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£/ducation  as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  State 

PROFESSOR  H.  A.  HOLLISTER,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  URBANA,  ILL. 

|H£  emphasis  upon  individualism  of  various  types 
has  of  late  led  the  public  mind  away  from  that 
aspect  of  public  education  which  the  above  title 
suggests.  We  hear  constantly  such  expressions 
as  '^ giving  individuals  a  fair  chance"  through 
education,  and  '^  developing  the  self"  as  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  the  school.  We  need  still  to  keep 
before  us  the  fact  that  schools  maintained  by  the 
state  are  in  the  interests  of  the  state. 

Citizen  A  may  iSnd  some  just  ground  for  complaint  when  taxes 
are  increased  in  order  to  give  individual  young  men  and  women 
abetter  chance ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  increase 
of  taxation  is  first  of  all,  and  chiefly,  in  the  interest  of  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  free  institutions,  his  objections  are  checked 
even  before  they  are  expressed. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  writing  is  to  undertake  to  restate 
and  re-emphasize  the  interest  of  the  state  in  maintaining  at 
public  expense  a  complete  system  of  education. 

The  state  as  here  considered  is  composed  of  a  body  of  free, 
self-governing  citizens.  The  idea  of  democracy,  like  all  great 
notions  conneicted  with  the  evolution  of  the  race,  is  one  which 
has  undergone  and  is  still  undergoing  constant  modification 
and  enlargement. 
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The  Greek  conception  of  democracy,  while  a  lofty  one  in  its 
time,  was  narrow  and  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  to-day. 
Aristotle  could  not  conceive  of  a  democracy  which  did  not 
contain  both  a  ruling  class  and  slaves.  Succeeding  efforts  at 
democracy  have  centered  chie^y  about  the  idea  of  freedom 
from  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.  This  negative  aspect  of  democracy 
has  persisted  even  to  very  recent  times.  The  founders  of  our 
own  republic  started  practically  where  Plato  and  Aristotle  were ; 
for  while  they  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  a  larger  signifi- 
cance to  the  meaning  of  self-government,  yet  they,  too,  were 
tolerant  of  the  idea  of  an  enslaved  class. 

Even  the  experience  of  more  than  a  century,  including  the 
fiery  baptism  of  a  bloody  Civil  War,  has  not  freed  all  our 
people  from  a  too  ready  aquiescence  in  the  existence  of  a  close 
counterpart  to  slavery.  It  is  hard  for  even  a  majority  of  the 
people  to  grasp  the  significance  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
free,  self-governing  state.  So  long  as  democracy  meant  a 
struggle  against  oppression  in  which  the  people  were  united 
against  the  ruling  class  it  was  easy  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
equip  armies  for  war. 

These  later  days,  however,  find  us  contemplating  a  dififerent 
conception  of  a  free  government.  With  no  tyrant  to  overthrow, 
with  the  reign  of  peace  throughout  our  borders,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  test  of  democracy  is  to  come  in  times  of 
peace  rather  than  war.  As  problems  of  industrial  and  social 
development  unfold,  as  the  proneness  of  men  to  be  self-seeking 
to  the  extent  of  obliterating  any  thought  of  mutual  well-being 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  cherished  ideals  of  government 
becomes  apparent,  we  are  compelled  to  throw  aside  all  nega- 
tive ideas  of  a  democratic  state,  and  to  consider  seriously  the 
essentials  of  a  positive  existence  as  such. 

To  us  government  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  opposed, 
•evaded  or  defrauded.  We  are  the  government.  Whoever 
defrauds  this  government  defrauds  us,  every  mother's  son  of 
us.  Whoever  evades  the  law  of  our  government  is  refusing  to 
deal  fairly  with  those  in  whose  partnership  he  is,  and  with 
whose  weal  or  woe  his  own  weal  or  woe  is  inseparably  wrapped 
up.     Whoever  opposes  this  government  of  ours  is  opposing 
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the  welfare  of  every  living  man  or  woman,  himself  included. 
Government  is  no  longer  a  something  distinct  and  aloof;  we 
are  it. 

A  free,  sovereign  people  must  be  essentially  an  intelligent 
people.  We  speak  sometimes  of  educated  leaders.  In  these 
days,  however,  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  the 
need  of  educated  followers  as  well.  Our  leaders  somehow 
need  the  moral  influence  of  the  presence  about  them  of  intelli- 
gent, thinking  masses  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
attain  to  the  highest  results  as  leaders. 

Ever  since  the  first  attempt  to  organize  armed  resistance  to 
attack,  or  to  lead  an  organized  body  of  men  to  conquest  or 
retaliation,  the  need  of  training  has  been  recognized.  To  this 
day  every  nation,  whether  civilized,  barbarian  or  savage, 
makes  provision  for  training  in  the  art  of  war.  But  as  peoples 
have  risen,  step  by  step,  to  higher  conceptions  of  their  existence 
under  some  order  of  government,  there  has  come  a  broadening 
conception  of  the  individual's  participation  in  this  government. 
Parallel  to  this  change  in  thought  as  to  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  individual  has  come  an  enlarged  sense  of  the  need 
of  a  generally  disseminated  intelligence.  As  yet  our  notions 
of  what  degree  of  intelligence  is  demanded  are  very  incom- 
plete; but  each  decade  adds  much  to  our  accumulation  of 
wisdom  through  experience. 

Aristotle  was  able  to  state  pretty  clearly  the  notion  that  a 
democracy  calls  for  general  intelligence.  He  puts  it  thus: 
^' And  since  the  state,  as  a  whole,  has  but  one  aim,  it  is  evident 
that  the  political  education  of  all  the  citizens  ought  to  be  the 
same)  and  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  state  to  attend  to,  and 
not  to  be  left  to  individual  caprice.'' 

Even  earlier,  among  the  Jews,  although  under  a  different 
type  of  government,  the  desirability  of  intelligence  among  all 
the  people  was  recognized.  Here  the  burden  of  educating  the 
young  was  laid  almost  entirely  upon  the  home. 

Out  of  the  religious  movement  known  as  the  reformation  in 
Europe  came  a  growth  toward  a  religious  democracy  which 
gave  impetus  to  the  development  of  modem  free  institutions ; 
and  along  with  this  impetus  the  call  for  the  education  of  the 
masses. 
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From  Luther  in  Germany  and  Milton  in  England  come  the 
setting  forth  of  plans  for  a  system  of  public  education  remark- 
able for  their  broad  and  liberal  provisions.  Out  of  these  and 
later  reform  movements,  we  get  the  development  of  the  schools 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in  N6w  York,  the  Pilgrims  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Qjiakers  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter,  William  Penn  stands  for  a  clear 
enunciation  of  the  more  modern  conception  of  an  intelligent 
state  when  he  says,  *^  That  which  makes  a  good  constitution 
must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  qualities  that 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance  must  be 
carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for 
which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost." 

In  such  expressions  as  this  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
remarkable  virility  in  education  which  has  characterized  the 
Quakers.  Theirs  has  been  a  very  important  influence  upon 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
also  southward  in  the  highlands  of  Western  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  westward  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Kansas  has 
this  influence  been  felt.  Almost  always  a  thrifty  people,  no 
class  of  citizens  have  taxed  themselves  more  liberally  for  the 
support  of  public  education  than  have  those  communities  settled 
largely  by  the  Quakers. 

Perhaps  no  utterance  of  our  forefathers  better  sums  up  the 
ideals  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Massachusetts  in  regard  to  public  edu- 
tion  than  the  words  of  John  Adams  in  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution of  1780:  ^*  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue, 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  as 
these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
education  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tures and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences 
and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cam- 
bridge, public  schools  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by  rewards 
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and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  national  history  of  the 
country ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  human- 
ity and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  indus- 
try and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings ; 
sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous 
sentiments  among  the  people."  No  broader  or  more  compre- 
hensive scheme  was  ever  enunciated  than  this  brief  summary  of 
what  Adams  understood  to  be  the  kind  of  education  which  a 
a  free  state  should  foster. 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  widely  separated  people,  moved 
by  the  same  common  desire  for  religious  freedom,  should  have 
hit  upon  the  same  conception  of  a  most  fundamental  need  of  a 
free  state.  For  we  find  that  the  Dutch,  also,  in  New  York, 
brought  with  them  to  America  the  selfsame  ideal  as  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  Pilgrims  in  New  England  and  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

A  fair  statement  of  this  ideal  as  expressed  by  the  Dutch,  is 
found  in  the  following  words  from  Brodhead's  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York :  <<  Neither  the  perils  of  war,  nor  the  busy 
pursuit  of  gain,  nor  the  excitement  of  political  strife,  ever  caused 
the  Dutch  to  neglect  the  duty  of  educating  their  offspring  to  en- 
joy that  freedom  for  which  their  fathers  had  fought.  Schools 
were  everywhere  provided,  at  the  public  expense,  with  good 
schoolmasters,  to  instruct  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  usual 
branches  of  education." 

With  the  free  dissemination  of  such  utterances  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  general  intelligence  among  the  colonies,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find,  as  national  independence  is  realized,  that 
all  the  great  leaders  stand  for  the  proposition  that  a  free  people 
must  be  an  intelligent  people. 

*'  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,"  says  Wash- 
ington, ^*  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

Jefferson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hamilton  on  the  other,  became 
the  promulgators  of  schemes  of  education  which  have  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  present  types  of 
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State  school  systems.  The  ideals  of  Hamilton  have  found  ex- 
pression very  largely  in  the  school  systems  of  New  York  with 
its  strong  centralized  control.  Jefferson  has  left  the  stamp  of 
his  conception  of  public  education  upon  the  north  central  states, 
beginning  with  Michigan.  Indeed,  we  may  very  justly  say  that 
all  through  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  founders  of  our  Re- 
public, as  well  as  of  the  earlier  interpreters  of  our  laws,  we  find 
great  emphasis  placed  upon  the  need  of  such  general  intelli- 
gence as  only  a  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  public  education 
could  ever  maintain. 

When  education  is  provided  freely  by  the  state  at  public  ex- 
pense, it  is  justifiable  only  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the 
state.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  some  citizens  might 
see  a  difference  between  giving  individuals  a  chance  in  the 
world  and  providing  for  the  perpetuity  as  well  as  present  safety 
of  the  state.  Once  grant  that  education  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  state  and  it  appears  evident  that  the  state  may 
rightfully  levy  tax  on  all  persons  for  the  support  of  schools. 
The  principle  of  eminent  domain  applies  as  well  here  as  in 
other  cases.  No  one  would  question  the  right  of  the  state  to 
protect  its  citizens  and  their  homes  against  invasion  and  the 
destructiveness  of  war. 

The  maintenance  of  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
all  alike  concede  as  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty. 

Now,  given  a  state  whose  foundation  is  conceded  to  rest  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  a  democracy, 
and  it  evidently  becomes  both  a  duty  and  a  right  of  the  state  to 
see  to  it  that  the  means  to  such  intelligence  are  supplied.  Unless 
this  were  true,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  tax  all  for  the  educa- 
tion of  some  of  the  citizens. 

Since  education  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  state,  it 
follows  that  the  state  is  bound  to  support  such  a  system  of  edu- 
cation as  will  most  certainly  insure  such  perpetuity.  That 
state  would  justly  be  considered  unstable  and  false  to  the  trust 
imposed  upon  it,  which,  when  the  need  was  imperative  for 
naval  protection  should  maintain  only  land  forces ;  or  which, 
for  any  reason,  should  neglect  to  provide  needed  protection  to 
its  citzens  up  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity. 
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In  like  manner,  it  follows  that  a  state  that  is  stable  and  true 
to  its  obligations,  must  not  neglect  to  provide  for  the  general 
dissemination  of  such  intelligence,  along  various  lines,  as  will 
certainly  protect  the  state  against  corruption,  decay  or  any 
of  the  multitude  of  evils  which  the  prevalence  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  makes  it  possible  for  designing  men  to  bring 
about. 

It  further  follows,  that  the  loyal  citizen  is  bound  to  see  to  it 
that  the  young  receive  such  education,  within  the  limits  of  their 
capacities,  as  the  state  deems  necessary  to  the  general  welfare. 
Unless  the  truth  of  this  last  thesis  is  granted,  the  whole  preced- 
ing argument  falls.  For,  after  the  state  had  provided  every 
means  for  training,  unless  they  can  be  applied  to  their  purpose, 
the  state  will  still  be  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance.  This  principle 
is  the  chief  basis  for  the  enactment  of  child  labor  and  compul- 
sory education  laws.  It  also  involves  provision  for  all  expenses 
of  schooling,  including  the  .personal  needs  of  children  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  laxity  in  regard  to  these 
points  often  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  state  in  providing  schools 
at  public  cost.  A  system  which  thus  permits  the  loss  of  what 
is  expended,  by  failure  to  provide  in  full,  is  doubly  wasteful* 
No  one  can  justify  economy  in  such  matters  when  the  practice 
of  it  tends  to  nullify  the  results  of  such  heavy  public  expendi- 
ture as  any  system  of  public  education  naturally  involves. 

The  employment  of  education  as  an  instrumentality  by  the 
state  implies,  perpetually,  the  existence  of  trained  leaders ;  it 
does  not  imply  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  enforce  the  point  that  the  state  must  provide  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  the  people ;  and  if  teachers,  then  teachers  of 
teachers — leaders  in  the  great  realms  of  human  thought  and 
achievement.  To  produce  such  leaders  there  must  be  the  uni- 
versity, free  and  untrammeled  in  its  pursuit  of  social  and  scien- 
tific truth.  Its  doors  must  be  open  to  all  who  are  prepared  to 
assume  its  burdens.  None  may  be  excluded  merely  because 
of  class ;  and  those  who  enter  and  participate  in  its  advantages 
are  thus  obligated  to  return  to  the  state  each  his  due  proportion 
for  the  training  of  others. 
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One  of  the  facts  to  be  deplored  concerning  much  of  our  higher 
education  to-day,  is  the  tendency  to  a  certain  exclusiveness  on 
the  part  of  college  trained  men,  as  though  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  soil  from  which  they  sprung.  This  tendency  to 
shirk  and  even  repudiate  the  obligation  which  training  lays 
upon  a  man,  is  no  slight  element  in  the  opposition  which  the 
masses  frequently  present  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 
The  training  of  men  tOTday  in  the  great  technical  schools  organ- 
ized in  a  group  along  with  colleges  for  training  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  the  so-called  learned  professions,  is  doing  much  to 
eliminate  such  an  abortive  conception  of  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  educated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  state,  the  degree  of  intelligence  to 
be  sought  is  to  be  determined  by  the  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  self-government  of  the  people 
who  compose  the  state.  This  would  seem  to  be  almost  axio- 
matic in  a  state  where  the  people  are  to  be  the  court  of  final 
appeal  in  all  matters  of  government.  Yet  only  in  a  few  com- 
monwealths has  public  opinion  risen  to  the  point  of  demanding 
even  the  minimum  standard  of  ability  to  read  and  write  as  a 
qualification  for  citizenship.  It  is  just  here,  perhaps,  more 
than  in  anything  else,  that  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  positive 
conception  of  democracy. 

It  is  not  that  our  people  are  lacking  in  an  ideal  conception  of 
our  form  of  government.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  loftiness 
of  this  conception  is  apparent  to  the  world.  Its  magnetic  influ- 
ence on  people  of  other  nations  is  everywhere  recognized. 
James  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth  (Vol.  II,  p. 
277),  has  very  aptly  stated  the  case  in  these  words :  **  If  the  po- 
litical education  of  the  average  American  be  compared  with  the 
functions  which  the  theory  of  American  Government  lays  on 
him,  which  its  spirit  implies,  which  the  methods  of  its  party 
organization  assume,  its  inadequacy  is  manifest.  This  ob- 
servation is  not  so  much  a  reproach  to  the  schools  as  a  tribute 
to  the  height  of  the  ideal  which  the  American  conception  of 
popular  rule  sets  up."  If  our  ideal  as  to  our  government  is 
correct,  then  it  would  appear  that  our  educational  standards 
are  far  too  low.     But  if  our  schools  are  all  that  we  should 
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expect,  then  must  we  be  content  to  lower  our  standards  as  to 
self-government;  in  other  words,  we  nrnst  be  content  with  a 
partial  democracy.  This  is  little  less  than  saying  that  we  need 
a  constitutional  monarchy  with  pretty  strong  emphasis  on  cen- 
tralized authority.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  must 
depend  upon  popular  standards  to  determine  our  system  of 
education.  If,  then,  our  ideal  is  to  remain  a  true  democracy, 
we  must  seek  to  train  to  higher  educational  ideals  among  those 
who  lead  in  affairs  of  state.  As  Horace  Mann  has  said,  ^^  In 
our  country,  and  in  our  times,  no  man  is  worthy  the  hon- 
ored name  of  a  statesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest 
practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  of  his  plans  of 
administration.'* 

As  a  free  people  we  must  do  our  own  educating.  The  state 
may  well  encourage  sound  education  when  offered  on  private 
foundations ;  but  the  state  may  not  safely  intrust  any  essential 
part  of  its  system  of  schools  solely  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
or  societies.  "  We  hold  in  America  to  the  doctrine  of  self- 
government,"  says  Lyman  Abbott ;  **  but  we  hold  as  the  basis 
of  self-government,  self-eaucation ;  and  as  we  will  have  no  one 
to  rule  over  us,  and  determine  what  our  laws  shall  be,  so  we 
will  have  no  one  to  educate  us  and  determine  what  our  educa- 
tion shall  be.  Our  self-government  rests  on  our  self-education." 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  simple  logic  of  such  a  statement,  there  are 
not  wanting  those,  even  among  our  political  leaders,  who  argue 
that  there  are  higher  institutions  of  learning  enough  without 
burdening  the  people  for  the  support  of  such  institutions  by  the 
state.  These  leaders  point  to  our  great  private  and  religious 
institutions,  and  even  to  those  of  Europe,  as  the  ones  on  which 
we  should  depend  for  all  except  common  school,  or,  at  most, 
high  school  training. 

At  least  two  European  nations  have,  by  their  experience, 
demonstrated  the  futility  as  well  as  the  danger  of  intrusting  to 
the  church  and  to  private  enterprise  the  educational  interests 
even  of  a  monarchical  state.  How  much  more  would  such  a 
scheme  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  democracy. 

The  education  involved  in  the  conservation  of  the  state  im- 
plies not  only  training  for  intelligent  citizenship,  as  commonly 
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accepted,  but  also  training  to  industry,  and  to  a  mastery  of 
those  principles  involved  in  the  development  of  a  nation's  re- 
sources. Fundamentally,  of  course,  the  state  is  concerned  in 
intelligent  voters,  law  makers,  petty  officials  of  all  kinds,  in 
order  to  insure  the  proper  working  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  perpetuity  of  the  state  does  not  rest  alone  in 
the  making  and  executing  and  keeping  of  righteous  laws.  A 
people,  to  be  free,  must  be  industrious  and  self-supporting. 
More  than  this,  the  community  must  be  assured  the  services  of 
those  trained  to  competency  along  many  lines.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  matters  pertaining  to  health  and  sanitation  ;  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  in  the  suppression  of  qontagions ;  in  the 
inspection  of  all  structures  on  whose  integrity  human  life  de- 
pends; in  the  development,  through  scientific  treatment,  of 
industries  of  nation-wide  and  even  world-wide  importance, 
such  as  agriculture,  forestry,  canal  and  railway  construction, 
manufacturing  and  international  commerce.  Above  all,  the 
state  must  be  assured  competent  service  in  the  teaching  and 
management  of  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  nation  must  be  developed  ad- 
vantageously to  the  people,  and  with  such  economy  as  a 
proper  regard  for  posterity  shall  demand.  In  order  to  do  this 
there  must  be  constant  application  of  the  methods  and  princi- 
ples of  science  to  the  treatment  of  materials,  to  the  understand- 
ing and  mastery  of  such  natural  forces  as  may  be  directed  to 
the  service  of  man  directly  or  as  a  means  of  betterment  of  his 
surroundings.  There  must  be  a  study  of  economic  principles 
and  of  social  problems  in  the  light  of  all  history.  Incidentally, 
languages  must  be  mastered  in  order  to  interpret  history  and  to 
profit  by  present  world  experiences.  Art  must  be  fostered  as 
an  essential  phase  in  the  use  of  natural  resources  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  minister  to  all  the  essential  needs  of  a  great 
people.  As  R.  H.  Thurston  has  put  it,  *•  To-day  the  oppor- 
tunities, the  duties  and  the  victories  of  peace,  rather  than  war, 
direct  our  judgment  and  our  work,  and  involve  the  useful  em- 
ployment of  all  arts  and  sciences,  the  utilization  of  all  litera- 
tures, of  every  mental  and  physical  talent,  and  of  all  the 
available  energy  of  man." 
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Such  training  in  industrial  lines  as  we  have  here  suggested 
should  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  supplant  those  liberal 
elements  necessary  to  training  for  good  citizenship.  We  can- 
not lose  sight  of  the  fact  in  this  country  that  every  artisan  must 
also  be  statesman  enough  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of 
leaders  in  the  affairs  of  government.  To  put  this  in  the  words 
of  President  Hadley:  **  Technical  education  is  valuable  for 
slave  and  freeman  alike — perhaps  even  more  so  for  the  slave 
than  for  the  freeman,  because  the  total  utility  of  the  slave  is 
represented  by  what  he  can  do  for  his  employer.  Liberal 
education  is  necessary  to  enable  man  to  be  a  member  of  a  self- 
governing  body." 

Since  some  of  the  results  of  education  are  an  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  labor  and  a  development  of  material  resources 
through  the  application  of  science,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
greater  wealth  thus  produced  should  pay  a  corresponding  roy- 
alty for  the  maintenance  of  education.  Professor  R.  H.  Thurs- 
ton has  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  curves  representing 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  industries,  wealth  and  higher 
education  for  the  past  century  that  these  show  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  coincide.  Certain  it  is  that  the  development  of 
science  and  its  application  to  the  problems  of  the  industrial 
world  have  made  possible  much  of  the  vast  growth  in  these 
fields  of  human  activity.  But  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  calls  for  men  of  higher  intelligence  to  execute  the 
work  involved  in  any  industrial  enterprise.  Hence  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  training  of  the  schools  has  not  only 
given  us  the  instrumentality  for  advancement  at  the  hands  of 
the  scientist,  but  it  has  supplied  the  more  intelligent  labor 
necessary  to  the  effective  execution  of  the  teachings  of  the 
scientist. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  general  gratification.  It  is 
all  in  the  line  of  the  interests  of  the  state  that  natural  resources 
be  developed  for  the  convenience  and  blessing  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  each  step 
in  advance  not  only  places  new  demands  upon  scientific  train- 
ing, but  that  this  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  which  is  resulting 
calls  for  a  readjustment  of  all  economic  relations.     Here  again 
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pressure  comes  upon  the  schools  to  train  men  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  taxation,  and  the  fair  distribution  of  the 
earnings  of  capital,  labor  and  intelligence.  We  may  fairly  say 
that  the  condition  demands  the  separate  consideration  of  the 
latter  element  to  the  problem. 

If  we  grant  the  correctness  of  this  position  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that,  if  the  state  is  to  maintain  a  system  of  education 
adequate  to  the  demands  put  upon  it  by  such  a  growth  as  we 
have  here  suggested,  the  wealth  produced  by  our  great  indus- 
tries must  return  to  the  support  of  education  a  much  larger 
royalty  than  it  is  now  doing.  This  is  demanded  not  alone  in 
the  interests  of  fairness,  but  also  as  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  system  of  schools.  The  collecting 
and  disbursement  of  such  royalties  call  for  a  somewhat  different 
distribution  of  responsibilities  in  regard  to  education  from  that 
now  in  vogue.  We  are  accustomed  to  leave  it  to  individual 
commonwealths  to  provide  for  the  support  of  all  phases  of  edu- 
cation undertaken  by  the  state.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  national  endowment,  through  land 
grants,  of  certain  phases  of  this  training. 

Now  it  seems  evident  enough  that  the  collection  of  much  of 
the  royalty  due  for  the  support  of  our  educational  institutions 
would  naturally  fall  to  the  national  government.  Most  of  the 
great  industries  involved  can  hardly  be  treated  as  state  inter- 
ests. They  are  not  susceptible  of  a  fair  valuation  in  that  way. 
We  should,  therefore,  have  to  become  accustomed  to  consid- 
ering the  national  government  as  the  proper  trustee  to  collect 
and  disburse  large  sums  for  education. 

This  would  make  necessary  a  reclassification  of  educational 
interests  on  a  basis  to  suit  such  disbursement.  Such  a  scheme 
would  be  comparatively  simple.  The  interest  of  the  nation  in 
education  is  much  broader,  perhaps,  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  think.  This  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  discussion  of 
a  preceding  proposition.  For  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  state  the  nation  is  interested  in  intelligent  citizenship,  in 
the  development  of  the  great  national  industries,  in  engineer- 
ing skill,  in  the  protection  of  public  health  through  proper 
sanitation  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  in  well  trained  civil 
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ofiScers  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  mastery  of  the  principles 
of  national  economics,  in  well  trained  teachers,  especially  in 
higher  institutions.  Surely,  here  is  broad  enough  ground  for 
national  activity,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  edu- 
cational domain  of  the  individual  commonwealths.  Indeed,  the 
disbursement  of  national  educational  funds  in  the  support  of 
such  training  as  we  have  here  suggested  does  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  federal  control  and  management  of  the  actual  work 
of  the  schools.  All  the  great  technical  schools  for  training  in 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  founded  as  a  result  of  federal 
grants  of  land  are  evidence  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
states  to  make  good  use  of  such  funds  as  might  be  received 
from  the  national  treasury  at  any  time. 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  relief  of  the  individual 
states  along  even  a  few  of  the  lines  of  educational  endeavor 
above  suggested  would  make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  much 
better  system  of  lower  schools.  It  would  take  from  every  com- 
monwealth a  very  heavy  strain  on  the  systems  of  local  taxation, 
and  would  make  possible  a  much  fairer  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  maintaining  such  a  system  of  public  education  as  the 
nature  of  our  problems  of  government  demands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  above  line  of  thought 
is  toward  a  much  stronger  nationalization  of  our  schools.  In 
some  respects  the  argument  is  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  Von  Hoist,  where  he  says,  **  In  no  respect  is  con- 
scious and  systematic  nationalization  more  imperatively  needed 
than  in  regard  to  education/'  This  is  certainly  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  financing  of  our  schools.  It  is  likewise  true  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  such  problems  of  education  as  con- 
front the  nation  in  the  colored  race  of  the  South. 

Yet  there  are  **  metes  and  bounds"  to  this  matter  of  central- 
ized power  which  we  are  »bound  to  observe  if  we  maintain  our 
national  ideals  of  a  democracy.  These  ideals  involve  the 
gradual  uplift  of  all  the  people ;  but  to  accomplish  this  we  must 
maintain  a  conscious  and  active  interest  by  the  people  in  those 
instrumentalities  by  which  alone  an  intelligent  citizenship  may 
be  involved. 

There  is  no  more  certain  principle  than  that  growth  in  the 
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ideals  and  standards  of  tfate  social  body  comes  not  without  par- 
ticipation of  the  individuals  in  those  activities  through  which 
this  growth  comes.  We  may  not  cease,  then,  to  stir  the  masses, 
even  to  the  dregs,  by  constant  agitation  for  the  higher  cause. 
We  need,  therefore,  to  move  cautiously  and  with  due  discrimi- 
nation whenever  we  contemplate  setting  up  a  machine  to 
take  the  place  of  this  individual  sense  of  participation  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  machine  may  produce  better  results  out- 
wardly ;  but  the  essential  condition  of  the  masses  may  deteriorate 
thereby. 


An  Autumn  Song 

(ssptbmbbr) 
jc7i.ia  harris  may 

Over  the  western  hills 

I  see  the  tree  tops  shine; 
And  a  hint  of  autumn  the  vallej  fills, 

As  I  sit  beneath  the  pine. 
And  a  leaflet,  here  and  there, 

On  bough,  or  tree,  or  bush, 
The  tints  of  October  seems  to  wear, 

Or  a  September  blush. 
But  the  daisies  still  remain; 

And  the  new-taught  birdlings  sing; 
And  the  brook  still  chatters  to  the  rain, 

And  I  hear,  in  its  chattering, 
**Over  the  ripples  go; 

Down  to  the  billowj  main," 
And  listening  blossoms  as  thej  blow, 

Are  whispering  back  again — 
•*  Staj,  sUjr, 

For  manj  a  day 

Linger,  and  listen,  long, 

Oh,  stkj,  stay,  stay." 
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{HE  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  schools 
(and  elsewhere,  too)  is  often  felt  to  be  in  an  un- 
settled state.  As  compared  with  other  subjects 
its  purpose  is  less  distinctly  recognized,  its  meth- 
ods are  more  variable  and  uncertain,  and  the 
results  obtained  more  indefinite.  It  is  open  to 
much  criticism,  and  is  often  said  to  fail  in  its  object, 
according  as  that  object  is  variously  conceived. 
In  fact,  English,  in  the  otherwise  settled  and  well  ordered  com- 
munity of  school  subjects,  is  apt  to  appear  as  a  kind  of  vagrant, 
a  source  of  painful  questionings  to  many  decent  and  methodical 
minds. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  defend  English  from  the  charge 
of  vagrancy,  but  on  the  contrary  to  admit  the  charge,  and  to 
exalt  it  in  that  very  character.  I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
nature  of  English  to  be  rebellious  of  regulation  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, indefinite  in  results.  What  I  wish  to  do  here  is  to  remind 
ourselves  of  what  English  fundamentally  is,  and  to  indicate 
broadly  how  in  our  teaching  we  may  bring  out  its  inherent  and 
positive  virtue. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  notice  that  of  the  four  branches  included 
under  secondary  school  English,  rhetoric,  composition,  litera- 
ture and  literary  history,  two  are  of  a  subordinate  character, 
viz.,  rhetoric  and  literary  history.  For  as  to  rhetoric,  we  teach 
it  not  for  itself  alone  but  for  something  beyond— on  the  one  hand 
the  application  of  its  principles  in  actual  composition,  and  on 
the  other  the  cultivation  of  the  appreciation  of  literature.  Upon 
composition  and  literature  it  has  its  bearing,  not  upon  an  inde- 
pendent object.  And  in  like  manner  literary  history  is  a  branch 
that  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone,  but  for  its  bearing  upon  lit- 
erature. To  give  it  an  independent  position  in  the  course  of 
study,  or  to  allow  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  study  of  literature 
Itself,  is  a  mistake^t  is  putting  second  things  first.     It  is  more 
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important  in  the  schools  to  teach  literature  than  to  teach  some- 
thing about  literature.  The  latter  is  entitled  to  a  place  as  a 
support  to  the  former,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  four  branches  of  English  study,  then,  are  reducible  to 
two  main  ones,  literature  and  composition.  In  these  two,  I  be- 
lieve, the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  schools  ought  to 
focus.  And  of  these  two,  literature  and  composition,  neither  is 
inferior ;  they  are  equal  and  co-ordinate ;  nay,  more,  they  are 
fundamentally  counterparts  and  companion  subjects,  vitally  re- 
lated, and  each  to  be  most  truly  conceived  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  other. 

What  then  is  the  real  nature  of  these  two,  and  the  real  rela- 
tion between  them  ? 

In  the  first  place  as  to  literature.  How  should  it  figure  as  a 
subject  for  study  in  the  schools  ?  I  suspect  that  many  a  student 
if  put  to  an  honest  opinion  about  the  classics,  as  taught  in  the 
schools,  would  express  himself  somewhat  as  follows :  **  A 
classic  is  a  book  with  a  long  introduction  in  front  and  a 
great  many  notes  in  the  back ;  the  lines  of  it  are  numbered 
for  class-room  reference ;  it  contains  many  hard  words  and 
allusions  to  look  up,  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  analyze, 
problems  of  construction  to  study,  and  subjects  for  investiga- 
tions and  exercises  of  many  kinds.  Classics  are  fine  training 
in  English,  but  they  are  not  as  interesting  as  books  one  reads 
outside  of  school."  Now,  such  an  opinion  as  that  recog- 
nizes much  good  that  has  undoubtedly  been  accomplished  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  to  that  student,  but  it  indicates,  also, 
that  the  real  life  of  the  book  itself  has  somehow  been  obscured 
by  other  matters. 

What  the  teacher  of  English,  above  all  other  persons,  must 
never  forget,  is  the  fundamental  fact  that  literature  is  the  great 
life  study.  We  had  better  hang  up,  as  a  motto  in  the  class  room, 
Milton's  definition  of  a  good  book  as  *'  the  precious  life  blood  of 
a  master  spirit  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  to  come,"  and 
Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  poetry  as  ''  the  criticism  of  life," 
and  Wordsworth's  definition  of  it  as  ^*  the  first  and  last  of  all 
knowledge,  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man,"  and  other  sayings 
such  as  these  by  the  writers  of  books,  lest  we  forget,  in  the 
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grind  of  the  day's  work,  that  in  teaching  literature  we  are  teach- 
ing the  highest  and  most  universal  expression  of  the  meaning 
of  life.  Literature  in  the  schools  cannot  be  something  less  than 
its  real  self;  it  cannot  be  merely  a  gymnasium  for  ^*  training  in 
English";  the  great  life  revelation,  the  "  precious  life  blood  of 
the  master  spirits,"  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  mechanical  way ; 
it  cannot  be  comprehended  in  definite  bounds  as  dead  things  are. 

Liet  us  believe,  then,  in  this  peculiar  character  of  literature 
among  the  other  school  subjects.  Our  mathematics  and  science 
deal  with  the  dead  material  world — ^literature  with  the  life  of  the 
immortal  spirit ;  our  history  is  the  record  of  men's  deeds — ^litera- 
ture the  record  of  what  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  whence  all  deeds 
spring.  Other  studies  teach  but  the  surroundings  of  the  human 
spirit,  the  stage,  as  some  one  has  said,  upon  which  humanity 
acts ;  literature  deals  with  the  actor  himself. 

If,  then,  literature  in  the  schools  is  to  be  itself,  and  not  some- 
thing else,  the  primary  object  in  teaching  it  will  be  to  bring 
to  the  student  the  import  of  the  book  as  a  book,  to  lead 
him  into  acquaintance  with  life  as  revealed  by  the  master 
spirits. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  composition.  As  I  said  before, 
the  practice  of  composition  is  the  counterpart  of  the  study  of 
literature.  It  is  the  complementary  phase  of  what  is  really  one 
great  life  subject.  And  just  as  literature  is  something  more 
than  a  body  of  material  for  training  in  English,  so  is  composi- 
tion something  more  than  going  through  motions  that  count  for 
nothing  in  themselves.  The  composition  should  be  real  just  as 
the  book  should  be  reaL  In  any  real  composition  the  student 
gives  expression  to  his  own  thought  and  feeling  about  life.  It 
is  his  art*  his  creative  act,  his  prophecy — the  precious  life  blood 
of  his  spirit.  The  impulse  to  expression  is  of  one  and  the  same 
kind  whether  in  the  great  artist  or  in  the  school  boy  or  girl. 
Shakespeare,  writing  Macbeth,  and  John  Jones,  of  the  first- 
year  class  in  high  school,  writing  an  account  of  a  game  of 
shinny — each  is  seeking  to  express  something  that  he  knows 
and  feels  about  life.  Each  has  the  artist's  problem — to  think 
through  his  material  for  his  own  individual  sense  of  the  gist 
and  unity  of  it,  and  then  by  selection  and  shaping  and  choice 
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of  language  to  body  it  forth  so  that  others  may  see  and  feel  it 
as  he  does.  John  Jones,  in  his  degree,  is  etigaged  in  the  high 
endeavor  of  all  art,  expressing  what  he  thinks  and  feels  about 
his  own  world,  delivering  out  of  his  own  experience  his  personal 
message  to  his  fellow  man. 

And  so,  just  as  literature  is  the  highest  form  of  knowledge 
that  the  student  can  receive,  so  is  composition  the  highest  form 
of  activity  in  which  his  mind  can  engage.  In  his  other  studies 
the  student  is  receiving  facts,  and  dealing  with  them  from  a 
point  of  view  that  is  comparatively  predetermined  and  imper- 
sonal. In  algebra  or  physics,  for  instance,  the  train  of  one 
student's  thinking  will  not  be  essentially  different  from  that  of 
another.  In  the  study  of  literature  even,  while  the  act  of  the 
mind  is  freer  and  more  personal,  it  is  still  a  response  to  an- 
other's thought.  In  composition,  on  the  contrary,  the  student's 
mental  act  is  not  to  receive,  but  to  give ;  not  to  respond,  but  to 
call  forth  response  by  the  utterance  of  his  own  personal  word. 
And  the  special  virtue  of  that  utterance  shall  be,  not  its  con- 
formity to  the  thought  of  another,  but  its  subtile  difference  from 
the  thought  of  all  others ;  the  endeavor  of  the  mind  must  be  to 
express  just  that  individual  sense  of  fact  which  no  other  mind 
could  possibly  have.  Composition  then,  if  it  be  real,  is  the 
typical  act  of  personality.  It  is  the  act  capable  of  representing 
most  directly  whatever  individual  quality  and  power  the  soul 
may  possess. 

Now  if  we  accept  this  doctrine,  and  live  up  to  it,  that  English 
in  the  schools,  focusing  in  the  two  vitally  related  main  branches 
— literature  and  composition — is  the  great  life  subject,  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  overmuch  regarding  its  seeming  uncer- 
tainty and  indefiniteness.  It  is  the  uncertainty  and  indefinite- 
ness  that  pertain  to  life  itself.  If  the  student,  by  .the  aid  of 
our  teaching,  has  caught  up  into  his  life  the  message  and  in- 
spiration of  a  single  great  book,  and  has  won  some  measure  of 
confidence  in  his  own  power  to  affect  others  by  the  expression 
of  his  ideas — then,  I  say,  our  work  is  crowned  with  success. 
The  result  may  not  be  so  definite  as  his  mastery  of  the  elements 
of  chemistry  or  geometry,  but  it  is  greatei^  and  higher,  because 
it  touches  more  directly  the  life  of  his  immortal  spirit.     And  if 
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English  in  the  group  of  secondary  school  subjects  appears  to 
be  an  untamed  creature,  never  quite  at  home  in  the  routine  and 
wholesale  methods  of  the  school,  let  us  believe  that  in  that 
regard  it  is  nought  but  itself,  spiritual  and  free,  and  that,  never- 
theless, it  can  be  for  character  building  the  most  potent  force 
of  alL 

From  this  view  of  English  as  the  life  subject  certain  broad 
inferences  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  may  be  plainly  drawn. 
I  would  point  out  briefly  the  following : — 

First,  as  to  literature ;  it  should  be  the  aim  of  teaching  to 
help  the  mind  to  receive  in  the  fullest  measure  it  is  capable  of, 
the  thought  and  the  power  and  the  beauty  of  the  work  in  hand. 
The  chief  help  will  be  g(iven  through  the  teacher's  personal 
sympathy  and  suggestion  rather  than  from  any  methods  what- 
soever. But  apart  from  this,  with  regard  to  the  methods  that 
are  usually  employed  in  teaching  literature — such  as  notes, 
dictionary  work,  analyses,  outlines,  or  any  sort  of  accessory 
studies  or  exercises — it  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  view  that 
these  are  means  to  an  end ;  to  wit — the  student's  fullest  possible 
possession  of  the  literary  work  itself.  And  let  them  be  used 
with  due  moderation.  It  is  better  to  let  many  things  go  unex- 
plained than  to  so  interrupt  and  burden  the  student  that  he  shall 
lose  the  fresh  human  interest  of  the  book  itself.  It  is  better 
that  his  observation  of  structure  and  style  should  not  be  forced 
too  much,  but  be  brought  out  gradually,  lest  in  an  overstudy  of 
the  form  he  should  lose  his  hold  of  the  substance.  It  is  true 
that  all  such  studies  and  exercises  furnish  what  we  call  training 
in  English ;  but  in  the  long  run  that  training  need  not  be  less 
effectual  for  being  made  accessory  always  to  the  immediate  life 
message  of  the  book  under  consideration. 

Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  wrong  in  principle  to  make  the  work 
of  literature  a  point  of  departure  for  excursions  into  other  fields 
— ^history,  mythology,  botany,  geography  or  what  not — as 
these  may  be  suggested  by  the  text.  It  interrupts  and  diverts ; 
the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  Whatever  the  student 
already  knows  in  other  fields,  let  him  draw  on  naturally  to 
enrich  his  understanding  of  the  book ;  and  whatever  further 
helpful  knowledge  he  can  obtain  readily  and  under  the  spur  of 
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his  interest  in  the  book,  without  becoming  conscious  of  it  as  a 
pursuit  apart — that  much  it  is  expedient  for  him  to  obtain,  but 
no  more. 

Finally,  in  any  teaching  of  a  work  of  literature,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  student  receive  the  due  impression  of  the 
work  in  its  totality.  The  whole  is  more  significant  than  any 
part.  In  respect  to  this  point,  literature  in  the  schools  is  at 
some  disadvantage  because  of  the  necessity  of  piece-meal  study ; 
it  is  easy  to  over  emphasize  passages  from  day  to  day  and  lose 
the  force  of  the  whole.  A  sense  of  the  meaning  and  power  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  had  better  be  in  the  background  of  the 
teacher's  mind  in  all  the  planning  of  the  study  from  the  very 
start.  And  in  this  connection,  I  would  say  that  my  experience 
has  been  that  it  is  often  a  most  valuable  exercise  at  the  end  to 
ask  the  class  to  frame  a  precise  statement,  in  a  limited  number 
of  words,  of  the  central  idea  or  theme  of  the  work  that  has 
been  read.  This  is  a  searching  discipline  and  infallibly  inter- 
esting, and  it  clarifies  and  enforces,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  student's  impression  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Turning  now  to  composition — the  counterpart  of  literature 
in  the  general  life  subject — the  broad  bearing  of  this  doctrine 
upon  methods  is  also  plain.  It  is  easy  to  put  too  much  empha- 
sis on  correcting  mistakes  and  not  enough  on  the  life  character 
of  the  work.  A  production  that  is  faultless  and,  at  the  same 
time,  dead,  should  never  satisfy  a  teacher  of  composition.  The 
ideal  composition  is  something  more  than  a  group  of  properly 
constructed  paragraphs,  each  formed  of  properly  constructed 
sentences,  each  containing  properly  chosen  words.  If  the  whole 
thing  is  an  artificial  thing,  a  mere  exercise,  a  sham  battle  and 
not  a  section  out  of  life,  no  matter  how  faultless  it  may  be,  the 
thing  is  a  failure.     Its  main  educational  object  is  missed. 

A  most  fundamental  concern  of  the  teacher,  then,  according 
to  this  whole  view  of  the  nature  of  composition,,  will  be  the 
assignment  of  subjects.  This  matter  demands  that  the  teacher 
shall  possess  unfailing  appreciation  of  the  student's  range  of 
interests  and  ideas.  The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of  assign- 
ing bookish  and  difficult  subjects  that  will  *'  make  little  fishes  try 
to  talk  like  whales."    The  subject  must  be  something  that  the 
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student  is  interested  in  from  experience,  or  else  something  that 
he  will  be  naturally  interested  to  look  up.  The  student's  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  life  outside  of  books,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
proper  field  for  half  or  more  of  the  composition  subjects.  But, 
naturally,  the  subjects  will  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  stu- 
dent's current  study  of  the  classics  or  from  other  reading ;  and 
with  regard  to  these,  it  is  necessary  to  so  plan  the  work  that 
the  matter  shall  actually  pass  through  the  alembic  of  the  stu- 
dent's brain  and  not  issue  forth  as  a  mere  recast  of  what  he  has 
read. 

Moreover,  the  composition  must  not  only  be  a  real  expression 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  writer ;  it  must  also  be  written 
for  real  readers  or  hearers.  The  student  should  not  work  with 
the  dull  aim  of  merely  meeting  a  demand  of  the  course.  It  is 
needful  to  cultivate  in  him  the  sense  of  his  classmates  and 
teacher  as  a  real  audience,  so  that  his  effort  shall  be  put  forth 
with  positive  view  of  interesting  them  in  what  he  has  to  say. 
This  sense  of  an  audience  is  necessary  to  complete  the  condition 
of  the  mind's  creative  act,  and  the  student  who  possesses  it  will 
have  the  strong  natural  motive  for  endeavoring  to  make  his 
work  what  it  should  be. 

It  is  with  reference  to  reality  and  naturalness  in  discourse 
that  the  practice  of  oral  composition  is  so  indispensable.  It 
accustoms  the  student's  mind  to  the  fact  that  all  discourse  is 
essentially  the  same,  whether  spoken  or  written.  It  is  well  for 
him  if  he  can  learn  to  either  relate  an  incident  before  his  teacher 
and  classmates,  or  write  it  for  them  to  read,  with  the  same  nat- 
uralness of  manner  with  which  he  would  tell  it  to  his  parents  at 
home.  The  nearer  he  can  approach  to  that  faculty  the  better 
is  his  foundation  for  an  individual  and  effective  style. 

The  conception  of  a  composition  as  the  expression  of  real 
thought  to  a  real  audience,  determines  that,  in  the  student's  dis- 
course, whether  oral  or  written,  just  as  in  the  work  of  literature, 
the  fundamental  matter  will  be  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The 
principle  of  unity  is  the  primary  principle  of  construction  in  any 
work  of  art.  Accordingly  the  student's  endeavor  in  approach- 
ing his  subject  should  be  first,  to  apprehend  it  in  his  own  spe- 
cial sense  as  a  unit;  in  other  words,  to  find  in  it  his  working 
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idea  or  theme ,  and  then  so  to  fashion  his  work  as  to  send  home 
to  the  mind  of  his  reader  or  hearer,  just  that  idea  or  essence  of 
the  whole.  This  all-important  principle  of  unity  in  the  author's 
mind  will  control  the  selection,  arrangement  and  proportioning 
of  his  material,  and  less  directly,  the  language  itself. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  para- 
mount considerations  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secon- 
dary schools.  This  liberal  view,  emphasizing  vital  realities  in 
the  subject,  means  that  English,  especially  of  all  branches, 
must  constantly  be  on  its  guard  against  the  mechanical  ten- 
dencies of  school  routine.  The  view  does  not  mean,  however, 
the  lowering  of  standards  in  any  particular.  There  shall  be  in 
the  student  who  catches  this  vital  spirit  in  literature  and  in  com- 
position, a  growing  sense  for  that  perfection  and  finality  of 
form,  by  which  alone  the  living  thought  finds  its  true  and  ideal 
expression.  In  literature  this  trained  sense  of  form  will  be  one 
of  the  fine  delights  of  his  mind ;  in  composition  it  will  inspire 
his  sincerest  endeavor.  And  in  the  teacher  of  English  who  is 
possessed  by  this  spirit,  there  shall  be,  not  only  no  relaxation 
in  actual  attention  to  details  in  literature  or  composition,  but 
in  addition  to  this,  and  back  of  it  all,  there  shall  be  the  gracious 
concentration  of  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  upon  help- 
ing the  student,  through  his  study  of  the  great  life  subject,  to 
realize  his  own  highest  spiritual  powers. 
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SUPBRINTKNDENT  J.   STANLEY  BROWN,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

|HEN  Garfield  said  he  could  get  ^  university  edu- 
cation <<  if  Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 
and  he  sat  on  the  other/'  he  used  a  homely  phrase 
to  express  a  deep  and  far-reaching  educational 
truth.  We  are  so  engrossed  with  the  notion  of 
doing  things  quickly  that  we  are  prone  to  lose 
sight  of  the  method  we  use  in  doing  them.  The 
shipwrecked  lives  we  daily  notice  are  the  incon- 
testable evidence  that  the  pilot  either  did  not  do  his  work  at  all, 
or  very  poorly.  Years  ago,  when  men  took  more  time  to  think, 
and  before  our  schools  and  colleges  had  grown  so  large  as  to  be 
difficult  to  manage,  the  life  of  the  student  and  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  that  life  were  considered  of  first  importance.  We  are  not 
to-day  far  removed  from  the  time  when  parents  chose  the 
academy  or  college  to  which  they  would  send  their  sons,  be- 
cause of  the  personal  and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  man  at 
the  Head  of  the  institution.  This  was  so  because  the  institu- 
tions were  small,  and  the  head  master  or  president,  who  had 
been  chosen  because  of  his  fitness  to  direct  the  lives  of  young 
men  and  women,  spoke  with  pride  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  by 
name  every  student  in  the  institution,  and  could  tell  you  some- 
thing of  his  family,  something  of  his  struggles  (for  all  had 
struggles  then),  something  of  his  ambition,  something  of  his 
personal  worth.  Men  took  time  then,  yea,  thought  it  worth 
while  then,  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  a  student  of  his  life's 
problems,  and  of  his  life's  work.  Institutions  thought  more 
then  of  the  number  of  men  they  sent  forth  to  grapple  with  all 
sorts  of  questions  demanding  an  answer,  than  the  number  of 
diplomas  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  as  so  many  articles  of 
merchandise.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  inveighing 
against  our  present  educational  system,  but  rather  pleading 
that  the  good  things  we  once  had  be  not  irrevocably  lost. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  marvelous  growth,  but  we  have  not  had 
a  defensible  evolution  in  our  educational  institutions.  Once  we 
recognized  the  need  of  an  educational  adviser,  a  sympathetic 
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counselor^  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  a  pedagogic  physician, 
whose  riper  years,  broader  experience  and  maturer  judgment 
could  guide  the  young  man  of  inexperience,  immature  years, 
but  unbounded  ambition. 

The  need  of  such  leadership  is  greater  to-day  in  schools 
and  colleges  than  ever  before,  because  there  are  greater 
numbers  to  be  led  and  they  need  leading,  but  there  is  only  an 
occasional  leader.  Our  schools  and  colleges  have  grown  from 
thirty  or  forty  students  to  two  thousand  and  four  thousand,  and 
the  man  who  could  be  head  of  the  institution  and  lead  the  thirty 
or  forty,  can  scarcely  do  more  than  lead  the  procession  when  it 
contains  two  thousand  or  four  thousand. 

At  some  stage  of  this  growth,  the  president  realized  he  could 
no  longer  do  the  life-directing  work,  and  so  he  looked  around 
the  faculty  and  found  a  man  who  had  to  teach  only  four  classes 
daily  and  made  him  dean,  explaining  to  him  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do  this  particular  work  which  had  before  attached  to 
the  president's  office.  It  did  not  occur  at  this  juncture  that 
this  man's  regular  work  ought  to  be  diminished  in  order  to  give 
time  to  do  this  extra  work,  and  so  we  find  in  most  of  the  very 
large  institutions,  that  this  work  of  conference  with  the  individ- 
ual student,  is  almost  entirely  left  to  the  dean,  who  must  either 
give  it  no  time,  or  steal  time  from  his  classes  to  doit.  In  either 
case  a  very  inadequate  estimate  has  been  placed  on  this  work. 

The  need  in  all  large  institutions  of  learning  to  which  stu- 
dents go  from  the  high  schools  is  imperative  that  some  capable 
person  be  employed  to  give  his  whole  time  and  his  life  to  the 
work. 

Our  famous  schools  are  creating  new  departments  continually. 
Why  not  have  a  new  department  created  and  call  it  the  **  De- 
partment of  Student  Life."  Our  complex  civilization,  our  stren- 
uous life,  our  wish  to  do  the  most  for  the  individual  in  the 
formative  period,  demand  that  we  give  those  problems  more 
serious  attention  than  we  have  recently  given  them. 

Young  men  and  young  women  are  entering  college  or  uni- 
versity now  in  their  teens,  and  some  are  even  completing  their 
college  courses  and  graduating  before  reaching  their  majority. 
All  this  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  demands  that  the  young 
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men  must  get  into  the  active  work  of  life  sooner.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  an  age  of  young  men ;  that  Roosevelt  is  the  youngest 
president  our  country  has  had,  and  one  of  the  great  college 
presidents  is  to-day  insisting  that  when  our  educational  schemes 
are  perfected,  we  will  be  sending  boys  to  college  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  graduating  them  before  they  are  old  enough  to  vote. 

The  educational  process  of  making  men  to-day  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  timber  we 
use  to-day  to  make  men  is  fresh  from  the  woodman's  ax,  while 
that  of  the  preceding  period  was  more  matured  and  seasoned ; 
that  we  have  to-day  is  in  great  abundance,  but  we  often  wonder 
how  long  it  will  take  to  get  through  the  sap. 

Now  the  educational  counselor  takes  the  student  as  he  finds 
him,  not  asking  why  he  is  thus  and  so,  but  with  a  keen  insight, 
bom  of  training,  interest,  sympathy  and  devotion  to  his  work, 
he  creates  a  ground  of  confidence  and  makes  the  student  feel, 
ere  their  first  interview  closes,  that  come  what  else  will,  he  cer- 
tainly has  one  man  on  the  campus  who  will  extend  him  a  helping 
hand  when  he  needs  it. 

No  one  can  measure  the  far-reaching  power  of  such  relation- 
ship in  school  and  college  life,  but  we  are  so  commercial  we 
do  not  care  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  or  our  department  demands 
that  our  attention  be  concentrated  there,  or  we  have  a  natural 
revulsion  against  doing  such  work,  or  we  say  we  believe  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  only  the  fittest  ought  to  survive ;  or 
we  let  Horace  say  it  for  us,  **  Every  fellow  for  himself,  and 
devil  take  the  hindmost." 

The  personal  touch  between  the  student  and  his  life  director 
will  never  be  belittled  nor  rejected,  because  such  party  looks 
upon  it  as  something  sacred.  All  things  intellectual,  social, 
ethical,  financial  and  religious  may  be  discussed,  and  advice 
bearing  on  these  be  given  in  a  manner  no  less  serious  than  the 
counsel  of  a  father  to  his  son. 

From  the  time  the  boy  enters  high  school  till  he  graduates 
from  college  he  is  an  adolescent  This  means  the  age  of  trial, 
of  experimentation,  of  hallucination.  It  is  during  this  period 
that  boys  and  girls  run  away  from  home ;  they  are  filled  with 
adventure ;  they  are  unsettled.     This  is  the  period  when  habits 
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of  great  portent  are  formed.  They  seem  like  rudderless  ships 
on  unknown  seas,  and  are  driven  now  here,  now  there,  by 
every  attractive  or  distractive  force. 

It  is  such  an  individual  that  we  often  set  afloat  in  a  great 
school  organization,  and  offer  no  guidance,  no  direction,  no 
suggestion  of  a  better  way  to  him.  Is  it  then  surprising  that 
such  a  small  per  cent  of  those  entering  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  are  able  to  hold  on  to  the  end  ?  It  was  my  lot  to 
spend  six  years  on  the  same  campus,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  class  of  institutions 
to  which  that  small  Ohio  college  belongs ;  but  my  pleasantest 
memories  are  not  directly  of  the  college,  but  of  the  two  or  three 
men  on  the  faculty,  who  once  during  my  student  life  called  me 
aside  and  offered  a  word  of  suggestion  and  direction.  I  have 
forgotten  most  of  the  college  songs,  all  of  the  college  yells, 
many  of  my  fraternal  associates,  and  most  of  the  college 
widows ;  but  those  words  of  personal  touch  are  indelible. 

It  is  commencement  day  in  a  large  Eastern  university.  A 
young,  interesting,  cultured  woman  approaches  her  father  with 
this  expression  :  **  Father,  I  think  Til  go  down  to  the  exercises 
this  morning,  because  they  say  the  president  appears  to-day, 
and  I  want  to  see  him.  You  know  I've  been  in  college  here 
four  years,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  president."  All  this,  if 
you  please,  in  a  country  of  democratic  simplicity — no  casts,  no 
classes. 

Think  of  this  kind  of  personal  interest.  Has  it  any  place  in 
a  system  of  education  where  all  are  equals?  I  imagine  his 
oflice  was  easy  of  access,  and  the  young  womenr  would  always 
remember  him  with  great  singleness  of  mind. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  yet  it  is  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  to  throttle  the  spirit  and  the  conditions 
which  permit  such  things  to  take  place,  that  I  am  pleading  for 
a  school  counselor,  a  director  of  life. 

.  The  need  of  this  work  is  greater  in  some  respects  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  than  in  the  college ;  but  here  we  do  this  work  at 
short  range,  while  in  the  higher  institutions  it  is  done  at  long 
range,  and  the  plan  of  study,  recitation,  etc.,  make  it  much 
easier  to  get  to  one  than  to  the  other ;  and  yet,  the  intense  and 
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strenuous  lives  which  many  parents  live  lead  them,  either  from 
laziness,  lack  of  interest  or  necessity,  to  hand  over  to  the 
teacher,  **  wille,  nille,"  almost  the  entire  direction  of  the  boy's 
life.  This  magnifies  the  work  of  the  director ;  but  it  is  a  com- 
pliment to  his  work  that  the  parent  is  willing  to  intrust  to  him 
the  thing  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  greatest  importance* 

The  law  recognizes  this  magisterial  function ;  but  the  school 
patrons  have  so  extended  it  in  its  interpretation,  that  instead  of 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  parent,  the  teacher  acts  as  the 
parent  in  the  child's  life  direction.  Education  then  becomes 
what  our  fondest  wishes  have  made  it — a  directing  influence 
affecting  the  mental,  moral,  social  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
individual  student* 

The  lack  of  respect  for' civil  and  scholastic  authority,  mani- 
fested so  generally  among  school  and  college  students,  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  lack  of  direction  at  home,  in  school 
and  in  college.  Nowhere,  it  is  said,  is  there  such  a  woeful 
disregard  for  state  and  municipal  law  as  in  this  country.  If 
we,  as  educators,  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  cultivating  good  cit- 
izenship, may  we  not,  in  our  ^*  sins  of  omission,"  bear  a  goodly 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  reprehensible  conduct  also  ? 

We  are  often  led  to  cloak  our  own  shortcomings  by  laying  at 
the  door  of  the  foreign-born  part  of  our  population  all  that  is 
undesirable  in  our  citizenship.  This  implication  is  neither  true 
nor  justified  by  the  facts.  Go,  if  you  please,  into  any  commu- 
nity containing  none  but  native  born,  and  inquire.  You  will 
find  this  same  disregard  for  law,  born  of  much-abused  freedom  ; 
this  disrespect  for  parental  authority  and  old  age,  born  of  a 
false  interpretation  of  a  boy's  rights. 

If  left  either  undirected  or  unrestricted,  this  same  spirit  de- 
velops into  absolute  anarchy.  Who  that  can  look  back  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  view  our  educational  status  as  it  was 
then,  can  recall  a  school  strike,  a  college  strike?  We  had  a 
strike  in  our  ward  schools  recently.  All  these  things  are 
manifestations  of  misdirected  lives.  There  are  many  causes 
for  such  outbreaks ;  but  in  my  judgment,  the  most  fundamental 
is  the  failure  of  the  parent  or  teacher  or  guardian  to  give  proper 
direction  to  the  life. 
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We  have  gone  to  an  extreme  on  the  matter  of  punishment, 
but  there  are  good  proofs  on  many  sides  that  we  are  soon  to 
repent  of  our  folly  and  return  to  some  old-fashioned  methods  of 
control.  *^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it/'  and  <<  He  that 
spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son,'*  have  been  laid  on  the  shelf 
for  a  brief  period,  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  they  are 
being  taken  down,  not  molded  by  age  and  disuse,  but  well 
seasoned,  bright  and  more  powerful  than  ever  because  of  the 
merited  rest  they  have  enjoyed. 

The  field  of  the  counselor  is  bounded  directly  by  the  number 
of  students  coming  under  his  direction,  but  indirectly,  his  influ- 
ence touches  all  living  in  the  community.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  he  be  a  sociologist  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  he  must  know 
human  society,  its  struggles,  its  aims  and  ambitions.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  conduct  an  employment  agency,  and  yet, 
if  he  does  his  full  duty,  he  will  either  know  or  can  find  out 
where  deserving  students  may  find  honest  and  remunerative 
employment.  To  be  more  specific,  if  a  struggling  young  man 
has  a  buck  saw  longing  to  be  employed  for  revenue  only,  the 
counselor  will  easily  give  direction  to  the  wood  pile. 

In  this  age  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  counselor  be  a  theo- 
logian, whatever  this  word  may  have  come  to  mean  in  exten- 
sion, but  he  ought  to  know  enough  of  Paul's  pedagogy  to  point 
a  struggling  soul  to  the  light,  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith  in 
Ood  and  human  kind,  and  to  defend  a  penitent  offender  against 
presidential  wrath. 

This  adviser  need  not  be  a  great  phychologist  and  philos- 
opher, but  he  must  be  a  keen  student  of  human  character ; 
must  know  how  to  deal  best  with  the  students  of  varied  tempera- 
ments ;  direct  them  along  their  lines  of  greatest  strength,  or 
make  them  content  to  be  mediocres  in  all  they  attempt  to  do. 

The  school  and  college  counselor  need  not  be  a  politician, 
but  he  must  have  enough  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
student  body,  enough  knowledge  of  their  prejudices  and  prefer- 
ences to  know  when  and  how  to  take  hold  of  any  question ; 
when  and  how  to  let  go.  He  must  be  a  diplomat  in  the  best 
sense,  and  use  this  power  only  for  the  advantage  of  those  whom 
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he  serves.     Behind  all  these  qualities  there  must  be  the  man, 
and  without  this  all  things  are  futile. 

We  have  recorded  here  the  products  of  our  own  experience 
and  observation,  and  have  tried  to  show,  first,  that  a  life  direc- 
tor is  necessary  in  all  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  order 
to  save  from  shipwreck  a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  not  the  wisdom  to  **  go  it  alone'' ;  second,  the 
earlier  and  smaller  institutions  seemed  to  get  closer  to  the 
students  and  gave  more  thought  to  producing  men  than  handing 
out  diplomas ;  third,  the  rapid  development  and  growth  of  our 
institutions  of  learning  have  tended  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the 
individual  and  have  rendered  impossible  the  intimate  personal 
relations,  once  so  common  between  student  and  teacher ;  fourth, 
the  small  institutions  are  differentiated  from  the  large  to-day, 
the  small  ones  preserving  to  some  degree  the  direction  of  the 
students'  lives,  the  large  ones  being  compelled  to  give  up  this 
work  largely  and  entrust  the  little  that  is  done  to  a  dean,  whose 
time  is  already  taken  up  with  regular  class  work :  nien  are  .enter- 
ing college  younger  and  hence  need  more  oversight;  fifth, 
the  parents'  self-release  from  most  things  affecting  the  child, 
things  physical,  social,  mental,  ethical  are  a  compliment  to  the 
teacher's  work  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity ;  sixth,  the  counselor  must  combine  in  an  attractive  per- 
sonality the  most  telling  characteristics  of  the  model  parent,  the 
sociologist,  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  psychologist  and 
the  diplomatist.  Behind  all  must  be  the  man  whose  heart  beats 
for  humanity. 
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|OW  and  then  in  different  countries,  fears  are 
expressed  that  the  number  of  births  is  scarcely 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  deaths.  Not  only 
is  a  tendency  to  sterility  increasing,  but  people 
seem  to  care  less  for  their  offspring.  Infant 
asylums,  orphanages,  poorhouses  and  charitable 
institutions  generally,  are  increasing.  The  num- 
ber of  the  disinherited,  thrown  upon  public  or 
private  charity,  grows  daily.  New  institutions  are  being 
opened  to  paliate  new  miseries,  seeking  the  aid  of  the  state  or 
community.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  family  is  being  effaced ; 
its  rdle  is  lessened,  family  training  and  education  are  becoming 
a  luxury. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  increase  in  the  struggle  for  existence ; 
on  the  other  hand,  desire  for  ease  and  pleasure,  which  charac- 
terizes our  age ;  in  a  word,  misery  and  selfishness  cause  the 
reduction  of  births  and  the  abandonment  of  the  child  to  the 
charge  of  servants,  who  relieve  the  parents  of  all  care  and 
anxiety. 

Sometimes  children  are  much  inferior  to  their  parents.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  servants  from  whom  the  children 
receive  most  of  their  early  training. 

CAUSES 

According  to  Tarde,  the  causes  of  the  great  increase  of  crime 
are,  in  part,  the  same  as  those  which  cause  the  diminution  of 
births.  The  propagation  of  doctrines,  which  have  destroyed 
the  traditional  principles  of  religion,  of  morality  and  of  the 
family,  without  providing  anything  in  their  place,  has  weak- 
ened society  at  its  roots.  Also,  the  growing  ambition  for  social 
ascendency  creates  new  needs,  and  makes  necessities  out  of 

*  Senate  Document  No.  187,  58th  Congress,  3d  Session. 
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things  not  long  since  called  luxuries.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  number  of  births  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  family  needs 
increase.  This  may  be  related  to  the  increase  of  crime.  The 
exodus  to  the  cities  causes  detachment  from  home  and  fireside, 
and  frequent  unclassing  of  individuals,  tending  to  break  family 
ties. 

Then,  not  only  the  increase  of  poverty,  but  the  making 
the  masses  more  conscious  of  their  needs,  by  the  increase  of 
wealth,  tends  to  general  discontent.  Thus  some  explanation 
may  be  given  of  the  parallel  increase  of  crime,  wealth  and 
sterility. 

There  is  also  the  increase  of  alcoholism,  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  crime. 

LARGB   FAMILIES    FAVORABLE 

The  reasons  that  cause  fewer  children  are  the  same  as  those 
that  lead  to  parental  neglect  in  the  rearing  of  children.  A 
father  with  little  authority  and  morality,  when  he  has  seven  or 
eight  children,  feels  the  necessity  of  supervision  over  them ; 
but  a  strict  father,  with  only  one  or  two  children,  is  liable  to 
be  too  indulgent  with  them. 

IDEA   OF   STRUGGLE   FOR   EXISTENCE   UNFAVORABLE 

If,  instead  of  the  principles  of  traditional  religion,  as  kind- 
ness, modesty,  devotion  and  sacrifice,  social  life  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  accordance  with  modern  tendencies,  as  primarily  a 
battle  and  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  it  is  good  that  it  is 
so ;  if  the  public  should  actually  believe  this,  what  an  impulse 
it  would  give  to  crime,  suicide  and  insanity ! 

CITY   LIFE   UNFAVORABLE 

The  almost  universal  tendency  to  live  in  cities,  causes  a  decay 
of  the  country  life.  An  English  writer  says  of  his  own  country 
that,  **  The  rush  of  life,  the  desire  of  wealth,  the  passion  for 
exciting  pleasures  among  the  well  to  do,  the  high  rents,  the 
distance  men  have  to  travel  to  their  work,  the  insecurity  of  that 
work,  the  daily  labor  of  married  women  and,  perhaps,  greatest 
of  all,  the  public  house,  all  combine  to  make  the  happy  homes 
of  Old  England,  so  far  as  the  poorer  classes  are  concerned,  a 
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figure  of  speech  and  a  poetical  dream."  This  is^  to  some  extent, 
true  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  old-fashioned  home  is  the 
best  place  yet  known  for  the  training  oC  a  child.  But  such 
homes,  owing  to  conditions  beyond  control,  are  growing  fewer 
and  fewer. 

The  great  bulk  of  youthful  offenders  come  from  those  homes 
where  parental  control  and  interest  are  lax  or  non-existent. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  general  increase 
of  crime  among  the  young. 

PARENTS   WHO   GET   RID    OF   THEIR   CHILDREN 

Many  parents  desire  to  get  rid  of  their  children  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.  Some  have  connived  at  their  children's  evil  ways, 
some  have  even  placed  money  so  that  their  children  might 
take  it  and  be  brought  into  custody,  thus  ridding  themselves  of 
the  care  and  expense  of  their  offspring. 

If  such  parents  were  compelled  to  have  their  children  at 
home,  could  such  a  home  be  beneficial  to  any  child?  While 
no  one  is  in  favor  of  encouraging  parents  to  place  their  children 
upon  public  charity,  yet,  as  the  children  are  not  to  blame  for 
having  such  parents,  they  should  have  first  consideration. 

AGES   TWELVE   TO   FOURTEEN   A   CRITICAL   TIME 

It  has  been  found  in  France  that  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
boys  are  most  frequently  sent  to  reformatories,  and  girls,  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  ages  of  twelve  for  the 
boys  and  fourteen  for  the  girls  are  critical.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  children  of  the  poor  seek  employment,  escaping  the 
control  of  the  school,  without  coming  back  under  the  charge  of 
the  parents.  At  this  age,  also,  passions  begin  to  develop  and 
youth  becomes  an  easy  prey  to'  Uie  temptations  of  the  street. 
Thus  the  school  is,  in  itself,  a  safeguard  as  long  as  the  child 
attends  it,  but  it  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  school  is  inca- 
pable of  arming  the  pupil  against  the  temptations  of  life  when 
he  has  ceased  to  attend. 

Pascal  called  the  child  a  little  impulsive  being,  who  is  pushed 
indifferently  toward  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  influences 
which  surround  him,  like  soft  clay,  of  whatever  form,  it  cannot 
resist  the  hand  of  the  potter. 
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MOST   CHILDREN   CAN   BE   SAVED 

The  great  majority  of  children  can  be  saved  if  taken  in  time. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  naturally  depraved  and  vicious  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  come  from  debauched  or  drunken  parents, 
presenting  physical  and  mental  stigmata,  in  epilepsy,  imbecility 
and  insanity,  who  are  called  degenerates.  Many  of  these  are, 
doubtiess,  incorrigible. 

DEFECTIVE   PARENTAGE 

There  are  parents  who  are  unworthy,  and  others,  incapable 
or  negligent.  There  are  mothers  and  fathers  who,  by  their 
conduct  or  bad  treatment,  put  their  children  in  peril ;  these  are 
mostly  drunkards. 

The  family  ties  are  weakened  by  death  of  both  or  one  of  the 
parents,  by  disease  and  by  poverty.  Against  these,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done. 

The  movement  of  the  people  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
and  the  floating  character  of  the  population  tend,  with  the  loss 
of  native  ground,  to  lessen  family  sentiment.  The  unhealthy 
promiscuous  conditions  surrounding  tenement  houses,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  woman's  wages,  the  deplored  condition  of  the  young 
girl  in  the  lower  classes,  cause  a  disintegration  of  the  family 
life. 

Then  the  numerous  clubs,  both  women's  and  men's,  mean  so 
much  time  taken  from  the  family  life.  The  increase  of  divorces, 
of  which  the  children  are  innocent  victims,  the  second  mar- 
riages, often  inspired  by  egotism  and  selfishness ;  these  make 
family  life  a  mere  name. 

CHANGES   IN   FAMILY   LIFE 

Formerly  the  father  went  to  work  alone,  and  the  mother 
remained  at  home  to  attend  to  her  household  duties,  and  look 
after  the  training  of  the  children  ;  now  the  wife  goes  out  with 
her  husband  to  work,  leaving  the  children  at  home  alone,  or 
in  the  charge  of  other  people.  Formerly  the  father  came  home 
early  from  work  and  greeted  his  children,  adding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mother  by  firmness  and  kindness.  Now  the  father 
may  return  late,  or  only  to  remain  a  short  time,  and  then  goes 
to  the  saloon,  or  to  fulfill  some  so-called  political  duties. 
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SCHOOL   CANNOT   SUPPLANT   FAMILY   LIFE 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  school  supply  this  want  of 
family  training  for  the  young ;  but  the  school-teacher  has  too 
little  time  and  opportunity  to  accomplish  such  a  heroic  task ; 
and  even  if  he  should  succeed  to  any  extent,  the  results  of  his 
labor  might  be  destroyed  by  the  bad  conditions  surrounding 
such  children  out  of  school  hours.  To  help  the  child  withstand 
modern  temptations,  there  is  more  need  than  ever  of  right 
moral  feeling,  firmness  of  will,  and  moral  resistance;  such 
characteristics  cannot  be  produced  by  theoretical  teaching 
alone. 

EFFORTS  OF  THE   STATE 

The  state  has  been  trying  to  do  something  through  laws 
punishing  the  guilty — ^by  reformatories,  houses  of  refuge,  in- 
dustrial schools,  juvenile  courts,  indeterminate  sentence,  etc. — 
but  this  is  after  the  disease  is  discovered ;  the  barn  is  locked 
after  the  horse  is  stolen.  However  much  good  the  state  has 
done,  crime  among  the  young  is  increasing  proportionally 
faster  than  the  population.  One  great  need  is  methods  directly 
preventive.  While  all  the  means  now  employed  by  the  state 
doubtless  tend  to  prevent  crime,  yet  they  are  mainly  indirect. 
The  need  is  to  modify  as  much  as  possible  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  crime ;  to  nullify  the  sources  of  the  disease. 

CRIME  SHOULD  BE  ATTACKED  AT  ITS  ROOTS 

Just  as  every  state  employs  a  health  officer,  not  only  to  stop 
but  to  prevent  disease,  so  the  state  should  make  provision  for 
preventing  crime  by  employment  of  the  best  methods  known  to 
science  and  sociology.*  That  is,  instead  of  palliative  measures, 
the  causes  of  crime  should  be  first  sought  out.  Just  as  in 
cholera,  once  the  dread  of  nations,  the  discovery  of  its  cause 
has  made  it  a  rare  disease ;  so  in  crime,  the  investigation  of  its 
causes  may  result  in  lessening  it  greatly. 


*See  Man  and  Abnormal  Man  (by  writer) »  Senate  Document  No.  1S7,  58th 
Congress,  3d  Session. 
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SHORT   SENTBNCBS   UNFAVORABLE 

A  boy  who  may  have  lived  in  a  dingy  attic,  or  over  a  stable, 
or  in  a  damp  cellar,  is  suddenly  placed  in  a  comfortable,  clean 
prison  cell.  While  on  many  a  day  he  had  no  sufficient  meal, 
and  often  went  to  bed  hungry,  he  now  has  regular  meals. 
While  daily  he  may  have  received  brutal  treatment,  he  is  now 
considered  humanely.  The  result  is,  when  he  leaves  prison  he 
may  feel  almost  contented  with  such  a  life. 

The  mo^al  effect  is,  that  a  brief  confinement  takes  away  the 
fear  of  prison,  which  is  always  a  strong  factor  in  keeping  the 
young  from  crime.  This  may  be  a  reason  why  youthful 
criminals  so  easily  fall  back  into  crime. 

INJURY   OF   PUBLICITY 

If  the  boy  has  a  sense  of  honor  he  will  be  greatly  injured 
through  the  publication  of  his  crime  and  punishment.  Or  the 
boy  who,  up  to  the  present,  was  a  nobody,  sees  himself  sud- 
denly in  the  limelight,  his  name  and  photograph  in  the  papers, 
long  speeches  made  which  concerned  him  only,  his  counsel's 
eloquence  may  have  given  him  freedom  from  punishment  with 
the  applause  of  the  public.  All  this  flatters  the  boy ;  he  feels 
he  is  more  important  and  far  superior  to  his  former  schoolmates 
or  companions,  among  some  of  whom  he  may  be  a  hero. 
Crime  is  not  so  bad,  after  all ;  prison  is  easy  and  rather  inter- 
esting. This  is  somewhat  the  general  impression  left  upon 
the  young. 

EDUCATION   AND   CRIME 

Montesquieu  said,  **We  receive  three  different  or  contrary 
kinds  of  education — one  from  our  parents,  another  from  our 
teachers,  and  another  from  the  world."  This  is  still  true  to-day. 
The  family,  if  not  bad,  is  often  indifferent  to  the  children's 
education.  Some  do  not  know  how ;  others  do  not  desire  to 
try  to  correct  the  defects  of  their  children.  The  trend  of 
modem  education  seems  to  be  to  develop  the  mind  rather  than 
to  form  the  character. 

The  education  that  tenement  house  children  receive  from  the 
world  while  playing  in  the  streets  tends  to  develop  whatever  is 
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bad  in  their  nature*  though  no  doubt  it  sharpens  their  wits, 
producing  a  type  of  street  urchin,  or  slum  child. 

MORAL  EDUCATION 

A  general  defect  in  education  seems  to  be  in  giving  too  much 
weight  to  the  intellectual  and  rationalistic  side  of  nature,  and 
too  little  to  moral  impulses.  This  boy  stole  because  he  was 
ignorant ;  no,  he  stole  because  of  his  bad  social  or  parental 
surroundings,  which  are  also  the  cause  of  his  ignorance,  he  not 
having  the  means  to  obtain  an  education.  Goethe  says  to 
liberalize  the  mind  without  giving  one  control  of  his  character 
is  bad. 

Fouillee  believes  that  moral  skepticism  in  children  and  young 
men  is  the  result  of  religious  skepticism.  If,  as  some  claim, 
we  must  emancipate  the  mind  and  liberalize  the  spirit,  we  must 
be  all  the  more  solicitous  as  to  moral  education ;  for  the  old 
religious  ideals  are  almost  inseparably  connected  with  moral 
ideals,  and  an  effort  to  separate  them  may  be  a  reform  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Anti-religious  intolerance  is  no^  only  worse, 
but  more  injurious  than  religious  intolerance. 

While  reform  in  education  to  establish  moral  character  may 
do  much  in  lessening  crime,  by  making  the  young  more  able 
to  resist  temptation,  yet  it  has  its  limits,  especially  if  the  press 
is  allowed  to  publish  broadcast,  matter  that  is  injurious  for 
youthful  minds. 

127  "A."  St.,  N.  E. 


The  Child  and  Child  Education  Among  the 

Ancient  Qreeks* 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  PATTERSON,  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE,   KENTUCKY 

»L  roads  may  lead  to  Rome,  but  all  pilgrimages, 
some  way,  lead  to  Grreece.  The  poet  burnt- 
offers  his  hecatomb  to  Homer  and  Sophocles; 
the  sculptor  to  Myron  and  Pheidias ;  the  archi- 
tect to  Ictinus  and  Callicrates ;  the  philosopher  to 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  physicist  to  Democritus 
and  Epicurus.  What  wonder  if  the  modern  edu- 
.cator  lead  the  young  boy  back  to  the  old  Greek 
school  I  The  increased  ethical  turn,  which  the  educational 
system  of  to-day  is  taking,  is  a  recognition  of  the  Greek  prin- 
ciple, that  education  should  be  based  on  the  continuing  and 
universal  needs  of  man,  not  on  his  requirements  as  a  mere  in- 
strument, f  The  culture  value  of  a  study,  as  much  as  its  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  social  value,  is  being  appreciated  again. 
A  review  of  Greek  child  education  may  well  begin  with  a 
sketch  of  the  ancient  schoolmaster  himself.  "Like  Omms  Gallia ^ 
he  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  He  was  pedagogue,  tutor 
and  rhetorician.  The  pedagogue  was  no  more  than  an  attend- 
ant of  children   to   and  from   school^  rixvaiv  dizdds  npitriSu^  zs  he   is 

styled  by  Euripides,  in  Medea  53,  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
nothing  else  to  do  with  the  training  of  his  charge  than  to  teach 
him  modesty  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  He  was  probably 
not  even  allowed  in  the  schoolroom.  The  tutor,  like  the  modern 
teacher,  was  not  well  paid ;  and  not  unlike  his  pedantic  name- 
sake of  to-day,  he  was  often  a  pedant,  and  in  no  great  repute  for 
wisdom.  The  later  poets  even  aimed /acetiae  at  the  head  of  the 
pedant  as  a  noodle.  The  'Airreia  of  Hierocles,  and  Eberhardt's 
modern  work  represent  collections  of  these  jests.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  them  is  the  story  of  the  Greek  pedant,  a  bald 
man  and  a  barber.     The  three  were  journeying  together.   They 

*  Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  for  valuable  information  from  the  schol- 
arly paper  of  F.  E.  Whitaker,  in  Appieton's  Popular  Science  Monthly,  October, 
1898.  Material  has  been  freely  used  from  Becker's  Charicles ;  Blumner's  Home 
Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks ;  Gardner  and  Jevons'  Greek  Antiquities ;  David- 
son's Education  of  the  Greek  People,  and  others,  besides,  of  course,  from  the 
Greek  authors  themselves. 

t  Consult  Payne's  Essay  on  Education. 
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divided  the  night  into  three  watches  between  them,  and  the 
watch  of  the  barber  fell  first.  So  strong  was  the  instinct  of  his 
craft  upon  him  that,  to  amuse  himself,  he  shaved  close  the 
sleeping  pedant's  head.  When  the  pedant's  vigil  came  on,  and 
he  was  awaked  by  the  barber,  he  rubbed  his  shaven  poll  and 
said  in  disgust,  <*  What  an  arrant  fool  is  this  barber ;  he's  waked 
the  bald  man  instead  of  me."  It  was  also  a  Greek  pedant  who 
shut  his  eyes  before  a  mirror  to  see  how  he  would  look  while 
asleep ;  and  another  of  that  ilk  refused  an  excellent  situation  for 
his  tomb  because  it  was  unhealthy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  third  division  of  Greek  schoolmaster, 
the  great  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  who  may  be  called  univer- 
sity teachers,  was  held  in  great  esteem.  They  often  received 
large  fees,  like  Gorgias,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  his  lectures.  Menander's  school- 
master in  Plautus'  Bacch.  Ill,  36, 37,  laments  the  good  old  days 
and  complains  of  the  latter-day  boy,  **  while  now  if  you  but  lay 
the  weight  of  your  hand  on  a  boy,  before  he's  even  seven  years 
old,  of  a  sudden  the  imp  breaks  your  pedagogic  head  with 
his  slate."  This  quotation  brings  us  closer  to  our  subject — the 
Greek  child. 

The  sacred  olive,  which  also  crowned  the  victor  in  the  great 
games,  decorated  the  door  post  within  which  lay  a  new-bom 
male  child.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  blazon  of  hope  for  future 
triumph  in  Olympic  dust.  Woolen  fillets  draped  the  house 
front,  if  the  child  was  female — suppliant  emblems,*  no  doubt, 
for  such  a  birth  was  held  in  dread.  The  chief  birth  ceremo- 
nials were  the  d/i<ptdp6/Ata  and  the  SexdTjj.  The  d;i^idp6fna^  *«  run- 
ning around,"  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  attendants,  un- 
clothed, bore  the  infant  around  the  blazing  hearth.  A  purifica- 
tion of  themselves  and  the  mother  completed  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  The  dexdTTj^  or  **  tenth  day,"  was  a  feast  day,  cele- 
brating the  acknowledgment  of  the  babe  by  its  father.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  father  had  the  right  to  expose  his  offspring,  and 
XOTpat^  containing  a  baby  girl,  were  not  infrequently  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Greek  cities.  Fortunate  the  occupant  of  that  earthen 
vessel  if  some  humbler  *«  Pharaoh's  daughter  "  took  it  home. 

*  See  Blayde'8  note  3  to  Soph.  O.  T. 
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It  is  in  the  training  of  babes  in  arms  up  to  the  school  age  that 
modem  child  culture  has  one  of  its  greatest  fields  of  usefulness. 
Observers,  like  Frederick  Tracy,  say  that  at  least  the  musical 
capacity  can  be  either  cultivated  or  injured  during  the  first  four 
or  five  years  of  life.*  Training  begins  even  with  the  lullaby, 
since  nurses'  songs  and  tales  leave  a  life-long  impress  on  the 
plastic  nature  of  the  child,  and  the  experimental  laboratory  of 
the  child,  the  nursery  and  its  toys,  can  be  made  a  useful  element 
of  early  training.  It  is  not  too  soon,  even  in  the  nursery,  to 
appeal  to  the  dramatic  impulse  so  strong  in  children,  nor  to 
act  on  the  principle  that  the  first  words  from  baby  lips  are  ^'  lan- 
guage, a  case  of  human  imitativeness  in  every  individual  who 
learns  it."t  For  the  first  time  in  history,  attention  is  being 
specially  brought  to  most  of  these  facts,  at  least  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  child  study.  The  nursery  school  of  ethical 
culture  finds  scarcely  a  rival  original  among  the  Hellenes,  ex- 
cept that  there  are,  it  is  true,  hints  of  its  lessons  in  Homer, 
where  one  may  find  everything.  Hector  showed  a  recognition 
of  one  of  the  principles  just  named,  when  to  keep  from  alarm- 
ing his  little  son,  he  removed  from  his  head  the  ''  bronze  helm 
and  its  horse-tail  plume,  which  nodded  frightfully  from  the  tip- 
top of  the  casque."  % 

The  cradle  of  old  was  possibly  a  basket-like  swing,  though 
Plato  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  it.  The  skaphe  must  have 
meant  something  of  the  kind,  §  but  how  closely  it  resembled  a 
real  cradle  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  baby  was  oftener  rocked 
in  the  arms,  or  in  some  make-shift  cradle,  like  the  martial  hol- 
low of  Pteselaus'  shield,  in  which  little  Heracles  and  his  brother 
heard  their  first  lullaby,  as  is  told  by  Theocritus  XXIV,  7,  9, — 

**  Sleep,  little  babies  of  mine, 
Sleep  that  hath  sweet  awaking. 
Brother  in  brother's  arms. 
Soul  of  mine,  sleep. 
Blest  be  thy  dreams,  happy  babes. 
Slumber  till  dawn  is  breaking ; 
Blessed  ones,  sleep." 

*  Psychology  of  Childhood,  page  26. 
t  Royce,  in  Century  Magazine, 
til,  VI,  469,  470. 
§  Aristotle,  Poet,  16. 
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The  invention  of  the  rattle  makes  us  think  more  highly  of 
the  great  Archytas  than  even  does  his  solution  of  the  problem 
of  doubling  the  cube.  Agesilaus  never  rode  a  nobler  charger 
to  his  victories  in  Asia  Minor  than  was  the  stick  horse,  which 
he  was  caught  riding  with  his  boys  in  the  nursery.  Children 
often  made  their  own  toys,  soldiers,  animals  and  dolls,  out  of 
clay  or  pomegranate  rinds.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the 
mention  made  of  great  men  condescending  to  the  toys  of  chil- 
dren, recalls  an  exquisite  legend  of  the  Divine  Child  Lover. 
He  found  a  littie  girl  in  tears  because  her  more  skillful  brothers 
laughed  at  the  crude,  clay  birds  which  she  moulded.  With  a 
sweet  smile  on  his  lips  he  touched  the  rude  models,  and  lo ! 
white  perfect  doves  hovered  about  the  happy  child.  Go-carts, 
tops,  hoops,  ball,  kitesailing,  seesaw,  jackstones,  blindman's 
buff,  hopscotch,  tug  of  war,  huUy  gully,  prisoner's  base  and 
June-bug  flying  furnished  sports  to  the  Greek  child  similar  to 
those  of  most  children  of  to-day.  Unfortunately,  dice,  and  quail 
and  cock  pitting  also  appealed  to  some  older  Greek  boys.  This 
custom  naturally  suggests  modes  of  punishment. 

The  chief  resource  in  disciplining  was  the  sandal  or  slipper. 
As  the  Grreek  sandal  was  fastened  either  with  a  thong  or  twisted 
cords  often  multiplied  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  bad  Greek  boy  got  a  good  strapping.  Worse 
than  the  slipper  as  a  means  of  punishment,  and  without  a  moral 
value,  was  the  method  of  frightening  children  by  bugbears — 
bogies,  like  the  Akko  and  Alphito.*  One  of  these  monsters, 
the  Empousa,  is  described  in  Ar.,  Frogs,  290-292,  as  of  varying 
form,  *'at  one  time  a  cow,  then  a  mule  and  again  a  woman; 
then  no  longer  woman,  but  a  dog."  The  Mormo,  another  of 
these  bogies,  is  mentioned  in  Theocritus*  charming  Idyll  XV, 
40.  Praxinoe  is  prinking  for  the  Adonais  festival,  and  chatting 
away  with  her  friend  Gorgo.  When  her  little  boy  cries  for 
her  to  take  him  along,  she  says,  **No,  I  won't,  baby  boy,  Old 
Mormo  and  the  *  horsie '  will  bite  you."  Such  creations, 
with  nurses'  tales  (rar^oiv  fxhOoi)^  just  as  they  do  to-day,  aroused 
superstitious  terrors  in  children,  from  which  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  recover  in  after  life.     Plato  was  the  first  to  notice  this 

*  Plutarch  de  Stoic.    Repugn.  15. 
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flaw  of  frightening  by  nleans  of  bugbears  in  the  early  moral 
education  of  children.  (Lex.  X,  p.  887.)  Afterwards,  ^sop's 
Fables  were  advocated  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  harm- 
ful myths  of  nurses.  Angelo  Mosso,  the  famous  Italian  physi- 
ologist, tells  of  an  old  soldier  who  could  face  a  battle  field 
fearlessly,  but  who  never  lost  his  dread  of  a  lonesome  chapel, 
because  an  old  servant  once  threatened  to  shut  him  up  in  such 
a  place  with  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  man. 

At  about  the  age  of  seven  the  boys  were  separated  from  the 
girls  and  sent  to  school.  The  little  girl  absorbed  what  educa- 
tion she  could  at  home.  She  was  married  so  young,  indeed, 
that  she  went  directly  from  doll  to  altar ;  and  that  maiden  was 
the  best  educated  who  had  learned  but  one  lesson,  modesty 

In  Sparta  and  all  the  Dorian  States  the  training  of  boys  was 
regulated  by  the  state.  This  training  was  almost  entirely  mili- 
tary, while  the  intellectual  training  was  of  minor  importance. 
Although  education  at  Athens  does  not  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pulsory,f  nor  the  tutors  under  any  supervision  as  to  qualification 
or  method,  there  were  certain  inspectors  {apxai)  appointed  by 
the  Code  of  Solon  to  look  after  the  morality  of  the  schools. 
After  the  age  of  Thucydides  a  state  system  of  education  was 
developed,  and  its  apex  was  the  university  at  Athens.^  Since 
Pericles,  himself,  said  that  Athens  was  a  schoolhouse  of  Greece, 
this  paper  will  deal  especially  with  the  Athenian  school  system. 
Plato,  in  the  Protagoras,  says,  '*They  send  a  boy  to  teachers 
and  enjoin  upon  them  to  see  to  his  manners  even  more  than  to 
his  reading  and  music,"  and  he  also  says  that,  '*  skill  in  poetry 
is  the  principal  part  of  education."  With  reference  to  the  first 
quotation,  there  was  even  a  polite  way  for  a  Greek  boy  to  fold 
his  himation  ;  the  law  of  elegance  required  the  use  of  a  certain 
number  of  fingers  with  different  kinds  of  food.  Education  and 
cultivation,  things  different  in  themselves,  were  happily  blended. 
With  the  moral  aspect  kept  well  in  view,  the  elementary  course 
of  instruction  consisted  of  letters,  music  and  gymnastics.     Let- 

•Xen.,  Oecon.  VII,  4. 

t  Plato,  Alcib. 

X  Consult  Dumont,  L'Bpkehie  Attique, 
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ters  combined  the  **  three  R*s."  Athenseus,  BookX,  gives  us 
a  metrical  alphabet  like  the  rhymes  by  which  children  are 
sometimes  taught  their  letters  to-day.  In  learnifig  to  read,  the 
method  of  dividing  into  syllables  was  employed.  AthenaduSy 
in  the  passage  just  mentioned,  quotes  from  Callias :  **  Beia 
alpha^  ba;  beta  ei,  be;  beta  eta,  be;  beta  iota,  bi;  beta  ou, 
bo ;  beta  upsilon,  bu ;  beta  omega,  bo.''  This  is  much  like  a 
modern  jingle :  b,  a,  ba ;  b,  e,  be ;  b,  i,  ba  be  bi ;  b,  o,  bo ;  ba 
be  bi  bo ;  b,  u,  bu ;  ba  be  bi  bo  bu,  familiar  to  some  of  us  as  an 
old-fashioned  schoolroom  voWel  exercise. 

For  a  long  time  writing  was  thought  to  be  of  little  importance 
among  the  Greeks,  and  fit  only  fof  slave  amanuenses;  but 
when  it  came  into  vogue  it  was  taught  very  much  as  it  is  now. 
Copies  were  set  by  the  master,  and  the  hand  of  the  pupil  was 
often  guided  by  him.  Tablets  covered  with  wax  and  a  stylus 
of  ivory  or  metal  at  first  took  the  place  of  copy  book  and  pen, 
and  afterward  papyrus  and  parchment,  pens  of  split  reeds,  and 
a  red  and  black  ink  were  invented.  Verses  from  the  great 
poets  were  read,  copied  and  learned  by  heart,  so  that  many  of 
the  Greeks  were  able  to  repeat  from  memory  the  whole  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Not  only  was  much  reading  aloud  required 
of  pupils,  but  also  great  stress  was  put  upon  clear  intonation 
and  rhythmical  utterance.  So  great  was  the  emphasis  put  on 
musical,  distinct  vocalization,  that  an  actor  who  tripped  in  this 
or  mouthed  his  words  was  hissed  from  the  stage.  Imagine  the 
actor,  Hegelochus,  at  a  critical  point  in  one  of  Euripides'  lofty 
lines  saying,  **for  o'er  the  waves,  lo  1  I  behold  once  more  a  cat 
(calm), "  speaking  the  word galee  for  galene.  He  might  have 
stumbled  in  his  clumsy  dress  without  exciting  a 'smile,  yet  so 
rude  was  his  verbal  blunder  to  the  exacting  ear  of  his  audience 
that  it  not  only  provoked  real  **  cat  calls,"  but  also  gave  a  source 
of  ridicule  against  poet  and  player  unto  all  ages,  for  the  merci- 
lessly witty  Aristophanes  set  the  blunder  to  his  iambics  in  the 
Frogs. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  Greek  drama  was  built  on  well- 
known  legends,  with  conventional  and  cumbrous  pattern  of 
tunic,  mask  and  cothurnus,  and  with  scant  aid  of  scenery,  we 
can  understand  that  a  play  presented  little  in  the  way  of  new 
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situations^  interpretative  gestures  and  '^  asides."  Most  of  the 
interest  centered  in  the  lines,  and  since  the  audience  was  remote 
from  the  stage,  we  see  that  a  distinct  and  graceful  elocution  was 
imperative.  So,  too,  a  person  was  trained  from  boyhood  to 
speak  with  '^  pith  and  moment"  in  his  words,  and  not  like  a 
struck  bronze  pot,  to  go  ringing  on  until  stopped  by  the  touch 
of  a  hand.*  A  musical  and  measured  tongue  was,  of  course, 
the  best  instrument  of  expression  for  the  harmonious  brain* 
Socrates'  highest  tribute  to  the  sophist,  Protagoras,  was, — 

"So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  I  the  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear.** 

Arithmetic,  the  last  of  the  ^*  three  R's,"  was  taught,  if  at  all, 
in  the  Greek  school,  only  to  the  extent  of  a  little  adding  and 
subtracting,  and  less  multiplying  and  dividing.  The  human 
hand  naturally  furnished  the  simplest  tools  of  arithmetic.  A 
straight  line  (one  finger)  meant  one,  etc.,  to  five,  which  was 
represented  by  the  angular  outline  of  the  open  hand  (V)  ;  the 
two  hands  together,  represented  by  angular  signs  joined  at  the 
vertices,  stood  for  ten  (X).  Hundreds  and  thousands  were 
indicated  by  the  initial  letter  of  the  word,  and  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  were  also  assigned  values  and  used  in  notation.  The 
science  of  abstract  numbers  must  have  been  understood  to  a 
high  degree,  for  the  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture  show 
in  their  dimensions  its  controlling  principles,  so  stress  was  put 
on  th^  study  of  geometry,  as  having  more  ethical  value  than 
has  arithmetic.  Plato  required  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  of 
his  pupils,  but  he  said  that  arithmetic  should  only  be  learned 
for  an  amusement.  He  recommended  apples  as  a  good  means 
of  counting.  Did  the  old  philosopher  intimate  that  the  best 
way  to  get  addition  into  a  boy  was  to  have  him  eat  the  apples 
of  its  illustration? 

By  the  second  study  in  the  Greek  curriculum,  music,  was 
meant  a  much  broader  culture  than  is  meant  by  the  modern 
term.  Little  technical  knowledge  or  mastery  of  the  lyre  was 
required,  only  enough  to  strike  a  few  chords  of  accompaniment 
to  lyrical  masterpieces.  The  music  masters  were  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  lyric  poets,  and  '*  make  their  harmonies  and  rhythms 

♦  Plato. 
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quite  familiar  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  be  more 
gentle  and  harmonious  and  rhythmical,  and  so  more  fitted  for 
speech  and  action ;  for  the  life  of  man  in  every  part  has  need  of 
harmony  and  rhythm.'**  Music,  as  it  is  to-day,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  few  centuries.  Ancient  music  grew  out  of  the 
dance,  and  like  the  dance  was  used  specially  to  give  a  rhyth- 
mical interpretation  to  recitals  of  poetry.  Instruments  of  the 
lyre  class,  the  cithara,  phorminx  and  barbiton,  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  best  period  of  Athens,  while  the 
flute,  which  afterward  came  into  fashion,  was  considered  sen- 
timental and  less  adapted  to  mental  development.  Alcibiades' 
more  prosaic  objection  to  the  flute  was  that  it  distorted  the 
mouth.  The  Greeks  held  that  music  should  not  be  regarded 
only  as  a  pastime,  but  as  a  powerful  educational  factor. 

The  popular  songs  of  the  day,  and  **  rag-time''  melodies,  can 
do  as  much  harm  to  the  young  as  cheap  literature,  and  should 
be  as  carefully  kept  from  them.  One  who  acquires  a  taste  for 
the  music  of  the  vaudeville  and  cheap  theatre  is  not  likely  ever 
to  retire  to  the  dusky  chapel,  so  to  speak,  where  a  toccata  of 
Galuppi  inspired  Browning, — 

**  Brave  Galuppi !  that  was  music,  good  alike  at  grave  and  gay  I 
I  can  always  leave  off  talking  when  I  hear  a  master  play." 

**  Gymnastics,"  says  Plato,  **should  be  taught  the  young,  that 
the  weakness  of  the  bodies  may  not  force  them  to  play  the 
coward  in  war  or  on  any  other  occasion."  The  Greeks'  innate 
love  of  freedom  and  daring  of  adventure  had  taught  them  long 
before  to  cultivate  the  body  as  the  instrument  of  attaining  both 
of  these.  From  the  legendary  founding  of  the  Olympic  games 
by  Heracles,  from  the  first  determined  date  of  them,  776  B.  C, 
when  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  reviving  them,  on 
down  to  the  highest  period  of  Hellenic  culture,  in  which  we  are 
chiefly  interested,  the  long  and  short  foot  races,  the  races  in 
armor,  the  pentathlon,  wrestling  and  discus  throwing,  had  taken 
a  great  part  in  education.  The  gymnastic  was  gradually  un- 
folding into  Plato's  ideal  of  it — one  half  music.  Its  healthful 
culture  of  the  body  and  its  moral  training  of  self-restraint  and 

♦  Plato. 
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artistic  impulse,  had  made  it  *<  a  matter  of  the  fair  proportion 
between  soul  and  body,  of  the  soul  with  itself."  *  The  chariot 
race,  too,  served  the  same  end,  as  loilg  as  the  prize  was  a  spray 
of  olive  or  parsley,  as  long  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  Zeus, 
Poseidon  and  Apollo.  The  gymnastic  furnished  to  a  Myron 
and  a  Pindar  the  motive  of  sculpture  and  ode.  The  unhealthier 
part  of  Greek  gymnastic,  boxing  and  the  pancration,  perverted 
by  the  Romans  into  gladiatorial  contests,  survives  a  little  too 
much  in  the  athletics  of  to-day.  Modern  training  should  revive 
more  of  Plato's  /loofftxr;. 

With  gymnastics  an  account  of  the  training  of  the  child 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  is  finished.  He  who  desired  a  more 
liberal  education  entered  the  class  of  some  great  rhetorician, 
philosopher  or  sophist.  It  is  not  within  the  purpose'  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  higher  instruction  given  by  a  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Gorgias  or  Hippias.  The  statement,  however, 
that  with  letters,  music  and  gymnastic  the  education  of  the 
Greek  child  was  completed,  must  be  modified.  The  great 
Greek  colleges  have  not  been  mentioned.  National  festivals, 
the  four  Dionysiac  feasts,  the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the 
Nemean  and  the  Isthmian  games,  continually  increased  the 
culture  of  the  people.  At  the  Dionysiac  festivals  the  rival 
productions  of  Greece's  unrivalled  dramatists,  at  the  games,  the 
exhibition  and  recital  of  splendid  poets,  actors,  I^istorians, 
sculptors  and  painters  furnished  all  Hellas  with  an  unequalled 
university  course  of  culture.  That  which  was  purest  and  best 
in  the  drama,  in  art  and  in  literature — what  university  of  the 
twentieth  century  can  boast  of  more  ? 

The  Greeks  aimed  at  a  common  culture  of  refined  taste,  clear 
judgment,  vigorous  thought,  easy  and  distinct  vocal  expression, 
and  the  polite  power  to  please  others,  all  of  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  fine  success  in  life  to-day,  and  are  practical.  The 
tendency  in  our  secondary  schools,  even  those  of  ethical  cul- 
ture, to  allow  pupils  to  elect  only  those  branches  for  which  each 
has  a  special  taste,  may  serve  to  thwart  this  chief  factor  of  gen- 
eral culture  in  early  training,  and  may  also  tend  to  weaken  the 
will  power  of  the  pupil  to  cope  with  difficulties. 

•Walter  Pater,  Greek  Studies,  Athletic  Prizemen. 
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Among  others^  there  are  two  very  practical  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Greek  education ;  a  distinct,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, musical  enunciation  in  speaking;  and  the  ability  to 
express,  extempore ^  thoughts  before  an  audience  in  a  direct 
and  clear  style.  The  Greeks  showed  us  that  for  all  real  pur- 
poses these  arts  could  be  cultivated.  From  the  primary  school 
up,  they  should  be  impressed  upon  the  young. 

There  have  been  wise  men  before  Solomon  and  great  thinkers 
before  scholars.  Let  us,  then,  reflect  that,  perhaps,  some  of 
our  new  educational  methods  may  be  transient  fads,  and,  while 
we  advance,  let  us  not  fail  to  select  from  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  past  those  elements  which  are  found  in  all  of  them, 
and  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  right. 

The  Greeks  have  also  taught  us,  indirectly,  how  important 
the  theatre  may  be  in  education.  Drama  not  moving  on  the 
highest  plane  of  morals  and  literary  excellence  found  no  place 
in  Greece ;  scenery  with  its  distracting  influence  had  not  begun 
to  call  attention  from  the  artistic  structure  of  the  play.  The 
union  of  the  drama  with  religrion,  its  place  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Pantheon,  prevented  moral  looseness.  That  which  one  sees 
leaves  the  greatest  impression,  especially  in  youth ;  and  that 
which  the  child  sees,  he  imitates.  Learning  lines  from  the 
great  English  dramatists,  at  least,  and  acting  scenes  from  their 
dramatic  writings,  with  minor  attention  to  scenic  efl*ect,  might 
be  prudently  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  a  modern  school. 
Such  vivid  training  would  leave  many  good  seeds  in  fruitful 
soil,  and  a  taste  for  only  true  drama  would  be  cultivated.  The 
tendency  might  be  gradually  to  elevate  the  modern  stage. 

Finally,  in  our  latter  day  haste  to  be  wise,  on  our  short  cuts 
to  Parnassus,  Greek  culture  asks  us,  is  there  no  danger  from 
the  dust  of  vulgarity — the  education  without  culture  ?  Let  the 
Grecian  urn  teach  us  a  little  of  its  lesson  to  Keats, — 

**  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

With  modern  shoemakers  there  is  danger  of  sticking  too 
close  to  the  lasts,  but  I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saying 
a  word  for  the  study  of  Greek.  The  word  will  come,  however, 
with  more  force  and  taste  from  the  pen  of  another,  and  so  I 
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quote  from  an  editorial  of  the  New  York  Independent,  March 
i6,  1899:  **  Because  culture,  for  which  we  go  to  college,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  study  of  civilization,  literature  and  art,  we 
have  to  go  to  Greece  to  get  our  bearings  and  comprehend  their 
forces  and  currents.  Before  Greece  there  was  only  imperfect, 
groping  civilization,  only  brutal  or  conventional  art,  only 
unconscious  and  unstudied  literature.  .  .  .  The  man  of  letters 
will  always  be  the  man  who  has  studied  Greek." 
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To  a  Friend 

SLMKR  JAME8-BAILBY 

Mjr  Friend!  jea,  Friend  indeed,  though  newly  found — 

Upon  the  dull  Sahara  of  this  life, 
Behold!  our  paths  lie  side  bj  side.    Around 

The  endless  sands  of  discontent  are  rife. 
And  naught  yields  hope  of  present  peace  or  rest; — 

But  yonder  'gainst  the  dim  horizon's  bar 
Towers  up  a  cooling  palm-tree's  waring  crest 

Whose  roots  must  reach  to  where  sweet  waters  are. 

Ah,  Friend !  if  no  mirage  deceives  our  sight. 

We  there  shall  find  thirst-quenching  streams  and  shade 

To  ease  our  souls  awhile — ^yet  if  the  night 

Should  show  us  mocked  of  empty  vision  made 

Of  fevered  fancy — still  our  souls  may  know 

The  joy  of  quest.    Come,  Friend,  and  let  us  go. 
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MRS.   iTLORENCB  MILNBR,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

jARDINESS  was  increasing  and  something  had 
to  be  done.  To  say  that  a  certain  penalty  shall 
follow  any  particular  offence,  always  brings 
trouble  to  the  teacher,  for  no  sooner  is  such  a 
definite  rule  laid  down  and  the  punishment  for 
violation  affixed,  than  something  occurs  to  com- 
pel an  exception.  Miss  Wilson  had  experience 
enough  behind  her  to  know  this,  and  she  was 
careful  not  to  be  tricked  into  anything  approaching  a  threat, 
but  she  thought  the  condition  over  and  did  come  to  some  very 
definite  conclusions  in  her  own  mind  as  to  what  her  attitude 
would  be. 

She  stated  the  situation  to  the  school,  told  them  that  tardiness 
was  going  beyond  allowable  limits,  and  urged  them  to  take 
themselves  seriously  in  hand.  She  closed  her  talk  with  a  very 
emphatic  statement  that  tardiness  would  cease,  but  she  did  not 
let  them  into  her  confidence  as  to  proposed  methods. 

The  next  morning,  Tom,  one  of  the  chief  offenders,  came 
sauntering  in  three  or  four  minutes  late.  Investigation  of  past 
delinquencies  had  shown  his  tardiness  to  be  invariably  the  re- 
sult of  lawlessness,  and  this  case  was  no  exception. 

Severe  and  summary  treatment  was  justifiable  and  desirable 
with  Tom,  and  he  was  made  to  right  about  face  for  home  with- 
out discussion,  thus  converting  his  tardiness  into  a  half-day's 
absence.  He  was  to  bring  a  note  in  the  afternoon  stating  the 
time  at  which  he  reported  at  his  own  house  and  a  statement  as 
to  probabilities  for  future  tardiness.  This  was  the  general  plan 
of  action  which  she  had  outlined  in  her  own  mind. 

Tom  was  scarcely  out  of  the  room  when  Miss  Wilson,  look- 
ing up  from  her  desk,  found  Fritz  at  her  elbow. 

**  Pm  tardy.  Miss  Wilson,"  said  I^ritz,  but  offered  no  explana- 
tion. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  sayjyesterday  that  tardiness  would  stop?  " 
*•  Yes,  I  heard  you." 

*  Other  stories  by  this  author,  setting  forth  other  experiences  of  Miss  Wil- 
son in  the  schoolroom,  can  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  Education  for  March, 
June  and  December,  1906,  and  March,  1907. 
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•*  Then  in  your  case  it  will  stop.  We  will  convert  the  tardi- 
ness into  an  absence.  You  need  not  remain  this  morning,"  and 
she  put  the  same  conditions  as  in  Tom's  case. 

Fritz's  head  went  up,  his  back  straightened,  and,  turning 
upon  his  heel,  he  left  the  room  without  a  word. 

Miss  Wilson's  relations  with  Fritz  had  always  been  peculiar. 
When  he  first  entered  her  room  they  had  come  together  with 
one  of  those  clashes  that  sometimes  burst  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning out  of  a  clear  sky.  She  thought  Tom  had  been  designedly 
and  deliberately  insolent,  and  she  had  emphatically  resented  his 
action.  In  the  forceful  talk  that  they  had  over  the  occurrence, 
Fritz  had  insisted  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on  his  part 
to  offend,  and,  if  there  had  been  anything  in  his  manner  that 
could  be  thus  interpreted,  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  it. 

On  the  face  of  things  everything  falsified  the  boy's  statement, 
and  it  had  been  difiicult  for  Miss  Wilson  to  convince  herself 
that  the  boy  was  telling  the  truth.  But  she  reasoned  it  out  in  this 
way  :  **  Fritz  is  a  stranger  to  me.  His  little  personal  ways,  his 
facial  expressions,  are  all  unknown.  In  appearance  he  was  in- 
solent, but  he  looks  at  me  out  of  honest  eyes  and  says  that  he 
intended  no  discourtesy.  I  am  bound  to  take  his  word  and  do 
my  best  to  correct  his  unfortunate  manner." 

She  said  to  him  very  frankly,  **  Fritz,  the  evidence  is  decid- 
edly against  you,  but  in  the  face  of  any  amount  of  evidence,  I 
am  bound  to  take  the  word  of  a  boy  whose  honesty  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  future  will  tell,  for  we  are  to  live  together 
all  the  year,  and  I  believe  I  am  big  enough  to  give  you  a  free 
field  and  treat  you  as  though  this  had  never  happened." 

Fritz  was  a  boy  of  few  words,  and  with  a  simple  *' Thank 
you,"  he  went  out  of  the  room  in  sphinx-like  silence  that  left 
Miss  Wilson  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  boy's  real  state  of  mind. 
But  no  matter  how  troublesome  any  complication  might  be,  she 
was  able  to  set  it  aside  and  take  up  the  other  relations  as  though 
the  unpleasantness  had  never  arisen.  She  was  big  enough,  as 
the  boys  and  girls  said,  to  discipline  them  as  severely  as  need  be 
and  then  not  sulk  at  them  afterwards. 

Her  policy  had  been  wise  with  Fritz,  and  as  the  months  went 
on  she  worked  down  under  the  roughness  and  the  prickles  of 

* 

his  chestnut-burr  nature  and  found  the  integrity  and  gentleness 
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and  sweetness  within.  Lately  they  had  been  good  friends  and 
Miss  Wilson  had  grown  very  fond  of  the  boy. 

When  Fritz  was  fairly  out  of  the  room,  Miss  Wilson  began 
to  feel  that  indefinable  uneasiness  that  sometimes  comes  to  one 
after  definite  action.  She  was  not  entirely  comfortable  over  the 
situation. 

That  she  should  find  it  necessary  thus  openly  to  discipline 
Fritz,  argued  something  wrong  somewhere.  As  was  her  habit 
under  like  conditions,  Miss  Wilson  sat  down  to  think  the  whole 
thing  over,  with  the  question  definitely  before  her,  **  Where 
have  I  made  a  mistake?  ^  She  did  not  always,  in  fact  she  did 
not  often,  find  that  the  fault  was  hers,  for  she  usually  acted 
after  due  deliberation,  but  she  never  failed,  if  everything  did  not 
go  perfectly  smoothly,  to  arraign  herself  before  the  bar  of  her 
own  critical  judgment ;  if  acquitted,  then  she  could,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  try  the  case  of  the  real  offender.  But  this  time  she 
had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  charges  of  the  prosecution. 

**  Were  the  two  cases  of  tardiness  identical?"  demanded  the 
prosecution. 

^^  No  two  cases  in  school  are  ever  identical  ,**  she  had  to  admit 
promptly. 

**  What  has  Fritz's  past  record  been  in  the  matter  of  tardi-* 
ness  ?  " 

**  Excellent.     There  is  scarcely  a  mark  against  him." 

**  What  about  Tom's  record?  " 

**  Among  the  worst  in  school." 

**  Did  you  give  Fritz  an  opportunity  to  explain?  " 

•*  No." 

**  Do  you  believe  in  justice?  " 

"  Certainly." 

<'  Should  pupils  in  school  be  treated  like  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
all  dealt  with  alike?" 

<<  I  claim  to  consider  them  as  individuals  and  treat  them  so." 

*  *  How  many  boys  in  any  given  number  do  you  find  just  alike  ?  " 

*  *  Every  boy  is  different  from  every  other  boy  and  sometimes 
different  from  himself." 

**  Do  you  think  you  did  the  right  thing  in  Tom's  case?" 
<<  Yes,  for  he  is  an  old  offender,  and  I  learned  that  his  tardi- 
ness was  unnecessary." 
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**  What  about  Fritz?** 

*'  I  let  my  mind  follow  in  the  groove  made  by  the  considera- 
tion of  Tom's  case." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

**  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  hasty  and  illy  considered 
action,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court." 

How  clearly  she  saw  now  that  Fritz  felt  her  treatment  of  him 
unfair.  The  toss  of  his  head,  the  set  lips  told  this,  but  his 
silence  meant  loyalty  to  her.  She  had  spoken :  he  had  obeyed. 
The  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks  as  she  saw  how  much  better  he 
had  met  his  duty  than  she  had  hers. 

Miss  Wilson  was  a  woman  of  action.  She  had  no  sooner 
passed  condemnation  upon  herself  than  she  began  to  cast  about 
for  some  way  to  right  the  injustice.  There  was  no  telephone  in 
the  school  so  she  could  not  reach  him  in  that  way.  She  went 
to  the  window,  from  which  she  could  see  the  street  sloping  town- 
ward,  but  no  one  was  visible.  She  went  down  the  long  corri- 
dor to  the  north  door,  hoping  that  he  might  have  lingered  on 
the  lawn.  Back  into  the  study  room  her  restlessness  drove  her 
with  some  vague  notion  that  she  would  send  one  of  Fritz's 
friends  after  him.  She  hesitated,  however,  to  add  publicity 
to  the  affair,  so  she  decided  to  think  a  little  longer.  She  sat 
down  at  her  desk  and  drew  a  bowl  of  trilliums  toward  her  that 
she  might  have  something  to  occupy  fingers  and  eyes,  for 
these  young  people  were  keen  to  read  any  disturbance  in  her 
countenance. 

But  she  could  think  out  nothing  feasible,  so  she  shoved  the 
flowers  back  into  place  and  again  went  out  into  the  corridor. 
Without  plan  or  conscious  purpose,  she  turned  toward  the  big 
door  generally  used  by  the  students.  She  opened  it  and  stepped 
out  on  the  broad  stone  platform  under  the  great  archway,  just  as 
Fritz  put  his  foot  upon  the  lower  step. 

**  Oh,  Fritz  1  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  back,"  and  she  waited 
for  him  to  mount  the  steps. 

*•  Not  that  way,"  as  Fritz  turned  toward  the  study  room. 
**  I  cannot  talk  to  you  there,"  and  her  voice  choked  on  the  last 
words. 

Fritz  looked  in  surprise  at  this  strong  woman  whom  he 
had  always  seen  perfect  master  of  herself,  but  he  walked  by  her 
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side  down  the  hall  to  a  vacant  recitation  room.  She  sat  down 
at  the  table  and  Fritz  took  the  recitation  seat  in  front  of  her. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  started  to  speak,  but  the  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

<<  Don't  feel  bad.  Miss  Wilson.     It  was  all  my  fault." 

Miss  Wilson  denied  the  statement  with  another  shake  of  her 
head.  " 

*•  Yes,  it  was,"  insisted  Fritz.  '*  My  old  stubbornness  came 
to  the  front  and  I  shut  up  and  wouldn't  explain  to  you  why  I 
was  tardy.  Of  course  when  I  just  said  I  was  tardy  ydu  thought 
I  had  no  reason  for  it." 

^'  But  I  should  have  asked  you  if  there  was  a  reason  and  not 
assumed  from  your  silence  that  you  had  none." 

'*  You  needn't  blame  yourself  at  all.  I  knew  as  soon  as  I  got 
outside  the  building  that  I  had  acted  just  as  I  did  last  fall,  was 
sullen,  and  wouldn't  tell  yoii  that  my  father  was  taken  ill  after 
breakfast  and  that  I  had  to  go  for  the  doctor," 

*'  If  you  had  spoken,  it  would  have  saved  me  a  wretched  half 
hour.  It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  be  unjust,  and  I  certainly 
was  in  your  case." 

**  It  wasn't  anybody's  fault  but  my  own." 

*'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  the  blame,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  I  ought  to  be  wiser  than  you — wise  enough  to  see 
quickly  that  your  case  was  not  necessarily  like  Tom's,  and  so 
demanded  different  treatment." 

*^  All  I  care  is  that  you  have  worried  about  it^  I  came  back 
to  explain  that  I  was  not  tardy  just  out  of  carelessness,  and  now 
I  will  go." 

*'  No,  there  is  no  reason  for  your  going.  You  will  come  back 
into  the  study  room  and  go  on  with  your  work,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  your  return  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  right,  as 
far  as  possible,  my  own  injustice." 

Together  they  went  back  to  the  room,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
knew  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  and  an  adjust- 
ment. As  for  Miss  Wilson,  she  had  had  one  more  lesson  in  that 
hardest  of  all  truths  for  a  teacher  to  learn ;  that  no  two  cases 
that  ever  come  up  for  discipline  are  ever  identical ;  that  in  all 
matters  of  discipline,  the  individual  must  never  be  lost  sight  of; 
that  a  desire  for  absolute  justice  must  govern  every  decision. 
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Fritz  and  the  rest  had  had  one  more  proof  that  Miss  Wilson 
meant  to  be  fair,  and  was  willing  to  look  at  their  side  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  as  the  boys  expressed  it,  she  was  <^  square." 


Commnnication  on  Teaching  Arithmetic* 

Thk  Palmsr  Co.,  50  Brotnfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen :  I  scan  the  Education  every  month  for  some  of  the  good  things 
that  are  printed  therein.  In  the  February  number,  I  am  particularly  impressed 
with  Principal  Young's  argument  in  favor  of  the  value  of  arithmetic.  The  fact 
that  the  country  is  going  back  in  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  been  very  forcibly 
impressed  upon  me  in  recent  vears. 

There  are  some  twelve  to  mteen  hundred  private  commercial  schools  in  the 
United  States.  They  employ  from  five  to  seven  thousand  teachers,  and  they 
have  an  annual  attendance  ranging  from  three  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand students.  I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  majority  of  the  owners 
of  these  schools,  and  with  a  great  many  of  the  teachers ;  on  the  other  liand,  I 
am  a  business  man  and  an  employer  of  help,  consequently  I  speak  with  some 
knowledge  as  to  their  experiences  in  this  connection. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  A  very  large  majority  of  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand students  who  come  annually  to  the  private  schools,  have  received  their 
preliminary  training  in  the  public  schools.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  be- 
gan teaching,  arithmetic  was,  in  most  respects,  the  important  subject  in  the 
country  and  grammar  schools.  Five  years  later,  when  I  first  became  connected 
with  commercial  school  wprk,  students  came  to  us  strong  in  their  ability  to 
handle  numbers  understandingly.  They  knew  how  to  think,  and  they  could 
perform  all  the  caculations  of  the  ordinary  arithmetic,  some  of  which  were  very 
complex  and  somewhat  involved,  as  old-time  teachers  know.  Their  ability  in 
this  direction  qualified  them  particularly  for  tackling  the  problems  of  business, 
because  they  had  developed  in  them  the  very  qualities  brought  out  so  nicely  in 
Principal  Young's  paper. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  began  to  be  a  falling  off  in  this  ability  of  students 
to  handle  arithmetic  effectively.  Pretty  soon,  we  publishers  had  to  take  note  of 
that  fact,  and  prepare  arithmetics  more  elementary  in  their  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  then  it  became  apparent  that  students  coming  from  city  schools  were 
far  beliind  students  of  the  same  age  comingfrom  the  country  schools,  and  that  fact 
remains  to-day.  In  fact,  the  commercial  schools,  located  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  that  draw  largely  from  the  country,  have  in  every  instance  a  class  of 
students  that  are  much  better  trained  practically,  and  are  much  more  competent 
to  handle  their  work,  than  those  located  in  the  large  cities. 

I  am  simply  writing  you  for  your  information,  with  the  hope  that  perhaps 
through  your  journal  you  may  assist  in  directing  the  current  or  thought  among 
educators  toward  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  matter  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

The  purpose  of  our  public  schools  is  to  equip  young  people  for  right  living 
and  successful  careers.  Now,  the  first  requisite  of  such  a  qualification  is  to  pre- 
pare them  to  do  the  work  that  the  world  wants  done.  I  would  not  condemn 
unreservedly  that  trend  in  our  educational  system  which  seeks  to  develop  the 
ability  to  appreciate  the  beauty  in  nature,  in  art  and  in  literature.  But  I  have 
discovered  that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  to  succeed  must  first  be  able  to 
secure  the  wherewithal  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and  to  make  themselves 
homes.  Their  ability  to  supply  that  which  appeals  to  their  higher  natures  de- 
pends first  upon  their  ability  to  supply  their  material  wants,  and  after  that  they 
may  devote  whatever  opportunity  they  may  have  to  the  gratification  of  the 
higlier  requirements  of  their  natures. 

You  will  pardon  this  letter.  It  is  really  uncalled  for,  and  of  course  is  unso- 
licited, yet  I  shall  be  pleased  If  It  may  contribute.  In  some  way,  to  a  change  in 
the  conditions  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

*Thts  iaterestlnff  letter  was  sent  to  us  by  a  well-knowa  publisher,  who  prefers  to  have  his 
name  witliheld.^ED.  Education. 


Editorial 

WITH  this  number  of  Education  I  bring  my  connection  with 
the  magazine  to  a  close.  Other  interests  take  so  much  of  my 
time  as  to  make  further  editorial  service  impossible,  at  least  inadvis- 
able. My  nearly  six  years  of  association  with  the  management  have 
afforded  many  pleasant  and  profitable  hours;  an  active  participation 
in  important  educational  movements ;  and  a  sharing  in  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  college  and  high-school  teaching,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  most  encouraging.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  break  the  associa- 
tion with  regret.  The  particularly  considerate  and  helpful  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  increasingly  appreciated ;  and  I  bespeak 
for  him  and  for  the  magazine  the  continued  and  growing  support  of 
thoughtful  persons  everywhere  who  are  interested  in  the  more  serious 
problems  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  This  is  a  large  field, 
never  more  ready  for  cultivation  than  to-day ;  and  Education  will, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  stand  for  what  is  best  and 
sanest  in  school  thought  and  practice.  It  shall  have  my  continued 
support  and  confidence.  Richard  G.  Boonb. 

A  FULL  and  suggestive  account  of  the  Los  Angelas  meeting  of  the 
*'  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States "  (note 
the  new  name)  can  be  found  in  The  School  Journal  for  July  27th.  It 
is  altogether  the  best  account  we  have  seen.  As  it  is  not  the  province 
of  Education  to  be  a  news  journal,  but  rather  to  note  large  educa- 
tional movements,  we  will  only  chronicle  here  the  adoption  of  the 
new  name  and  a  new  charter,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  department 
representing  six  influential  women's  organizations,  viz. :  The  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  the  National  Congress  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnse,  and  the  Southern  Association  of  College 
Women.  The  special  object  of  this  new  Department  is  the  promotion 
of  a  fuller  understanding  and  co-operation  between  (teachers  and 
parents)  school  and  home.  In  more  detail,  the  Department  will 
strive  to  promote  the  extension  of  opportunities  for  schooling,  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws,  expert  supervision,  restric- 
tion of  child  labor,  better  preparation  of  teachers,  more  adequate  sal- 
aries, the  extension  of  manual  training,  and  the  teaching  of  civics  and 
ethics.  Superintendent  Cooley  of  Chicago  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association,  and  Cleveland  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next 
meeting. 
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ALTHOUGH  Education  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  conducted 
under  Protestant  auspices  it  has  sought  to  study  educational 
subjects  in  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit.  Its  ideal  is  to  find  the  facts 
and  interpret  their  meaning  in  the  light  of  truth,  gaining  suggestion 
and  help  from  all  sources.  When,  therefore,  the  editor  found  himself 
providentially  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A.  at  distant 
Los  Angeles,  but  obliged  to  sojourn  near  to  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Catholic  N.  £.  A.  at  Milwaukee,  July  9-1 1,  he  counted  it  a  privilege 
to  spend  some  time  in -studying  the  work  and  aims  of  that  organiza- 
tion.    He  found  much  to  note  that  was  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  magnificent  and  all-inclusive  organization  of 
the  forces  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  impressive.  The  priesthood,  the 
teaching  orders  and  the  charitable  and  ministering  brotherhoods  and 
sisterhoods  touch  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  phases  of  the  life  of 
the  people.  The  whole  organization  is  under  perfect  discipline,  and 
nothing  is  done  haphazard  or  on  mere  impulse.  Such  a  superb  or- 
ganization must  be  largely  effective.  Its  power  is  immense,  its  educa- 
tional influence  tremendous.  No  study  of  the  school  interests  of  the 
country  can  be  at  all  comprehensive  which  leaves  out  of  sight  so  large 
a  movement. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  especially  impressive  to  an  on-looker  who 
has  had  to  do  with  our  secularized  public  school  system,  and  that  is 
the  consistent  way  in  which  the  Catholic  schools  make  their  instruc- 
tion, first,  last  and  always,  religious.  If  too  much  sectarianism,  or,  if 
you  please,  bigotry,  creeps  in  under  the  head  of  religious  instruction 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  church  and  the  schools ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  ideal  is  right  and  good,  and  much  of  the  Catholic  instruction  is 
not  bigoted  but  truly  religious.  The  spiritual  faces  of  many  of  the 
**  fathers,"  '*  mothers"  and  "  sisters  "  are  witness  to  the  fact ;  and  no 
one  can  visit  their  schools  and  listen  to  the  instruction  that  is  given 
about  God  and  our  supreme  obligations  to  him  as  the  very  basis  of 
our  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  life,  without  feeling  that  this  is  the 
right  viewpoint  to  give  to  the  children. 

Just  how  religion  may  best  be  taught  in  our  public  schools  is  con- 
fessedly a  difficult  question.  But  that  it  has  a  place  at  the  center  of 
things  and  that  its  displacement,  resulting  in  the  complete  secularization 
of  our  school  system,  has  been  our  great  mistake,  leading  to  many  and 
grievous  evils,  is  coming  to  be  widely  recognized.  Evidence  of  this 
can  be  found  in  the  frequency  of  discussions  of  the  subject  of  moral 
and  religious  teaching,  and  how  to  introduce  them  into  the  schools^  in 
the  programs  of  educational  meetings  in  the  past  year  or  two;  and 
likewise  in  the  rise  of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  which  has 
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been  founded  by  serious  and  able  men  for  the  express  purpose  of 
calling  public  attention  to  this  problem.  The  movement  will  not  cease 
until  we  have  found  the  right  way,  without  narrowness  or  bigotry,  to 
bring  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  religion  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children  in  the  susceptible,  formative  period  covered  by  the  years 
of  their  schooling. 

A  interesting  discussion  was  participated  in  at  one  of  the  sessions 
at  Milwaukee,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  opposite  wings 
with  diversities  of  opinion  and  judgment  in  the  American  Catholic 
Church.  The  question  was  in  regard  to  text-books  for  use  in  the  paro- 
chial schools.  An  influential  speaker  took  the  ground  that  no  text- 
book should  be  used  except  it  were  written  and  published  under 
Catholic  auspices.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  introduced  and 
debated.  The  result  was  the  rejection  of  the  resolution  by  a  decisive 
vote.  One  of  the  speakers  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  took  the 
broad  ground  that  tlie  thing  wanted  was  the  best  books  for  the 
schools,  and  if  a  good  book  written  by  a  Protestant  was  in  competition 
with  a  poor  one  written  by  a  Catholic  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
which  should  be  chosen.  But,  of  course,  the  fairness  of  the  Protestant 
book  on  matters  in  controversy  would  be  a  factor  in  the  test  of  its 
superiority. 

IN  a  series  of  editorial  paragraphs  in  successive  numbers  of  this 
magazine  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  certain  qualities  and  attain- 
ments, which  in  combination  would  make  an  ideal  teacher.  At  the 
outset  we  disclaim  the  belief  that  an  ideal  teacher  does  or  ever  did 
exist.  An  ideal  attained  would  cease  to  be  an  ideal.  It  must  ever  be 
above  knd  beyond  realization,  beckoning  on  to  effort  and  growth. 
When  we  cease  to  grow  we  go  backward,  away  from  the  ideal,  not 
toward  it.  But  ideals  are  essential,  even  though  unattainable.  The 
greatest  of  all  teachers  bade  his  disciples  to  be  perfect  even  as  God  is 
perfect.  He  was  not  in  error  in  proposing  such  an  impossible  stand- 
ard. His  insight  was  profound,  and  his  precept  pedagogic.  Any 
lower  aim  than  perfection  is  unworthy ;  and  the  higher  the  aspiration 
the  greater  the  attainment.  Furthermore,  actual  perfection  at  a  given 
time  and  in  relation  to  specific  circumstances  may  be  possible,  as  when 
a  teacher  hits  upon  exactly  the  right  course,  and  does  the  best  thing  in 
dealing  with  a  given  pupil  in  some  particular  emergency.  So  there  is 
every  encouragement  to  strive  after  the  ideal,  even  though  its  complete 
realization  may  never  be  possible.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  these  edito- 
rial paragraphs  to  aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  intellectual  ideal  of 
what  a  true  teacher  should  be. 
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The  first  quality  to  be  named  is  a  real  love  for  teaching.  Out  of 
this  should  come  the  teacher's  call  to  teach.  Without  it  there  can  be 
no  satisfactory  and  permanent  success.  We  deem  a  thorough  and 
extensive  scholastic  preparation  for  the  office  of  teacher  as  of  great 
importance.  But  if  we  were  on  a  school  board  examining  candidates 
for  a  position  in  the  school  where  our  own  children  were  in  attend- 
ance, we  would  be  far  more  anxious  to  learn  whether  a  given  applicant 
was  fond  of  children  and  in  love  with  the  profession  than  whether  she 
had  completed  a  certain  course  of  study  and  held  a  particular  kind  of 
diploma. 

In  the  soul  of  a  teacher  who  really  loves  the  profession  there  is  a 
deep  love  for  humanity  as  such,  for  the  children  as  immortal  beings 
with  infinite  possibilities.  This  will  always  dignify  her  work,  steady 
her  nerves,  tide  her  over  crises  in  the  schoolroom,  transform  dis- 
couragement into  hope,  turn  despair  into  exultation,  give  her  a  com- 
manding influence  over  her  pupils,  and  insure  a  large  and  permanent 
success.     Without  such  a  sentiment  teaching  will  be  drudgery. 

This  quality  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  better  if  it  be  innate.  But 
virtues  acquired  by  conscientious  purpose  and  honest  effort  are  often 
quite  as  permanent.  The  way  to  acquire  it  is  to  make  this  an 
ambition.  Let  the  heart  go  out  toward  the  children.  Make  the 
toughest  and  mort  unattractive  boy  in  the  school  a  problem.  Attack 
him  as  you  would  a  hard  problem  in  algebra  or  geometry.  There  is 
a  solution  and  you  can  find  it.  Trust  the  children.  Trust  begets 
trustworthiness.  The  lovable  qualities  will  begin  to  appear,  just  as  the 
picture  emerges  in  developing  a  photograph.  The  world  over,  love 
is  begotten  by  service. 

It  is  well  also  to  study  the  lives  of  the  great  teachers.  Books  have, 
enshrined  some  grand  biographies.  Living  contact  with  alert  minds 
in  educational  gatherings  is  most  helpful.  Thoughtful  pedagogical 
Journals  aid  in  reflecting  current  movements  and  methods.  Love  is 
indeed  **the  greatest  thing  in  the  world."  As  it  is  the  center  and 
heart  of  real  teaching  it  will  pay  for  every  teacher  earnestly  to  seek  it. 
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PUBUC    SCHOOLS   AS   CENTERS   OF   SOCIAL   SERVICE 

Engij^nd. — Public  school  systems,  wherever  established  and  well 
maintained,  afford  the  readiest  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  given  city  or  district.  This  fact  has  been 
shown  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  operations  of  the  English  elementary 
school  system.  The  terms  on  which  the  government  grant  for  schools 
has  been  distributed— originally  that  of  payment  for  the  actual  number 
of  pupils  passing  examination  in  the  required  studies,  and  subsequently 
that  of  a  grant  f^r  capita  of  average  attendance — has  had  the  effect  of 
exciting  the  interest  of  school  managers  and  teachers  in  the  individual 
children;  moreover  it  necessitated  an  annual  school  census  in  every 
school  district.  As  a  result  of  this  solicitude,  the  causey  of  irregular 
school  attendance  and  of  the  inability  of  children  to  master  the  simple 
elements  of  knowledge  are  well  understood  in  England  ;  and  naturally 
the  measures  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  unfortunate  chil- 
dren have  attracted  much  attention.  Many  of  these  measures  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  country,  and  hence  the  effort  to  have  them 
embodied  in  the  general  school  law.  Such  are  the  medical  inspection 
of  schools  and  the  provision  of  meals.  The  latter  is  the  title  of  an  act 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  21st  of  December,  1906,  and  which 
gives  the  local  education  authorities  legal  power  to  supply  or  to  assist 
in  supplying  meals  to  children  attending  public  schools.  Medical 
inspection  has  not  yet  been  ordered  for  the  whole  kingdom,  but  the 
local  authorities  in  the  larger  cities  have  established  the  service  for 
their  schools. 

Owing  to  the  independence  of  the  local  authorities,  individual  cities 
furnish  many  notable  examples  of  wise  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  young,  a  solicitude  which  follows  them  after  the  period  of  school 
life  has  closed. 

The  Birmingham  Education  Committee  organized  an  ^^  After-care 
Sub-committee"  in  May,  1901,  which  has  just  issued  a  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  29,  1906. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  relates  to  the  children  who  leave  the 
special  classes  for  defectives.  They  keep  the  subsequent  history  of 
these  children,  and  assist  them  so  far  as  possible.  Their  latest  report 
deals  with  223  individuals  as  follows :  mentally  defective,  148 ;  deaf, 
50;  cripples,  25.  Of  the  total  number  58,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee,  have  become  practically  self-supporting.  The  most  im- 
portant outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  thus  far,  seems  to  be 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  living  conditions  of  these  unfortunates. 
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many  of  whom  are  destined  to  become  hopeless  burdens  upon  the 
community.  As  the  result  of  their  five  years'  experience,  the  Com- 
mittee express  the  opinion,  that  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  feeble- 
minded, permanent  supervision  is  necessary  to  save  them  from  vicious 
and  utterly  useless  lives. 

Brussels. — Medical  inspection  of  schools •  The  city  of  Brussels, 
which  with  its  suburbs  comprises  a  population  of  598,600,  has  a  finely 
organized  service  of  municipal  hygiene  ^dating  from  1874.  Prior  to 
that  time,  medical  inspection  of  schools  had  been  started  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  physicians  for  the  poor ;  upon  the  organization  of  the 
bureau  of  hygiene  this  service  was  included  in  its  functions,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved.  From  a 
special  report  on  the  subject  recently  issued  it  appears  that : — 

**  Every  place  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  Brussels  belonging 
to  or  recognized  by  the  Commune,  from  the  Ath^n^es  through  every 
grade  down  to  the  criches^  is  visited  at  least  once  every  ten  days  by 
one  of  the  sixteen  doctors  appointed  for  this  purpose.  They  have  to 
report  on  the  general  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the  class  rooms ;  the 
state  of  the  fittings ;  the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  ;  the  maxi- 
mum, minimum  and  mean  temperature,  recorded  by  the  teachers  six 
times  daily;  and  the  condition  of  the  playground,  cloak  rooms, 
gymnasium,  lavatories,  etc." 

For  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  a  corps  of  den- 
tists is  employed,  sufficient  in  number  to  have  every  school  visited 
once  a  month.  The  annual  expense  for  this  dental  service  averages 
about  two  thousand  dollars. 


SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

England. — A  recent  official  report  on  education  in  England  says 
that,  "  while  the  development  of  secondary  education  is  the  most 
important  educational  question  of  the  present  day,  and  is  the  pivot  of 
the  whole  education,  as  it  affects  the  efficiency,  intelligence  and  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  yet  its  present  condition  may  be  described  as 
chaos." 

As  regards  organization,  the  condition  of  'secondary  education  in 
England  remains  chaotic;  but  great  advancement  has  been  made  in 
the  examination  of  the  chief  centers  of  England  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  amount  of  the  provision  for  secondary  education  and 
what  is  needed  to  make  the  supply  in  this  respect  adequate  to  the 
demand.  The  effect  of  these  investigations  is  already  apparent  in  the 
efforts  in  all  the  leading  cities  to  systematize  and  improve  the  existing 
secondary  schools,  and  to  establish  new  schools  where  needed.  Apart 
from  these  efforts  the  most  important  permanent  results  of  the  interest 
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awakened  in  this  subject  are  the  reports  prepared  by  Dr.  Sadler,  who 
has  been  engaged  by  the  authorities  of  several  cities  and  counties  of 
England  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  completing  the  pro* 
vision  of  secondary  schools  in  their  respective  areas.  The  services  of 
Dr.  Sadler  were  first  secured  by  the  Education  Committee  of  Sheffield, 
from  which  city  he  proceeded  under  a  similar  engagement  to  Liver- 
pool. His  reports  of  the  conditions  in  these  two  cities  were  reviewed 
with  copious  extracts  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1904,  Vol.  I  (pp.  840-857).  The  same  report  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  a  similar  investigation  made  in  London  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb 
(pp.  857-861). 

Doctor  Sadler*8  reports  are  not  only  valuable  for  their  full 
account  of  English  conditions  but  for  their  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
problems  of  secondary  education,  common  to  all  nations,  and  the 
practicable  suggestions  of  universal  application  which  they  contain. 

Norway. — The  Scandinavian  countries  furnish  suggestive  examples 
of  such  co-ordination  of  secondary  schools  as  prevents  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  in  the  same  area. 

Norway,  by  the  institution  (in  1903)  of  a  ^'  State  Leaving  Examina- 
tion," has  furnished  a  criterion  by  which  the  work  of  all  secondary 
schools  can  be  estimated  while  each  is  left  free  to  develop  along  the 
lines  best  suited  to  local  conditions  or  to  the  demands  of  its  patrons. 
The  schools  that  submit  to  inspection  by  state  authorities,  secure  the 
right  to  have  the  examination  for  the  state  leaving  certificate  within 
their  own  walls.  The  course  of  study  for  secondary  schools  is  divided 
into  two  periods,  the  first  of  four  years'  duration,  the  students  being 
from  II  to  15  years  of  age,  and  the  second  of  three  years.  Each 
division  leads  up  to  an  examination,  the  first  termed  the  Middleskole 
examination,  and  the  second  the  Artium.  The  number  of  candidates 
for  Artium  increases,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  majority  of  pupil, 
in  the  secondary  schools  do  not  stay  on  to  the  completion  of  the  courses 

Although  there  is  no  intention  of  repressing  private  initiative  in  this 
field  of  effort  it  is  very  difficult  for  private  schools  to  compete  with  the 
state  schools. 

UNIVERSITY    NOTBS 

The  most  interesting  event  in  University  circles  in  Europe  during 
the  last  semester  was  the  visit  of  representatives  of  the  University  of 
London  to  the  University  of  Paris,  returning  the  visit  made  last  year 
by  the  Paris  University  to  that  of  London.  At  Paris  the  university, 
the  city  and  state  authorities  vied  with  each  other  in  attentions  to  their 
English  guests.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Paris  University  is  the 
oldest  in  Europe,  and  London  the  youngest  of  those  that  have  achieved 
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renown,  they  possess  many  features  in  common  which  were  emphat- 
ically noted  in  the  several  addresses  that  marked  the  welcome  exercises 
of  the  first  day  of  the  visit.  As  pointed  out  by  Sir  Edward  Busk,  Vice 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  both  universities  have  been 
re-organized  within  the  past  decade,  both  are  situated  in  the  capitals 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  exercise  their  functions — research, 
instruction  and  examination — in  the  midst  of  immense  populations, 
abandoned  almost  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  other  interests  than  thbse 
of  education ;  both  universities  are  also  surrounded  by  other  institutions, 
public  and  private,  of  superior  education,  and  a  great  number  of 
learned    societies,    having    very    little    relation    to    the    universities 

themselves. 

All  the  speakers  on  this  auspicious  occasion  recognized  that  one 
chief  mission  of  universities  is  to  promote  universal  harmony  through 
the  consciousness  and  the  possession  of  common  ideals. 

University  relations  to  industry  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  address 
before  the  French  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  which 
rehearsed  the  story  of  the  ever-growing  demand  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  for  the  services  of  scientific  men. 

Germany  affords  many  examples  of  this  relation,  among  which 
perhaps  the  most  notable  is  that  of  the  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  aniline  dyes.  One  of  these  employs  55  chemists,  another  145. 
Laboratories  for  research  are  maintained  with  every  equipment,  and 
technical  libraries  with  the  latest  works  bearing  upon  the  sciences 
applicable  to  the  special  industry. 

The  example  of  Germany,  which  in  1904  exported  195  times  as 
much  aniline  colors  as  France,  was  cited  as  a  special  stimulus  to  the 
latter  country,  which  is  inferior  to  Germany  in  respect  to  the  endow- 
ment of  research. 

Belgium. — ^The  oldest  institution  for  higher  education  in  Belgium 
is  the  Catholic  University  of  Lou  vain,  which  was  founded  originally 
in  1426  by  John  IV,  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  the  approbation  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  Suppressed  under  the  French  Revolution  the  university 
was  restored  in  1S16,  two  years  after  Belgium  had  been  united  with 
Holland  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Among  the  later  developments  at  this  university  should  be  named 
the  philological  institute,  founded  in  1844,  ^  special  school  of  civil 
engineering,  industry  and  mines,  established  in  1864,  and  a  school  of 
commercial  and  consular  sciences,  established  in  1897* 

This  university  has  been  specially  distinguished  by  the  development 
of  its  law  faculty  and  the  high  ability  of  the  professors  in  the  same. 
One  of  the  most  profound  and  suggestive  studies  of  the  American 
judiciary  is  a  work  by  Prof.  Albert  Nerrincx,  a  member  of  the  Louvain 
law  faculty.  Although  bearing  the  modest  title  of,  '^  An  essay  on  the 
American  Judiciary,"  the  work  is  in  reality  a  full  and  scholarly  review 
of  the  whole  legal  system  in  the  United  States.  It  won  from  the 
Institute  of  France,  the  prize  of  5,000  francs,  known  from  the  name  of 
its  founder,  **  The  Odilon  Barrot  Prize."  A.  T.  s. 
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the  Training  of  the  tfttman  Plant.  By  Luther  Burbank.  In  the  realm 
of  plant  life  Mr.  Burbank  has  been  so  extraordinarilj  successful  in  developing 
new  and  strange  types,  that  parents,  teachers  and  all  interested  in  the  training 
of  the  £^nus  homo,  the  human  plant,  will  turn  eagerljr  to  this  little  volume  for 
new  light.  Mr.  Burbank  approaches  the  subject  from  the  view  {>oint  of  the 
naturalist  and  the  optimist;  but  his  theories  as  he  would  put  them  in  practice, 
if  somewhat  extreme,  are  not  revolutionary.  He  never  loses  his  *'  horse  sense." 
He  has  found  that  a  '*  plant's  life-long  stubbornness  is  broken  simply  by  blend- 
ing a  new  life  wiih  it.*'  But  the  transformation  of  the  type  is  slow.  *'  In  plant 
cultivation,  under  normal  conditions,  from  six  to  ten  generations  are  generally 
sufficient  to  fix  the  descendants  of  the  parent  plants  in  their  new  ways."  So  he 
asserts,  *'Ten  generations  of  human  life  should  be  ample  to  fix  any  desired 
attribute."  Our  author  repeats  the  adage  that  to  reform  a  man  begin  with  his 
grandfather,  when  that  grandfather  is  a  child. 

First  of  all  the  child  should  be  a  healthy  animal  with  normal  nerves,  splendid 
digestion  and  unimpaired  lungs.  Granted  ^'healthful  environmental  influ- 
ences," one  can ''cultivate  in  the  child  and  fix  there  for  all  its  life " any  trait, 
^'  be  it  honesty,  fairness,  purity,  lovableness,  industry,  thrift,  what  not."  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  asserts  the  traits  of  a  child  are  fixed,  and  he  deplores  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  boys  and  girls  to  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten. 

The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant  is  bristling  with  scientific  truth  tersely  put 
in  new  ways,  and  is  very  readable.    The  Century  Company.    Price,  (  o  cents  net. 

A  University  Text- Book  of  Botany.  By  Douglas  Houghton  Camp- 
bell, Ph.D.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  professor  of  botany  in  the  Inland 
Stanford  University,  California;  and  this  is  the  second  edition  revised  and  cor- 
rected. The  book  presents  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible  an  outline  of  the 
essentials  of  modern  botany.  The  word  "  modern  "  is  a  significant  one,  for  the 
scientific  study  of  this  subject  has  passed  through  an  extraordinary  stage  of 
development  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  no  longer  the  object  of  the  teacher  or 
the  student  merely  to  collect  and  identify  specimens  of  plants,  but  rather  to 
investigate  plant  nature,  to  trace  the  sources  of  energy,  to  mark  the  structural 
resemblances,  to  follow  the  cell  development,  to  note  conditions  of  plant  life, 
and  the  relations  of  this  kind  of  life  to  other  lives.  Then  there  is  the  wonder- 
fully interesting  field  which  has  been  opened  up  and  carried  to  such  a 
degree  of  development  by  investigators  like  Luther  Burbank,  whereby  new 
forms  of  almost  infinite  beauty  and  value  are  originated  by  cross-fertilization 
and  selection.  The  very  latest  methods,  facts,  discoveries  and  results  are  set 
forth  in  this  voluminous  work  by  this  learned  author.  Advanced  students  of 
the  subject  in  universities  will  find  it  a  compendium  of  information.  Beginners 
would  do  well  to  have  it  at  hand  for  consultation,  guidance  and  inspiration. 
There  are  ^vt  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
making  the  volume  one  of  the  most  complete  yet  received  upon  this  fascinating 
branch  of  study.    Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $4.00. 

The  Making  of  English  Literature.  By  William  H.  Crawshaw.  The 
author  declares  that  it  is  his  main  purpose  to  write  a  compact,  yet  broadly  sug- 
gestive, historical  introduction  to  English  literature  for  use  by  students  and 
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by  general  readers.  He  hat  pursued  this  end  along  somewhat  original  lines. 
Mere  historjr  has  been  kept  in  the  background ;  the  spirit  of  the  literature,  the 
essential  facts,  the  great  movements  and  the  individual  writers  are  consistently 
presented  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  their  literary  aspects.  The  effort  has 
been  made  to  show  clearly  the  relation  of  each  writer  to  the  general  literary 
movement  of  his  age.  Each  chapter  carries  along  the  history  of  literature  from 
a  preceding  to  a  later  age.  The  volume  is  divided  into  six  books,  the  first  of 
which  is  on  Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  the  litston  Democracy  and  Science. 
The  dates  covered  are  approximately  from  449  to  1892.  In  arrangement  the 
chapters  are  convenient  for  consultation  by  the  student.  Black-face  type  in  the 
margin  of  each  page  presents  the  essential  features  of  each  paragraph  to  the 
eye.  There  are  many  illustrations,  a  literary  map  of  England,  and  a  complete 
index.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Changed  Cross  and  Other  Religious  Poems.  Compiled  by  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph.  This  is  the  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book  of  religious 
poems,  which  have  been  restful  and  comforting  to  many  readers.  The  col- 
lection includes  some  original  poems  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  will  continue  to 
express  the  common,  human  experiences  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  crave  ex- 
pression. It  is  a  suitable  volume  to  send  to  a  friend  who  is  struggling  with 
spiritual  experiences  and  suffering  under  the  common  trials  of  life.  G.  P. 
Putnam*s  Sons. 

Qrasshopper  Land.  By  Margaret  W.  Morley.  We  do  not  know  how  we 
can  better  introduce  this  fascinating  book  to  the  reader  than  by  quoting  in  full 
the  foreword  of  the  author,  who  says:  *'Thi8  book  is  not  for  children.  It  is 
for  their  grandfathers'and  grandmothers  who  were  once  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country,  and  who  may  be  in  danger,  after  ail  these  years,  of  forgetting  about 
grasshoppers.  If  the  children  persist  in  reading  so  old  a  book  they  must  not 
grumble  at  the  long  words,  but  quietly  hiint  them  up  in  the  dictionary,  or  else 
wait  until  they  themselves  are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  when  they  will 
understand  it  all  quite  easily."  All  the  same,  the  book  really  is  for  children, 
and  they  will  be  immensely  interested  in  following  the  life  history  of  the  insects 
as  it  is  unfolded  both  by  the  text  and  the  illustrations.  There  is  many  a  touch 
of  humor  and  many  a  covert  moral  that  will  do  no  harm  either  to  children  or 

grown  folks.    McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

• 

Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Edited  by  Isaac  Plagg,  Ph.D.  This  edition 
presents  a  carefully  edited  text  with  ample  explanatory  notes  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  an  introduction,  and  an  index  supplementary  to  the  notes.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable volume  for  class-room  use,  containing  abundant  helps  to  the  student  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  these  two  great  works  of  Plato.  American  Book 
Company.    Price,  $1.40. 

On  the  Civic  Relations.  By  Henry  Holt,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  This  book 
is  a  third  edition  of  the  author's  talks  on  civics ;  yet  there  are  so  many  impor- 
tant additions  and  changes  as  to  make  it  almost  a  new  work.  There  is  hardly 
any  field  in  which  there  has  been  so  rapid  a  development  of  interest  in  the  past 
quarter  century,  as  in  that  occupied  by  this  volume.  The  unprecedented  growth 
of  our  country,  the  increasing  complexity  of  modem  life,  the  multiplicity  of 
means  of  travel,  bringing  the  world*s  population  into  close  touch  with  each 
other,  have  created  multitudes  of  new  problems  which  are  persistently  demand- 
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ing  solution.  A  field  for  intellectual  activitj  has  thus  been  opened  up,  inviting 
numerous  students  to  enter  it.  These  forces  have  created  new  departments  in 
our  universities,  and  have  made  necessary  new  courses  of  study  and  the  publi- 
cation of  text-books  and  other  literature  to  help  and  guide  the  student.  The 
present  volume,  in  a  very  thorough  way,  investigates  such  questions  as  society's 
control  of  the  individual ;  the  protection  of  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  happiness,  prosperity,  personal  property;  the  subjects  of  competition, 
monopoly,  trusts,  the  laws  of  contract,  money,  public  works,  peculiar  American 
municipal  difficulties,  the  state's  relation  to  unfortunate  and  defective  classes, 
the  general  problem  of  education,  taxation  and  many  minor  problems  in- 
volved in  man's  relation  to  man.  These  great  subjects  are  treated  in  the 
light  of  modern  thought  and  experience.  The  book  will  serve  as  a  helpml 
guide  to  the  private  reader,  and  will  be  a  boon  to  classes  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.75. 

Readings  In  Descriptive  and  Historical  Sociology.  By  Franklin  H. 
Giddings.  These  readings  offer  to  students  in  sociological  studies  significant 
examples  of  the  great  facts  of  social  evolution,  and  of  their  interpretation,  and 
being  presented  collectively,  and  in  connection  with  a  mere  outline  of  theory, 
they  constitute  a  fairly  complete  scheme  of  elementary  readings  in  descriptive 
and  historical  sociology.  Dr.  Giddings'  desire  is  that  these  readings  shall  not 
be  accepted  by  the  teacher  as  a  substitute  for  inductive  research  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  his  own  method  of  using  such  materials  in  teaching  being  to 
require  students  to  find,  analyze  and  classify  similar  materials  obtained  from 
historical  sources,  statistical  and  other  official  reports,  newspapers  and  current 
literature.  The  selections  given  in  this  book  are  thus  to  become  samples  and 
points  of  comparison,  the  mind  of  the  student  being  kept  alert  to  discover 
essential  similarities  between  facts  drawn  from  widely  different  sources.  Dr. 
Giddings  claims  that  the  outline  of  social  theory  which  as  a  thread  of  text  runs 
through  the  volume  is  more  complete  in  scope  than  anything  which  he  has 
offered  in  any  previous  volume.  The  work  then  becomes  at  once  a  text-book 
in  sociology  and  a  library  of  selected  information  in  one — a  most  valuable  and 
necessary  book  for  all  teachers  and  students  in  the  subject.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Tenants  of  the  Trees.  By  Clarence  Hawkes.  This  is  a  volume  of  nature 
stones  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  fascinating  and  popula'r  works  of  Thomp- 
son-Seton  and  Long,  but  unlike  those  books,  it  deals  not  with  the  deeper  and 
wilder  aspects  of  forest  life,  but  with  the  common,  every-day  aspects  which 
every  boy  and  girl  who  lives  in  the  country  may  observe  and  enjoy.  The  auth- 
or's aim  is  to  bring  the  child  into  closer  touch  with  the  life  in  nature,  to  quicken 
his  interest  so  that  he  will  seek  the  companionship  of  his  shy  little  neighbors, 
will  open  his  ears  to  the  song  in  the  thicket,  his  eyes  to  the  flash  of  fur  or 
feathers  in  the  tree  top,  and  his  heart  to  all  the  glad  life  about  him.  Nor  is  the 
book  wholly  for  children.  The  older  person  who  reads  it  will  feel  his  blood 
thrill  with  the  joy  he  used  to  experience  as  a  boy  in  the  country,  before  the 
cares  and  hardships  of  the  world  made  him  callous  and  unresponsive  to  the 
myriad  voices  of  Mother  Nature.  Technically,  the  book  is  be>  ond  criticism. 
Before  each  chapter  is  a  little  poem  setting  forth  the  keynote  of  the  chapter, 
and  many  beautiful  illustrations,  several  of  them  in  color,  give  added  beauty 
and  interest.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1907.    Price  $1.50. 
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Text-Book  In  Qeneral  Zoology.  By  Glenn  W.  Hexrick.  This  is  a  book 
suited  for  use  in  any  secondary  school  course  of  Zoology.  In  it  each  branch  of 
the  animal  kingdom  is  introduced  by  a  familiar  and  accessible  type.  After  the 
various  forms  of  the  branch  have  been  studied,  their  characteristics  are  summed 
up,  their  adaptations  to  environment  and  their  economic  significance  are  dis- 
cussed, and  a  clear,  concise  classification  of  the  group  is  given.  Numerous 
illustrations  and  diagrams  help  the  student  in  understanding  the  subject. 
The  book  should  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  private  study  as  well  as  for  class-room 
-work.    American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.20. 

A  Source  Book  of  Qreek  History.  By  Fred  Morrow  Fling,  Ph.D.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  the  teaching  of  history  has  been  revolutionized. 
History  is  no  longer  presented  as  a  mere  record  or  catalogue  of  events ;  these 
events  are  traced-back  to  their  sources  and  interrelated  so  as  to  show  their 
bearings  on  one  another.  History  is  sbown  to  be  a  growth,  and  not  a  succes- 
sion of  detached  events.  History  teachers  are  now  united  in  the  belief  that  the 
subject  should  be  taught  by  a  use  of  the  sources,  either  as  supplementary 
reading,  or  as  direct  texts,  and  this  book  is  intended  as  an  aid  for  such  teaching. 
Passages  from  the  Greek  writers  giving  accounts  of  events  in  Greek  history  are 
quoted  in  abundance,  and  frequent  full-page  illustrations  of  works  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  tend  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  great  works  of  the 
Greek  artists.  At  frequent  intervals  series  of  questions  are  introduced  to  aid 
in  reviewing  and  grasping  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  The  work  should  be 
of  great  service  in  creating  a  true  historical  atmosphere,  developing  originality 
and  thought  power,  and  promoting  accuracy  in  historical  judgments  and  in- 
ferences, as  well  as  adding  to  the  pleasure  of  both  student  and  teacher.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Vancouver's  Discovery  of  Puget  Sound.  By  Edmond  S.  Meany.  The 
author  is  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Washington,  and  secretary 
of  the  Washington  University  State  Historical  Society.  This  volume  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  localized,  historical  investigation.  It  would  hardly  be 
just  to  say  that  it  would  be  of  particular  interest  only  to  the  citizens  of  the  great 
state  of  Washington,  for  our  country  is  one,  and  the  student  of  history  finds  no 
fact  too  small  to  be  of  deep  interest,  so  long  as  it  is  an  historic  fact.  A  large, 
richly  illustrated  volume  has  been  made  out  of  the  material  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Meany  in  regard  to  the  great  explorer  who  was  especially  identified  with 
the  Puget  Sound  region,  who  recognized  the  resources  of  this  great  land,  and 
made  them  partially  known  to  the  world.  There  are  many  portraits  scattered 
through  the  volume,  and  a  chart  made  by  Vancouver  of  Puget  Sound  and  the 
contiguous  shores,  also  charts  illustrating  voyages  of  other  discoverers,  full- 
page  illustrations  of  various  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  historical  and  geographical  material 
illustrative  of  our  country's  life.    The  Macmiilan  Company.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

True  and  False  Democracy.  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  This  little 
volume  contains  three  addresses  delivered  by  the  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: (i)  True  and  False  Democracy ;  (3)  Education  of  Public  Opinion; 
(3)  Democracy  and  Education.  They  have  been  brought  into  book  form  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  bring  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  democracy  really 
means  and  implies.    The  first  paper  defines  democracy,  and  distinguishes  that 
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of  the  mob,  ruled  by  their  lower  nature,  from  the  true  democracy  of  the  people, 
guided  by  their  higher  selves.  The  second  paper  shows  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  how  it  maybe  educated  to  seek  the  true  democracy;  the  third 
shows  the  necessity  of  education  if  the  state  is  to  be  composed  of  the  kind  of 
citizens  who  constitute  such  a  democracy.  A  wide  reading  of  this  little  book 
would  do  much  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  modern  civilization  and  a 
solution  of  some  of  its  problems.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $i.oo,  net. 

A  very  timely  number  of  the  American  History  Leaflets  is  number  thirty- 
six,  The  Pounding  of  Jamestown.  Percy's  Discourse  of  Virginia.  Wingfield's 
Discourse  of  Virginia.  1607,  1619.  Published  by  Parker  P.  Simmons.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History.  By  H.  F.  Pelham,  LL.D.  Fourth  edition 
revised. 

This  book  is  a  reprint,  with  many  additions  and  alterations,  of  the  article 
*' Roman  History,*'  which  appeared  in  the  last  edition. of  the  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica.  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  general  course  of  Roman  history,  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  main  lines  of  movement,  and  grasp  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  different  periods.  The  lion's  share  of  the  space, 
some  three  fifths  of  the  whole,  has  been  devoted  to  the  period  which,  extends 
from  the  tribunate  of  the  elder  Gracchus  to  the  fall  of  Nero  (133  B.C.  to  69  A.D.), 
as  being  the  period  which  is  most  necessary  for  a  student  of  Roman  history  to 
understand,  and  the  one  which  is  most  fully  illustrated  by  the  extant  ancient 
literature.  The  work  is  carried,  however,  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in 
476  A.  D.  The  book  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  student  who  does  not  desire 
so  exhaustive  a  work  as  that  of  Mommsen,  and  yet  want»  a  complete  and 
authoritative  history.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  sources,  as  well 
as  of  a  large  number  of  nineteenth  century  writers  in  French,  German  and 
English,  and  refers  constantly  to  these  in  the  foot  notes.  Four  maps  and  a 
complete  index  are  contained  in  the  book.  It  is  a  volume  which  may  be  highly 
recommended  for  use  in  secondary  schools  or  by  private  readers.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    I907. 

Periodical  Notes 

"  School  Reform  In  Boston,"  by  David  Spencer  in  the  July  Atlantic  Momikly,  contains  much 
matter  of  interest  to  educators  generally. — No  more  vitally  interesting'  article  has  appeared  in  a 
long  time  than  "  Brain  and  Body,"  in  the  July  Everybody's.  The  author,  Dr.>  William  Hanna 
Thomson,  a  recognized  authority,  presents  what  to  most  of  us  will  be  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  the  brain,  facts  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  mental  training;  and  he  puts  it  in  a  simple, 
easily  comprehended  form  unusual  in  a  scientific  writer.— "The  Waterways  of  America,"  in  the 
August  Qtmtury,  their  past,  their  present,  their  possibilities,  is  a  big  subject,  and  in  view  of 
transportation  problems,  a  timely  one.  handled  by  Charles  D.  Stewart,  whose  stories,  "The 
Fugitive  Blacksmith,"  and  "  Partners  of  Providence,"  have  proved  his  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. — ^The  June  Arena  closes  Volume  Thirty-seven  of  this 
standard  review  with  a  table  of  contents  that  will  appeal  to  men  and  women  who  think.—**  The 


Francis  L«  Patton,  D.D.,  LLJD..  in  Tke  Delineator  for  July,  August  and  September.— 7*A«  Bos- 
ion  Medical  and  Surgical  Vonrnal,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  has  printed  in  recent  num. 
bers  the  following  articles  of  interest  to  educators :  *'  The  Education  of  Defectives  "  [Editorial] : 
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The  State  Normal  School  Training  Depart- 
ment 

THOS.  A.  HILLYBR,   PRESIDXMT  STATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   BiAYVILLE,  N.  D. 

|HE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  consider  a  few 
things  in  connection  with  the  training  department 
in  those  state  normal  schools  which  have  so-called 
model  schools  as  a  part  of  their  organization. 

SCOPE 

Nearly  everywhere  the  training  department  in- 
cludes only  the  model  school  and  its  management, 
and  the  immediate  supervision  of  practice  teachers, 
unless,  also,  a  little  teaching  of  general  pedagogy.  It  ought 
to  include  every  piece  of  work  done  within  the  normal  school 
as  a  whole  which  is  distinctly  professional;  that  is,  which  is 
not  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  mere  subject-matter,  but 
which  deals  only  with  the  ends,  the  means  and  the  method  of 
education .  All  the  different  pieces  of  professional  work,  whether 
theoretical  or  practical,  ought  to  be  brought  within  a  single, 
closely  organized,  general  department,  where  of  course,  each 
might  have  the  recognition  of  constituting  a  department,  but 
only  a  subordinate  and  no(  an  independent  one.  This  general 
department  is  what  the  training  department  ought  to  be.  With 
the  training  department  so  constituted,  the  practical  work  would 
be  much  more  wisely  supplemented  by  the  theoretical,  than  it 
can  possibly  be  with  the  different  parts  of  the  professional  work 
broken  up  and  scattered  about  as  they  usually  are. 
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The  disadvantage  of  having  professional  work  done  outside 
of  the  training  department  may  be  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  special  method.  It  is  certainly  a  safe  principle  that  special 
method  in  any  subject  can  best  be  taught  and  learned  when 
both  teacher  and  student  are  immediately  associated  with  the 
teaching  of  children.  But  it  is  often  handled  when  teacher 
and  student  are  isolated  from  the  model  school,  and  frequently 
when  the  teacher  not  only  does  not  have,  but  has  never  had, 
teaching  contact  with  children.  Special  method  when  taught 
in  such  isolation  from  the  actual  handling  of  children,  and 
especially  when  taught  by  a  teacher  who  for  lack  of  experi- 
ence with  children  in  the  schoolroom  has  little  knowledge  of 
them  and  is  out  of  sympathy  with  them,  is  very  likely  to  be  at 
best  logical,  but  unpsychological,  unpedagogical,  and  conse- 
quently impractical  and  useless  in  actuaj  teaching.  Those  best 
situated  to  teach  special  method  are.  the  immediate  supervisors 
of  the  teaching  in  the  model  school,  who  of  necessity  deal  with 
the  various  subjects,  not  in  etherial  and  ascetic  fashion,  but  as 
they  are  actually  taught  to  children.  Perhaps  no  single  thing 
has  contributed  more  to  bring  normal  schools  into  disrepute 
and  to  lend  a  bloated  and  bigoted  meaning  to  the  word  pro- 
fessional, than  the  unnecessary  and  pedantic  haggling  over  non- 
essentials in  special  method  classes.  If  no  other  professional 
work  not  already  there  could  be  put  into  the  training  depart- 
ment, surely  all  work  in  special  methbd  because  of  its  imme- 
diate importance  should  be  put  there.  It  would  follow  that  in 
the  light  of  every-day  practical  teaching  conditions,  most  of 
the  horde  of  non-essentials  and  fallacies  characteristic  of  the 
isolated  special  method  would  drop  out,  while  what  is  really 
valuable  could  be  seen  much  more  clearly  and  taught  much 
more  effectively. 

In  distinguishing  the  professional  from  the  academic  work 
of  the  normal  school,  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  between  and 
not  through  different  pieces  of  work.  That  is,  any  subject 
ought  to  be  treated  in  either  an  academic  or  a  professional 
way.  This  is  true  because  the  academic  attitude  toward  a 
subject  is  essentially  different  from  the  professional.  lo  the 
academic  attitude  the  purpose  of  the  student  is  to  acquire  the 
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sabjectt  to  make  himself  familiar  with  its  inner  facts  and  rela- 
tions, and  its  relations  to  other  fields  of  knowledge.  In  the  pro- 
fessional attitude  he  reflects  upon  the  what,  the  why,  and  the 
how  of  the  subject  as  it  figures  in  the  process  of  education. 
This  attitude  assumes  what  it  is  the  aim  of  the  academic  to 
acquire.  Many  a  subject  which  might  otherwise  be  skillfully 
handled  as  either  an  academic  or  a  professional  subject  becomes 
neither,  because  the  teacher  does  not  distinguish  these  attitudes 
and  hold  her  students  continuously,  not  to  both,  but  to  the  one 
or  the  other. 

As  far  as  the  place  of  the  training  department  in  the  typical 
state  normal  school  is  concerned  two  things  may  be  said: 
First,  the  department  ought  to  include  all  phases  of  the  pro* 
fessional  work,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  so  that  they 
might  be  brought  into  system  and  unity ;  and  second,  the  line 
limiting  the  department's  scope  ought  to  pass  between  and  not 
through  distinct  pieces  of  work,  so  that  it  might  not  happen 
that  a  given  piece  should  lose  character  by  being  diffused  into 
both  the  academic  and  the  professional  channels. 

THE   MODEL   SCHOOL   PROGRAM 

A  readjustment  between  the  department  and  the  rest  of  the 
school  is  often  needed,  in  order  that  the  best  model  school 
program  may  be  maintained.  The*  readjustment  is  required  at 
two  points :  first,  at  that  of  the  so-called  special  subjects-;— 
music,  drawing,  manual  training,  writing,  etc. ;  and  second,  at 
that  of  the  assignment  of  practice  teachers  to  their  work.  With 
reference  to  the  special  subjects,  the  rule  in  most  normal  schools 
is  that  such  subjects  are  taught  in  the  model  school,  not  by 
members  of  the  training  department  faculty,  nor  by  practice 
teachers,  but  by  the  teachers  of  those  subjects  in  the  normal 
department,  and  at  such  times  as  they  are  at  liberty  after  work 
in  their  own  departments  is  assigned.  This  makes  it  uncertain 
from  term  to  term  as  to  what  time  of  the  day  these  subjects  may 
be  taught  in  the  model  school.  This  necessitates,  of  course,  a 
continual  shifting  from  one  part  of  the  day  to  another  of  other 
model  school  work  to  make  places  for  these  wandering  subjects. 
Then  in  the  assignment  of  practice  teachers  the  model  school 
meets  the  second  condition,  which  decidedly  mars  its  program. 
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From  term  to  term  continual  shifts  of  subjects  from  one  part  of 
the  day  to  another  must  be  made  in  order  that  practice  teachers 
not  free  to  teach  at  any  part  of  the  day  may  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunities best  suited  to  them  individually,  and  that  they  may 
come  into  contact  with  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  the 
model  school  life. 

The  net  result  of  this  situation,  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  training  department  to  wait  upon  the  program  of  the  normal 
department  before  it  can  proceed  with  its  own  for  both  children 
and  practice  teachers,  is  a  kaleidoscopic  change  of  the  model 
school  program,  which  is  in  little  harmony  with  sound  edu- 
cation. Where  the  model  school  program  is  obliged  to  shape 
and  reshape  itself  to  meet  inhibiting  conditions  of  adjustment  to 
the  rest  of  the  school,  it  is  only  an  accident,  if  the  program  at 
any  time  turns  out  to  be  as  good  as  it  might  be  away  from  such 
conditions;  and  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  preach  to 
practice  teachers  what  cannot  be  practiced  in  the  making  out 
of  a  school  program. 

In  such  a  situation  there  are  no  important  principles  of  pro- 
gram making  which  can  be  followed.  To  determine  what  the 
program  shall  be  as  far  as  mere  time  arrangement  is  con- 
cerned, one  might  almost  as  well  toss  the  elements  up  into  the 
air,  and  take  the  arrangement  that  comes  down,  as  to  pursue 
any  other  method.  Nobody  believes  nowadays  that  a  school 
program,  especially  one  for  children,  can  be  wisely  made  out 
in  any  way;  that  it  doesn't  matter  whether  a  given  subject 
comes  in  the  forenoon  or  the  afternoon,  before  or  after  a  play 
period,  three  or  five  times  a  week,  interruptedly  or  continu- 
ously, when  less  often  than  five  times ;  whether  the  sessions, 
forenoon  or  afternoon,  or  for  the  whole  day,  are  of  one  length 
or  another,  etc.,  etc.  Everybody  knows  that  such  things  are 
of  great  importance  in  a  school  program,  and  would  judge  a 
supervisor  who  didn't  consider  them  as  ignorant  or  neglectful. 

Two  things  ought  to  be  done  in  every  normal  school  having 
a  training  department,  as  here  considered.  The  special  sub- 
jects, as  far  as  fhey  are  taught  in  the  model  school,  should  be 
handed  over,  as  are  all  other  subjects,  to  those  who  are  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  training  department,  and  who  do  not 
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have  conflicting  work  elsewhere.  And  the  normal  department 
program  ought  to  be  so  made  out  that  every  practice  teacher 
having  other  work  might  have  an  alternative  of  period  at  which 
to  do  that  work,  and  thus  be  free  for  assignment  in  the  model 
school  at  any  time  of  the  day.  With  these  things  done,  the 
training  department  would  be  freed  from  the  greatest  restriction 
upon  its  own  organization  and  administration. 

With  this  alternative  of  period  in  the  normal  department 
would  go  another  distinctiy  good  result  besides  that  of  relieving 
the  model  school  of  unfortunate  shifts  of  program.  Since  each 
practice  teacher  could  then  be  assigned  to  any  part  of  the 
model  school  day,  all  the  teaching  opportunities  of  the  training 
department  could  easily  be  used,  if  needed.  Where  there  isn't 
sufficient  alternative  of  period  in  the  normal  department,  it 
frequently  happens  that  practice  teachers  are  barred  by  the 
program  in  that  department  from  teaching  during  certain  parts 
of  the  model  school  day.  They  are  then  obliged  to  teach  at 
other  times.  This  condition,  since  the  practice  teachers  are 
generally  doing  the  same  work  in  the  normal  department,  often 
prevents  anything  like  an  equal  distribution  of  them  among  the 
different  model  school  periods.  Occasionally  it  happens  that 
none  can  be  assigned  to  a  given  period,  and  the  teaching  facil- 
ities of  that  period  lie  unused.  It  is  then  necessary  to  make 
extra  assignments  at  other  periods,  and  the  result  is  often  an 
undesirable  congestion  of  teachers,  accompanied  by  an  unfor- 
tunate whittling  of  classes  up  into  divisions  far  too  small  to  put 
a  teacher  to  a  fair  test,  or  to  illustrate  public  school  conditions. 
Where  the  model  school  is  small,  and  the  number  of  practice 
teachers  large,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  training  de- 
partment and  the  rest  of  the  school  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable 
the  department  to  make  use  of  all  its  facilities.  A  complete 
alternation  of  period  in  the  normal  department  would  secure 
this  result. 

DUTIES    OF   PRACTICE   TEACHERS 

What  shall  the  training  department  require  of  its  practice 
teachers?  The  traditional  requirement  is  teaching  a  class  of 
children  for  a  single  recitation  period  each  day  during  a  speci- 
fied time.       To  this   are   added   plan-writing   and   attending 
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teachers'  meetings.  Simply  teaching  a  class  of  children 
does  not  bring  the  practice  teacher  into  broad  enough  active 
contact  with  school  conditions,  and  plan-writing,  as  it  is 
found  in  many  places,  is  an  abomination.  And,  whether 
they  are  wise  or  not,  practice  teachers  often  fail  to  grow  enthu- 
siastic over  teachers'  meetings.  As  far  as  teaching  is  con- 
cerned, the  practice  teacher  should  be  required  to  teach  different 
classes  in  different  subjects,  and  this  should  be  supplemented 
by  requiring  her  to  do  any  other  things  which  natiurally  enter 
to  fill  up  a  school  day.  If  it  were  possible,  she  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  charge  of  a  room  of  children  for  a  whole  day 
during  a  part  of  her  time  in  the  department.  Some  such 
arrangement  as  this  would  greatly  broaden  the  view  of  school 
life  and  duties,  which  every  graduate  should  take  away  from  a 
normal  school.  It  would  remove  the  chance  of  a  practice 
teacher's  cultivating  the  wrong  notion  that  she  should  make 
herself  proficient  in  only  certain  grades  and  subjects,  and  in 
nothing  else  than  mere  teaching. 

Plan-writing  ought  to  be  greatly  simplified  in  many  schools. 
Teaching  plans  as  they  are  often  required  to  be  written  from 
day  to  day  are  so  elaborate,  require  so  much  effort,  and  so  much 
morbid  pedagogical  significance  is  attached  to  them,  that  they 
sap  up  uselessly  the  time  and  vitality  of  the  practice  teachers 
and  blind  them  to  their  chief  duty, — ^the  effective  teaching  and 
control  of  children.  Of  course  teaching  plans  should  be  writ- 
ten, and  the  system  of  writing  them,  when  wise,  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  But  to  be  wise  the  system  must  be  a  sim- 
ple, helpful  means,  and  not  a  complex,  injurious  end.  What- 
ever the  details  of  a  wise  system  may  be,  the  central  ideal  of  it 
should  be  that  in  her  daily  teaching  the  practice  teacher  should 
be  trained,  not  to  a  vague  and  verbose  idea  of  almost  anything 
to  be  done,  but  to  a  clear  and  pointedly  stated  idea  of  something 
definite ;  and,  also,  that  in  her  method  she  should  be  trained, 
not  to  picture  in  advance  a  recitation  in  a  multitude  of  details, 
most  of  which  never  take  real  form,  but  to  deciding  beforehand 
upon  only  the  general  conduct  of  a  recitation,  leaving  wide  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  which  in  the  actual  recitation 
she  must  have  to  meet  the  spontaneity  of  her  pupils. 
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Where  teachers'  meetings  are  not  as  stimulating  and  interest- 
ing as  they  ought  to  be,  there  are  nearly  always  two  ways  of  ac- 
counting for  it.  One  reason  is  that  the  meetings  are  held  late  in 
the  afternoon,  after  the  regular  school  day,  when  both  practice 
teachers  and  supervisors  have  done  enough  for  the  day,  need  rest, 
and  feel  extra  duties  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  burden.  The  other 
reason  is  that  the  work  done  at  teachers'  meetings,  regardless 
of  the  time  of  day  when  they  may  be  held,  is  too  often  mere 
repetition,  humdrum  and  monotonous,  too  deficient  in  system 
and  freshness.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  practice  teachers  in  a  body  the  details  of  their  pres- 
ent and  future  work.  The  best  opportunity  would  be  provided 
by  putting  the  practice  teachers  within  the  training  department 
for  one  of  their  regular  daily  periods  in  addition  to,  and  during 
the  time  of,  their  teaching.  This  daily  period  should  be  given 
to  the  details  of  practical  pedagogy  and  school  management, 
and  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  different  members  of  the 
training  department  faculty. 

THB   CHILDREN   AND   THE   MODBL   SCHOOL 

No  normal  school  completely  deserves  the  name  until  it  in- 
cludes a  school  of  children,  and  until  its  children  are  made  its 
kings  and  queens,  the  controlling  center  about  which  everything 
and  everybody  else  revolve.  When  a  law  is  passed  estab- 
lishing a  normal  school,  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  train  teachers 
for  the  public  schools.  But  when  the  school  is  established  it  is 
found  that  teachers  can  best  be  prepared  for  their  work  by  edu- 
cating children  in  their  presence.  When  the  children  are  once 
brought  under  the  roof  of  the  normal  school  they,  and  not  the 
prospective  teachers,  should  be  the  immediate  center  of  interest ; 
not  only  because  their  sacred  life  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
school,  but  because  the  best  care  that  can  be  given  them  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  valuable  means  of  securing  what  the 
school  is  ultimately  established  for, — the  preparation  of  teachers. 
Its  children  and  their  education,  before  prospective  teachers, 
should  lend  to  any  normal  school  far  the  greater  part  of  what- 
ever true  dignity  and  worth  it  may  have. 

The  complaint  of  many  parents  that  their  children  are  not 
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properly  cared  for  by  a  normal  school,  though  often  unjust,  is 
not  always  without  foundation.  The  constant  disturbance  of 
the  model  school  program  to  meet  normal  department  require- 
ments, and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  teaching  by  putting 
too  much  of  it  into  the  hands  of  practice  teachers,  are  the  chief 
things  that  operate  against  the  best  care  of  the  children,  although 
it  is  nearly  always  only  the  latter  which  is  in  the  minds  of  com- 
plaining parents.  Where  the  objection  to  practice  teaching  is 
found  it  tends  toward  two  results :  first,  the  disappearance  of 
the  model  school  by  parents  taking  their  children  out ;  and  sec- 
ond, relieving  the  practice  teachers  of  their  teaching  and  putting 
it  into  the  more  competent  hands  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  latter  result  is  much  the  more  fortunate  for  the  normal 
school,  not  simply  because  it  quiets  rumors  of  bad  work,  but 
because  it  preserves  the  model  school,  and  in  raising  the  general 
excellence  of  its  work  makes  that  school  more  illustrative  of 
what  a  school  should  be.  In  another  place,  practice  teaching 
is  held  up  as  an  important  requirement  to  be  made  of  a  normal 
school  student,  but  such  teaching  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
that  amount  which  materially  lowers  the  standard  of  model 
school  work.  If  either  of  the  two  courses  had  to  be  taken, 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the  better  in  the 
training  of  a  teacher ;  for  her  simply  to  observe  and  discuss 
under  supervision  a  truly  model  school,  or  for  her  to  teach  even 
with  as  capable  guidance  in  a  third  or  fourth  rate  school.  Other 
things  aside,  a  normal  school  graduate  will  go  to  her  work  in 
the  public  schools  better  equipped  when  she  has  thoroughly 
high  ideals  obtained  from  the  observation  of  an  excellent  school, 
though  she  may  have  no  practice  teaching,  than  when,  after 
much  practice  teaching  in  a  low  rate  school,  she  is  necessarily 
without  such  ideals,  although  she  may  have  acquired  some  com- 
mand over  commonplace  school  practices. 

The  model  school  is  the  element  within  a  normal  school  which 
should  be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  standard.  That 
standard  demands  that  the  model  school  shall  not  only  fairly 
represent  public  school  conditions,  but  that  it  shall  also  repre- 
sent much  that  is  in  advance  of  the  best  public  schools.  The 
model  school  should  be  a  constant  source  of  information  and  in- 
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spiration  to  visiting  superintendents,  principals,  teachers  and 
boards  of  education.  It  should  not  merely  suggest  to  them  by 
way  of  contrast,  but  actually  exhibit  things  which  are  better 
than  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  which  they  should  de- 
sire to  attain  in  their  own  schools.  Moreover,  it  should  be  such 
that  teachers  trained  in  contact  with  it  might  enter  upon  their 
public  school  work  not  merely  with  a  speculative  ideal  of  a 
school  in  the  far  distant  future  and  impossible  of  realization,  but 
with  what  is  much  more  stimulating, — the  practical  ideal  of  the 
best  school  which  can  be,  because  it  is,  produced.  Whether 
this  is  the  right  notion  or  not  of  what  a  model  school  should  be, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  that  in  many  places  until 
the  normal  schools,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  make  radical  changes 
in  their  organization  and  administration. 
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With  a  Copy  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets 

KLMBR  JAMKS  BAILBY 

I  cannot  write  with  Shakspere's  brain, 
But  I  can  love  with  Shakspere's  heart; 

And  so  I  trust,  not  all  in  vain 
I  send  to  jrou  the  Master's  art. 

Deceived,  the  worst  of  grief  he  knew; 

Beloved,  he  felt  himself  a  god. 
The  deeps  he  reached  I  cannot  view, 

But  I  shall  tread  the  heights  he  trod. 


/■  • 


Story  Telling 

RICHARD  T.  WYCKS,   FRSSIDBNT  NATIONAL  STORY  TSLLBRS'   LSAOUE, 

NEW  YORK,   N.   Y. 

* 

|NCE  upon  a  time  the  writer  undertook  to  teach  a 
little  school  in  a  far-off  seacoast  town.  The  little 
village  was  on  a  sandy  bluff  overlooking  the 
sound  and  the  sea.  Cut  off  from  the  main  land 
by  an  impossible  swamp  in  the  rear,  yet  shut  out 
from  the  great  Atlantic  by  an  ever-shifting  sand- 
bar that  lay  for  leagues  along  the  seacoast,  it 
gave  the  little  town  an  ideal  harbor  of  shallow 
water,  the  home  of  fishermen  and  oystermen,  whose  cottages 
were  scattered  for  two  miles  along  the  seacoast.  Being  iso- 
lated they  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  in 
doing  this  had  developed  a  solidarity  of  community  life,  and  a 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  purity  and  simplicity  that  was  as 
refreshing  as  the  breezes  that  ever  swept  their  shores. 

Amid  such  surroundings  I  had  my  first  experience  as  a 
teacher.  Not  having  libraries  or  lectures  to  help  me,  I  top 
must  depend  upon  self. 

I  had  never  studied  pedagogy  and  knew  nothing  of  teaching, 
except  that  which  I  had  seen  in  the  university  lecture  rooms. 
The  teacher  who  preceded  me  **  heard  "  lessons  and  the  children 
**said"  lessons.  That  seemed  an  easy  proposition,  for  the 
questions  were  in  the  book  and  the  children  could  memorize 
and  say  the  answers. 

But  I  soon  discovered  that  the  children  found  no  interest  in 
the  fact  that  one  word  was  a  verb  and  another  a  noun.  They 
memorized  the  rules  and  repeated  the  lessons,  but  they  were 
not  at  all  interested  in  the  subject.  They  were  bored  by  this 
mechanical  process,  and  so  was  the  teacher.  Something  must 
be  done.  One  day  I  told  the  class  the  story  of  **  Hiawatha's 
Fishing."  Every  child  listened  with  rapt  attention.  I  had 
found  something  that  they  were  interested  in.  I  requested  the 
children  to  write  the  story  out  for  their  lessons  the  next  day. 
The  majority  of  them  did  so,  and  read  the  story  as  they  had 
understood  and  written  it  down.  One  little  fellow  said,  *^I 
ain't  got  no   pencil,"  which   meant  that  he  didn't  write  it. 
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**  Tell  it,  then,''  I  said.  He  told  it  in  such  a  racy  and  realistic 
way  that  the  class  applauded.  I  had  found  something  that  the 
child  liked.  The  second  day  I  told  the  story  of  '*  Hiawatha's 
Fasting,"  then  **  Hiawatha's  Friends,"  and  so  on,  two  stories  a 
week,  until  we  had  told  the  whole  story  of  Hiawatha. 

But  you  ask,  ^*  What  did  that  have  to  do  with  grammar?" 
From  the  story  we  got  the  nouns  and  verbs  we  studied,  and  the 
sentences  that  the  advanced  classes  analyzed  and  studied. 
(The  whole  school  heard  the  story,  it  being  an  ungraded 
school,  with  classes  ranging  from  primary  to  high  school.) 

What  else  did  we  do  with  the  story?  Let  us  see.  When 
the  children  told  the  story  orally  or  on  paper  it  was  creative 
work,  and  better  for  expression  than  memorizing,  *^  Mary  had 
a  little  lamb."  The  child  received  a  mental  picture.  He  heard 
the  story,  and  re-telling  it  in  his  own  words  he  created  afresh 
the  picture,  thereby  becoming  a  creator  and  an  artist  himself. 
In  reciting  **  Mary  had  a  little  lamb"  he  was  dealing  with  words 
only.     In  telling  the  story  he  was  dealing  with  a  mental  picture. 

One  day  I  saw  the  children  playing  out  on  the  lawn,  and  on 
making  inquiries  they  said,  **  We  are  playing  Hiawatha  and 
Old  Nokomis."  They  were  dramatizing  the  story.  It  was 
taking  effect.  Had  I  been  a  trained  teacher  I  would  have  let 
them  do  it  in  class  as  a  part  of  their  work.  Twice  a  week 
we  got  the  words  for  our  spelling  lesson  from  the  story.  The 
children  were  so  much  interested  in  Hiawatha  that  they  wanted 
to  make  pictures  of  Hiawatha.  Then  I  let  them  illustrate  the 
story,  writing  it  in  their  composition  books,  and  illustrating  it. 
As  we  studied  geography,  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Lake  Regions  all  took  on  new  meaning,  because  Hiawatha 
had  once  lived,  toiled  and  suffered  there. 

But  most  of  all,  what  had  I  done  for  those  children?  I  had 
fed  their  souls — given  them  a  masterpiece  of  literature.  Start- 
ing with  the  childhood  of  Hiawatha,  they  had  followed  him 
and  admired  him.  They  had  seen  him  when  he  caught  the 
King  of  Fishes,  "  Slew  the  Pearl  Feather,"  prayed  and  fasted 
for  his  people,  punished  **  Pau-puk-kee-wis,"  wooed  and  won 
Minnehaha,  and  when  his  task  was  done,  sailed  away  into  the 
fiery  sunset. 
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That  something  inexpressibly  sweet  and  beautiful  that  I  felt 
in  the  vision  hour,  and  longed  to  impart  to  the  children,  and 
heretofore  had  not  been  able  to,  I  had  at  last  found  incarnate 
in  a  hero ;  while  the  music,  meter  and  imagery  of  poetry  had 
awakened  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  revealed  a  new  world 
to  them.  New  life  had  come  into  the  school.  It  had  been 
born  again,  and  born  from  above. 

Two  months  passed.  I  had  tried  an  experiment ;  it  had  suc- 
ceeded. Grammar,  language,  composition,  drawing,  spelling, 
story  telling,  had  been  taught  by  that  method.  Formal  lan- 
guage had  become  linked  to  literature,  and  thereby  to  life. 
The  formal  had  become  an  expression  of  the  spiritual. 

Where  could  I  find  another  such  story.  I  had  recently 
studied  in  the  university  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  Could  the 
children  appreciate  the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table?  I  feared  they  could  not;  but  then,  I 
would  try  them.  I  must  have  another  story.  It  was  more 
profound,  more  complex  and  more  difiicult  in  every  way  to  tell 
than  Hiawatha.  I  began  with  the  finding  of  a  naked  baby  on 
the  beach,  the  childhood  of  Arthur,  Merlin's  work,  the  sword 
Excalibur,  and  Arthur's  coronation. 

At  first  King  Arthur  was  not  so  popular  as  Hiawatha,  but 
as  we  got  more  into  the  meaning  of  the  story  the  interest  deep- 
ened, and  at  times  became  intense,  especially  among  the  older 
boys  and  girls,  as  we  gave  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Geraint  and 
Enid,  the  Holy  Grail,  Elaine,  Guinevere  and  the  Passing  of 
Arthur.  As  with  Hiawatha  the  story  was  reproduced,  illus- 
trated, correlated  with  English  history  and  geography ;  at  the 
same  time  it  furnished  the  most  excellent  material  for  ethical 
and  aesthetic  culture.  After  the  last  story  was  told,  the  Passing 
of  Arthur,  and  the  children  saw  with  Sir  Bedevere  their  king 
pass  with  the  three  tall  queens  in  a  barge  over  the  sea,  they 
stood  in  wonder  gazing  on  the  splendor  of  his  passing.  De- 
feated in  the  last  weird  battle  in  the  West  he  was  victorious  in 
his  ideal.  *«  From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes." 
The  children  heard,  but  did  not  quite  understand.  It  was  the 
better  for  that  because  it  awakened  in  the  child  something  of 
the  mystery  of  life  and  death.     In  that,  it  served  the  highest 
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purpose.  It  helped  the  child  to  realize  that  there  are  things 
in  life  that  **  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard."  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  while  we  use  these  great  stories  for  formal  work, 
the  formal  was  always  the  result  of  the  creative.  '^The  letter 
killeth ;  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Thus  it  was  that  children  and 
teacher  left  the  low  planes  of  the  ^^  lesson  hearer,"  and  hand  in 
hand  walked  the  upland  pastures  of  the  soul. 
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In  Autumn 

RBLXN  GARY  CHADWICK 

The  woe  of  earth  can  sadden  me  no  more. 

Lo,  fall  the  fading  leayes  with  manj  a  sigh — 

Rich  green  and  gold  and  rubj,  pouring  out 

Their  wine  of  life,  spilling  on  winter's  floor 

An  unprized  offering.    And  the  hurrjing  rout 

Of  dead  leaves  tossed  i'  the  wind,  wrings  many  a  crj 

Of  sympathy  from  hearts  whose  lives  are  spilled 

In  service,  all  youth's  promise  unfulfilled. 

Weep  not  I  thy  winter  hath  a  gift  for  thee  I 

The  rest,  the  resurrection  and  the  life 

Renewed  again  when  worst  hath  done  its  all— 

Worst  being  often  best — to  a  truer  key, 

God*s  music  nearer,  one  year's  strife  left  out  I 

Written  upon  the  heart  and  on  the  fall, 

The  dirge,  the  blank,  then — fuller  harmony. 


in  Geometry 

ARTHUR    LATHAM    BAKSR,    PH.D.,  MANUAL    TRAINIKO    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

|H£  word  limit  is  used  here  in  the  sense  illustrated 
by  the  series 

where  2  in  the  value  toward  which  x  tends  as  n  is 
increased,  approaching  indefinitely  near  thereto, 
but  never  quite  reaching ;  x  always  falling  short 
of  the  limit  by  J«,  This  is  the  kind  of  a  limit 
found  in  the  text-books  on  elementary  geometry, 
and  used  in  the  proofs  and  processes.  This  form  of  limit  is 
used  because  in  the  endeavor  to  measure  certain  forms  we  have 
hitched  our  form  to  a  numerical  series,  which  has  a  limit  beyond 
which  its  value  does  not  pass.  To  prove  that  the  variable  form 
and  the  series  which  measures  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limit, 
the  custom  is  to  prove  that  it  does  not  quite  reach  the  limit,  by 
a  deficiency  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

Then  having  established  the  proposition  that  general  theo- 
rems concerning  variables  are  true  of  their  limits,  we  prqceed 
to  discuss  incommensurable  forms,  the  limits  of  commensurable 
forms.  This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  uncoupled  with 
the  caution  that  geometric  forms  may  pass  beyond  the  limits 
which  they  have  when  hitched  to  the  numerical  series,  it  leads 
to  many  unfortunate  conceptions :  as  that  a  circle  and  a  straight 
line  are  essentially  and  radically  different  lines,  in  that  the  one 
can  never  merge  into  the  other.  Similarly  with  the  circle  and 
polygon. 

I  propose  to  show  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  limit  in  geo- 
metric forms  is  the  result  of  the  selection  of  a  process  which 
shall  produce  it,  where  the  selection  of  some  other  process 
would  have  avoided  the  limit.  The  simplest 
illustration  is  the  generation  of  an  angle,  JT.  If 
generated  by  the  movement  of  the  intersection 
A  9  X  has  an  inaccessible  limit,  N^  a  value 
toward    which    it    tends    indefinitely    near,  but 

■ 

If  the  reader  objects  to  the  word  limit,  let  him  substitute  the  phrase  **  nearest 
unattainable  value.'' 
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which  it  never  quite  reaches.  If,  however,  it  be  generated 
by  the  movement  of  the  intersection  B^  there  is  no  evasive 
limit;  the  value  of  breaches  iV' and  passes  beyond. 

As  a  second  illustration,  take  the  case  of  the  hound  A  pur- 
suing the  hare  B^  and  finding  that  when  he  has  reached  the 
former  position  of  the  hare,  the  hare  has  jumped  }  as  far  ahead. 
Now  suppose  a  third  point  C  to  move  ahead  continuously  at  a 


finite  speed,  but  so  regulated  that  it  will  arrive  at  the  jumping 
points,  the  former  positions  of  the  hare,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
hound.  For  convenience,  suppose  we  call  these  points  where 
the  hound  A^  and  C  are  together  contact  points.  If  this  pro- 
cess of  pursuit  is  regulated  by  the  finiteness  of  time  interval 
between  the  jumps,  the  points  A  and  C  will  never  overtake  the 
point  By  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  point  B  is  always 
the  half  of  some  distance  ahead ;  and  since  the  contact  points 
(events)  are  separated  by  finite  intervals  of  time,  the  recur- 
rence of  events  stretches  out  forever,  and  is  never  ended.  The 
recurrence  of  events,  the  breasting  of  A  and  C,  is  finitely  time 
spaced,  and  the  speed  of  C  is  decreasing  to  infinite  slowness. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  the  pursuit  is  regulated  by  the  finite 
speed  of  C,  the  recurrence  of  events  increases  to  infinite 
rapidity,  and  the  point  C  catches  up  with  B^  passes  it,  and  the 
pursuit  is  changed  into  flight.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the 
pursuit  of  the  hour  hand  by  the  minute  hand.  When  the  min- 
ute hand  C  has  arrived  at  any  previous  position  of  the  hour 
hand  B^  the  hour  hand  has  jumped  ahead  ^^  of  the  previous 
distance,  so  that  the  hour  hand  is  always  and  at  the  recurrence 
of  every  contact  event  the  of  some  distance  ahead.  But 
the  contact  events  occur  finally  with  infinite  rapidity,  and  do 
not  stretch  out  forever,  but  are  condensed  into  a  limited  time, 
and  thus  some  time  run  out,  and  C  catches  B.  Should  we 
undertake  to  picture  the  contact  points  we  would  get  a  diagram 
such  as  the  following,  the  contact  points  crowding  closer  and 

A  B 

C  X 

closer  together  as  we  approach  Xy  the  point  of  overtaking,  and 
at  X  crowding  together  with  infinite  closeness.    It  is  impos- 
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sible  to  get  a  graphic  picture  of  this  crowding,  difficult  to  get 
a  mental  picture,  and  still  more  difficult  to  get  a  verbal  descrip- 
'  tion  of  it ;  due  partly  to  mental  parvitude,  partly  to  verbal  pov- 
erty. If  the  path  of  the  hound  and  hare  be  circular,  it  will 
emphasize  the  unity  of  the  two  problems. 

At  the  point  X  there  must  occur  apparently  a  limited  point 
continuum.  By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  point  X 
cannot  be  reached  so  long  as  any  interval  is  left  between  C 
and  B,  But  there  comes  a  time  when  there  is  no  interval ;  C 
overtakes  B  and  passes  beyond.  But  no  interval  implies  a 
continuum. 

Another  illustration  of  the  crowding  down  of  a 
series  of  discrete  points  into  a  single  point  and 
past  each  other,  would  be  given  by  the  intersec- 
tions Ay  B^  C  .  .  .  2LS  the  line  AB  is  moved  to 
the  right  beyond  the  point  Jif.  At  JT  ,they  cease 
to  be  discrete,  but  how  far  in  front  of  X  this  dis- 
.  creteness  ceases  I  don't  know.  If  we  regulate  the 
approach  of  B  and  C  by  the  revolution  of  the  line 
A£  around  the  point  Af  governed  by  the  move- 
ment of  G  along  the  parallel  GIfy  the  approach  will  have  a 
''limit,*'  zero;  another  illustration  of  limit  or  no  limit  accord- 
ing to  the  process  adopted. 

Perhaps  a  series  of  osculating  curves  of  various  degrees  of 
osculation,  all  tangent  at  the  same  point,  and  cut  by  a  secant 
moving  across  the  point  of  tangency  would  give  another  illus- 
tration of  a  series  of  discrete  points  jamming  down  into  a  single 
point  of  no  discreteness  with  a  limited  continuum  before  and 
after. 

Another  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  ''limit"  upon  the 
process  adopted  is  the  straightening  of  a  circular  arc.  If 
straightened  by  the  lengthening  of  the  radius,  the  straighten- 
ing arc  has  a  limit — a  straight  line.  If,  however,  we  use  a 
Peaucellier  linkage,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  straightening,  and 
the  arc  straightens  out  into  a  straight  line  and  over  into  a  curve 
on  the  other  side.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  line  of  constant  cur- 
vature, one  of  the  set  being  the  straight  line,  a  line  of  zero 
curvature. 
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A  further  illustration  is  the  summing  of  the  ordinates 

I  i  i  i  •  •  •  i« 
Arranged  at  finite  intervals  this  sum  has  the  *' limit''  2,  which 

exceeds  the  real  sum  by  in.  But  regulate 
the  arrangement  of  the  ordinates,  not  by 
the  finite  spacing,  but  by  the  constant 
slope  of  the  line  of  ends,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  and  by  reason  of  the  similar  tri-  2 
angles  the  sum  is  easily  seen  to  be  exactly 
2 ;  there  is  no  unattainable  and  evasive 
limit  with  its  defending  in  term.  In  each 
cas^  we  are  dealing  with  exactly  the  same 
ordinates ;  in  one  case  arranged  so  as  to  have  an  inaccessible 
*^  limit"  to  the  sum,  in  the  other  case  not.  In  the  one  case  the 
spacing  is  finite,  but  the  ^^fall"  of  the  ends  decreases  to  infinite 
slowness;  in  the  other  case  the  ^^fall"  is  regular,  but  the  spa- 
cing crowds  to  infinite  closeness. 

A  forceful  illustration  of  the  avoidance  of  a  ^*  limit "  is  found 
in  the  historic  problem  of  squaring  the  circle.  In  numbers  this 
is  impossible,  because  among  other  reasons  ?r  is  the  limit  of  an 
infinite  series  of  discrete  terms.  In  geometry,  with  a  rule  and 
compass  the  length  of  the  circumference  is  also  the  limit  of  an 
infinite  series  of  operations,  and  is,  therefore,  unattainable. 
But  change  the  process  by  using  the  integraph,  and  what  was 
before  a  **  limit,"  and  just  out  of  reaph,  becomes  attainable,  and 
we  get  a  straight  line  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference. 

Let  us  define,  for  the  time  being,  an  *<  n-point^^  as  the  figure 
made  by  a  stretched  elastic  around  ^-points;  a  *^ regular  n- 
point'*  being  the  case  where  the  it-points  are  symmetrically 
arranged  around  a  center;  a  ^* semi-regular  n-foint'*  being 
the  case  where  the  points  are  symmetrical  around  a  center,  but 
in  two  sets,  an  illustration  of  which  would  be  the  figure  made 
by  moving  the  mid  points  of  the  sides  of  a  square  outward 
equal  amounts.  The  perpendicular  from  the  center  onto  the 
sides  of  the  semi-regular  ;i-point  we  will  call  a  ^* pseud^ 
afothem^  a  special  case  of  which  is  the  apothem.  Evidently 
the  semi-regular  ft-point  is  equilateral,  and  its  area  equals  its 
perimeter  multiplied  by  i  its  pseud-apothem.     I  introduce  this 
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idea  of  semi-regularity  and  pseud-^apothem  so  as  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  surface  change,  as  I  introduced  C  in  the 
hound  and  hare  case  to  preserve  the  continuity  and  regularity 
of  surface  change. 

No\r  starting  with  the  inscribed  square,  4-point,  I  am  going 
to  devise  a  verbal  mechanism  for  changing  the  inscribed  square 
into  a  circumscribed  square,  and  vice  versa.  (a)  Imagine 
the  center  of  each  side  to  be  moved  outward  until  it  assumes  a 
position  symmetrical  with  the  vertices,  the  undisturbed  points, 
and  then  the  process  repeated,  and  so  on.  In  analogy  to  the 
hound  and  hare  we  will  call  the  points  of  time,  or  epochs  of 
configuration,  when  the  moving  points  become  symmetrical 
with  the  others,  ^^  contact  points  " 

If  we  regulate  this  process  by  a  finitely  timid  succession  of 
events,  contact  points,  we  get  the  ordinary  mode  of  swelling 
an  inscribed  polygon  toward  the  circumscribing  circle  by 
doubling  the  number  of  sides.  Like  the  hound  and  hare  pur- 
suit, this  process  stretches  out  to  infinity,  and  the  circle  is  the 
**  limit"  of  the  inscribed  «-point. 

(6)  Imagine  the  vertices  of  the  circumscribed  4-point 
(square)  moved  inward  toward  the  center  until  the  vertices 
evanesce  in  straight  lines,  the  new  vertices  being  symmetrically 
arranged.  The  result  is  a  circumscribed  8-gon.  The  finitely 
timed  repetition  of  this  process  tends  toward  the  circle  as  a 
**  limit"  of  the  successive  f»-points. 

Suppose,  however,  we  regulate  the  process  not  by  the  finitely 
timed  succession  of  ^^  contact  points,"  but  by  the  finite  speed 
of  surface  change.  Starting  with  the  inscribed  4>point,  and 
adopting  any  rate  of  surface  change  you  please,  regular  or 
variable,  we  have  a  rather  close  analogy  to  the  hound  and  hare 
problem.  In  each  case  a  regulation  by  finite  speed  of  surface 
change  sweeps  the  pursuing  figure  (point  or  inscribed  ^-point) 
through  the  limit  and  beyond  it.  For  exactness  of  mechanism 
we  might  say,  use  process  (a)  until  the  limit  is  reached  and 
process  (^)  beyond,  or  vice  versa;  use  pursuit  to  the  over- 
taking point  and  flight  beyond.  The  speed  of  surface  change 
is  finite,  but  the  recurrence  of  events,  contact  points,  is  increas- 
ing to  infinite  rapidity,  and  the  contact  points  themselves  are 
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crowding  to  infinite  closeness.  At  the  limit — which  has  of 
course  ceased  to  be  a  limit  now — in  analogy  to  the  hound  and 
hare,  minute  and  hour-hand  cases,  the  contact  points  form  a 
continuum.  A  finite  rate  of  surface  change  necessitates  the 
sweeping  of  the  inscribed  polygons  through  the  circle,  just  as 
the  finite  rate  of  surface  change  in  the  hour  and  minute  hand 
compelled  the  minute  hand  to  sweep  past  the  hour  hand.  The 
area  of  any  one  of  the  f»-points,  whether  interior,  exterior  or 
neither,  is  its  perimeter  by  half  its  pseud-apothem.  The  n-points 
are  semi-symmetrical  and  symmetrical ;  one  of  them  is  a  sym- 
metrical continuum.  But  a  symmetrical  continuum  is  a  circle. 
That  it  is  a  continuum  is  evidenced*  by  the  fact  that  continuous 
finite  increase  of  area  necessitates  sweeping  over  from  the  inner 
to  the  outer  polygons,  else  the  area  could  not  increase  indefi- 
nitely ;  and  such  sweeping  over  cannot  occur  so  long  as  there 
is  any  discreteness  of  vertices ;  hence  the  transition  from  inner 
to  outer  must  occur  by  reason  of  a  continuum  of  points. 

In  other  words,  the  broken  line  continuum  which  is  symmet- 
rical in  sets  of  points  is  changed  into  a  curved  line  continuum, 
symmetrical  throughout.  This  curved  line  continuum  is  merely 
a  phase  of  the  broken  line  continuum,  just  as  the  straight  line 
is  a  phase  of  the  constant  curvature  lines  of  the  Peaucellier 
linkage.  Any  proposition  true  of  the  general  forms  is  true  of 
the  phase. 

Now,  if  anyone  desires  to  restrict  the  word  polygon  to  a 
figure  with  finite  sides  and  discrete  vertices,  there  is  no  law 
against  so  doing  except  the  law  of  generalization;  that  law 
which  demands  that  if  the  investigator  is  to  get  a  complete 
grasp  of  the  subject  he  shall  take  the  broadest  view  possible, 
and  not  restrict  himself  by  unnecessary  limitations.  Under  the 
restricted  definition  the  circle  is  not  a  polygon.  But  under  the 
broader  definition  of  n-point,  the  circle  is  one  of  the  set  of 
regular  ^-points,  and  every  general  mensurational  proposition 
which  applies  to  fi-points  applies  as  well  to  the  regular  cx>-point, 
the  circle.  Some  of  the  propositions  may  be  unmanageable  by 
reason  of  the  introduction  of  infinite  values ;  as  for  example,  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  an  ii-point  is  (»-2)  straight  angles.  But 
this  unmanageableness  does  not  in  the  slightest  affect  their 
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validity.  And  when  we  say  the  area  of  a  semi-regular  ff-point 
is  i  the  perimeter  by  the  pseud-apothem,  we  have  a  proposition 
which  applies  to  all  the  fi-points  of  the  double  set,  including 
the  transition  one  between  the  inner  and  outer  sets,  the  regular 
oo-point,  the  circle.  As  a  proposition  in  continua,  the  area  of 
the  circle  equals  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  the  perfectly 
determinable  lines,  ^  perimeter  and  radius. 

Under  the  current  use  of  limits  in  the  elementary  text-books, 
the  implication  is  that  the  circle  cannot  be  rectified;  a  most 
vicious  error,  and  one  fraught  with  many  evil  consequences. 

There  is  no  fundamentally  distinctive  reason,  when  we  have 
proved  a  proposition  for  regular  n-points,  for  excluding  the 
regular  oo-point  from  its  application.  To  exclude  it  because 
its  points  are  cx>,  and  its  sides  ^  in  length  is  arbitrary  and  un-* 
reasonable,  for  there  are  countless  millions  of  finite  polygons 
which  are  absolutely  indistinguishable  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner  from  the  regular  oo-point  by  any  verbal  or  mental 
process  whatever,  except  the  one  denominative  one  of  using 
the  terms  finite  and  infinite ;  a  verbal  distinction,  which  means, 
as  far  as  our  concepts  are  concerned,  absolutely  nothing,  and 
in  trying  to  make  which  distinction  we  are  merely  fooling  our- 
selves with  words.  The  finite  polygons  merge  imperceptibly 
into  the  oo-point;  there  is  no  line  of  demarkation,  no  electric 
signal  to  mark  the  point  where  we  leave  the  finite  to  enter  the 
infinite,  where  the  singly  discrete  contact  points  merge  into  the 
'oo-ple  overtaking  point  X^  where  the  broken  line  continuum 
merges  into  the  curved  line  continuum.  If  so  why  should  we 
halt  the  proposition  and  let  the  form  go  on  ? 

That  we  have  no  material  mechanism  for  producing  these 
Bemi*regular  fi-points  is  of  no  consequence.  Previous  to  1864 
we  had  no  mechanism  for  drawing  a  line  of  zero  curvature. 
But  that  does  not  afifect  the  fact  that  a  straight  line  is  one  of  the 
series  of  lines  of  constant  curvature,  though  it  did  afiect  our 
apperception  of  the  fact  previous  to  that  time.  In  a  similar  way 
the  absence  of  a  material  mechanism  for  drawing  polygons 
tends  to  affect  our  apperception  of  the  fact  that  a  regular  oo-point 
is  one  of  the  set  of  regular  n-points. 

The  use  of  limits  in  proving  theequality  of  the  ratios  between 
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central  angles  and  their  corresponding  arcs  for  the  incommen- 
surable cases,  seems  at  first  blush  indispensable  by  reason  of 
the  discreteness  of  the  numbers  used  in  the  discussion.  The 
ordinary  course  in  the  books,  in  considering  two  incommen- 
surable angles  Z  and  M^  is  to  take  the  auxiliary  angle  A^  which 
is  the  largest  in  Jtfy  and  at  the  same  time  commensurable  with 
some  submultiple  of  Zr.  It  is  unimportant  which  is  the  larger, 
Z  or  M.  As  the  submultiple  of  Z  is  taken  increasingly  smaller 
by  halving,  A  approaches  J/ as  a  limit.  Instead  of  the  largest 
angle  in  ilf  we  might  take  the  smallest  angle,  B^  which  exceeds 
Jlf  and  is  at  the  same  time  commensurable  with  some  sub- 
multiple  of  Z.  As  the  submultiple  decreases  by  halving,  the 
angle  B  approaches  Mslssl  limit.  If  the  process  is  regulated 
by  the  change  of  submultiple,  the  speed  of  the  moving  line 
decreases  to  infinite  slowness,  and  Mis  the  limit  of  both  A  and 
B.  But  regulate  the  process  by  the  finite  speed  of  A  or  -ff, 
and  the  succession  of  events,  changes  of  submultiple,  increases 
to  infinite  rapidity,  and  the  angle  A  sweeps  through  the  angle 
M  into  the  values  of  B.  We  see  this  happening  before  our 
eyes  every  time  the  minute  hand  passes  the  hour  hand. 

The  proposition  is  true  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  common 
measure.  But  as  the  angle  A  merges  into  the  angle  Mv/ithout 
perceptable  loss  of  continuity,  so  the  common  measure  merges 
into  zero  measure  without  any  line  of  demarkation.  As  the 
proposition  holds  for  the  countless  millions  of  commensurable 
angles  made  by  A  which  are  indistinguishable  from  the  incom- 
mensurable angle  Af  in  any  way  except  by  the  denominative 
process  of  using  the  terms  commensurable  and  incommensu- 
rable, it  must,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  law  of  continuity, 
also  hold  for  the  transition  case  between  the  two  sets  of  com- 
mensurable angles,  the  incommensurable  angle. 

Moreover  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  common 
measure.  Its  use  is  a  pedagogic  convenience  only.  It  can  be 
avoided  by  the  Euclidean  method  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  use  of  the  ratio  of  numbers,  or  to  the  question  of 
commensurability  or  incommensurability,  and  the  question  of 
incommensurability  has  no  fundamental  or  indispensable  place 
in  the  subject.     Its  introduction  arose  from  the  use   of  that 
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pedagogic  convenience^  the  ratio.  A  hasty  inference  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  between  incommensurables  was 
necessarily  and  fundamentally  different  from  a  ratio  between 
commensurables. 

There  is  a  superficial  impression  that  commensurables  and 
incommensurables  are  essentially  different  magnitudes,  in  that 
one  has  a  common  measure,  however  small  it  may  be,  and  that 
the  other  has  no  common  measure  at  all :  the  one  has,  the  other 
has  not.  The  one  possesses  a  property  which  the  former  does 
not,  and  to  this  extent  is  differentiated  from  it ;  and  the  merging 
of  the  commensurable  angle  A  into  the  incommensurable  angle 
Af  seems  on  the  surface  contradictory.  The  error  lies  in 
assuming  that  the  difference  of  property  is  in  the  magnitudes 
themselves.  It  really  lies  in  the  symbolism  used  to  represent 
them.  If  we  used  the  personalities  present  in  an  audience  as 
our  symbols  for  counting,  integers  and  fractions  would  fall  into 
two  entirely  different  classes  of  numbers,  one  represen table,  the 
other  absolutely  unrepresentable.  Change  the  symbolism  to 
apples,  and  integers  and  fractions  fall  into  the  same  class;  but 
now  negative  numbers  are  an  unrepresentable  class  by  them- 
selves. Change  the  symbolism  to  Arabic  figures,  and  positive 
and  negative  numbers  fall  into  one  class,  reals ;  but  now  com- 
plex numbers  fall  into  an  unrepresentable  class  by  themselves. 
Change  the  symbolism  once  more  by  using  strokes,  and  reals 
and  imaginaries  fall  into  one  great  class. 

So  commensurables  and  incommensurables  appear  in  different 
classes  merely  because  of  the  symbolism  used,  Arabic  figures. 
Choose  as  the  symbol  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle,  and 
as  one  leg  changes,  the  symbolic  hypotenuse  sweeps  through 
commensurables,  surds  and  higher  transcendentals  without  any 
line  of  division.  They  all  fall  into  one  great  class  with  similar 
properties,  all  representable  by  the  same  class  of  symbols. 
There  are  countless  millions  of  commensurable  magnitudes 
which  are  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  the  incommensu- 
rable ones  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner,  except  the  self-decep- 
tive one  of  saying  one  has  and  the  other  has  not  a  common 
measure  ;  a  denominative  process  which  means  nothing  distinc- 
tive or  fundamental  when  applied  to  continua. 
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In  numberSy  an  incommensurable  is  the  limit  of  a  special 
series  of  commensurable  numbers  whose  common  measure  is 
decreasing  toward  zero,  and  incommensurables  fall  into  a  class 
by  themselves.  But  in  continua,  incommensurables  as  a  class 
by  themselves  have  no  standing;  and  mensurational  proposi- 
tions once  proved  for  commensurables  hold  by  the  law  of 
continuity  for  incommensurables,  which  are  mentally,  phys- 
ically and  mathematically  indistinguishable  from  them  except 
by  the  delusively  denominative  one  of  calling  names. 

For  these  reasons  the  use  of  limits  and  incommensurables 
should  be  carefully  guarded  with  the  caution  that  some  other 
process  would  avoid  the  limit  of  the  geometric  form ;  that  the 
straight  line  is  not  the  limit  of  a  circle,  but  is  one  of  the  series 
of  circles;  that  the  circle  is  not  the  limit  of  a  regular  polygon, 
but  is  one  of  the  series  of  regular  polygons ;  that  by  proper 
processes  the  circle  can  be  rectified  and  its  surface  squared. 
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MAXIMILIAN  p.   S.   OROSZMAMN,   PD.D.,   DIRECTOR  THB    GROSZMANN  SCHOOL 
FOR   NERVOUS  AND  ATYPICAL   CHILDREN,   PLAINFISLD,   N.  J. 

|H£R£  will  hardly  be  a  teacher  who  has  not,  at 
one  time  or  another,  become  painfully  aware  of 
the  difficulty,  yea,  the  impossibility,  of  grading 
all  children  according  to  a  common  standard, 
such  as  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  graded 
school  system.  To  the  educator  who  has  learned 
to  understand  the  many  vital  differences  among 
individual  children,  it  has  always  appeared  to  be 
an  appalling  mistake  to  mass  children  together  in  classes,  the 
curriculum  of  which  requires  some  kind  of  common  proficiency 
in  a  large  number  of  studies ;  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
'  depends  upon  lockstep  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  such  reac- 
tion by  the  child  as  must  destroy  in  many  the  ability  of  indi- 
vidual growth.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  classification  and  grading  of  children  in  schools  is 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  artificiality  and  mechanicalness 
in  the  rising  generation.  In  fact,  what  is  best  and  strongest 
and  most  individual  is  oftentimes  curtailed  and  deformed  for 
life  by  this  mechanical  grading,  which  is  worse  even  in  the 
well-equipped  city  schools  than  it  is  in  the  rural  schools,  where 
there  is  perhaps  more  freedom  for  the  pupil,  if  the  teacher  is 
at  all  conscious  of  his  or  her  possibilities.  On  this  subject 
much  has  been  written  and  much  can  yet  be  said.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  the  sys- 
tem are  great,  being  largely  financial  ones ;  and  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  this  subject  in  its  larger  aspect. 
But  if  with  the  individual  differences  even  among  normal 
and  typical  children,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  any  child  should 
progress  simultaneously  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  degree  along 
several  lines  of  mental  activity  ;  if  it  is  impossible  to  think  that 
a  boy  or  girl  who  is  well  up  in  geography  and  history  and 
reading  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  equally  bright  and  suc- 
cessful in  arithmetic,  and  vice  versa;  if  we  must  admit  that  even 
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with  the  average  child  the  lines  of  mental  development  lack 
parallelism,  as  much  as  does  the  growth  of  its  physical  organs, 
and  that  there  are  differences  of  rate  and  of  intensity — it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  large  percentage  of  children  whose  mental 
development  differs  fundamentally  from  the  average  type,  will 
suffer  much  from  attempts  to  grade  them  mechanically,  and  to 
expect  average  work  in  any  number  of  subjects  of  instruction. 
Here  strictly  individual  standards  must  be  applied. 

In  speaking  of  cases  of  what  the  title  of  this  paper  calls 
*•  eccentric  mentality,"  it  may  be  well  to  understand  from  the 
start  that  the  children  I  have  in  mind  suffer  particularly  from 
a  certain  lack  of  balance.  What  is  called  *^  brightness/'  or, 
contrasting  with  it,  **  stupidity,"  arc  terms  which  rarely  can  be 
applied  with  mutual  exclusion  to  any  of  these  children.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  bright  in  some  directions,  and  painfully 
non-responsive  in  others;  or  there  are  periods  of  brightness 
and  activity,  alternating  with  periods  of  decline  and  even  col- 
lapse. It  is  not  my  object  here  to  explain  the  possible  causes 
of  these  conditions.  They  are  largely  to  be  found  in  functional 
derangements  of  some  kind,  in  the  respiratory,  digestive  or 
circulatory  systems ;  or  are  due  to  imperfections  in  the  nerve 
tone  or  the  development  of  the  association  centers  in  the  brain. 
Further,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  here  of  children  whose  moral 
tone  is  deficient,  and  who,  from  lack  of  development  in  this 
direction,  require  a  very  special  handling.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  even  in  cases  of  eccentric  mentality,  such  as  I 
am  discussing  now,  the  changes  in  brightness  are  oftentimes 
due  to  emotional  conditions,  which  affect  also  the  moral  attitude 
of  a  child  temporarily.  The  influence  of  the  emotional  condi- 
tion, as  it  will  manifest  itself  in  the  attitude  of  a  child  toward 
its  teacher,  or  toward  its  studies,  is  too  often  overlooked ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  certain  periodicity  in  this  respect  which  is  respon- 
sible for  a  great  many  surprising  observations  in  the  classroom, 
and  which  is  intimately  correlated  with  bodily  conditions.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  certain  periods  of  a  child's  life,  the  effect 
of  which  is  most  marked,  of  course,  in  children  where  there  is 
less  power  of  resistance  and  inhibition.  The  periods  I  have 
particularly  in  mind  are  the  fatigue  period,  at  about  the  eighth 
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or  ninth  year^  and  the  pubertal  period,  with  all^its  changes, 
later  on. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  the  class  I  have  in  mind,  an  important 
factor  is  fatigue.  The  children  fatigue  more  quickly  and  more 
unexpectedly  than  average  children,  also  more  erratically :  that 
is  to  say,  some  centers  of  mental  activity  will  be  more  readily 
subject  to  exhaustion  than  others.  Then  attention  and  concen- 
tration will  flag,  or  there  will  be  spasmodic  and  fleeting  interest 
for  other  things  iti  between  periods  of  instruction.  Sometimes 
the  attention  of  a  child  will  return  as  quickly  as  it  had  disap- 
peared, or  the  child  will  follow  a  sudden  impulse  in  another 
direction,  and  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  any  task  which 
we  attempt  to  force  upon  it.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  follow 
in  the  handling  of  such  manifestations  any  one-sided  method. 
True  enough,  the  will  of  the  educator  must  sometimes  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  will  of  the  child,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  child  must  be  forced  to  remain  in  line,  as  it  were, 
instead  of  running  wild.  But  in  numerous  cases  the  educator 
must  exercise  a  very  great  deal  of  discretion  and  forbearance 
in  managing  children  in  this  condition.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  very  attempt  to  check  a  child's  erratic  effort 
may  act  as  a  powerful  suggestion  to  the  child  to  continue. 
Sometimes  children  will,  in  a  way,  exhibit  symptoms  of  gen- 
uine mental  aberration  or  even  insanity,  and  must  be  managed 
accordingly. 

Faulty  association  will  show  itself  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
motor  disturbances.  These  motor  disturbances  will  not  only  have 
the  form  of  poor  muscular  co-ordination,  as  such,  so  that  the 
child  will  be  imperfect  in  different  lines  of  manual  activity,  as 
for  instance,  writing,  sewing,  shop  work,  or  even  such  funda- 
mental activities  as  dressing  and  eating ;  but  there  is  a  variety 
of  other  symptoms.  They  may,  for  instance,  be  observable  in 
the  matter  of  spelling.  Spelling  mistakes  will  also  happen  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  they  are  subject  to  certain 
physiological  and  psychological  laws.  But  apart  from  what 
has  been  called  **  constitutionally  bad  spelling,"  they  occur  only 
when  our  attention  or  our  nervous  control  is  in  some  way 
diminished.     They  are  caused  by  a  temporary  incongruency 
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of  the  images  composing  the  word  to  be  written  in  our  mind, 
or  in  some  dissociation  in  the  speech  centers.  In  many  in- 
stances these  mistakes  are  represented  merely  by  transpositi<^ns 
of  letters  in  words,  or  of  words  in  sentences ;  the  user  of  a 
typewriting  machine  will  obserre  that  sometimes  he  will  write 
all  the  letters  which  compose  a  word,  but  not  in  proper  se- 
quence. The  machine  represents  the  mechanical  apparatus 
as  controlled  by  the  motor  centers  in  the  human  brain.  But 
while  in  normal  man  these  blunders  are  rare  and  very  definitely 
conditioned,  especially  again  by- fatigue,  they  are  a  chronic 
condition  in  a  large  number  of  atypical  children.  So  that  in 
this  way  again  it  is  shown  that  atypical  conditions  are  largely 
due  to  more  or  less  erratic  fatigue. 

There  are  peculiar  manifestations  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  contrary  sensations  and  contrary  reactions.  Contra- 
riness is  frequently  observed  in  what  has  been  called  **  naughty 
children,"  and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  it  indicates  naturally 
perverse  morality,  or  at  least  a  temporary  moral  aberration. 
It  may  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  be  a  purely  mental 
symptom,  without  any  moral  significance  whatever.  The  child 
will  employ  a  word  opposite  to  the  one  it  desires,  or  is  expected 
to  use.  It  will  say  **  No,"  when  it  should  or  would  say  **  Yes," 
raises  the  right  arm  when  it  is  the  turn  of  the  left,  and  does 
exactly  the  opposite  to  what  it  was  told  to  do.  These  cases 
must  be  treated  with  particular  care,  for  the  contrary  reactions 
often  take  place  against  the  will  of  the  child,  and  are  more  or 
less  reflex  or  automatic  in  character.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Pick,  of  Vienna,  have  endeavored  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  these  peculiar  conditions.  There  may  be 
an  impairment  in  the  association  of  ideas,  or  the  concept  of  one 
thing  may  immediately  call  forth  the  concept  of  the  contrasting 
thing ;  and  this  last  conception,  being  the  last,  may  become  the 
immediate  cause  of  reaction,  which  then,  naturally,  will  be  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Or  there  may  be  motor  disturbances, 
so  that  a  motor  impulse  will  become  derailed,  as  it  were,  and 
switched  off  to  the  opposite  side.  The  fact  that  contrasts  are 
very  apt  to  call  each  other  forth  mutually  in  human  conscious- 
ness has  been  manifested  in  the  well-known  French  proverb, 
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Les  extremes  se  touchent.  In  a  peculiar  form  this  contrariness 
will  manifest  itself  in  reading,  when  one  word  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  another.  Sometimes  a  word  of  opposite  meaning  will 
be  substituted,  but  more  often  a  synonym.  The  contrariness 
becomes  more  apparent  when  these  faults  are  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  The  very  desire  of  avoiding  the  falling  into  the  mis- 
take will  lure  the  nervous  child  into  making  it.  There  was  a 
pupil  in  my  school  who  would  spell  the  words  **  quarter  dollar** 
quite  correctly  when  reading  them  on  the  coin.  But  when 
asked  what  the  words  read  she  would  invariably  say  *'  twenty- 
five  cents.** 

An  important  lesson  can  be  derived  from  these  observations 
as  to  the  method  of  how  spelling  should  be  taught. 

I  might  multiply  examples  of  eccentric  or  atypical  mentality, 
but  I  am  afraid  to  lose  myself  too  much  in  details.  In  fact,  my 
own  work  has  become  so  specialized  that  I  may  think  more 
particularly  of  cases  directly  interesting  the  pathologist  and 
psychologist,  while  they  may  be  of  little  value  in  ordinary 
school  practice.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  state  this,  that  in 
many  instances  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  child  so  much 
as  with  the  teacher  or  the  method  prescribed.  In  other  words, 
that  there  is  not  altogether  the  right  understanding  of  a  child's 
needs  in  every  case,  and  that  seemingly  eccentric  reactions  are 
due  to  unskillful  management  of  the  mental  life  of  the  growing 
child.  The  more  you  will  train  yourself  to  look  into  the 
natural  laws  governing  the  unfolding  of  a  child's  mentality,  the 
less  perplexed  will  you  be  by  manifestations  which  may  seem 
strange,  and  yet  present  no  diflSculty  to  the  skillful  observer 
and  psychologist. 

I  may  add  a  few  general  characteristics  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  these  children.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  certain 
lack  of  balance, — an  unstable  equilibrium ;  they  are  easily 
afifected  by  influences,  especially  of  an  emotional  kind,  and 
by  every  little  indiscretion  in  diet  or  amusement.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impairment  of  control  of  all  bodily  functions ; 
and  I  wish  to  add  that  this  is  a  characteristic  of  all  children 
with  nervous  affections  of  any  kind,  be  they  otherwise  bright 
or  dull.     There  is  a  singular  lack  of  rhythm,  and  a  weakness 
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of  the  sense  of  localization  and  direction  in  a  large  percentage. 
Response  is  not  so  direct  as  in  the  average  child,  but  more 
or  less  circuitous,  and  every  step  in  their  mental  and  moral 
development  must  be  taken  with  great  care  and  precaution, 
the  teacher  never  taking  anything  for  granted.  Their  memory 
is  either  particularly  weak,  or  particularly  strong ;  some  of 
those  children  whose  mentality  is  unreliable,  have  the  most 
astounding  power  of  mechanical  memory.  In  their  mental  ac- 
tivity it  is  often  to  be  observed  that  they  come  to  what  may  be 
called  a  dead  stop,  when  it  is  extremely  difEcult  to  remove  the 
obstacle  and  lead  them  on  to  a  rational  association.  Such  dead 
stops  are  observable  in  all  children,  but  considerably  more  so 
in  these,  and  they  have  apparently  no  proportionate  relation  to 
the  mental  power  of  the  child.  Morally,  these  children  are 
more  selfish  and  more  self-centered  than  the  ordinary  child  is ;. 
possibly  owing  to  the  indulgence  of  their  parents  at  home. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  there  were  prenatal  influences,  some- 
times caused  only  by  a  nervous  condition  of  the  mother  during 
pregnancy.  Oftentimes  it  was  a  premature  birth,  or  forceps 
were  used,  or  there  was  malnutrition  before  and  afler  birth. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  things  the  educator  has  to  deal 
with  in  the  cases  of  these  children  is  the  faulty  habits  of  response 
which  they  have  acquired  during  the  long  time  of  their  struggle 
with  an  unfavorable  environment.  Not  having  been  properly 
understood  and  handled,  they  had  to  find  some  way  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  or  to  the  neglect 
which  condemned  them  to  practical  inactivity.  The  result  is  a 
set  of  habits  which  it  is  mostdifiicult  to  eradicate  so  as  to  replace 
them  by  new  and  rational  habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
willing.  Here  the  greatest  patience  has  to  be  exercised, 
especially  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  only  too  often  expect  us. 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  years  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

These  statements  will  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  much  more 
careful  handling  of  these  children  than  can  be  usually  afforded 
in  a  day  school.  Ungraded  and  special  schools  and  classes, 
such  as  are  now  being  connected  with  public  school  systems^ 
can  do  very  good  work  with  what  I  have  called  pseudo-atypical 
children,  that  is  to  say,  those  with  whom  a  more  individualized 
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instructional  training  or  discipline  will  suffice.  Pseudo-atypical 
children  are  such  whose  progress  in  school  had  been  hindered 
by  temporary  illness,  change  of  schools,  slower  rate  of  develop- 
ment, or  physical  difficulties,  such  as  lameness,  and  deformity, 
slightly  impaired  hearing  or  vision,  adenoid  vegetations,  etc. 
Also  children  of  unusually  rapid  development,  without  genuine 
pathological  precocity;  and  that  class  which  is  difficult  of 
management  (the  naughty,  troublesome,  spoiled  children)  can 
be  very  satisfactorily  reached  by  individual  attention  in  such 
classes.  But  the  atypical  child  requires,  in  most  instances,  a 
removal  from  its  home,  which  often  has  been  a  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  the  atypical  conditions,  into  an  environment  where  all 
educational  forces  can  be  scientifically  co-ordinated.  They 
require  the  closest  observation  and  study,  so  that  each  mani- 
festation can  be  understood  in  its  causality  and  as  a  develop- 
mental symptom.  Educators  and  physicians  must  co-operate 
in  the  study  of  the  problem  of  the  atypical  child. 

The  Men  Needed 

(sblbctbd) 

The  call  is  for  men,  in  the  last  place,  of  Jesus  Christ's  pro- 
found peace ;  men  who  can  go  out  into  the  rush  of  modern  life 
with  the  poise  of  Jesus  Christ;  men  who  can  move  among 
feverish  men  and  yet  be  cool  men  themselves ;  men  who  in 
great  sorrows  can  stand  steady ;  men  who  have  come  under  the 
spell  of  eternity ;  men  whose  lives  have  opened  down  into  the 
deep  stillness  that  always  underlies  the  noisy  surface  of  our 
busy  life ;  men  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ ;  men  in  the 
midst  of  any  confusion  able  to 

* 

*'  Hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space 
In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well." 

— £•  /.  Boswortk. 
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Morality  and  the  Public  Schools 

SSLDBN    FSABODY    DBLANY,    MILWAUKBB,    WISCONSIN    (dBAN    OP    ALL   SAINTS* 

cathsdral) 

|HE  purpose  of  our  public  schools  is  to  make  good 
citizens.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  give  a  liberal 
education,  not  to  train  specialists,  not  even  to  pre- 
pare for  the  professions  or  for  business.  Those 
are  the  functions  of  the  college,  the  graduate 
schools,  the  professional  schools,  and  training  in 
a  business  house.  The  purpose  of  the  public 
school  is  to  lay  the  necessary  foundations,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral,  for  the  life  of  American  citizenship. 
Whether  the  child  is  to  develop  later  into  a  scholar,  or  a  law- 
yer, or  a  physician,  or  a  mechanic,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  stone- 
cutter, it  is  equally  important  that  he  be  given  at  the  start  the 
kind  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  discipline  that  will  make 
him  an  efficient  member  of  the  community. 

No  one  will  care  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  to  be  good  citi- 
zens men  must  have  high  moral  character.  Without  it  men 
would  be  wholly  bent  on  selfish  aims,  and  would  care  nothing 
for  the  good  of  their  neighbors  or  of  the  community  at  large. 
In  fact  it  is  just  this  individualism  and  selfishness  that  is  to-day 
warring  against  the  common  welfare  and  threatening  the  per- 
manence of  our  democratic  institutions.  An  immoral  selfish- 
ness is  at  the  root  of  the  treachery  of  politicians  and  public 
officials,  the  farcical  mismanagement  of  our  great  life  insurance 
companies,  and  all  the  unscrupulous  dealings  of  corporations 
and  capitalists.  The  same  kind  of  selfishness,  due  to  the  lack 
of  high  moral  character,  is  also  the  cause  of  an  increase  of 
divorce,  which,  if  unchecked,  will  soon  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  family  life.  If  we  are  to  have  a  better  class  of  citizens 
in  the  future,  we  must  develop  men  and  women  of  incorruptible 
characters,  who  will  really  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves, 
who  will  count  honor,  loyalty  to  trust,  personal  purity,  and 
devotion  to  the  public  good,  greater  prizes  than  a  fortune  in 
millions. 
As  our  public  schools  are  the  chief  agency  in  training  the 
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citizens  of  the  future,  it  follows  that  the  public  schools  must 
make  moral  training  a  part  of  their  work  if  they  are  adequately 
to  fulfill  their  function  of  turning  out  good  citizens.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  children  will  ever  care  anything  for  moral 
character  if  for  five  days  in  the  week  they  are  taught  all  about 
mathematics,  geography,  spelling,  reading,  literature  and  sci- 
ence, but  nothing  about  morality.  Children  are  not  fools. 
They  are  logical  enough  to  conclude  that  the  things  they  are 
taught  in  school  must  be  the  important  things  of  life,  while  the 
things  that  are  not  mentioned  must  be  the  unimportant  things. 
So  long  as  the  principles  of  morality  remain  untaught  in  our 
public  schools,  the  children  are  bound  to  minimize  the  value  of 
morality  as  a  factor  in  human  life. 

It  is  contended  by  some  friends  of  the  public  schools  that  the 
public  schools  are  training  the  children  in  morality,  and  have 
always  done  so.  It  is  claimed  that  this  moral  training  is  being 
given  indirectly,  chiefly  through  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teachers.  Aided  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  they 
are  able  through  personal  persuasion  and  encouragement  to  lead 
children  toward  the  good  and  away  from  the  evil.  In  this  way 
the  virtues  of  thrift,  diligence,  honesty  and  helpfulness  are  in- 
culcated in  the  schoolroom.  Later  on,  it  is  claimed,  in  such 
courses  as  literature,  history,  physiology  and  psychology,  the 
study  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  are  sure  to  have  uplifting 
effects  upon  the  moral  character. 

This  contention  may  well  be  granted.  Our  public  school- 
teachers are  usually  men  and  women  of  refinement  and  upright- 
ness, and  their  personal  influence  for  good  in  a  child's  life  is 
often  deep  and  enduring.  We  ought  all  to  be  grateful  that  this 
is  so,  and  that  there  is  so  large  an  amount  of  indirect  moral 
training  in  our  public  schools  as  at  the  present  constituted. 
Considering  how  far  we  have  gone  in  the  secularization  of  our 
common  schools,  even  to  the  extent,  in  many  states,  of  banish- 
ing the  Bible,  Christians  ought  to  be  humbly  thankful  for  any 
moral  training,  however  indirect,  that  is  left. 

But  the  question  that  we  are  here  considering  is,  whether  this 
indirect  moral  training  that  now  exists,  is  as  thorough  as  it 
ought  to  be.     Is  it  systematic  and  definite  enough  ?    Is  it  en- 
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during  in  its  results?  Or  is  it  merely  a  sentimental  atmosphere 
that  happens  to  exist  to-day  in  the  schoolroom,  and  may  be  gone 
to-morrow  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  indirect  moral  teaching  is  not  as 
enduring  in  its  results  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  already  in 
this  country  seen  at  least  one  generation  that  is  the  product  of 
a  purely  secular  education.  That  is  the  generation  that  is  now 
at  its  prime, — the  dominating  element  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Previous  generations  had  at  least  some  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
instilled  into  them  in  childhood,  and  were,  for  the  most  part, 
brought  up  under  the  old  regime  of  Puritan  strictness  in  the 
home.  The  present  generation  is  the  fruit  of  an  education  with 
religion  left  out,  and  of  a  reaction  from  extremes  of  Puritan 
severity.  What  are  the  results  as  seen  in  the  moral  character 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  ruling  generation?  Do  they 
prove  the  wisdom  of  an  education  without  religion,  or  at  least 
with  only  an  indirect  moral  influence  from  certain  teachers  and 
studies? 

For  an  answer  we  have  only  to  read  the  newspapers  and  look 
about  us.  Since  the  new  century  began  we  have  witnessed  the 
uncovering  of  scandals  in  business  and  government  and  social 
life,  such  as  have  never  before  been  dreamed  of  in  American 
history.  We  have  seen  an  unprecedented  increase  of  crime  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  We  have  had  to  chronicle  an 
alarming  growth  in  the  frequency  of  divorce.  We  are  forced 
to  admit  a  deepening  animosity  of  class  against  class,  especially 
of  capital  against  labor,  and  labor  against  capital.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  data  from  which  we  must  form  our  judgment  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  men  of  this  generation,  according  to 
the  Divine  principle,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  these  disturbing  phenomena 
are  all  directly  traceable  to  the  policy  of  leaving  religion  out  of 
public  school  education.  That  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  but  there  are  other  causes  as  well.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  presence  of  these  facts,  we  are  surely  justified  in  drawing 
the  inference  that  the  vague  and  indirect  moral  training  that 
now  obtains  in  the  public  schools  is  too  weak  to  be  vital  and 
enduring  in  its  results.     A  more  real  and  direct  kind  of  moral 
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teaching  must  be  given  in  our  Sichools  if  a  better  class  of  citi- 
zens is  to  be  produced  in  the  future.  Only  a  serious  and  well- 
grounded  morality  can  withstand  the  allurements  of  greed ,  and 
lust,  and  luxury,  and  power,  which  are  daily  becoming  stronger 
in  their  appeal. 

Indeed,  something  far  more  searching  and  thorough  is  needed 
than  the  teaching  of  mere  morality,  even  though  it  be  taught  in 
the  most  systematic  fashion  as  ethics  or  moral  philosophy. 
Even  the  teaching  of  an  elaborate  system  of  Christian  morals 
would  be  insufficient,  because  it  would  lack  a  solid  foundation. 
The  foundation  of  Christian  morality  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
facts  and  revealed  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  Unless  re- 
ligion be  taught  along  with  morality  the  resulting  morality  will 
be  most  unsubstantial,  and  likely  to  vanish  with  the  dreams  and 
fancies  of  childhood. 

In  every  life,  with  the  coming  of  manhood  or  womanhood 
questionings  begin.  Then  is  the  time  when  every  thinking 
man  and  Woman  demands  a  sanction  of  moral  conduct,  areason 
for  choosing  the  good  rather  than  the  evil.  This  sanction  or 
foundation  the  teaching  of  mere  morality  does  not  give,  much 
less  the  indirect  moral  teaching  such  as  now  prevails  in  our 
public  schools. 

.A  simple  illustration  will  make  this  clear.  A  boy  has  been 
taught  at  home  and  in  school  that  he  must  not  steal.  Perhaps 
he  was  severely  punished  for  the  first  small  theft  he  committed. 
He  grows  to  manhood  and  becomes  the  president  of  a  bank. 
He  engages  in  private  speculation  in  wheat.  One  day  he 
awakes  to  find  himself  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  His  reputation  is  beyond  suspicion ;  so  he 
finds  it  an  easy  matter  to  take  that  amount  out  of  the  funds  he 
holds  in  trust,  and  thus  square  his  accounts.  He  hesitates 
before  committing  so  dastardly  a  theft.  He  recollects  how  he 
was  taught  as  a  boy  that  he  must  never  steal.  He  smiles  as  he 
recalls  the  whipping  he  received  for  his  first  theft.  But  why 
should  he  accept  the  authority  of  his  teachers  or  his  parents? 
They  had  been  mistaken  in  other  things  they  had  taught  him. 
Why  was  it  wrong  to  steal  ?  Why  should  he  not  do  wrong  if 
he  wished?     The  thought  of  the   discomfort  of  losing  one 
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hundred  thousand  makes  him  shudder.  The  ease  with  which 
he  could  steal  the  amount  lures  him  on.  The  desire  of  the 
moment  becomes  the  ruling  motive  of  conduct,  and  he  steala 
the  money. 

Thus  sooner  or  later  every  man  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  '^Why  must  I  do  right?"  All  schools  of 
ethical  thought  agree  in  regarding  this  question  as  the  funda- 
mental question  of  ethics.  To  this  question  each  school  of 
ethical  thought  gives  a  different  answer.  Most  of  the  answers 
are  unsatisfactory.  For  they  would  have  no  restraining  influ- 
ence over  a  man  in  the  presence  of  strong  temptation. 

For  example,  there  is  the  answer  of  Hedonism.  Why  must 
I  do  right?  Because  it  will  make  me  happy.  Because  in  the 
long  run  a  life  of  virtue  brings  pleasure  and  a  life  of  vice  brings 
pain.  It  must  take  a  rather  strong  act  of  faith  to  believe  that. 
At  any  rate,  the  man  in  temptation  knows  perfectly  well  that 
yielding  to  the  temptation  will  give  him  a  great  deal  more 
pleasure  than  resisting  it.  The  man  who  can  successfully  steal 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  without  being  caught,  will  assur- 
edly get  more  pleasure  out  of  life  than  the  man  who  goes 
bankrupt  for  the  same  sum.  The  man  who  leads  the  easy, 
self-indulgent  life  of  the  sensualist  gets  more  pleasure  than  the 
man  who  works  his  hands  off  to  support  three  or  four  children 
and  an  invalid  wife.  The  Emperor  Nero  was  as  great  a  beast 
as  a  man  can  be ;  and  yet  he  lived  a  life  of  exquisite  pleasure, 
and  was  immensely  grieved,  to  put  it  lightly,  when  his  life 
came  to  an  end.  The  Apostle  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
shining  light  of  sanctity ;  but  he  suffered  continual  pain  and 
hardship  and  self-denial,  and  rejoiced  when  death  gave  him 
release  from  his  labors;  for  he  had  often  longed  to  *<  depart 
and  be  with  Christ."  The  contrast  between  Nero  and  St.  Paul 
ought  to  shatter  the  absurd  sophistry,  ^<  Be  good  and  you'll  be 
happy." 

There  is  also  the  answer  of  Utilitarianism,  which  is  simply 
the  answer  of  Hedonism  transferred  in  its  application  from  the 
individual  to  the  race.  Why  must  I  do  right  rather  than 
wrong?  Because  it  is  for  the  greater  good  of  the  greater 
number.     You  will  make  posterity  happier.     This  answer  may 
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happen  to  appeal  to  a  man  or  it  may  not.  If  a  man  is  under 
the  stress  of  a  strong  temptation »  he  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  thought  of  posterity  or  the  rest  of  the  race. 
What  does  he  care  for  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  number? 
At  that  moment  he  is  more  concerned  about  the  greater  good 
of  himself.  If  one  should  approach  a  man  who  is  about  to  gulp 
down  a  drink  that  will  make  him  stagger,  and  urge  him  to 
desist  on  the  ground  that  if  he  becomes  intoxicated  he  will 
work  harm  to  posterity  and  perhaps  to  the  present  papulation 
of  the  world,  he  would  probably  retort,  though  probably  in 
more  forcible  language,  "What  do  I  care  for  posterity  or  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  " 

There  is  another  school  of  ethical  teachers,  represented 
chiefly  by  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  who  tell  us  that  we 
should  love  goodness  for  its  own  sake.  That,  too,  is  all  very 
well  if  it  happens  to  appeal  to  anyone.  If  anyone  likes  to  do 
right  rather  than  wrong,  why  of  course  he  ought  to  do  so,  and 
would  do  so.  But  what  of  the  man  who  likes  to  do  wrong 
rather  than  right,  along  with  most  of  the  human  race  ?  The 
appeal  to  be  good  for  the  sake  of  goodness  will  have  no  more 
effect  upon  such  a  man,  than  the  appeal  to  take  some  cheese> 
because  it  is  good,  will  have  on  a  child  who  abhors  cheese. 

To  the  question,  *«  Why  must  I  do  right?"  there  is  only  one 
answer  that  is  conclusive  and  compelling.  That  is  the  answer 
of  Christianity.  We  must  do  right  because  it  is  the  will  of 
God,  and  our  true  welfare  here  and  for  eternity  depends  on  our 
conforming  to  his  will.  We  know  what  is  right,  what  is  the 
will  of  God,  because  God  has  been  revealing  his  will,  partially 
through  His  prophets,  and  completely  through  the  incarnation 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He,  the  Son  of  God,  was  made  man 
to  show  us  by  his  life  and  teaching  what  kind  of  a  life  our 
Father  wants  all  his  children  to  live. 

This  answer  of  Christianity,  however,  is  just  the  answer  that 
the  man  who  has  been  educated  in  our  public  schools  cannot 
understand.  He  cannot  understand  it  because  throughout  his 
whole  education  God  was  left  out.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to 
teach  anything  about  God ;  about  the  truth  he  has  revealed  to 
us  men  to  keep  us  in  the  way  of  safety ;  about  Jesus  Christ, 
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»  

who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.     The  grown  man, 

under  the  assaults  of  temptation,  finds  himself  unequipped  to 

deal  with  them,  because  the  highest  and  most  valuable  of  truth 

— ^the  truth  about  God  and  spiritual  realities — has  been  left  out 

of  his  education.     Surrounded  by  unseen,  spiritual  enemies,  he 

is  powerless  to  do  battle  with  them,  because  at  the  beginning  of 

the  journey  he  was  not  girded  with  the  armor  of  God. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  as  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Sunday  school  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects,  therefore 
the  public  school  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Let  us 
by  all  means  give  due  credit  to  the  Sunday  school.  It  now 
provides  the  only  systematic  religious  and  moral  training  the 
great  majority  of  our  children  will  ever  get.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  this  beneficent  influence  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
But  what  can  the  Sunday  school  accomplish  during  only  one 
short  hour  of  the  week?  What  are  children,  whose  religious 
training  is  thus  limited  to  one  hour  a  week  in  Sunday  school, 
to  infer  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects  of  religious 
and  secular  teaching?  Are  they  to  be  greatly  blamed  if  they 
infer  that  this  material  world  is  to  be  valued  in  comparison  with 
the  kingdom  of  God  at  about  the  ratio  of  forty  to  one  ?  Forty 
hours  a  week  spent  in  learning  about  geometry,  botany, 
history  and  the  English  and  German  languages,  and  one  hour 
a  week  spent  in  learning  about  God  and  eternity.  What 
wonder  that  children  grow  up  to  think  of  religion  as  something 
for  Sunday  use  only. 

Such  moral  training  as  at  present  exists  in  connection  with 
our  public  school  system  is,  therefore,  utterly  inadequate  and 
productive  of  the  flimsiest  results.  This  is  partly  because  it  is 
too  vague  and  incidental,  partly  because  it  is  not  based  upon 
the  only  secure  foundation,  the  Christian  faith.  The  father- 
hood of  God  is  a  rock  foundation  upon  which  all  enduring 
morality  must  be  built.  God  the  Father  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son  into  the  world  to  reveal  that  great  truth.  The  purpose  of 
Christ  was  to  bring  all  men  into  union  with  himself,  and  so 
enable  them  to  live  the  life  of  sonship  and  brotherhood  in  the 
family  of  God.  This  idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  the  idea 
which  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  Master  likens  those 
who  hear  his  sayings  and  do  them,  to  the  man  who  built  his 
house  upon  a  rock ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  live  in  accordance 
with  his  teachings,  to  the  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand.  The  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  faith  that  has  grown  out 
of  it,  form  the  rock  upon  which  we  must  base  the  teaching  and 
the  practice  of  morality.  Morality  taught  otherwise  will  be  a 
house  upon  the  shifting  sands,  which  the  winds  of  adversity  and 
floods  of  temptation  will  sweep  away. 

The  Christian  faith  must  be  taught  to  the  children  of  our 
public  schools  if  their  moral  training  is  to  have  any  permanent 
results.  But  how  is  the  Christian  faith  to  be  taught?  That  is 
the  vital  question  that  must  be  faced.  We  all  know  it  would 
be  madness  to  suggest  that  it  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers 
in  the  schools,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  Our 
violent  disagreements  in  religious  belief  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  concur  as  to  the  kind  of  religion  to  be  taught,  or  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  fit  to  teach  it.  Unbelievers  would 
object  to  their  children  being  taught  any  religion  at  all ;  and 
they  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  object.  It  is  certain  that 
under  our  present  conditions  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  teach 
any  kind  of  religion  at  all  in  our  public  schools. 

There  is,  however,  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  What  that 
way  is,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth.  The  plan, 
stated  briefly,  is  as  follows :  that  school  children  shall  be  per- 
mitted, without  detriment  to  their  school  standing,  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  public  schools  one  afternoon  or  one  morn- 
ing of  each  week,  in  order  that  they  may  attend  religious 
instruction  in  their  own  churches.  This  arrangement  might  be 
effected  by  state  legislation,  or  it  might  be  the  result  of  local 
agreement  in  any  community.  The  privilege  could  be  limited 
to  children  of  a  certain  age,  say  children  of  the  grammar 
schools  or  of  the  first  two  years  of  high  school ;  or  it  could  be 
left  open  for  all  ages.  It  ought  to  be  a  simple  matter  so  to 
arrange  the  curriculum  that  religious  instruction  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  other  studies  of  a  voluntary  character,  such  as  man- 
ual training,  or  elocution,  or  botany,  or  pedagogy.  This  plan 
would  fit  in  harmoniously  with  the  elective  system  which  is 
being  adopted  so  generally  in  all  departments  of  education. 
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According  to  this  plan  the  responsibility  for  the  moral  training 
of  children  would  rest  upon  their  parents,  where  it  ought  to 
rest.  Such  parents  as  would  be  content  with  a  merely  secular 
education  for  their  children  would  not  be  obliged  to  send  them 
to  any  church  instructions.  Parents  who  might  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  religious  instruction  given  by  their  particular 
denomination  would  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  their  children  to 
some  more  efiicient  instruction ,  or  put  them  back  upon  a  purely 
secular  education.  In  this  way  there  would  be  furnished  a  con- 
tinual stimulus  to  make  th^  religious  instruction  as  thorough  as 
possible,  and  to  base  it  on  the  most  approved  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples. Of  course  any  church  that  did  not  care  to  enter  the 
field  of  religious  instruction  on  a  week  day,  would  not  be  obliged 
to  do  so. 

As  to  the  practical  arrangements  in  the  churches  for  this  reli- 
gious instruction  of  such  children  as  might  be  sent  to  them,  that 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  each  church  in  its  own  way.  Some 
could  afford  to  have  paid  and  well-trained  teachers;  others 
would  need  to  depend  upon  voluntary  teachers — and  this  ought 
to  give  employment  to  many  idle  young  women  of  leisure  and 
education ;  while  in  other  places,  especially  in  rural  commu- 
nities, the  pastor  could  do  all  the  teaching  himself.  The  pastor 
could  give  the  instructions  wherever  there  were  not  over  two 
hundred  children,  by  means  of  some  such  system  as  the  French 
catechetical  method  of  St.  Sulpice.  If  the  plan  were  at  all 
generally  adopted  there  would  soon  be  devised  many  excellent 
systems  of  instruction  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  only  people  who  would  be  put  to  inconvenience  by  such 
a  plan  would  be  the  clergy.  No  doubt  there  would  be  many 
indignant  protests  from  clerical  ^^  old  fogies,"  as  well  as  from 
many  of  the  younger  clergy  who  are  fond  of  their  pipes  and 
easy  chairs.  But  if  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  young, 
and  training  them  in  Christian  morals,  be  not  among  their  chief 
pastoral  duties,  the  clergy  of  to-day  have  departed  very  far 
from  their  Master's  ideal  of  the  Christian  minister  as  a  shepherd 
of  souls. 

The  above  scheme  is  not  a  brand-new,  doctrinaire  theory, 
advanced  here  for  the  first  time.     It  has  already  been  widely 
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discussed  and  seriously  entertained  by  leaders  of  religious 
thought  who  have  the  nation's  interests  at  heart. 

At  the  Inter-Church  Conference  in  New  York,  in  November, 

1905,  the  plan  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Wenner,  the  President  of 
the  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  The  pro- 
posed plan  was  embodied  in  a  Conference  resolution.  A  sim- 
ilar proposal  was  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  Fr.  McDermott, 
of  Philadelphia.  In  December,  1905,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  same  interest  in  New  York,  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Greer,  the  Bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  New 
York. 

Another  conference  to  consider  this  proposal  was  held  in 
New  York  at  the  United  Charities  Building,  on  January  30, 

1906.  In  this  conference  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  took  part 
along  with  Protestants  of  all  kinds  and  Unitarians.  The  con- 
ference was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  the  above-mentioned 
Dr.  Wenner,  by  the  State  Federation  of  Churches.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  a  newspaper  report  of  the  conference : — 

^^  The  proposition  was  that  permission  should  be  granted  to 
enrolled  children  in  the  public  schools  to  absent  themselves 
from  their  classes  on  Wednesday  afternoons  to  attend  religious 
instruction  in  the  churches  of  their  family  faith.  The  excuse  from 
public  school  attendance  was  to  follow  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  church  school  attendance ;  and  the  instruction  in  public 
schools  during  this  period  was  to  be  so  arranged  that  those  who 
substituted  religious  instruction  for  it  might  not  suffer  in  their 
educational  standing.  Dr.  Wenner,  in  presenting  this  plan,  after 
alluding  to  the  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Protestant  communicants  to  inhabitants  in  New  York 
was  slowly  falling,  said  neither  the  Sunday  school  nor  the 
parochial  school  would  suffice  to  check  this  movement.  After  an 
experience  of  many  years  he  was  now  having  six  graded  classes 
for  one  hour  each  week,  after  school  and  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  the  older  children  together  for  an  hour  on  Saturday. 
Children  that  did  not  attend  were  excommunicated.  While  the 
system  worked  fairly  well,  he  found  the  children  tired  after 
school,  and  thought  better  results  could  be  got  if  he  could  have 
the  two  hours  of  the  public  school  session  on  Wednesday  after- 
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noon.  Most  of  the  speakers  who  followed  him  were  disposed 
to  support  his  request.  The  Paulist  Father  McMillan  favored 
the  plan,  and  said  that  if  the  parents  demanded  it  the  state  would 
have  to  obey.'* 

On  April  30,  1906,  another  public  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  to  consider  the  same  subject.  Its  object  was  to  create 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  proposed  plan.  It  was  evident 
that  the  project  met  with  much  favor  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  various  religious  bodies  in  New  York,  all  of  them  being 
in  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  limited  time  available  for 
religious  instruction  in  Sunday  schools  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
churches  properly  to  discharge  their  duties.  At  this  meeting 
Bishop  Greer  represented  the  Episcopal  Church,  expressing 
himself  as  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Other  speaikers 
were  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Baptist,  the 
Methodist  and  the  Jewish  Churches. 

A  still  more  enthusiastic  public  meeting  was  held  on  May  7th, 
in  New  York,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Atterbury,  a  Pres- 
byterian. Father  McMillan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  the  first 
speaker.  There  could  be,  he  said,  no  morality  without  reli- 
gion. To  some  extent  Sunday  schools  were  ineffective.  The 
proposed  plan  would  help  to  solve  many  problems.  It  would 
help  us  to  get  rid  of  that  absurd,  pernicious  idea  that  religion 
was  for  Sunday  alone,  and  had  no  plaCe  in  the  business  day. 
It  was  a  weakness  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  under  present 
conditions  it  had  no  officers  who  could  go  out  and  make  the 
child  come  to  Sunday  school  as  the  public  school  could.  Par- 
ents had  an  inherent  right  to  insist  that  their  children  be  edu- 
cated in  the  parents'  faith.  The  next  speaker  was  Bishop 
Greer,  who  said  in  part : — 

**  I  am  a  strong  and  stanch  believer  in  the  public  schools. 
I  want  them  pretty  much  as  they  are  and  for  what  they  stand. 
They  do  that  which  they  aim  to  do,  and  do  it  fairly  well. 
They  serve  a  great,  patriotic  purpose  here  in  this  vast,  hetero- 
geneous population,  taking  children  of  nearly  every  race  in 
the  world  and  contributing  largely  to  their  Americanization. 
The  public  schools  are  not  Godless.  '  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  as  long  as  they  have  God-fearing  teachers,  and  for  aught  I 
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know,  all  teachers  are  such.  By  their  characters  they  are 
exerting  a  great  religious  influence.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goeS)  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  There  must  be  moral  and 
religious  training.  That  is  more  than  a  religious  influence. 
In  the  last  analysis  moral  training  rests  on  religious  training. 
If  the  seductive  evils  of  our  modern  life  are  to  be  met  as  they 
should  be  met,  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  training 
that  is  given  by  a  secular  education.  The  training  of  the 
public  schools  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  training  the 
churches  can  give.  No  great  harm  will  be  done  if  the  proposal 
does  not  succeed;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  it  does  what  it  is 
intended  to  do,  a  great  and  lasting  service  will  have  been 
performed.*' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders  urged  that  parents  were  often  not 
qualified,  even  if  they  wished,  to  supply  the  need  for  religious 
training.  The  other  speakers  were  Rabbi  Mendes,  a  Jew; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  North,  Methodist ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wanner,  Luth- 
eran; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stimson,  Congregationalist.  It  was 
unanimously  voted  to  continue  the  committee  with  power  to  act. 

This  has  already  proved  to  be  a  remarkable  movement.  No 
reform  movement  in  recent  years  has  enlisted  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  so  many  and  so  various  religious  bodies. 
When  all  the  religious  bodies  of  a  community  unite  in  desiring 
a  piece  of  legislation  they  are  very  likely  to  achieve  their  aim. 
In  fact  several  members  of  the  New  York  School  Board  have 
already  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  it  is 
asserted  on  good  authority  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
the  school  buildings  themselves  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 
Several  churches  are  now  agitating  the  question  of  courses  of 
study  and  instructors. 

It  is  significant  that  this  movement  has  had  its  origin  in  New 
.York  City.  If  it  succeeds  in  the  metropolis  it  is  certain  to 
spread  very  widely  throughout  the  land.  Had  it  begun  in 
Nonchalanta,  Kansas,  its  prospects  might  not  be  so  fair. 

From  the  interest  taken  in  the  proposed  plan  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Lutherans,  one  is  justified  in  believing  that  if  this 
plan  was  generally  adopted  throughout  the  United  States  it 
might  gradually  do  away  with  parochial  schools,  and  thus  give 
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Qentian  Days 

WILLIAM  WHITMAN  BAILBY,   BROWN  UNIVKRSITY 

iVERY  wood-lover  is  aware  of  a  certain  subtle 
prescience  by  which  is  known  the  advent  of  cer- 
tain flowers.     Emerson  records  of  Thoreau  as 
especially  remarkable,  that  he  knew  beforehand 
just  when  to   seek  the  orchis  or  cypripedium. 
The  power  is  not  occult  or  peculiar;  it  is  the 
result  rather,  of  long  observation  which  comes  to 
be  second    nature.     Almost  unconsciously    the 
observer  notes  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  prevalent  flowers  of 
the  day,  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  the  number,  character 
and  kinds  of  birds,  the  quality  of  the  very  air  itself.     Then  some- 
thing within  him  says,  **  Go  forth;  to-day  thou  wilt  find  the 
hepatica  and  blood-root  I " 

There  are  certain  days  particularly  consecrated  to  the  fringed 
gentian — dies  gentianm — holy  days  of  the  floral  year,  await- 
ing some  Keble  or  Herbert  to  sing  them.  They  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  a  lovely  time  of  the  year,  calm,  hazy,  filled 
with  the  golden  glow  of  the  mature  season.  Dreamy  days  they 
are,  when,  by  preference  one  reads  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  The 
Earthly  Paradise  or  the  Ghazels  of  Hafiz.  It  is  not  a  time 
of  activity,  but  reflection.  We  have  now  nothing  to  do  with 
what  Charles  Lamb  calls  *' cursed  energy."  The  world  may 
revolve  as  it  will,  the  gentian-lover  now  merely  dreams  in 
i  Nature's  afternoon. 

At  this  time  the  swamp  ferns  begin  to  glow  with  umber. 
Now  the  woodbine  flings  its  triumphal  banner  of  crimson  over 
some  sombre  cedar.  The  green,  translucent  globes  of  the  wild 
grape  assume  an  amethystine  hue ;  a  belated  cardinal  flower 
still  stands  by  the  dark  waters.  Hung  like  the  battle  flags  in 
St.  George's  chapel — or  are  they  personal  pennons  of  the  knights 
of  that  order? — ^the  glabrous  sumac  displays  its  leaflets,  scarlet, 
yellow  or  green. 

Now  the  migrating  birds  gather  in  congresses  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  travel ;  squirrels  hasten  to  accumulate  their  win- 
ter stores.     We  meet  here  and  there  a  caterpillar  or  larva,  oflen 
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gorgeous  with  Oriental  dyes  and  barbaric  ornament,  hastening 
to  some  coigne  of  vantage  from  which  to  swing  his  cradle  of 
transition.  Everywhere  the  copses  glow  with  stars  that  differ 
only  in  glory,  as  all  are  fair.  They  are  the  bright  flpwers  of 
golden-rod  and  aster.  In  the  meadows  one  finds  the  odorous 
ladies'  tresses,  and  in  swamps,  the  grass  of  Parnassus,  with 
green-streaked  white  petals. 

Fringed  gentian  is  a  meteoric  plant.  One  year  we  will  find 
a  meadow  alive  with  its  azure  blossoms.  The  next  season,  it 
may  be,  the  same  locality  may  yield  not  a  one.  On  a  true 
gentian  day  one  wanders  heaven  directed,  for  every  year  there 
are  gentians  somewhere,  and  every  recurring  autumn  there  are 
gentian  days* 
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The  Desert 

PHILIP   SEABURY  DRKSSBR 

It  is  a  tnctlest  stretch  of  shifting  sand, 

Dead  and  silent,  here  a  whitened  bone, 
The  cast-out  wanderer  of  some  passing  band 

Whom  the  desert  queen  has  claimed  her  own. 
Yonder  are  the  palms,  amidst  this  waste 

A  little  grove,  gathered  'round  a  spring, 
Moist  and  cool,  thus  forever  placed 

To  cheer  the  traveler  in  his  journe/ing. 
My  friend,  in  every  human  heart, 

Though  it  be  desolate  and  seeming  dead 
There  is  a  grove,  a  fresh  and  living  part, 

A  spot  the  tired  one  maj  rest  his  head. 
The  traveler,  searching,  finds  the  grove  of  rest, 
Tell  me — have  jrou  sought  to  find  the  best  ? 


How  Shall  We  Talk  ? 


H.   TWITCHBLL,   MADISON,   WIS. 

;F  I  were  to  be  asked  how  much  education  a 
woman  should  receive,  I  should  reply  unhesitat- 
ingly :  ^*  Enough  to  enable  her  to  speak  the 
English  language  with  tolerable  accuracy . "  That 
she  does  not  pronounce  her  words  correctly ,  even 
after  the  advantages  of  a  college  education,  is 
true  in  nearly  all  cases.  In  point  of  fact,  we  may 
say  that  we  have  an  American  language,  rules 
for  the  pronunciation  of  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 

This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  feminine  speaking  voice 
is  often  totally  uncultivated  and  unmusical,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  various  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  their  criti- 
cisms are  being  cast  abroad  over  the  land. 

Women  are  keen  for  self-improvement,  as  beauty  doctors 
and  physical  culturists  know  to  their  pecuniary  benefit.  Tell 
a  woman  how  to  make  herself  more  attractive,  and  she  is 
straightway  ready  to  endure  tortures,  if  need  be.  Now,  beauty 
of  voice  and  speech  is  even  more  seductive  than  beauty  of 
person. 

The  music  of  speech  depends  so  much  upon  correct  habits 
of  breathing  that  physical  culture  is  really  the  starting  point  in 
voice  training.  Tones  should  come  from  the  chest,  not  from 
the  head  and  nose.  The  speaking  voice  should  be  pleasant; 
this  implies  self-control  and  mental  poise. 

While  it  would  be  absurd  to  state  that  every  woman  can 
acquire  a  sweet,  musical  tone,  it  is  certain  that  every  voice,  no 
matter  how  harsh,  is  capable  of  being  much  improved.  Fur- 
thermore, every  woman  can  learn  to  pronounce  her  words  with 
tolerable  correctness. 

"You'*  should  not  be  called  "yuh,"  then  **  don't  you"  will 
not  become  "  don-ch&h.''  "  At  all "  should  not  be  pronounced 
"  a-tall."  I  seem  to  hear  some  reader  exclaim  at  this,  ^^  Why» 
no  one  of  my  acquaintances  speaks  in  that  way."  Perhaps  not, 
but  I  daily  hear  cultivated  women  making  these  errors  and 
numberless  other  ones  of  the  same  kind . 
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Childhood  is  the  time  to  begin  to  learn  to  speak  correctly,  but 
children  imitate,  and  so  long  as  parents,  and  notably  teachers, 
pronounce  badly,  where  is  the  child  to  find  his  instruction? 
School  training  is  defective  in  this  particular.  I  happen  to 
know  of  one  instance  where  a  child  who  had  been  taught  in  his 
home  to  pronounce  certain  words  correctly,  was  insistently  cor- 
rected by  his  teacher.  His  particular  fault,  in  her  estimation, 
was  his  way  of  rendering  final  '<  r."  He  did  not  roll  it,  and  she 
insisted  that  he  should  do  so. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the 
lower  grades  pay  little  attention  to  modulation  of  voice  and 
correct  orthoepical  pronunciation. 

The  stage,  perhaps,  furnishes  us  with  the  best  examples  of 
correct  pronunciation  and  also  of  modulation.  To  one  who 
appreciates  the  niusic  of  speech,  it  is  a  sheer  delight  to  hear 
Julia  Marlowe,  Kyrle  Bellew,  Otis  Skinner,  Mansfield,  Sothem 
and  others  of  their  rank  <<  read"  their  lines.  Many  common 
words  are  hardly  recognizable  in  their  mouths ;  for  example, 
<*  melancholy*'  and  *«  circumstance." 

Perhaps  the  two  letters  that  receive  the  worst  treatment  in 
ordinary  speech  are  **  a  "  and  **  r,"  final  **  r."  Why  will  culti- 
vated people  persist  in  giving  the  **  a  "  in  such  words  as  *'  can't," 
''  half,"  *«  bath  "  and  •«  laugh,"  the  sound  of  •*  a  "  in  *♦  St,"  instead 
of  the  <*  ah"  sound ;  and  why  will  they  roll  final  '*  r,"  instead 
of  touching  it  lightly,  then  dropping  it?  If  only  these  two  errors 
were  to  be  corrected,  speech  would  be  improved  a  hundred-fold, 
in  richness,  at  least. 

In  most  mouths,  the  articulation  of  consonants  is  habitually 
muffled,  and  indistinct.  These  sounds  should  be  formed  in  the 
front  part  of  the  mouth,  around  the  teeth,  then  given  a  clear 
articulation.  Such  words  as  ''dinner,"  winter,"  "water," 
become  quite  transformed  when  the  •*  n's"  and  *•  t's"  are  given 
their  full  value. 

In  order  that  this  article  may  have  some  practical  value,  I 
will  systematize  somewhat.  In  the  attempt  to  improve  one's 
speech,  the  things  to  be  considered  after  modulation,  are  the 
articulation  of  the  consonant  sounds,  the  enunciation  of  the 
vowels,  both  in  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  the  proper 
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placing  of  accent,  and  due  attention  to  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain words  in  the  sentence,  or  the  rhythm  of  the  language. 

By  practicing  various  exercises,  to  be  designated  later,  the 
vocal  organs  will  become  so  flexible  that  there  need  be  little 
trouble  with  the  consonants.  The  letter  <<  s''  should  be  given 
with  a  fine  hiss,  in  place  of  the  thick  sound  so  often  heard. 
'*  R"  is  slightly  rolled  or  trilled  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or 
a  syllable,  but  not  at  the  end. 

To  insure  correctness  of  the  vowel  sounds,  rules  and  dia- 
critical markings  should  be  studied.  This  might,  at  first 
thought,  seem  to  be  an  endless  task,  but  in  reality,  the  value 
of  diacritical  markings  can  be  learned  very  quickly.  The 
rules  governing  the  sound  of  the  same  vowels  in  different  posi- 
tions will  require  some  attention.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
quite  necessary  if  one  wishes  to  be  sure  of  herself.  For 
instance,  in  the  word  **  particular,"  the  **  a"  in  the  first  syllable 
has  a  different  sound  from  the  ^*  a"  in  the  last  syllable. 

Rules  tell  us  whether  we  shall  say  **  orange*'  or  **6range," 
**  current'*  or  **ciirrent,"  and  so  on  indefinitely.  I  doubt 
whether  any  native  American  ever  correctly  pronounces  **  girl," 
**b!rd,"  **h5r,"  **  v?rb,"  **  arly,"  and  other  words  containing 
the  **  tilde"  **e"  or  **i," unless  he  or  she  has  been  taught  to  do 
so.  **  Airly  "  for  **  early  "  in  the  speech  of  the  Irishman  is  more 
nearly  correct  than  the  "  urly  "  of  the  American.  <*  Gurl "  and 
**  burd  "  for  "  girl "  and  **  bird  "  are  simply  abominations. 

The  proper  placing  of  accent  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Reference  is  not  made  to  such  errors  as  the  use  of  ''  ex-quis'- 
ite"  for  **  ex'-quis-ite,"  **  ex-tant'"  for  *<  ex'-tant,"  or  "  de-cade'" 
for  **  dec'-ade,"  but  rather  to  errors  made  by  persons  who  are 
well  informed  on  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  Few  place  the 
accent  properly  in  such  words  as  **  primary,"  ••  secondary," 
*' dictionary,"  "secretary,"  and  many  others  of  like  ending. 
These  words  have  but  one  accent,  and  that  is  sharply  on  the 
first  syllable.  The  other  syllables  are  to  be  pronounced  with 
even  stress,  the  "a"  before  <«ry"  having  an  obscure  sound 
resembling  that  of  **  u  "  in  *'  but." 

Instances  of  common  errors  of  speech  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.      These    are   particularly    noticeable    in    public 
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speaking.  I  was  surprised  at  hearing  even  Bryan,  the 
"silver-tongued/'  pronounce  "government"  as  if  it  were 
spelled  "  govumunt."  Senator  La  FoUette,  on  the  other  hand, 
pays  great  attention  to  correct  enunciation.  But  then,  he  con- 
templated being  an  actor  at  one  period  of  his  life. 

Those  who  are  seeking  to  improve  their  appearance  and 
bearing*  as  thousands  are,  must  not  neglect  their  speech. 
Harsh  voices  and  incorrect  pronunciation  will  immediately 
obliterate  the  good  impressions  made  by  elegance  of  appear- 
ance. Then,  too,  there  is  a  moral  aspect  to  the  case,  as 
well- modulated  voices  are  often  the  result  of  well-controlled 
emotions. 

The  duty  of  teaching  children  to  speak  correctly  largely  rests 
upon  parents,  in  these  days  when  reading  is  almost  a  lost  art, 
as  far  as  school  training  is  concerned.  Readers,  with  their 
diacritical  markings  of  words  and  their  exercises  in  modulation 
and  articulation  are  shelved.  Children  read  masterpieces 
nowadays,  stumbling  through  them  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  language  is  being  used.  I  have  carefully 
followed  a  pupil  from  the  first  grade  up  to  the  high  school,  and 
anything  worse  than  his  articulation  cannot  be  imagined.  He 
has  some  literary  knowledge,  to  be  sure,  and  quite  thoroughly 
appreciates  the  beauties  of  Snowbound,  Silas  Marner  and 
other  works;  but,  alas,  he  cannot  read  two  lines  of  any  of 
them  in  pure  English.  He  is  not  a  stupid  boy,  either,  but  he 
has  never  learned  to  read,  or  write  for  that  matter,  as  both 
branches  are  quite  neglected  in  the  modem  schoolroom. 


Editorial 

MERE  numbers  can  only  suggest,  they  can  by  no  means  portray, 
the  magnitude  of  the  school  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  im- 
pressive to  read  that  when  the  clock  struck  nine  on  a  day  in  September 
30,000,000  children  in  the  United  States  faced  their  teachers  again  for 
a  new  school  year.  In  Greater  New  York,  alone  there  were  650,000 
of  them.  When  we  consider  the  great  number  of  earnest  men  and 
women  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  task  of  instructing  and  guid- 
ing this  host ;  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  toiling  for  their 
support ;  and  the  citizens  who  are  pouring  out  millions  of  treasure  to 
furnish  them  with  schoolhouses,  books  and  the  numerous  other  items 
of  equipment  necessary  to  an  education,  we  can  easily  realize  that  the 
schools  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  of  human  interests.  The 
average  citizen  should  remind  himself  frequently  of  these  considera- 
tions, that  he  may  not  grow  indifferent  to  his  obligations,  nor  relax  his 
efforts  to  furnish  the  very  best  possible  advantages  to  this  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  to  whom  we  are  about  to  com- 
mit all  the  precious  interests  of  our  land.  The  larger  aspects  of  the 
school  problem  sometimes  become  obscured  when  we  are  debating  the 
tax  rate  in  the  town  meeting,  or  discussing  ways  and  means  in  the 
committee  room. 


IT  is  a  lamentable  fact  (if  it  shall  indeed  prove  to  be  a  fact,  as  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  reports)  that  more  than  one  third  of  the 
school  children  of  America  are  behind  grade  because  of  physical  defects 
that  could  be  remedied.  Committees  have  been  at  work  throughout 
the  summer  in  all  the  principal  cities,  under  the  general  direction  of 
Chairman  Burlingham ;  and  their  report  is  to  be  published  in  the 
American  Statistical  Journal.  According  to  these  investigators 
^*  twelve  million  children  of  the  United  States  have  physical  defects 
more  or  less  serious,  which  should  receive  attention  from  parents  and 
physicians."  If  the  percentage  recorded  by  the  Board  of  Health  in 
New  York  in  examining  140  families  is  maintained  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  committee  thinks  it  will  be,  ^^  as  adenoids  and  im- 
paired vision,  malnutrition  and  defective  breathing  are  found  in  rural 
as  well  as  urban  schools,"  there  must  be  1,440,000  ill-nourished  chil- 
dren, 5,615,000  with  enlarged  glands,  and  6,925,000  with  defective 
breathing  in  the  United  States.  In  New  York  City  the  estimated  fig- 
ures are:  Malnutrition,  48,000;  enlarged  glands,  187,000;  and  de- 
fective breathing  230,800. 
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We  are  personally  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  percentages  obtained  in 
New  York,  or  in  fact  in  any  or  all  of  the  large  cities  where  population  is 
congested  and  life  is  more  or  less  artificial  and  therefore  unhealthful^ 
will  hold  throughout  the  country.  New  York  politicians  have 
learned,  often  to  their  sorrow,  that  it  is  the  *^ up-state  vote"  that 
has  to  be  reckoned  with.  However,  the  number  of  backward  and 
defective  children  is  impressively  large  at  best.  The  report  referred 
to  will  g^ve  a  comprehensive  plan  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  Ele- 
ments in  this  plan  will  be  '^  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  all 
children  of  all  schools;  notification  to  parents  followed  when  neces- 
sary by  second  notices  and  visits  to  inform  and  persuade  parents  to 
take  proper  action ;  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  securing  proper 
authority  to  compel  parents  who  refuse  to  take  necessary  steps; 
periodic  re-examination  of  school  children ;  physical  examination  of 
children  when  applying  for  work-certificates ;  enforcement  of  health, 
tenement-house  and  child-labor  laws,  and  the  establishment  in  connec- 
tion with  boards  of  education  of  departments  of  school  hygiene,  to  see 
if  school  buildingfs  are  so  constructed  and  conducted  that  they  produce 
or  aggravate  physical  defects,  and  that  the  curriculum  be  so  devised 
as  neither  to  produce  nor  aggravate  them ;  to  teach  hygiene  so  that 
children  will  themselves  cultivate  habits  of  health." 

This  movement  to  study  scientifically  and  help  systematically  the 
unfortunate,  ill-nourished  and  defective  children  is  one  of  the  richest 
products  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  old  Spaitan  custom  of  strangling 
the  weaklingfs ;  and  to  the  less  ancient,  but  not  less  cruel  one,  of  des- 
pising and  neglecting  them.  But  its  best  results  can  only  be  achieved 
by  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  with  the  teachers, 
physicians  and  other  officials  who  have  the  matter  in  charge. 

WE  would  name  good  physical  health  as  the  second  qualifica- 
tion of  our  ideal  teacher.  (See  editorial  paragraph  in  Sep- 
tember Education.)  There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  are  doing 
heroic  service  who  do  not  possess  this  qualification ;  but  they  can 
never  measure  up  to  the  ideal.  Nevertheless  all  can  strive  for  a  fuller 
possession  of  it.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by  persistent,  conscien- 
tious effort  directed  along  right  lines. 

The  first  thing  is  fully  to  appraise  this  asset  of  good  health.  It  is 
the  basis  of  all  large  undertakings.  There  must  be  a  constant  renewal 
of  the  vital  forces  that  energize  the  world's  activities  or  business  would 
cease  and  society  be  annihilated.  Nowhere  is  a  large  measure .  of  this 
vital  energy  more  necessary  than  in  the  schoolroom.    Without  it  the 
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brain  cannot  act  normally.  Its  absence  will  result  in  loss  of  the  bal- 
ance or  personal  poise,  which  is  the  key  to  the  proper  discipline  of  the 
schoolroom.     Lacking  it  the  teacher  will  become  nervous  and  irritable. 

All  these  things  will  lead  to  irreparable  loss  to  the  pupils.  They 
will  study  less  successfully,  form  characters  of  a  lower  order,  and  be 
generally  less  adequately  prepared  for  good  citizenship  and  useful, 
happy  living.  Realizing  these  grave  results  of  bad  physical  health, 
the  teacher  who  is  a  chronic  invalid  should  give  up  teaching.  Those 
who  are  able  to  improve  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  do  so ;  and 
those  in  good  health  should  take  careful  forethought  lest  they  lose  the 
gift  which  they  so  happily  possess. 

Unfortunately,  the  health  conditions  surrounding  the  profession  of 
teaching  are  not  the  best.  The  teacher  is  con6ned  in  a  close  room, 
the  air  of  which  is  too  frequently,  in  spite  of  modern  methods  of  ven- 
tilation and  heating,  breathed  over  and  over  again  by  many  pairs  of 
lungs ;  it  is  too  hot  one  hour  and  too  cold  the  next.  In  the  room  are 
human  beings  from  all  kinds  of  homes  with  varying  hygienic  condi- 
tions. Great  concentration  of  mind  upon  the  lesson  is  required,  and  at 
the  same  time  great  diffusion  of  watchfulness  to  keep  order  and  see 
that  all  are  properly  employed.  The  result  is  an  extraordinary  tax 
upon  the  nervous  system.  The  insubordinate  and  the  dull  pupils  are 
constantly  ^*  on  the  mind "  of  the  teacher,  who  frequently  does  not 
spare  herself,  but  prolongs  her  work  far  beyond  school  hours,  and 
leaves  herself  little  time  or  strength  for  recreation  and  recuperation. 
This  is  perhaps  generous,  but  it  is  not  wise.  The  larger  results  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Something  given  up  that  one  would  like 
to  do  to-day,  and  to  give  up  which  seems  now  a  loss,  may  insure  a 
longer  service  and  a  greater  efficiency  day  by  day.  It  is  unwise  for  a 
teacher  who  is  temporarily  ill  to  force  herself  to  report  for  duty  for 
the  sake  of  appearances  or  to  save  a  curtailment  of  her  salary.  This  is 
an  injustice  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  taxpayers,  and  a  real  injustice  to 
herself  as  well.  Far  better  turn  the  class  over  to  a  substitute  for  a  day 
or  a  week  and  rest  the  jaded  nerves  and  lay  in  new  energy  for  the 
coming  days. 

The  teacher  should  study  constantly  the  laws  of  health,  seek  whole- 
some out-of-door  exercise,  covet  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  be  given  to 
athletics  in  moderation,  love  nature,  and  find  recreation  elsewhere  than 
in  hot  theatres  and  crowded  ballrooms.  She  should  demand  good 
wholesome  food,  take  plenty  of  sleep,  and  cultivate  a  cheerful  mind. 
Then  she  will  at  least  approximate  to  the  ideal.  And  she  herself,  her 
pupils  and  society  will  be  the  gainers. 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  think  carefully  and  plan  deliberately  for  the 
comfort,  contentment  and  success  of  the  teaching  force  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  so  many  changes*  at  the  end  of  this  school  year  as 
there  were  last  year.  This  is  a  suggestion  to  parents  and  citizens 
primarily;  but  it  has  its  force  for  the  teachers  as  well.  Whatever 
breeds  a  spirit  of  discontent  on  either  side  is  an  enemy  to  the  public 
good.  Frequent  changes  are  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  scholars' 
interests  and  to  the  success  of  the  whole  educational  process.  If 
teaching  is  an  art — and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts — we  may 
compare  it  to  the  work  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter.  What  sort  of  a 
statue  should  we  get  if  our  artist  chipped  away  for  a  few  weeks  at  the 
block  of  marble  and  then  threw  down  his  chisel  for  some  trifling 
reason  and  another  took  up  the  work  for  a  short  time — ^to  be  succeeded 
by  several  others,  some  of  them  novices  and  blunderers — ^until  the 
finally  finished  statue  showed  the  composite  work  (patchwork)  of  a 
dozen  or  two  of  hands.  No  teacher  can  do  her  best  work  until  she 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  child's  nature,  studied  his  individual 
needs,  and  come  into  helpful  touch  with  him  through  her  own  per- 
sonality, with  time  enough  to  mold  his  thoughts  and  inner  motives  in 
accord  tv^ith  an  ideal  and  deliberate  purpose. 

This  is  rendered  absolutely  impossible  in  some  communities  by  the 
attitude  of  espionage,  the  carping  criticism,  the  niggardly  pay  and 
the  general  spirit  of  disrespect  toward  the  teaching  force  shown  by  the 
parents  and  citizens.  In  others  the  same  results  are  brought  about 
by  mere  indifference  and  lack  of  sympathetic  interest.  No  teacher 
can  do  her  best  work  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Hence  the  general 
exodus  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Now,  as  we  are  starting  out  afresh 
on  the  work  of  a  new  school  year,  is  the  time  for  all  hands  to  make 
new  resolves  for  a  hearty,  helpful,  sympathetic  co-operation  that  shall 
make  the  teaching  force  happy  throughout  the  year,  insure  a  more 
permanent  tenure,  and  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the 
schools. 
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SBCOND  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS   OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

From  the  educational  standpoint  the  most  important  of  recent  inter- 
national meetings  was  that  of  the  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  held 
in  London,  August  5-10.  It  was  an  impressive  gathering,  both  from 
the  importance  of  the  subject  considered  and  the  distinction  of  the 
participants,  who  represented  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was, 
however,  noticeable,  that  while  public  officials,  scientific  men  and 
medical  experts  were  present  in  large  numbers,  the  teaching  profession 
itself  had  small  representation.  This  is  cause  of  regret,  as  without  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  teachers,  discussions  of  school  hygiene 
must  remain  practically  fruitless. 

Pending  a  formal  report  of  the  Congress,  we  are  dependent  upon 
English  papers  for  accounts  of  the  proceedings.  From  these,  it  is 
apparent,  that  amid  the  confusing  multiplicity  of  topics  and  proposi- 
tions, a  few  conclusions  were  accepted  as  settled.  One  of  these, 
emphasized  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  in  his  presidential  address  at  the 
opening  session,  is  the  need  of  medical  inspection  for  schools,  as  an 
essential  factor  in  physical  education,  and  in  the  preservation  of  public 
health. 

Sir  Lauder  Brunton's  insistence  upon  pleasure  as  an  element  in 
sound  systems  of  physical  training  gave  point  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Gulick,  of  New  York,  on  folk-dancing,  which  attracted  notice  even 
in  a  literary  journal  like  the  Academy.  The  subject  of  "  Holiday 
Camps  and  Schools  for  Town  Children  "  excited  earnest  discussion,  in 
which  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  and  Mr.  Pett  Ridge,  also  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters,  participated.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Dr. 
Osier,  who  presided  over  the  section  of  the  Congress  devoted  to  Med- 
ical and  Hygienic  Inspection  of  Schools,  advocates  in  particular,  the 
service  of  women  physicians  for  this  work. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole  called  for 
medical  inspection  of  schools ;  for  universal  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  hygiene,  and  for  special  schools  for  defectives. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  only  meets  once  in  three  years, 
a  small  international  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  system- 
atizing and  continuing  its  work  in  the  intervals.  The  English 
members  include  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  who  is  well  known  in 
this  country. 
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EDUCATION  SECTION,  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

The  meeting  of  the  BritiBb  Association,  which  takes  place  annually 
in  the  month  of  August,  has  had  strong  attractions  for  educators  since 
the  organization  some  four  years  ago  of  an  Education  Section.  The 
presiding  officers  of  this  section  have  been  in  succession:  Professor 
Sadler ;  Dr.  Heath,  his  follower  in  the  Division  of  Special  Inquiries, 
Board  of  Education ;  and  the  president  for  the  current  year.  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  distinguished  scientist  and  member  of  parliament. 

The  subject  of  the  president's  inaugural  address  was  the  ^'  Applica- 
tion of  Scientific  Method  to  Educational  Problems  "  ;  this  led  naturally 
to  the  discussion  of  that  much  abused  question,  *^  Is  there  a  science  of 
education  ?  "  While  admitting  that  the  question  cannot  be  positively 
answered,  Dr.  Magnus  stated  very  clearly  the  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  methods  of  science  employed  in  other  branches  of  knowledge 
are  equally  serviceable  in  this  inquiry.  He  pointed  out,  however,  the 
danger  of  confounding  accumulated  facts  with  scientific  principles, 
and  the  still  greater  danger  of  losing  sight  of  those  fundamental  condi- 
tions which  make  the  problem  of  education  a  distinct  one  in  every 
country.  *<  Education,'*  he  significantly  said,  ^^  is  a  relation,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  system  is  not  equally  applicable  to  different  condi- 
tions." He  recalled,  in  this  connection,  the  saying  of  Emerson,  **  We 
will  walk  on  our  own  feet ;  we  will  work  with  our  own  hands ;  and 
we  will  speak  our  own  words." 

The  president  pointed  out  further,  that  while  experiments  are  neces- 
sary to  growth  in  systems  and  methods,  they  only  give  trustworthy 
results  when  conducted  with  competent  knowledge  of  facts,  and  of 
past  and  present  conditions. 

The  main  suggestion  of  the  address  was  that  of  a  principle  recent  in 
its  application,  if  not  of  recent  discovery;  namely,  that  '*  the  child 
must  be  considered  educationally  in  relation  to  his  environment,  and 
trained  through  the  utilization  of  his  natural  surroundings." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  as  a  result  of  his  researches  and  experi- 
ments in  the  various  sciences  which  apply  to  the  art  of  education.  Dr. 
Wundt  has  reached  substantially  the  conclusion  advanced  by  Sir 
Philip  Magnus.  The  former  finds  an  argument  even  for  Christian 
education  in  the  fact  of  our  moral  development  through  Christian 
doctrine.  In  other  words,  education  must  be  based  not  alone  upon 
individual  impulse  or  interest,  but  largely  also  upon  that  racial  history 
which  has  determined  the  tendencies  and  capacities  of  the  individual. 
Thus  modern  science  gives,  at  once,  precision  and  extension  to  a 
long  cherished  principle. 
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HONORS  TO  GSRMAN  PHILOSOPHERS 

The  teoeat  uelriiiliiHi  of  Wiindf  s  seventy-fifth  birthday,  which  took 
place  August  i6th,  reminds  us  that  his  waA  ]ms  Gonied  the  whole 
movement  expressed  in  the  term,  **  new  education,**  through  the  un- 
certain experimental  stages  to  a  deeper  consciousness  of  philosophic 
principles.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  event  above  referred  to,  in  honor 
of  Wundt,  occurred  a  similar  fllte,  celebrating  the  sixtieth  birthday  of 
Professor  Rein,  who,  as  the  head  of  what  has  been  called  the  **  Ziller- 
Herbart  School,"  has  profoundly  influenced  modern  education.  Al- 
though his  name  is  closely  identified  with  the  Herbartian  doctrine,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  Professor  Rein  is  no  uncompromising  follower 
of  Herbart.  He  has  considered  the  school,  not  as  the  domain  of  a 
system,  but  as  a  formative  place,  in  which  life  is  to  be  shaped 
according  to  its  own  nature. 

THE   SCHOOL  AS  A  CKNTBR   OF  SOCIAL   LIPS 

The  discussions  in  the  summer  congresses,  and  the  recent  trend  of 
philosophical  teaching  in  Germany,  naturally  call  to  mind  the  efforts 
in  several  countries  to  bring  the  school  and  its  formal  processes  into 
closer  co-operation  with  the  family  and  with  other  social  activities. 
Among  many  societies  working  toward  such  co-operation  are  the 
Mothers'  clubs  and  unions  in  our  own  country,  the  Parents'  National 
Education  Union  in  England,  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  flir  Ver- 
breitung  von  Volks  building  and  the  Eltemabende  in  Germany,  and  the 
Ligue  de  I'^ducation  familiale  in  Belgium. 

The  most  significant  outcome  of  this  spirit  is  the  Conference  at  the 

Workers'  Educational  Association,  which  was  started  at  Oxford  four 

years  ago,  and  met  at  Oxford  ag^in  in  August  last  in  connection  with 

the  University  Extension  Meeting.     According  to  current  reports,  the 

Conference  represented  210  organizations,  of  which  the  majority  were 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Councils.     The  trend  of  the  discussions  is 

summed  up  in  a  sentence,  *^  The  great  function  of  the  universities  is  to 

educate  the  governing  classes,  and  the  governing  classes  are  those  that 

are  represented  in  this  organization."     In  accordance  with  this  idea  a 

committee  was  formed,'* with  instructions  to  report  before  next  Easter 

as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  desired  union  of  labor  and 

learning  in  the  university." 

A.  T.  s. 
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The  Popular  Balbul.  By  FnmcU  B.  Gummere.  This  volume  is  the  first  of 
an  important  series  of  books  which  will  gire  a  comprehenslre  historjr  of  English 
literature  viewed  from  a  new  standpoint.  The  extent  of  English  literature  is 
now  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  mind  properlj  to  digest  all  the  details 
concerning  It  in  a  waj  to  present  In  a  book  the  entire  subject  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner. It  has  been  customarj  of  late  for  those  attempting  the  task  to  co-operatet 
each  individual  writer  studying  one  period,  the  results  being  so  combined  as  to 
give  a  survey  of  the  entire  field.  The  chronological  development  of  literature 
has  been  the  plan  most  commonly  followed.  The  present  work  takes  up  the 
subject  in  an  entirely  different  way ;  namely,  by  kinds  rather  than  by  periods. 
The  essay,  the  novel,  tragedy,  comedy,  the  short  story,  the  ballad,  lyrics,  etc., 
will  be  thoroughly  dealt  with  each  by  itself.  This  method  presents  many  diffi- 
culties, but  also  great  advantages.  It  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  modem, 
scientific  spirit,  which  seeks  all  the  facts  of  a  given  subject  regardless  of  the 
mere  time  or  other  conditions  surrounding  the  facts.  This  volume  on  ballad  Is 
an  encouraging  augury  of  the  success  of  the  entire  series.  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  true  lover  of  art  the  author  studies  this  particular  form  of  literature,  tracing 
Its  history  from  its  earliest  appearance  down  to  the  present  day.  This  series  of 
books  thus  made  on  new  and  original  lines  will  surely  attract  the  attention  of 
all  students  and  lovers  of  our  rich  and  inspiring  English  literature.  Each  vol- 
ume will  be  produced  by  an  acknowledged  specialist.  The  general  name  of  the 
series  will  be  Types  of  Literature.  Professor  Gummere,  the  author  of  the  vol- 
ume on  the  ballad,  is  Professor  of  English  in  Haverfon)  College,  and  author 
of  Beginnings  of  Poetry,  Handbook  of  Poetics,  etc.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Growth  and  Education.  By  John  Mason  Tyler.  Those  who  have  studied 
under  the  elder  Tyler  during  the  many  years  of  his  long  professorship  at  Am- 
herst College  would  expect  from  his  son,  now  Professor  of  Biology  at  the  same 
college,  a  very  thorough  treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  that  of  the  present 
volume.  Professor  Tyler  Is  one  of  the  leading  biologists  of  the  present  day  in 
the  United  States ;  and  he  Is  not  only  a  scientific  student  by  nature  and  trainli^, 
but  he  is  also  gifted  with  a  charming  literary  style.  In  the  field  of  authorship, 
and  as  a  popular  lecturer,  he  is  doing  a  good  work  in  throwing  light  upon  the 
profound  questions  of  education.  He  speaks  as  one  having  authority;  and  the 
basis  of  his  authority  is  his  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  laws  of  life. 
A  single  paragraph  from  this  book  will  illustrate  Its  value  to  teachers  and 
parents.  **The  heart,  lungs  and  kidneys,"  he  says,  **owe  their  development 
and  present  power  to  the  demands  and  stimuli  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
these  stimuli  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  digestive  and  assimilative 
tissues.  It  was  sensation  and  motion,  not  thought  or  learning,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  brain  and  stimulated  the  development  of  all  its  centers.  Our 
Internal  organs  can  and  will  respond  to  all  reasonable  demands  of  our  muscular 
system.  It  it  an  inherited  habit.  They  require  these  customary  motor  stimuli 
to  maintain  them  In  their  best  condition.  Without  them,  as  In  sedentary  life, 
they  degenerate,  and  invite,  If  they  do  not  produce  disease.*' 

The  argument  from  these  premises  in  favor  of  abundant  air,  exercise  and 
cleanliness  Is  most  convincing.    More  in  detail.  Professor  Tyler  traces  the 
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development  of  different  areas  and  functions  of  the  brain  dlrectljr  to  the  exercise 
of  particular  external  organs  such  as  the  hand,  the  foot,  etc.  The  argument 
for  manual  training  is  conclusive.  The  book  clearly  sets  forth  the  needs  of 
children  at  various  particular  stages  of  life.  The  chapters  on  the  first  three 
jears  of  the  child's  life,  the  kindergarten  period,  the  child  entering  school,  the 
girl  and  hoy  in  the  grammar  grades,  the  girl  and  boj  in  the  high  school,  should 
be  read  bj  all  fathers  and  mothers.  Explicit  suggestions  are  given  in  regard  to 
gymnastics  and  other  forms  of  physical  training.  While  strictly  scientific,  the 
book  is  at  the  same  time  so  written  that  the  reader  of  average  intelligence  not 
only  can  understand  it  but  will  also  certainly  be  caught  by  its  deep  interest, 
and  his  attention  will  be  held  to  the  finish.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Stamtards  of  Public  florailty.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  President  of 
Yale  University.  This  book  is  one  in  a  series  on  American  social  progress,  and 
was  originally  prepared  for  the  Kennedy  Course  of  Lectures  for  1906  in  the 
School  oC  Philanthropy,  conducted  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  There  are  five  chapters  as  follows:  The  Foundation  of 
Public  Opinion,  The  Ethics  of  Trade,  The  Ethics  of  Corporate  Management^ 
Workings  of  our  Political  Machinery,  The  Political  Duties  of  the  Citizen.  The 
mere  recital  of  these  chapter  headings  suggests  the  practical  nature  of  the 
volume  which  considers  some  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  The  chap- 
ters on  Ethics  of  Trade  and  Corporate  Management  are  particularly  rich  and 
valuable.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  author  lays  emphasis  on  the  require* 
ments  upon  the  conscience  of  Christian  ideals,  and  shows  the  possibility  of 
doing  business  on  strictly  honorable  and  even  unselfish  principles.  The  book  is 
pervaded  by  a  wholesome,  optimistic  spirit.  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

Political  Problems  of  American  Development.  By  Albert  Shaw,  LL.D. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  lectures  which  constituted  the  opening 
course  upon  the  new  Blumenthal  Foundation  in  Columbia  University.  The 
author  studies  the  actual  facts,  with  their  suggested  problems,  relating  to  the 
settlement  in  what  was  recently  '*  the  wilderness  of  North  America,"  of  a  great 
family  of  white  people  of  European  stock  who  are  working  out  for  themselves 
a  life  of  great  complexity,  and  who  are  striving  to  realize  in  their  national 
life  certain  great  ideals.  The  theme  is  certainly  an  alluring  one.  It  is  treated 
sympathetically  and  in  a  scholarly  manner.  The  student  of  political  economy 
wilj  find  here  much  suggestive  matter  in  relation  to  such  questions  as  those 
relating  to  the  settlement  and  use  of  national  domain,  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise, the  economic  regulation  of  railways  and  industrial  monopolies,  questions 
of  taxation,  money,  international  relationships,  foreign  policy  and  the  exten- 
sion of  sovereignty.  These  chapters  are  a  real  contribution  to  the  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying literature  of  civics  and  political  economy.  The  Columbia  University 
Press.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Birth  of  the  Nation.  By  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor.  This  book  is  timely. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Jamestown  celebration.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style, 
and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  contemporary  events 
in  the  whole  world.  Young  people  who  wish  to  know  all  about  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  expeditions,  the  state  of  things  in  England  at  the  death  of 
Q^een  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  James  First,  the  surroundings  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  North  America,  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Indians, 
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the  historj  of  Captain  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  etc.,  will  find  such  informa- 
tion in  these  interesting  pages.  The  book  is  effectiyelj  illustrated  hy  William 
de  Leftwich  Dodge.    Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.75. 

Mother  Goose's  Puzzle  Pictures  is  a  book  for  children,  combining  in  a 
pleasing  wajr  quaint  drawings,  hidden  objects  in  each  picture,  which  are  to  be 
found  bj  the  young  reader,  and  nursery  jingles.  The  idea  of  hidden  pictures 
has  become  familiar  through  the  daily  press,  and  is  popular.  To  gather  such 
pictures  in  a  book  for  children  is  a  new  thought.  This  rolume  is  attractively 
gotten  up,  and  the  drawings  are  good  enough  to  redeem  it  from  being  cheap 
art.  It  will  at  once  amuse  the  reader,  and  cultivate  his  powers  of  observation. 
Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria.  By  Pierre  Janet,  M.D.  Professor 
Janet  is  connected  with  the  College  de  France,  and  is  director  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory  in  the  Clinic  Salpdtri^re.  The  chapters  of  the  volume 
made  up  the  body  of  fifteen  lectures  given  iik  the  me41cal  school  of  Harvard 
University.  The  occasion  of  this  course  was  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Medical  School  in  Boston.  The  lectures  were  given  in 
October  and  November,  1906.  With  characteristic  thoroughness  this  learned 
French  physician  specializes  on  hysteria.  The  book  describes  such  forms  of 
the  disease  as  somnambulism,  double  personalities,  convulsive  attacks,  paral- 
ysis, troubles  of  vision,  speech,  alimentation  and  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism. 
At  many  points  the  discussion  touches  upon  educational  problems ;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  book  for  the  educator  as  much  as  for  the  physician.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.75. 

Mathematical  Text-Books:  Differential  Equations.  By  David  Francis 
Campbell.  To  meet  the  need  in  colleges  of  engineering  for  a  text-book  of 
differential  equations,  limited  in  scope,  yet  comprehensive  enough  to  furnish 
the  student  of  engineering  with  sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  deal 
intelligently  with  any  differential  equation  which  he  is  likely  to  encounter,  is 
the  object  of  this  book.  The  problems  selected  are  only  those  that  illustrate 
differential  equations  or  mathematical  principles  which  the  engineer  may  meet 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  (The  Macmillan  Company.)  The  Elements 
of  flechanlcs.  By  W.  S.  Franklin  and  Barry  Macnutt.  This  is  a  tezt-bpok 
on  mechanics  for  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  is  designedly  made  as 
easy  as  the  subject  will  permit,  in  order  that  beginners  may  advance  in  it  with 
due  power,  and  with  a  working  understanding  of  the  principles  thereof.  The 
logic  of  the  subject  is  presented  with  clearness  and  force.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.)  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  James  Howard  Gore. 
The  dominant  features  of  this  work  are :  First,  derivation  of  all  relations  from 
sine  and  cosine  by  algebraic  processes;  second,  the  omission  of  all  topics  that 
are  not  needed  until  more  advanced  subjects  are  taken  up;  and  third,  the  em- 
phasis given  to  methods.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry. By  Edward  Rutledge  Robbins.  The  author  aims  in  this  book  to  bring 
the  pupil  to  the  theorems  and  their  demonstrations  as  early  as  possible;  to 
explain  rather  than  formally  demonstrate  the  simple  fundamental  truths;  to 
apply  each  theorem  in  the  demonstration  of  other  theorems  as  promptly  as 
possible  i  and  to  present  a  text  that  will  be  clear,  consistent,  teachable  and 
sound.    The  original  exercises  are  numerous  and  Independent,  and  the  dem- 
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onstratioiis  are  brief  without  sacrifice  of  logical  order.  (American  Book  Cotn- 
panj.)  First  Course  In  Algelntl.  Bjr  Albert  Harrjr  Wheeler.  This  book  maj 
be  used  bj  students  who  have  completed  a  course  in  arithmetic,  but  who  have  not 
preriously  studied  algebra.  There  Is  an  unusuallj  large  number  of  examples, 
upwards  of  8,000,  and  these  the  author  states  are  new,  none  having  been  copied 
from  other  text-books.  Of  this  number  more  than  3,000  are  for  mental  solution , 
this  feature  being  a  distinct  one  of  the  book.  The  statement  of  all  principles, 
and  the  explanation  of  all  examples,  are  made  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible. 
Emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the  reason  for  each  step  taken,  whether  it  be  In  the 
proof  of  a  principle  or  in  the  explanation  of  an  exercise.  The  first  eleven 
chapters  of  this  first  course  In  Algebra  have  been  bound  together  Into  a  book, 
under  the  title  of  Algebra  for  Qrammar  Schools,  to  be  used  bj  students  in 
the  elementsrj  grades.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  New  Elementary  Arith- 
metic By  George  Wentworth.  This  book  Is  Intended  for  pupils  In  the  second , 
third  and  fourth  grades,  the  text  being  arranged  In  five  chapters,  each  of  which 
Is  to  constitute  the  work  for  a  half  jear.  The  persistent  aim  of  this  book  Is  to 
develop  In  the  joung  student  accuracy,  speed  and  logical  habits  of  mind;  and 
to  that  end  everj  subject  has  been  carefully  developed,  logically  arranged  and 
attractively  presented.  The  exercises  and  problems,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number,  have  been  selected  with  special  care.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  repeti- 
tion, tending  to  produce  speed  and  accuracy.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Half-Hours  in  Southern  History.  By  Jno.  Lesslie  Hall,  Ph.D.  This  is 
a  book  of  sketches,  aiming  to  give  in  brief  outline  the  salient  features  of  South- 
ern heroism  and  achievement,  and  to  state  the  South's  side  of  the  long  contro- 
versy between  the  sections.  The  various  chapters  treat  of  the  South  in  the 
olden  days,  homes  that  made  heroes,  the  hundred  years'  wrangle,  the  private 
soldier  and  the  sailor,  the  women  of  the  Confederacy*,  Lee  and  his  paladins, 
Jackson  and  his  **  foot-cavalry,"  Shiloh  and  its  heroes,  and  the  South  since  the 
war.  The  author,  who  Is  professor  of  English  and  History  In  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary,  has  tried  to  be  fair  and  candid  in  all  he  writes.  Seeing ' 
things  from  the  Southern  standpoint,  he  finds  little  to  excuse  or  censure  In 
>  the  Southerners'  conduct  of  the  war ;  nevertheless  he  strives  to  be  truthful  and 
just  In  every  statement.  He  states  that  extremists  of  either  section  will  not 
like  his  volume.  But  it  will  do  them  good  to  read  it.  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

A  Beginner's  L^tln  Book.  By  David  Saville  Muzzey.  This  is  another 
gate-to-Csesar  book,  but  so  entirely  different  in  aim,  proportion  and  method  as 
to  arrest  attention  and  consideration.  Dr.  Muzzey  believes  the  remedy  for  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  student  to  read  Caesar  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Latin  study  lies  in  expanding  rather  than  in  condensing  the  beginner's  book, 
and  in  making  it  a  carefully  graded  introduction  to  the  text  of  Caesar;  that  it 
Is  economy  of  time  to  spend  ten  months  in  a  preparation  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  read  two  pages  of  Csesar  daily  in  his  second  year,  rather  than  to  spend 
six  months  preparing  him  to  labor  painfully  with  ten  lines  a  day.  The  book  is 
frankly  an  introduction  to  Csesar,  and  pictures,  colloquies,  fables,  details  of 
Roman  morals  and  customs,  etc.,  have  been  ruthlessly  omitted.  Dr.  Muzzey 
rigidly  separates  in  his  arrangement  the  infiection  of  the  language  from  Its 
syntax,  and  this  for  substantial  reasons.    The  English-Latin  sentences  do  not 
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occupjr  the  prominent  position  that  thej  do  in  beginners'  books  generallj; 
thejr  are  introduced  onlj  in  part  two,  and  even  there  are  subordinated  to  the 
Lattn«Bnglish  sentences  both  in  number  and  scope  of  rocabulary,  the  author 
holding  that  the  student  should  become  familiar  in  the  first  year,  i;iot  with  the 
bad  Latin,  which  he  himself  laboriously  writes,  but  with  the  good  Latin  which 
Julius  Caesar  wrote.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Qreen  Valley  School.  By  C.  W.  G.  Hjde.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  is  the 
editor  of  School  Education,  and  was  a  teacher  and  superintendent  for  many 
years,  has  written  out  of  his  experiences  a  story  of  a  teacher's  life  in  a  country 
town  that  is  decidedly  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  is  rich  with  incident  and  experi- 
ence. The  characters  are  all  finely  drawn,  and  the  tale  is  told  with  a  vividness 
that  will  grip  the  attention  of  every  reader,  be  he  of  the  profession  or  one  of 
the  laity.  We  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  get  the  little  book,  and  give  it  a 
thoughtful  perusal.  It  is  replete  with  suggestions  for  the  management  of 
pupils;  the  country  schoolteacher  will  find  within  its  pages  much  that  will 
stimulate  and  help  him  in  his  work.  The  price  of  the  book  to  teachers  is  75 
cents.     School  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Readers :  Playmates,  by  M.  W.  Haliburton,  is  a  primer,  which  is  in- 
tended to  present  In  the  simplest  words  and  easiest  sentences  the  pleasures  and 
pastimes  of  childhood.  The  scene  is  laid  on  a  farm,  and  the  chief  characters 
are  five  children  who  are *play mates.  The  vocabulary  is  small,  only  192  words ; 
but  these  are  used  in  interesting  sentences  that  tell  of  a  life  all  children  enjoy. 
The  book  is  brightly  illustrated,  with  many  full-paged  pictures  in  color.  (B.  P. 
Johnson  &  Co.)  The  Brooks  Primer.  By  Clarence  F.  Carroll  and  Sarah  C. 
Brooks,  consists  of  lessons  upon  four  interests  common  to  all  children — ^toys, 
games,  animal  life  and  phenomena  of  the  changing  seasons.  The  forms  of 
the  lessons  are  those  of  soliloquy  and  dialogue.  It  is  charmingly  illustrated 
with  half  tones  and  color  plates.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  The  Wide  Awake 
First  Reader,  by  Clara  Murray,  is  a  reader  wherein  the  pictures  and  the 
"story"  of  the  lessons  are  designed  to  awaken  the  child's  interest,  careful 
attention  being  paid  to  the  grading,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  and  ability  of 
first-year  pupils.  All  of  the  illustrations  are  in  color.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
The  Third  Reader,  by  Geofifrey  Buckwalter,  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  Buck- 
waiter  series  of  readers,  and  serves  to  show  the  continued  excellence  of  the 
series.  The  selections  are  of  varied  interests,  are  most  discreetly  graded,  and 
are  vivid  with  human  interest  and  dramatic  force.  The  illustrations  are  all  new 
and  graphic.     (Parker  P.  Simmons.) 

Psychology  and  Higher  Life.  By  William  Arch  McKeever.  This  work 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Kansas  State  College,  to  freshmen  students  in  the  agricultural 
department  there.  As  a  text-book  it  presents  in  a  very  definite  and  lucid  style 
the  subject*  matter  of  descriptive  psychology  suitable  for  younger  students  in 
this  branch  of  learning;  at  the  same  time  It  furnishes  most  interesting  and 
instructive  reading  for  scholars  of  the  so-called  Higher  Life.  The  author  treats 
the  various  faculties  of  mind,  such  as  perception,  imagination,  memory,  will, 
simply  and  carefully,  considering  also  the  neural  basis  of  these  processes,  and 
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applying  psychology  to  work,  Ung^uage  and  study.  Not  only  has  every  chapter 
the  psychic  culture  side,  but  practically  one  third  of  the  book  is  given  to  explain- 
ing ground  methods  for  emancipating  man  from  the  scepticism  of  partisan 
thinking,  and  directing  him  to  the  realization  of  his  own  nature's  ideals.  At 
the  present  time  when  the  psychologic  aspect  of  things  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  all  the  mental  atmosphere  is  charged  with  a  psychic  influence, 
this  work  seems  especially  commendable.  It  must  strongly  appeal  to  the 
young  students  in  opening  up  the  problems  of  self-knowledge  and  pointing 
out  the  significance  of  ideo-dynamism.  Sociality  and  religion  are  discussed 
broadly  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  gaining  a  more  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  essentials  of  thought  education.  It  is  fundamentally  a  prac- 
tical and  stimulating  book,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
stable,  serious  thought  in  this  era  of  flippancy  and  irreverance.  Crane  &  Co. , 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Composition-Rhetoric.  By  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Ph.D.  This  book  alms 
to  teach  young  people  to  write  effectively  by  having  them  write.  It  not  only 
furnishes  them  with  models  from  the  masters,  and  asks  them  to  use  their  own 
experiences  as  working  material,  but  it  develops  a  plan  to  teach  them  to  write 
accurately  by  training  them  to  recognize,  and  thus  to  avoid,  their  errors. 
The  book  is  the  embodiment  of  the  author's  own  methods  of  teaching;  it  is 
fresh  and  interesting  in  character,  simple  and  suggestive,  stimulating  and 
inspiring.  The  principles  of  rhetoric  are  studied  only  as  they  are  encountered 
in  the  practical  training.  A  fundamental  feature  of  the  book  Is  that  it  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  appreciation  of  literature.    American  Book  Company. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  issued  new  and  revised  editions  of  Crane's  French 
Classics  for  American  students.  These  are  in  three  volumes  under  the  titles : 
Tableaux  de  la  Revolatlon  Prancaise,  Le  Romantisme  Prancals  and  La 
Soclete  Prancaise  au  Dix-Septieme  Steele.  They  have  been  prepared  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  contain  rather 'elaborate  introductions  and 
notes. 

Lacretlus.  De  Rerum  Natura.  Edited  by  William  Augustus  Merrill. 
Dr.  Merrill  is  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  California,  and  has  brought 
out  from  the  storehouse  of  his  study  valuable  information  on  a  poem  of  rare 
interest  to  all  scholars  in  Latin.  This  is  the  only  complete  American  edition 
of  the  poem,  and  is  distinctly  an  independent  work,  being  in  no  sense  an  adap- 
tation of  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  introduction  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Lucretius,  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  an 
appreciation  of  the  poem  and  of  its  subject-matter,  and  a  brief  criticism  of  pre- 
vious editions.  The  commentary  is  elaborate,  displaying  the  erudition  of  the 
editor  in  his  field  of  study.  The  volume  contains  8i6  pages.  American  Book 
Company.    Price,  $2.25. 

Pragmatism.  By  William  James.  In  the  class  room  Dr.  James  always 
aimed  to  arouse  individual  thought  among  his  students,  first  of  all,  for  he  is 
now  a  professor  emenius  at  Harvard  University,  and  has  ceased  to  give  instruc- 
tion there ;  and  in  the  early  days  of  his  professorship,  at  least,  was  a  student 
with  them  in  search  for  truth,  with  little  inclination  to  be  dogmatic.    The  popu- 
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lar  lectures  on  philosophy  comprised  in  this  volume  are  characterized  by  the 
same  open-mindedness. 

First  introduced  as  a  system  of  philosophy  by  Mr.  Charles  Peirce,  in  1878, 
twenty  years  later  (in  1898*)  Professor  James  first  found  the  times  ripe  for  the 
reception  of  pragmatism.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  npayf^ 
(pragma),  action,  from  which  our  word  practice  comes.  As  a  system,  it  means 
"  the  empiricist  temper  regnant  and  the  rationalist  temper  sincerely  given  up. 
It  means  the  open  air  and  possibilities  of  nature,  as  against  dogma,  artificiality 
and  the  pretence  of  finality  in  truth."  It  does  not  stand  for  any  special  results, 
but  is  *'  a  method  only."  And  what  is  the  pragmatic  method.'  It  is  *'  to  try  to 
interpret  each  notion  by  tracing  its  respective  practical  consequences."  It  is 
nothing  new.  **  Socrates  was  an  adept  at  it.  Aristotle  used  it  methodically. 
Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume  made  momentous  contributions  to  truth  by  its 
means."  But  they,  and  particularly  John  Stuart  Mill,  used  the  method  In  frag- 
ments. *'Not  until  in  our  time  has  it  generalized  itself,  become  conscious  of  a 
universal  mission,  pretended  to  a  conquering  destiny." 

To  men  of  scientific  mind  the  book  appeals  strongly.  It  will  interest  most 
thoughtful  readers.  No  one  can  read  the  book  nodding.  It  is  bright,  popular 
in  illustrations  used,  bristling  with  epigram,  and  distinctly  entertaining.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

Modern  Language  Text-Books :  Munchausen's  Reisen  and  Abenteuer ; 
Suderipann's  Teja;  Hugo's  Quatre-vlngt-treize,  Quelqnes  Contea  dei  Ro- 
manclers  Naturallstea;  Taboada's  Cuentos  Alegres;  Bluthgen's  Das 
Peterle  von  Nurnberg  (Heath; ;  La  Bedol litre's  La  Mere  Michel  et  5on 
Chat  (American  Book  Company)  ;  La  Bruj^re's  Caracteres  (Putnam).  Each 
of  these  little  books  has  an  excellent  introduction,  discriminating  notes  and  a 
specially  prepared  vocabulary. 

The  following  excellent  editions  of  English  Classics  in  well-known  series 
have  been  received :  As  You  Like  It,  edited  by  Isaac  N.  Demmon,  A.M.,  in 
the  Gateway  Series.  New  York,  American  Book  Company.  Price,  35  cents. 
Selected  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  George  Herbert  Clarke,  M.A. ;  and  The  Essays  of  Ella,  by  Charles  Lamb, 
selected,  with  biographical  sketch,  bibliography  and  notes,  in  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Company.  Price  in  cloth,  50 
cents  and  40  cents  respectively. 

Periodical  Notes 

T%e  American  Magaxim  has  a  i^ood  name,  and  is  not  disappointing  its  readers.  A  series  of 
articles  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  on  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Ispromised  for  igcS. — "Why  American  Mar- 
riages Fail/'  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in  Tht  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September.^ 7%# 
Arena  for  September  contains  a  number  of  especially  strong  and  interesting  papers.  "  The  Cable 
Telegraph  Systems  of  the  World,"  by  the  famous  English  statesman,  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P., 


scandalous  cost  of  Pennsylvania's  new  capitol  to  appear. — *'  Record  Mountain  Climbine  in  the 
Himalayas,"  is  the  title  of  a  fascinating  article  in  Appleton^s  Magazine  for  October. — **  The  Child 
Without  a  Home,"  by  Mabel  Potter  Dageett,  in  The  Delineator  for  October,  is  full  of  a  pathetic 
human  interest.~In  the  October  Century  Magazine  the  director  of  the  Cornell  University  College 
of  Agriculture,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  has  another  of  his  suggestive  and  valuable  papers  dealing 
with  Amerioin  youth  and  American  farms,  discussing  this  time  "The  Common  Schools  and 
the  Farm  Youth,"  a  plea  that  the  school  accept  all  wholesome  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  that  it  begin  with  the  sphere  in  which  the  child  lives. 
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The  Function  of  Knowledge  in  ZLducation 

CHARLES   B.    GILBERT,    WESTERN   RESERVE  UNIVERSITY, 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

The  term  '*  knowledge  **  in  this  paper  is  used  in  the  objective  sense  as  cover- 
ing what  is  commonlj  called  the  ^'bodj  of  knowledge,"  including  both  things 
known  and  things  knowable.  This  is  in  contradistinction  from  the  term  used 
in  its  subjunctive  sense,  as  the  mental  process  of  knowing. 

|N  American  philosopher  has  said,  *<  Even  a  prov- 
erb may  be  true."  Probably  a  few  are ;  more  are 
half  truths;  many  are  individual  facts  which 
stated  as  general  truths  are  fit  only  to  mislead 
Sancho  Panzas.  '<  Knowledge  is  power  "  is  even 
less,  it  is  a  mere  trope — the  conditioning  for 
the  thing  conditioned.  Knowledge  is  no  more 
power  than  a  steam  engine  is  power.  And  yet 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  necessarily  the  great  fact  and 
the  most  manifest  endeavor  in  organized  education  and  what- 
ever theories  may  be  held,  practically  all  the  time  in  all  schools 
is  devoted  to  its  acquisition. 

We  have  countless  definitions  of  education  made  by  teachers 
and  educational  philosophers,  innumerable  theories  as  to  the 
purpose  and  end  of  the  school.  Yet  none  of  them  mention  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  connection.  We  speak  of 
the  evolution  of  the  individual,  the  calling  out  of  his  powers 
(false  philology),  all  round  training,  symmetrical  development, 
but  none  of  us  would  venture  to  rise  and  say,  ^^  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  the  purpose  of  the  school." 
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But  when  we  get  beyond  the  definition  and  begin  to  write 
treatises  upon  educational  methods,  most  of  us  fall  back  upon 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  the  end  aimed  at,  and  particu- 
larly when  we  come  to  administer  schools  do  we  conduct  them 
as  if  the  imparting  of  fact  were  the  only  aim. 

Moreover,  this  is  the  popular  notion.  Ask  any  boy  on  the 
way  to  school  what  he  goes  to  school  for,  and  he  will  answer, 
*<To  learn."  Ask  his  father  why  he  sends  his  children  to 
school,  and,  unless  he  be  an  educational  theorist,  he  will 
answer,  •*  To  learn.'*  The  public  draw  their  notions  from  our 
practice  and  from  their  sense  of  the  children's  need. 

Surely,  then,  a  fact  so  conspicuous  needs  careful  study.  If, 
in  spite  of  our  educational  theories  and  definitions,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  both  in  popular  notion  and  in  pedagogical 
practice  the  substantial  thing  in  education,  it  behooves  us  to 
consider  what  is  its  function.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  discus- 
sion will  seem  to  the  philosopher  as  trite  and  unnecessary,  to 
others  as  futile  and  unpractical,  yet  I  am  moved  to  start  it, 
though  with  fear  and  trembling,  particularly  in  view  of  some ' 
recent  utterances  upon  educational  topics  with  regard  to  isola- 
tion and  analogy,  and  I  am  so  moved  in  particular  by  this  very 
lack  of  consistency  between  our  definitions  of  education  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  our  practical  discussion  of  educa- 
tional questions  and,  especially,  our  administration  of  school 
itself.  When  not  merely  is  the  imparting  of  fact  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  end  of  school,  but  when  the  very  lowest  and  most 
unpsychological  view  of  the  function  of  knowledge  really  pre- 
vails, it  is  time  for  a  little  stirring  of  ourselves  by  way  of 
remembrance. 

It  might  have  been  better  to  use  the  plural  in  my  title,  as 
there  are  several  recognized  functions  of  knowledge  in  educa- 
tion. First  is  the  popular  and  wholly  obvious  one  of  serving, 
as  the  working  basis  for  all  intelligent  activity,  and  hence  for 
all  education.  Such  knowledge  is  called  intelligence,  and  in 
the  popular  mind  is  confused  with  skilled  learning,  with  learn- 
ing how.  This  intelligence  includes  acquaintance  with  the 
more  usual  symbols  employed  in  reading,  writing  and  com- 
puting ;  is  naturally  essential  to  any  considerable  advance  in 
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education,  and  hence  is  recognized  as  a  sort  of  substratum  for 
all  theories. 

A  second  function  of  knowledge  is  as  a  gymnastic ;  through 
the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  the  mind  is  disciplined.  This 
function  when  emphasized  tends  to  the  disregard  of  content » 
and  to  the  consideration  of  disciplinary  value  alone. 

The  educational  theory  based  upon  it  is  mediseval  in  origin, 
or  perhaps  theological.  Its  type  of  efficient  reasoning  is  that 
acephalous  amusement  of  the  schoolmen,  the  syllogism,  through 
which  a  man  may  sit  upon  a  pedestal  and  learn  the  world  with 
his  eyes  shut. 

A  third  function  is  an  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  the  first. 
As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  it  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  child  with  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  to  live ;  that 
is,  to  give  him  a  larger  intelligence.  This  produces  a  nobler 
view  of  the  end  of  education  than  either  of  the  others,  but  one 
which  manifestly  defies  and  disregards  any  definition  of  educa- 
tion which  its  advocates  would  accept.  It  makes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  itself,  and  not  the  effect  in  the  mind  the 
norm.  Both  this  and  the  first  named  accept  unreservedly  a 
physical  as  distinguished  from  a  biological  analogy  for  the 
educational  process. 

The  evident  notion  of  the  advocates  of  both  these  theories 
is  that  the  mind  is  to  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  not  to 
absorb  and  digest  it.     It  is  a  receptacle,  not  an  organism. 

There  is  a  fourth  function  of  knowledge  in  education  recog- 
nized by  some,  many  in  theory,  few  in  practice ;  namely,  to 
furnish  nutriment  to  the  growing  mind.  It  accepts  frankly  and 
consistently  the  biological  analogy  as  distinguished  from  the 
physical. 

It  has  been  wisely  pointed  out  that  there  are  dangers  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  biological  analogy  as  applied  to  education  ; 
wisely,  because  there  is  such  danger.  It  is  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  extreme  use  of  any  analogy. 

Analogy  is  not  identity  or  even  equivalence,  and  any  analogy 
carried  beyond  its  legitimate  application  runs  into  absurdity. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  if  the  analogy  is  of  a  lower  to  a 
higher  object,  as  of  a  material  fact  to  a  spiritual  truth.     Yet  in 
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speaking  or  thinking  metaphysical  ideas  we  must  use  language 
borrowed  by  analogy  from  the  material  world,  for  there  is  no 
other  language.  This  language  is  necessarily  applicable  either 
to  things  without  life  or  to  living  things ;  it  must  be  either  physi- 
cal or  biological.  As  applied  to  mind  and  its  laws  and  educa- 
cation,  which  shall  it  be?  Dr.  Harris  has  shown  us  that  there 
is  danger  in  the  use  of  the  biological ;  the  danger  in  the  use  of 
the  only  alternative,  the  physical,  is  infinitely  greater,  because 
the  analogy  is  not  only  imperfect  and  inadequate,  it  is  positively 
misleading — inapt.  To  speak  of  the  mind  as  an  organism 
capable  of  growth  and  of  education  as  a  process  of  growth  is 
surely  nearer  the  truth  than  to  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  recepta- 
cle to  be  filled,  or  a  building  to  be  constructed,  and  of  educa- 
tion as  filling  or  storing  or  building. 

Doubtless  all  will  admit  the  truth  of  this  as  stated,  but  the 
educational  methods  and  principles,  both  advocated  and  put 
into  practice  by  the  majority  even  of  our  leaders,  are  inconsis- 
tent with  such  admission.  The  ordinary  school  is  totally 
opposed  to  it  in  evident  aim,  and  treats  the  mind  as  a  receptacle 
to  be  filled. 

As  I  have  said,  the  first  and  third  stated  notions  as  to  the 
proper  function  of  knowledge  in  education  rests  plainly  and 
almost  avowedly  upon  the  physical  analogy,  the  receptacle 
theory,  storing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  The  first 
would  store  it  with  knowledge  for  immediate  and  practical  use ; 
the  third  with  wider  and  higher  knowledge  for  remoter  and 
more  spiritual  uses,  but  both  treat  the  mind  as  a  receptacle. 
The  second,  the  disciplinary  theory,  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
the  two  figures.  The  mind  is  a  tool  to  be  sharpened  and  a 
something  to  be  trained,  as  animals  are  trained  according  to  a 
general  extraneous  law,  not  to  be  nourished  with  food  con- 
venient for  it  according  to  its  own  law. 

To  make  clear  that  my  statement  of  the  case  is  a  fair  one, 
let  us  consider  the  kind  of  school  which  is  the  product  of  each 
of  these  views. 

Two  kinds  of  schools  are  the  product  of  the  first,  or  common 
intelligence  notion,  the  school  of  the  bare  three  r*s,  and  the  so- 
called  commercial  school,  which  in  most  casea  is  the  school  of 
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one  r, — ^*rithmetic.  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  recently,  developed 
commercial  high  school.)  Such  a  school  represents  the  bare 
bones  of  education,  and  indeed  of  knowledge,  and  none  of  us 
would  advocate  it ;  and  yet  the  country  is  full  of  such  schools, 
and  vast  numbers  of  our  citizens  believe  in  them  and  are  op- 
posed to  any  other  for  the  common  people.  Such  schools,  so 
poverty  stricken,  so  wholly  inadequate  to  the  training  of  citi- 
zens, are  the  product  of  a  false  analogy,  the  physical  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  biological. 

The  second  notion  of  the  proper  function  of  knowledge  in  ed- 
ucation, the  disciplinary,  is  responsible  for  the  formal  discipline 
fallacy  with  all  its  woes.  This  theory  practically  disregards 
the  content  of  knowledge  presented.  Any  old  thing  will  do.  If 
the  first  is  responsible  for  the  great  grind,  the  second  is  respon- 
sible for  the  dull  grind  which  kills  the  school,  crowds  out  the 
discouraged,  over-accents  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  deprives  the  school  of  joy  and  spontaneity  by  forcing  upon 
the  child  a  law  not  his  own.  This  is  serious  enough  in  higher 
education  but  in  the  elementary  school  it  is  deadly.  Here  it 
stands  for  the  meaningless  repetition  of  words,  for  rules  without 
understanding,  for  language  without  thought,  for  drill  without 
content,  for  life  with  neither  interest  nor  joy.  It  is  bare,  barren 
and  altogether  unlovely.  On  the  ethical  side  it  stands  for  the 
breaking  of  the  will,  the  complete  nullification  of  individual 
initiative,  for  absolute  unquestioning  and  unreasoning  submis- 
sion to  external  authority,  for  formalism,'  hypocrisy,  spiritual 
anarchy,  for  force  and  violence.  Its  ruling  motive  is  the  con- 
venience of  the  autocratic  pedagogue,  its  scepter  the  rod 
employed  to  enforce  the  argumentum  a  posteriore. 

Even  in  higher  schools  and  colleges  it  has  produced  a  dull 
and  cheerless  routine,  a  narrow  content,  drill  and  drill  and 
drill,  rigid  categorical  examination,  in  short,  all  the  misery  and 
all  the  futility  of  the  formal  discipline  of  the  alleged  faculties. 

We  all  know  such  schools.  The  worst  of  them  have  passed, 
but  they  are  not  all  gone.  Many  are  still  to  be  found,  and 
wherever  teachers  still  believe  that  the  function  of  knowledge 
in  education  is  to  discipline  the  faculties,  the  school  takes  on  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  the  characteristics  of  its  mediaeval 
prototypes. 
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When  we  come  to  the  school  based  upon  the  third  function 
of  knowledge,  what  mifrht  be  called  the  higher  intelligence,  we 
reach  a  distinctly  better  school,  because  the  range  of  knowledge 
is  broader,  its  content  richer,  and  hence  the  interest  of  the 
student  greater.  It  is  the  school  of  verbal  culture  in  which  a 
great  deal  is  learned  about  many  things.  It  is  at  its  best  in 
dealing  with  history  and  literature ;  at  its  worst  in  the  study  of 
nature  and  social  life.  For  it,  have  been  written  innumerable 
books  about  things,  nature  books,  art  books,  histories  of  litera- 
ture, dealing  carefully  with  the  births  and  deaths  of  authors, 
histories  with  lists  of  dates,  and  a  few  facts  appended,  like  tails 
to  kites,  information  books  on  all  subjects;  in  short,  every 
possible  substitute  for  real  knowledge.  It  is  the  school  of 
words,  words,  words.  But  as  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  many, 
and  those  generally  recognized  as  important,  it  has  led  in- 
evitably to  higher  interest.  The  mind  has  been  **  stored"  with 
much  useful  knowledge,  some  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  theory, 
has  nourished  it.  The  advocates  of  this  notion  have  been  the 
friends  of  higher  education,  as  represented  in  high  schools  and 
universities. 

But  the  school  has  fallen  short  of  its  true  aim.  It  has  been 
the  foe  of  freedom,  of  individual  initiative,  of  self-government, 
of  real  as  distinguished  from  verbal  knowledge.  Most  of  the 
admitted  defects  of  what  are  called  improved  modem  methods 
arise  from  a  confusion  of  .two  standards.  One  of  these  defects 
is  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  when  by  that  you  mean  a  half  or 
superficial  knowledge  of  many  things.  The  courses  providing 
many  subjects  have  been  devised  originally  by  those  who 
sought  to  nourish  the  mind  by  abundance  of  suitable  material ; 
they  have  been  imitated  and  administered  by  those  who,  failing 
to  comprehend  their  purpose,  aimed  to  store  the  mind  with 
useful  knowledge;  that  is,  to  have  the  students  commit  to 
memory  facts  in  large  number.  Hence  a  multitude  of  discon- 
nected facts  have  been  presented  in  ignorance  to  the  children, 
with  the  result  that  little  proper  nourishment  has  been  received 
by  them,  and  even  the  memory  has  failed  to  act  under  this 
abnormal  condition. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  the  great  failure  in  all  these  schools  is 
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the  failure  to  consider  the  needs  of  children ;  their  internal,  real 
personal  need,  their  need  for  food  whereon  they  may  grow,  as 
determining  to  any  extent  what  should  be  given  them.  That 
must  all  be  determined  from  without;  witness  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Each  child's  own  mental  state  may 
determine  the  order  in  which  food  shall  be  presented — soup, 
fish,  meat,  salad,  desert — but  not  to  even  the  slightest  degree 
what  the  food  shall  be,  for  he  is  not  to  be  nourished,  but  to  be 
supplied.     This  is  a  fatal  error. 

The  last-mentioned  function  of  knowledge  I  hold  to  be  its 
real  educative  function — that  of  supplying  nutriment  to  growing 
minds.  Probably  most  will  admit  this  verbally,  but  when  it  is 
applied  in  our  schools  they  will  be  very  different  from  those  of 
the  present.  When  our  educational  discussion  admits  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  that  the  minds  of  children  in  school 
are  to  be  nourished  by  knowledge,,  a  large  part  of  our  stock  in 
trade  for  such  discussion  will  be  for  sale  at  a  ruinous  discount. 

This  function  of  knowledge  is  not  only  higher  than  the  others, 
it  includes  them.  Knowledge  selected  and  presented  with  a 
view  to  nourishing  the  mind  also,  and  of  necessity,  produces 
the  most  useful  intelligence,  the  finest  discipline,  the  widest, 
truest  culture.  It  is  the  point  of  view  that  is  changed,  and  with 
it  the  entire  content  and  method  of  education  is  modified. 

This  doctrine,  that  the  true  function  of  knowledge  is  to 
nourish  minds,  after  the  biological  analogy,  naturally  demands 
a  careful  study  of  minds,  as  distinguished  from  mind,  especially 
of  young,  immature  and  growing  minds. 

It  reduces  the  possible  generalizations  upon  education,  and 
compels  us  to  take  account  of  the  individual  children.  Indeed, 
it  substitutes  children  for  the  child.  This  is  a  hard  doctrine. 
It  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  the  calm  philosopher  who  sits  in 
his  study,  reads  the  philosophy  of  history,  and,  ex  cathedra^ 
lays  down  a  general  curriculum  for  schools  based  upon  the 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  world. 

It  also  disturbs  the  child-study  generalizer,  who,  adopting 
the  scientific  method,  gathers  a  mass  of  facts  about  chil- 
dren, and  then  generalizes  for  the  mass  on  the  theory  of 
averages. 
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It  compels  these  at  frequent  intervals  to  go  away  back  and 
sit  down,  while  the  individual  school-teacher  studies  each  child 
and  endeavors  to  give  him  the  food  he  needs.  This  doctrine 
compels  us  to  admit  that  the  need  of  each  child  must  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  determine  both  the  subject-matter  and  the 
method  of  his  education.  It  asserts  that  interest — appetite — is  one 
of  the  indications  of  need.  Of  course  it  does  not  deny  that 
there  may  be  bad  appetites  which  may  not  be  indulged,  that 
the  child  may  not  have  an  appetite  for  what  he  has  never  tasted, 
and  hence  new  appetites  must  be  induced  by  the  presentation 
of  new  foods.  But  this  is  a  mere  caution.  It  denies  that  all 
food  is  fit  for  all  children.  It  recognizes  that  a  child  is  not  a 
little  adult,  but  is  a  very  unevenly  developing  organism,  whose 
proper  nutriment  can  only  partially  be  determined  by  any  gen- 
eralizations or  systems  of  averages  regarding  that  which  is 
outside  of  him. 

The  mind  truly  nourished  by  knowledge  is  not  inflated  like  a 
balloon,  it  is  not  expanded  into  a  sphere,  it  is  not  even  sym- 
metrically developed,  it  grows  into  its  environment  near  and 
remote,  it  develops  strength  for  use  in  the  world  it  must 
live  in. 

Shutting  in  a  child  from  his  environing  world  in  a  world  of 
books,  and  keeping  him  isolated,  that  at  some  time  he  may  be 
given  back  to  the  world  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  the  remote,  has  a  large  and  philosophical  sound,  but  it 
is  really  sheer  nonsense.  It  suggests  the  dutiful  son  who  runs 
away  from  home  in  boyhood,  and  after  forty  years  comes  back 
with  a  fortune,  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  the  old  farm,  and  gives 
his  aged  parents  an  elegant  funeral. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  trace  our  philosophical  notions  back  to  the 
Greek  philosophers.  I  can  think  of  none  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  this  notion  can  be  placed  except  the  scAolasti- 
C0S9  who  advised  his  son  to  learn  to  swim  before  going  near  the 
water.  Knowledge  is  still  the  acquisition  to  be  put  into  safe 
deposit  vaults  against  a  rainy  day. 

No  one  holds  in  greater  reverence  than  I  the  treasures  pre- 
served in  literature  and  the  other  monuments  of  men's  labors. 
But  the  value  of  all  this  is  manifest  only  when  it  makes  men 
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more  efficient  in  the  present.  It  is  well,  it  is  noble,  for  nojcn  in 
cloistered  retreats  to  seek  out  and  preserve  truths  unknown 
before,  because  even  though  they  may  little  enrich  the  dis- 
coverers, they  enrich  the  world,  and  will  enable  others  to  better 
serve  their  day.  Such  search  is  the  exalted  mode  of  serving 
chosen  by  the  few.  It  constitutes  their  life,  but  this  is  not  edu* 
cation  for  the  many. 

In  education  the  study  of  the  school  interprets  life,  and  life 
interprets  it.  The  relation  is  mutual.  The  riches  of  all  ages 
and  all  worlds  in  so  far  as  they  are  disclosed  to  the  eye  minded 
merely  nourish  through  knowledge  the  student's  mind,  and 
hence  they  give  a  wider  and  fuller  and  deeper  insight  into  the 
world  in  which  he  must  live  and  work  and  make  higher 
service^  possible. 

Cloistered  isolation  suggests  two  worlds,  a  double  life ;  that 
of  the  immediate  present,  the  pressing  environment,  and  that  of 
the  remote  in  time  and  space,  the  world  wide,  the  world  old. 

Such  a  double  life  if  possible,  would  defeat  its  own  ends.  It 
would  fill  the  world  with  learned  incompetents.  It  has  produced 
too  many  such.     Life  is  one  for  each,  as  the*  soul  is  one. 

For  its  fullest  development  it  needs  the  richest,  the  most 
varied,  the  most  nourishing  food,  but  this  must  be  digested  as 
it  is  received  or  it  is  worse  than  wasted.  Further,  it  must  be 
used  constantly  through  exercise,  to  give  it  its  highest  efficiency. 
it  cannot  be  acquired  in  an  isolated  life,  and  it  cannot  be  stored 
up  undigested. 

Some  isolation  is  necessary  in  school.  It  is  impossible  to 
apply  adequately  all  knowledge  as  it  is  learned.  But  this  inade- 
quacy of  expression  is  an  evil,  not  a  good.  The  effort  of  the 
teacher  should  be,  not  to  intensify  it,  but  to  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  terms. 

The  popular  demand  for  practical  education  rests  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  It  is,  like  an  instinct, 
not  to  be  ignored.  The  popular  error  is  not  in  the  demand,  but 
in  a  misunderstanding  of  what  is  really  practical,  narrowing  it 
to  a  few  manifest  values,  as  the  commercial. 

But  the  people  are  often  wiser  than  the  philosophers.  Knowl- 
edge acquired  in  education  should  be  closely  and  constantly 
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related  to  life.  It  should  expand  life.  The  double  life  is 
absurd.  At  no  time  should  the  content  of  knowlege  given  the 
young  for  educative  purposes  be  narrow.  It  should  be  as 
broad  as  interest,  and  should  continuidly  broaden  interest. 

The  mind  that  is  filled,  but  not  nourished,  is  subject  to 
dispepsia.  Nourishment  includes  vastly  more  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  food,  it  involves  such  exercise  as  shall  change 
the  food  into  brawn.  That  is,  the  function  of  knowledge  is  to 
supply,  not  power,  but  stuff  which  may  be  worked  up  inta 
power.  This  exercise  may  not  be  merely  the  effort  necessary 
to  acquisition.  The  body  will  not  thrive  through  exercising  the 
digestive  organs  alone ;  it  will  be  fat  and  flabby  like  the  swine 
which,  while  fattening,  is  not  allowed  to  roam  at  will  for 
exercise. 

The  exercise  must  be  of  the  organs  in  which  we  desire  to 
produce  strength.  This  is  the  argument  against  extreme  isola- 
tion,.in  school  life,  and  for  allying  the  school  as  closely  with  the 
abounding  life  of  the  world  as  possible. 

The  fattening  animal  is  isolated  from  his  ordinary  natural 
activities  that  he  may  stuff  and  grow  fat.  But  the  animal  which 
is  to  be  trained  to  service  is  exercised  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
activities  like  those  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

The  athlete  is  isolated  only  from  what  is  harmful,  not  from 
activities.  He  is  not  shut  up  in  the  dining  room.  School  is 
life  to  prepare  for  life.  Knowledge  is  always  the  basis,  wide, 
varied,  multitudinous  knowledge,  but  as  acquired  it  must  be 
employed. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  a  theory  regarding  education,  and  of 
the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  held,  is  found  in  the  kind  of  school 
produced.  There  are  instances  enough  of  the  truly  educative 
schoof  to  serve  as  criteria. 

In  this  school  the  children  are  the  first  consideration,  not 
merely  theoretically  and  sentimentally,  but  truly  and  thought- 
fully. Their  needs  are  the  basis  of  all  the  instruction,  and  these 
are  determined  by  the  careful  study,  first,  of  the  children  them- 
selves, second,  of  the  world  around  them  in  which  they  must 
live,  and  they  are  studied  together,  with  the  aim  that  each  child 
may  grow  into  social  efficiency,  which  is  the  end  of  education. 
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Thoroughness  is  not»  in  this  school »  a  fetich ;  only  so  much 
of  a  branch  of  knowledge  is  given  at  a  time  as  can  be  digested 
and  assimilated.  To  expect  a  little  child  to  know  thoroughly 
any  subject  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  him  to  consume  all  the 
bread  in  the  house  before  eating  any  meat.  Yet  his  knowledge 
is  not  a  smattering.  What  he  knows  is  thorough,  in  one  sense, 
because  it  is  vital.  He  knows  thoroughly  what  he  knows,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  him,  after  the  biological  analogy. 

The  elementary  school  in  which  the  teachers  sincerely  and 
intelligently  believe  that  the  educative  function  of  knowledge  is 
to  nourish  the  mind,  is  the  school  in  which  children  live  a  real 
life  of  joyful  activity.  They  go  to  their  work  with  an  eagerness 
comparable  only  to  that  with  which  they  approach  the  dinner 
table  or  play  or  any  of  the  many  natural  activities  of  body  or 
mind. 

There  is  always  a  motive  inherent  in  the  work,  it  supplies  a 
felt  need.  The  activities  employed  in  the  process  of  education 
are  no  more  unnatural  than  those  essential  to  physical  growth. 
The  mind  is  surely  as  natural  as  the  body,  and  when  healthy 
and  normal  requires  no  more  a  violation  of  nature  for  its  growth 
than  does  the  body.  But  the  work  of  the  school  is  the  work  of 
children  and  not  of  adults  cut  to  a  smaller  pattern.  There  are 
activities  suitable  to  children,  and  they  all  have  an  obvious 
purpose  acceptable  to  the  childish  mind.  Tasks  dictated  for 
an  end  obvious  to  the  teacher  alone,  although  that  end  may  be 
the  future  welfare  of  the  children,  do  not  appeal  to  them.  They 
certainly  do  not  cultivate  that  most  necessary  of  powers,  the 
power  to  labor,  to  drudge  even,  for  a  high  though  remote  end ; 
for  this  power  comes  only  from  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
this  remote  end,  not  from  blind  obedience  to  another's  will. 

It  is  this  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  end  that  supplies 
the  inspiration  necessary  to  carry  us  through  long  years  of 
dreary  drudgery  toward  a  sought  goal,  and  this  end  is  evident 
in  the  true  school,  resting  according  to  the  biological  analogy 
upon  the  belief  in  the  living,  growing  mind  requiring  nourish- 
ing.    It  is  lacking  in  all  schools  founded  upon  any  other  basis. 

In  this  school  the  children  acquire  intelligence,  for  the  air  is 
charged  with  it.     They  not  only  know  the  common  symbols  of 
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the  eye  minded,  they  can  apply  them  in  a  thousand  ways  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  '*  practical"  school.  They  can  read  and 
write  and  cypher,  for  they  continually  use  these  arts  to  express 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  thousand  things  learned  in  their 
school  life,  and  their  intelligence  is  real,  not  verbal. 

The  children  in  this  school  receive  discipline,  for  they  work 
as  they  never  do  in  the  other  schools.  They  work  with  a  will 
because  they  work  with  a  motive.  They  get  the  kind  of  disci- 
pline that  the  man  gets  who  toils  night  and  day  to  perfect  an 
invention  for  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

The  motive  is  inherent  in  and  consistent  with  the  work  itself. 
It  is  not  foreign  and  artificial,  like  a  mark  or  a  prize.  This  is 
the  only  true  discipline.  This  develops  self-direction,  self- 
sacrifice,  the  subordination  of  ease,  and  all  lower  pleasure  to 
the  higher  joy  of  work  for  achievement.  It  cultivates  moral 
power,  inner  law,  in  place  of  the  hypocritical  yielding  to  exter- 
nal force  too  often  bred  in  the  so-called  disciplinary  school. 

This  school  also  furnishes  the  higher  intelligence,  the  broad 
culture  of  the  third  class,  but  vastly  richer  and  more  real. 

The  content  of  the  curriculum  in  the  nutritive  school  is  as 
broad  as  civilization,  as  extensive  as  the  world,  and  it  is  ap- 
proached in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  knowledge  real. 

In  no  school  is  knowledge  so  highly  valued,  real  first-hand 
knowledge.  The  whole  broadening  of  the  curriculum,  which 
is  the  most  noticeable  phenomenon  of  our  modern  school,  is  due 
to  the  spread  of  the  belief  that  the  mind  is  to  be  nourished  by 
knowledge.  Literature,  history,  science,  music,  art,  sociology, 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  have  come  into  the  school 
through  this  door.  True,  many  have  accepted  them,  not  com- 
prehending their  educational  value,  but  that  does  not  afifect  the 
major  fact. 

In  this  true  school  children  are  made  acquainted  with  their 
material,  social  and  spiritual  environment  as  in  no  other,  not 
primarily  because  there  is  such  an  environment  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  useful,  but  because  this  knowledge  furnishes  the  best 
nutriment  to  a  mind  growing  into  organized  society,  a  society 
whose  subordination  of  its  material  environment  to  spiritual 
ends  constitutes  its  chief  claim  to  superiority. 
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This  school  is  the  school  of  expression.  The  children 
engage  in  numberless  activities  employing  all  the  powers  of 
their  minds.  They  express  in  varied  ways  what  they  receive. 
Thus  they  make  it  their  own,  incorporate  it  into  the  very  con- 
stitution of  their  minds.  The  knowledge  is  not  stored  up 
against  the  day  of  comprehension,  but  by  the  exercise  attendant 
upon  the  various  means  of  expression  it  grows  into  the  fiber  of 
their  beings,  and  makes  them  strong  and  adaptable,  as  the  ath- 
lete by  exercise  makes  his  food  a  part  of  himself. 

In  this  school  is  freedom  and  joy  and  hard  work  and  disci- 
pline and  abundance  of  knowledge,  because  the  center  is  a 
child,  a  growing  child,  needing  nourishment  rich  and  varied, 
and  every  activity  engaged  in,  and  the  knowledge  imparted  is 
prepared  to  meet  his  needs.  Thus  and  thus  only  is  a  child 
best  fitted  for  social  efficiency,  and  civilization  is  best  served. 


The  Ballad 

LILLIAN    V.    LAMBBRT,     PROFBSSOlt    OF    ENGLISH,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL, 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

|HE  child  of  long  ago,  lulled  to  sleep  in  its  mother's 
armsy  was  soothed  to  rest  by  the  melody  of  her 
voice,  as  she  sang  some  quaint,  homely  song  of 
love,  devotion  or  bravery.  And  again  at  twi- 
light, when  the  gloom  was  gathering,  a  hush  fell 
over  the  household  when  she  recited  some  story 
of  wild  adventure  in  which  ghost,  goblin  or  witch 
played  a  prominent  part.  Simple,  crude  tales 
they  were,  instinct  with  strong  passionate  feeling  of  love  and 
devotion,  or  hatred  and  jealousy.  Where  had  she  learned 
these  stories  ?  From  her  mother.  And  she  ? .  From  her  mother 
again.  But  where  did  they  originate?  Some  one  back  some- 
where in  the  past  must  have  written  them.  The  German  writer, 
Storm,  in  his  charming  little  novel,  Immensee,  says : — 

"They  were  not  made,  they  grew.  They  flew  hither  and 
thither  over  the  land  like  cobwebs,  and  were  sung  in  a  thousand 
places  at  the  same  time.  We  find  our  own  experience  and 
our  sorrows  in  these  songs.  It  is  as  if  we  all  had  helped  in  the 
composition  of  them.'' 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  think  of  a  song  disassociated 
from  the  authorship  of  some  individual  writer,  but  the  earliest 
ballads  were  the  expression  of  a  primitive  people,  and  were  the 
intellectual  offspring  of  a  community.  These  primitive  people 
often  participated  in  what  is  known  as  the  ballad  dance,  a  slow 
rhythmic  movement  accompanied  by  a  chant-like  song.  The 
early  ballad  expressed  some  feeling  or  emotion  in  which  the 
entire  people  shared.  The  song  might  thus  be  begun  by  one 
individual,  be  continued  by  another,  then  taken  up  by  still 
another,  so  that  the  result  would  be  the  product  of  many  minds, 
not  one.  This,  however,  is  true  of  the  oldest  ballads  only. 
Those  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  belonging  to  the 
people  in  spirit,  must  have  been  written  by  some  individual, 
some  minstrel.  But  nothing  of  his  own  individuality  pervades 
the  song.     In  those  days  such  a  thing  as  plagiarism  was  un- 
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known.  The  ballad  was  common  property.  It  was  repeated 
and  changed  at  will  by  others,  and  the  writer's  personality  was 
thus  completely  lost. 

The  late  Professor  Child,  in  his  collection  of  ballads,  printed 
side  by  side  all  the  various  manuscripts  of  any  one  song.  There 
are  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  versions  of  the  same 
ballad.  This  lack  of  subjectivity  gives  to  the  ballad  a  charm 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
simple  child  of  nature.  We  find  in  it  an  unreserved  utterance 
of  the  natural  passions  of  the  heart. 

These  songs  bring  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  forest.  As  compared 
to  the  more  artificial  poetry,  which  a  higher  civilization  has 
developed,  they  are  like  the  sturdy  crocus  or  the  unassuming 
violet  that  springs  up  in  the  *' greenwood  shade*' in  defiance 
even  of  the  breath  of  winter.  To  the  real  lover  of  nature  these 
modest  wood  flowers  have  a  natural  simplicity  and  grace  wholly 
wanting  in  the  more  highly  cultivated  hothouse  carnation  or 
rose  to  which  our  modem  poetry  is  so  much  more  closely  allied. 

One  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  old  ballad-makers  was  the 
bold  outlaw,  Robin  Hood.  He  loved  nothing  so  well  as  the 
forest — nothing  unless  it  might  be  his  '^bente  bo  we"  and  his 
**kene  arrow."  He  pines  for  the  woods  when  he  is  forced  to 
dwell  in  the  royal  court.  Finally  he  gains  permission  to 
return : — 

**To  grene  wood  then  went  he; 
When  he  came  to  grene  wood 

In  a  merrj  momynge, 
There  he  heard  the  notes  small 
Of  bjrdes  merry  sjngynge." 

Even  in  his  death  he  wishes  for  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
forest.     This  is  his  request : — 

« 

*'  Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 

And  another  at  my  feet ; 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Which  was  my  music  sweet ; 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green, 

Which  is  most  right  and  meet. 

'*  Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough, 
With  a  green  sod  under  my  head ; 
That  they  may  say  when  I  am  dead, 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood." 
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Yet  it  was  not  the  gentle  side  of  Nature  alone  that  appealed 
to  them.  They  saw  her  also  in  her  sterner  moods.  Sometimes 
the  wind  blew  ^'  shrill  and  cauld,"  not  only  on  land  but  on  the 
sea  as  well. 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud 

And  gurljr  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap, 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  waves  came  o'er  the  broken  ship. 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

— Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

In  the  form  in  which  they  are  preserved  to  us,  few  ballads 
are  later  than  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  in 
their  origin  the  date  of  many  may  be  placed  back  much  further. 
The  Robin  Hood  ballads  were  known  as  early  as  William 
Langland,  as  we  learn  from  Piers  Plowman,  written  about  1377. 

**  I  kan  noght  my  pater-noster, 
As  the  priest  it  singeth. 
But  I  kan  rymes  of  Robyn  Hode, 
And  Randolph,  Erl  of  Chester.'* 

The  first  large  collection  of  ballads  was  given  to  the  world 
by  Bishop  Percy  in  1765.  He  says  in  his  preface,  that  **the 
greater  part  of  the  ballads  were  extracted  from  an  ancient  folio 
manuscript  in  the  editor's  possession,  which  contains  near  two 
hundred  Poems,  Songs  and  Metrical  Romances."  He  obtained 
this  manuscript  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Humphrey  Pitt,  then  living 
at  Shiffnal,  in  Shropshire.  '*  I  saw  it,"  he  says,  •*  lying  dirty 
on  the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  ye  Parlour,  being  used  by  the 
Maid  to  light  the  fire."  Judging  from  the  writing  and  pecu- 
liarities of  spelling,  Mr.  Furnivall  fixes  the  date  of  the 
manuscript  at  about  1650. 

Bishop  Percy  kept  it  in  its  original  condition  until  he  loaned 
it  to  Samuel  Johnson.  He  then  had  it  bound  in  half  calf.  Here 
another  loss  came,  for  the  binder  carelessly  pared  oflf  a  line 
at  the  top  and  bottom  in  various  parts  of  the  volume. 

In  his  dedication  of  the  Reliques  to  the  Countess  of  North- 
umberland,  and   in   the   preface,  he   partially  apologizes   for 
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introducing  these  outcasts  of  the  past  into  the  polite  society  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  former  he  says,  **  These  poems 
are  presented  to  your  Ladyship,  not  as  labours  of  art,  but  as 
effusions  of  nature,  showing  the  first  efforts  of  ancient  genius, 
and  exhibiting  the  customs  and  opinions  of  remote  ages.'*  In 
the  preface  he  continues :  **  In  a  polished  age  like  the  present, 
I  am  sensible  that  many  of  these  reliques  of  antiquity  will 
require  great  allowance  to  be  made  for  them.  Yet  have  they, 
for  the  most  part,  a  pleasing  simplicity  and  many  artless  graces, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  no  mean  critics,  have  been  thought  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  higher  beauties ;  and  if  they  do  not 
dazzle  the  imagination,  are  frequently  found  to  interest  the 
heart.  To  atone  for  the  rudeness  of  the  more  obsolete  poems, 
each  volume  concludes  with  a  few  modem  attempts  of  the  same 
kind  of  writing.^ 

So  heralded,  and  thus  excused,  these  tales  of  the  past  were 
rescued  from  the  dust  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parlor  and  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  maid,  and  were  given  to  the  public,  who  received  them 
with  a  welcome  that  might  have  caused  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
to  lighten  the  faces  of  the  old  minstrels,  could  they  have 
known  it. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  portions  of  many  of  the  pages  of 
the  manuscript  had  been  torn  away,  while  the  top  and  bottom 
lines  of  other  pages  were  cut  off  by  the  binder.  Bishop  Percy 
attempted  to  supply  these  defects  from  his  own  imagination. 
He  also  rewrote  some  of  the  songs  that  he  considered  too  crude 
for  the  ^<  polished  age  "to  which  he  introduced  them.  Many 
of  our  most  eminent  scholars  were  dissatisfied  with  the  liberty 
which  Bishop  Percy  had  taken  in  attempting  to  make  hothouse 
plants  out  of  these  hardy  little  flowers  of  the  woods.  Finally, 
through  the  united  efforts  of  the  late  Professor  Child  and  Mr. 
Furnivall,  the  manuscript  was  obtained  from  the  Percy  family, 
with  permission  to  hold  it  thirteen  months.  From  this  Mr* 
Furnivall  and  Mr.  Hales  printed  the  Folio  Manuscript  Edition 
of  the  Reliques  in  four  volumes.  A  stanza  often  breaks  off 
abruptly,  and  we  see  the  words,  **  half  a  page  missing."  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Pitt's  maid  always  chose  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  ballad  with  which  to  light  the  fire.     Though, 
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for  this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  rather  unsatisfactory  to  read  the 
folio  edition,  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the 
ballads  as  they  are. 

The  ballad  often  deals  with  tales  of  battle  or  bloodshed,  with 
deeds  of  valor,  or  with  stories  of  faithfulness  or  treachery  in 
love ;  the  latter  frequently  intermingled  with  the  supernatural. 
The  heart  then,  as  now,  experienced  the  pain  that  comes  from 
affection  unworthily  bestowed.  The  fickleness  found  in  human 
nature  seems  as  old  as  man  himself: — 

'*  Martlmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blow, 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  off  the  tree  ? 

0  gentle  death,  whan  wilt  thou  cum  ? 
Of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

<'  'Tls  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell. 

Nor  blawing  snaws  inclemencie ; 

'Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry. 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cold  to  me." 

—  fTafy,  fVafy. 

Yet  if  fickleness  has  always  existed  here  and  there  among 
humanity,  so  has  loyalty  and  devotion  as  well.  The  sweet 
confidence  of  the  **  Nut-browne  Maide"  will  always  live  in  our 
literature : — 

"  O  Lord,  what  is  thys  worldys  blysse. 
That  changeth  as  the  moon  ? 
My  somers  day  in  lusty  May 
Is  derked  before  the  noon. 

"  I  hear  you  say  farewell :  nay,  nay, 
We  depart  not  so  sone. 
Why  say  ye  so?    Wheder  wyll  ye  go? 
Alas,  what  have  ye  done? 

"  All  my  welfare  to  sorrowe  and  care 
Sholde  channge,  yf  ye  were  gone ; 
For  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde, 

1  love  but  you  alone." 

And  in  those  old  days,  as  now,  the  weary  heart  felt  the  great 
sorrow  that  comes  from  the  separation  when  the  grave  has 
claimed  its  own  : — 

'*  I  wi^l  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  I 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea  I 
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**  O  Helen  fair,  O  Helen  chaste  I 

If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  blest. 

,     Where  thou  liest  low  and  takes  thy  rest, 

By  fair  Kirconnell  lea." 

— Helen  of  Kirconnell. 

The  old  ballad  writers  employed  very  few  figures  of  speech, 
but  they  were  fond  of  certain  conventional  expressions,  such  as 
milk-white  steed,  lily-white  hand,  merry  month  of  May,  bold 
Robin  Hood,  etc. : — 


*'  He's  mounted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
And  himself  on  a  dapple  gray." 

**  She  took  him  by  her  lily-white  hand." 

Two  Other  peculiarities  of  the  ballad  are  reiteration  and  the 
refrain.     The  former  was  used  apparently  for  emphasis : — 

'*  O  sister,  sister,  reach  me  your  hand. 
And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land." 

"  O  sister.  Til  not  reach  my  hand, 

And  V\\  be  heir  of  all  your  land.'^ 

—The  Twa  Sisters. 

The  refrain  is  often  found  in  the  ballad.  The  significance 
of  some  of  these  refrains  has  been  lost  to  us,  but  doubtless  they 
meant  something  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were  written. 

'^The  elfin  knight  stands  on  yon  hill, 
(Blaw,  blaw,  blaw  winds,  blaw) 
Blowing  his  horn  baith  loud  and  shrill, 
(And  the  wind  has  blown  my  plaid  awa).^' 

"  There  were  two  sisters,  they  went  playing, 

With  a  hie  downe,  downe,  a  downe-a, 

To  see  their  father's  ships  come  sailing  in. 

With  a  hie  downe,  downe,  a  downer." 

—The  Twa  Sisters. 

Many  of  the  ballads  were  filled  with  deeds  of  valor,  yet 
often,  as  in  the  cycle  that  grew  up  about  the  name  of  Robin 
Hood,  it  was  valor  mixed  with  lawlessness.  He  stole  from  the 
rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  These  are  his  instructions  to  his 
men : — 

**  But  look  ye,  do  no  husband  harme. 
That  tilleth  with  his  ploughe. 

**  The  byshoppes  and  the  archebyshoppes. 
Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde. 
The  hye  sheryfe  of  Notynghame, 
Hym  holde  in  your  minde." 
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Robin  Hood  also  held  women  in  high  respect.  He  says 
just  before  his  death : — 

*'  I  never  hurt  woman  In  all  my  life, 
Nor  man  in  woman's  companj." 

Perhaps  it  is  this  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  his  high 
standard  of  honor,  in  the  midst  of  his  dishonor,  that  causes  the 
old  minstrel  to  speak  of  him  fondly  as  a  *'  courteous  outlawe."^ 
He  closes  the  account  of  the  noted  outlaw's  death  with  these 
pious  words : — 

"  Christ  have  mercy  on  his  soule. 
That  died  on  the  rode* 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe, 
And  dyde  poor  men  much  good." 

Perhaps,  too,  this  may  account  for  Robin's  loyalty  to  the 
church  in  the  midst  of  his  disloyalty  to  society. 

"  A  gode  manner  then  had  Robyn, 
In  land  where  that  he  were, 
Every  day  or  he  would  dyne, 
Thre  masses  wolde  he  here. 

'*  The  one  in  the  worship  of  the  Fader, 
And  another  of  the  Holy  Gost, 
The  third  was  of  our  dere  Lady, 
That  he  Ipved  all  other  most." 

There  is  in  these  ballads  a  strange  mixture  of  piety  and  crime» 
of  virtue  and  vice,  that  seems  incompatible  to  us  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Conditions  were  different  in  those  rough  days  when 
all  society  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed.  In  these  songs  of  Robin's  bold  daring  we  have 
again  the  fresh  simplicity  of  the  early  spring  flower  in  the 
midst  of  the  mire  that  may  surround  it. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Beers  says  of  ballads :  **  They  are  rough  and 
wild;  they  dealt  with  fierce  sincerity  in  the  elementary  pas- 
sions of  human  nature.  They  did  not  moralize  or  philosophize 
or  sentimentalize;  were  never  subtle,  intellectual  or  abstract. 
They  used  plain  English  without  finery  or  elegance.  .  .  . 
They  were  intent  on  the  story,  not  on  the  style,  and  they  just 
told  it  and  let  it  go  for  what  it  was  worth." 

The  ballad  is  of  interest  to  us  because  it  brings  us  in  touch 
with  the  common  people  of  the  far  distant  past.     In  its  spon- 
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taneous  naivete  it  has  given  us  a  glimpse  into  the  simple  life  of 
the  Middle  Ages  when  the  people  lived  close  to  nature,  and  the 
feeling  within  them  was  strong.  In  the  words  of  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle,  *'  Ballards  are  the  resource  which  in  peace 
amuse  leisure,  and  in  war  stimulate  courage." 

Ml 

Thanks 

M.  K.  0RI008 

For  the  worlds,  whose  wondrous  story 

Makes  known  Thy  awesome  might, 
For  the  suns,  whose  founts  of  glorjr 

Pour  forth  Thj  golden  light, 
For  the  heights,  supreme  with  grandeur, 

Where  hut  Thy  feet  have  trod, 
For  the  depths,  profound  with  wisdom, 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  God. 

For  the  hills,  where  rills  are  dancing. 

And  the  hirds  trill  sweetest  lays. 
For  the  vales,  where  brooks  are  glancing, 

And  the  winds  sigh  softest  praise. 
For  the  woods  where  shadows  slumber, 

And  dreaming  branches  nod. 
For  the  fields  where  all  is  beauty, 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  God. 

For  the  heart  of  consecration. 

To  pulse  with  love  so  strong, 
For  the  voice  of  adoration, 

To  waft  aloft  in  song, 
For  the  strength  of  faith  unfailing, 

To  walk  through  ills  unawed, 
For  the  dream  of  joy  transcending. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  God. 

For  the  trust,  so  pure  and  lowly, 

When  grief  has  wrung  the  soul. 
For  the  hope,  so  sure  and  holy, 

That  gains  the  final  goal, 
For  the  prayer,  devoutly  winging. 

As,  weary,  here  we  plod, 
For  the  bliss,  awaiting  yonder, 

We  thank  Thee,  O  our  God. 


The  Cigarette  Boy 

WILLIAM    A.    MCKISKVBR,    FROFB8SOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY,    KANSAS    STATE    AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLSGBi   MANHATTAN,   KANSAS 

jCCORDING  to  a  fairly  accurate  estimate,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  to-day  500,000  boys  and 
youths  who  are  habitual  cigarette  smokers.  Not 
fewer  than  one  fifth,  or  100,000,  of  these  are  puny 
little  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  with  dull, 
lusterless  eyes  and  pale,  drawn  lips  and  thin, 
trembling  hands.  They  began  the  habit  in  pure 
innocence,  but  they  are  now  completely  its  vic- 
tims. Few  of  them  can  be  educated  beyond  the  eighth  grade, 
and  practically  all  of  them  are  destined  to  remain  physical  and 
mental  dwarfs.  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  long  been  seeking 
far  and  wide  for  a  method  of  prevention  and  cure  of  this  terrible 
disease. 

I  have  many  such  descriptions  as  these  below : — 

1.  Began  habit  at  4,  taught  by  boys  6  and  7.  Almost  physi* 
cal  wreck  now  at  13.  Sight  poor,  voice  like  a  ghost,  hearing 
impaired.     Steals.     In  first-grade. 

2.  Began  at  3  years.  Heart  trouble  at  5.  Prostrated  3 
months,  got  well,  habit  gone.     Grew  to  be  a  strong  man. 

3.  Bright  boy  up  to  fourth  grade.  Began  in  that  grade, 
conditioned  in  fifth,  failed.  Lost  interest  and  quit.  Now  in 
reform  school. 

4.  Reasonably  bright  son  of  indulgent  parents.  Began 
smoking  at  10.  Mind  shattered  at  14.  Tried  several  positions, 
failed.     A  worthless  loafer  now. 

5.  Bright,  intelligent  boy,  began  while  page  in  state  senate. 
Became  untruthful,  unreliable,  slovenly.  Now  a  physician 
addicted  to  use  of  other  narcotics. 

There  are  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  this 
time  about  one  hundred  young  men  who  are  thoroughly  addicted 
to  the  use  of  cigarettes  or  a  strong  pipe,  while  a  great  many 
others  indulge  occasionally  in^the  use  of  tobacco  in  some  form. 
These  young  men  are  somewhat  below  the  average  of  their  age 
in  size  and  weight,  have  something  of  the  ^'  lean  and  hungry 
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look,"  and  are  more  or  less  predisposed  to  sore  eyes,  weak 
heart,  sore  throat,  stomach  trouble,  **  short  wind,"  and  the  like ; 
and  what  is  most  serious  of  all,  perhaps,  they  rank  very  low  as 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  these  young  men 
are  ajQTable,  well  dressed,  gentlemanly  in  their  manners  (except 
when  smoking),  and,  withal,  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
persons  to  meet,  with  the  exception  aforesaid. 

Now  it  is  furthest  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  offer  a 
general  criticism  of  smoking.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  cast  any 
adverse  reflections  upon  this  college.  The  percentage  of  ciga- 
rette smokers  here  is  probably  as  low  as  in  any  other  institution 
of  the  kind.  The  truth  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best 
men  of  the  land  are  smoking  habitually  what  they  call  ^*  good 
cigars."  They  represent  practically  all  the  important  occupa- 
tions and  professions,  learned  and  otherwise,  and  they  pay 
about  $150,000,000  yearly  for  their  cigars.  I  believe  that  this 
practice  of  smoking  is  growing  more  common  every  year,  and 
that  it  will  continue  among  us  without  abatement  for  many  years 
to  come.  Men  without  doubt  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  their  smoking,  and  the  injury  to  health  is  in  most  cases  rather 
slight,  provided  the  habit  is  not  begun  before  physical  maturity 
is  reached.  Admittedly,  the  smoker  gets  mental  and  physical 
exhilaration  out  of  his  cigar  or  pipe.  It  gives  him  a  much 
more  agreeable  frame  of  mind,  and  causes  his  cares  to  flee  away. 
But  the  practice  is  none  too  clean,  is  somewhat  selfish,  and 
is  very  expensive.  Among  fifty  representative  smokers  inter- 
viewed, every  one  admitted  that  the  practice  resulted  in  a  net 
loss,  and  that  it  ought  never  to  be  taken  up,  at  least  before 
maturity.  ' 

But  the  cigarette  boy  is  a  class  unto  himself,  and  the  prob- 
lem relating  to  him  is  unique.  H^  begins  the  practice  **  just  to 
have  fun,"  and  he  is  usually  in  the  clutches  of  the  habit  before 
he  realizes  it  seriously.  Moreover,  the  ill  effects  of  cigarettes 
upon  young  boys  and  youths  are  so  marked  that  their  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  natures  are  often  permanently  impaired. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  youths  ever  get  beyond  the  fresh- 
man year  in  college.  They  are  soon  forced  out  into  other  lines 
of  work,  and  are  usually  compelled  to  take  subordinate  positions. 
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Of  the  many  cases  that  I  have  examined  the  average  age  of 
beginning  the  habit  has  been  about  fifteen  years.  There  are» 
however,  in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate made  from  records  on  file  in  my  office,  about  five  thousand 
young  boys  who  are  habitual  smokers.  These  boys  begin  the 
habit  at  an  early  age,  and  are  nearly  always  weak  in  body  and 
mind  as  a  result  of  the  practice.  Out  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  of  these  public  school  boys  only  six  were 
reported  **  bright  students.*'  A  very  few  others,  perhaps  ten, 
were  **  average,"  and  all  the  remainder  either  •*poor**  or 
'* worthless**  as  students.  Of  one  hundred  such  boys  who 
were  measured,  it  was  found  that  they  were  below  the  average 
of  their  age  in  height,  weight  and  chest  expansion,  and  that 
there  were  many  other  evidences  of  physical  defect. 
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During  the  past  two  years  I  have  interviewed  personally 
about  fifty  of  these  young  men,  most  of  whom  were  students  of 
this  college  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Twenty-five  of  the 
worst  cases  are  tabulated  above*  With  very  few  exceptions 
these  twenty-five  have  quit  college.  The  records  will  show 
that  these  boys  remain  with  us  but  a  few  terms  as  a  rule. 
There  is»  of  course,  occasionally  a  notable  exception.  The 
data  were  secured  by  means  of  their  own  frank  stateinents. 

Only  comparatively  few  of  these  youthful  smokers  are  ever 
able  to  quit  after  the  habit  has  been  thoroughly  acquired,  but 
they  are  usually  able  to  change  from  cigarettes  to  a  pipe,  which 
is  somewhat  less  hurtful.  The  tendency  just  now  at  this  col- 
lege is  to  resort  to  the  pipe  and  to  discontinue  the  use  of  ciga- 
rettes. Some  of  our  eighteen-year-old  youths  are  now  carrying 
pipes  that  are  strong  enough  to  make  their  grandfathers  dizzy. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  smoking  habit  is  very  diflS- 
cult  for  boys  and  youths  to  overcome,  (i)  The  first  and  most 
direct  effect  of  the  practice  is  that  of  soothing  the  body  and 
exhilarating  the  mind.  For  the  time  being  the  youthful  smoker 
feels  better  and  his  mental  problems  tend  to  clear  up.  The 
whole  world  of  affairs  that  relate  to  him  assumes  a  much  more 
pleasing  and  more  satisfactory  aspect.  (2)  Those  who  would 
have  him  discontinue  the  practice  urge  that  such  discontinuance 
will  make  him  in  all  respects  a  better  and  worthier  person,  but 
he  feels  best  and  worthiest  while  he  is  smoking,  and  meanest 
and  least  worthy  after  he  has  quit  for  a  day  or  two.  (3)  One 
of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of  life  is  that  of  a  feeling  of 
fondness  for  the  company  of  others.  This  feeling  is  at  its 
height  during  or  just  after  the  indulgence  of  the  smoking  habit. 
The  youth,  then,  likes  everybody,  and  shows  happy  dispositions 
toward  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  But  afler  a  few 
hours'  abstinence  from  the  habit  the  converse  is  true.  The 
victim  is  **  blue"  and  **  glum  "  and  **  groggy,'*  to  use  his  own 
expressions. 

A  certain  efficient  superintendent  of  a  boys'  industrial  school 
(for  incorrigibles)  has  much  evidence  to  prove  that  an  excel- 
lent method  of  removing  the  desire  for  cigarettes,  is  to  build  up, 
by  means  of  proper  nourishment,  the  depleted  state  of  health 
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that  always  accompanies  the  habit.     He  gives  these  two  typical 
cases : — 

1.  Oscar,  a  nervous  wreck  when  received.  Would  take 
tobacco  quids  out  of  cuspidor  and  chew  them.  In  two  years 
we  built  him  up  physically  and  sent  him  home. 

2.  Roy  came  to  see  us,  weighing  lOO  pounds,  and  health 
shattered  from  cigarette  smoking.  In  one  year  of  abstinence 
he  became  a  strong,  healthy  lad,  apparently  cured,  and  weigh- 
ing 142  pounds. 

Several  have  reported  effective  cures  brought  about  by  means 
of  getting  the  boy  deeply  interested  in  performing  some  helpful 
service  for  some  respected  person.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  typical  cigarette  boy  has  what  is  called  short  wind,  and  that 
he  therefore  cannot  endure  violent  exercise.  Five  different 
school  principals  have  reported  that  they  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  fact  and  have  induced  the  boys  to  break  off  the  habit  in 
the  interest  of  excelling  in  athletic^. 

For  reasons  given  above,  and  others  that  could  be  given,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  many  years'  study  of  the 
matter,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of  cure.  And 
so  it  is  urged  here  that  parents  do  all  they  can  to  safeguard 
their  boys  against  beginning  this  insidious  habit,  especially 
while  the  latter  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen. 
Gain  their  confidence  and  talk  over  their  private  experiences 
with  them.  Do  not  absolutely  forbid  them  to  smoke,  and 
threaten  them  with  punishment  if  they  do,  but  rather  appeal  to 
their  manhood  and  make  them  believe  that  such  a  practice  is 
unworthy  of  them.  Many  have  found  it  very  practicable  to 
offer  the  boy  a  reward  of  so  much  money,  or  of  some  other 
prized  object,  provided  he  will  not  smoke  or  drink  intoxicants 
before  he  is  of  age  or  until  he  has  finished  his  education.  It  is 
well  to  promise  him  that  he  may  then  have  full  consent  to  do  as 
he  pleases  about  such  matters.  It  is  very  probable,  of  course, 
that  he  will  not  take  up  these  practices  after  that  age  has  been 
reached.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  requires  but  a  small 
incentive  and  little  effort  on  the  boy's  part  to  keep  from  begin- 
ning these  habits.  He  needs  merely  to  desire  not  to  begin. 
But  once  these  habits  are  fully  acquired,  the  combined  efforts 
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of  himself  and  hia  parents  and  teachers  may  prove  ineffective 
in  breaking  up  the  practice. 

During  the  college  year  1905-06  I  secured,  through  disintet^ 
ested  persons,  two  lists  of  names  of  students,  (i)  fifty  young 
men  who  were  habitual  cigarette  or  pipe  smokers,  and  (2) 
fiffy  young  men  of  the  same  class  rank  who  were  non-smokers. 
Those  who  selected  the  names  knew  nothing  about  the  use  to 
be  made  of  them.  I  then  obtained  from  the  college  records 
of  the  preceding  term,  the  final  grades  and  other  data  given 
below. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  smokers  made  an 
average  of  17.53  per  cent  lower  than  the  non-smokers,  and  the 
former  dropped  84  per  cent  of  the  subjects  discontinued  during 
the  term  by  both  classes,  and  that  they  made  74  per  cent  of  all 
the  failures.  Nine  smokers  and  twenty-five  non-smokers  have 
clear  records.  I  feel  confident  that  an  investigation  would 
result  in  showing  that  these  boys  who  became  heavy  smokers 
so  young  will  eventually  be  forced  into  the  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate positions  for  their  life  work. 


3k 


A  Song  of  the  Pine 

O.  p.  OUSRRIBR 

Coantrie*  are  dUting^ished  by  their  trees.— {^Mf^MV  //. 

O !  a  pledge  to  the  pine 

In  its  own  native  wine. 
Of  hill-top,  of  plain,  or  of  hollow ; 
Be  it  bleak,  be  it  bland,  where  the  pine  is  at  hand, 
There  ia  ever  a  solace  to  follow ; 
For  it  bears  in  its  chalice  brave  Nature's  pure  zest. 
While  it  sings  of  the  Queen  sitting  throned  in  the  West. 

01  the  sweet-smelling  pine 

Hath  no  peer  in  its  line; 
No  growth  in  the  world  is  its  fellow ; 
Be  it  bleak,  be  it  bland,  'tis  the  stay  of  the  land,— 
It  is  green  when  its  neighbor  is  yellow; 
For  it  bears  in  its  chalice  brave  Nature's  prime  zest. 
While  it  sings  of  the  Q^ieen  sitting  throned  in  the  West. 

O !  a  spray  of  the  pine. 

Be  a  bond  and  a  sign 
To  hearts  holding  on  through  all  weather; 
Be  it  bleak,  be  it  bland,  with  the  one  trust  at  hand, 
Stout  hearts  holding  on  close  together; 
For  the  pine  breathes  a  burden  aye  true  to  the  test, 
While  it  sings  of  the  Queen  bitting  throned  in  the  West. 


St.  Paul  as  a  Psychologist 

CAROLIlfK   SHELDON,   DBAM  OF  WOBfEN,   IOWA  COLLEGE,   GRINKELL,   IOWA 

IME  time  ago  in  the  pages  of  Education  we 
discussed  briefly  *•  The  Pedagogy  of  the  New 
Testament/'  confining  the  discussion  to  the  peda- 
gogical value  of  the  Gospels,  and  especially  to 
the  pedagogical  principles  of  importance  illus- 
trated by  the  methods  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The 
present  purpose  is  to  consider  with  equal  brevity, 
if  possible,  the  principles  of  psychology  laid  down 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  speeches  and  letters,  and  illustrated  in  his 
own  acts. 

Paul  had  been  trained  by  Gamaliel,  greatest  of  the  Rabbis 
of  his  time,  and  worthy  to  rank  among  the  great  teachers  of 
all  time.  The  Apostle's  methods  of  argument  show,  therefore, 
strong  traces  of  the  methods  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  his  day ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  thought  and  deed  show  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  characteristic  of  all 
who  have  ever  been  in  any  sense  leaders  of  men.  Technical 
terms  and  minor  details  may  vary  from  age  to  age ;  but  certain 
fundamental  principles  endure  through  all  mutations  of  time 
and  custom. 

One  of  the  principles  which  Paul  understood  thoroughly  was 
*<  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  emotion.'*    This  is  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  account  given  us  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Acts,  of  his  tactics  in  dealing  with  the  Jews  who  accused  him 
before  the  Roman  governor.     They  were  unanimous  in  clamor- 
'  ing  for  his  death ;  Paul  observed  that  some  among  them  were 
Sadducees  and  some  were  Pharisees ;  so  he  quietly  remarked  : 
*^  Brethren,  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  am  I 
called  in  question." 
And  lo,  the  Pharisees  immediately  began  to  defend  him. 
It  is  interesting  to  notite,  also,  when  he  is  brought  to  trial 
before  various  courts,  both  civil   and  ecclesiastical,  how  he 
adapts  his  speech  to  the  character  and  position  of  his  judge, 
without  ever  compromising  his  own  dignity  ;  for  Paul  is  never 
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frightened.  He  simply  has  a  purpose  of  presenting  his  case  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  it  the  fairest  possible  hearing. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  anything  that  he  can  honestly  say  in 
compliment  to  his  judge  he  says  it»  in  order  to  remove  all  irri- 
tation or  prejudice,  which,  every  student  of  the  human  mind  is 
aware,  always  clouds  the  judgment  and  prevents  an  impartial 
weighing  of  evidence. 

What  variety  is  presented  in  these  judges,  too;  rulers  of 
synagogues,  Roman  proconsuls  and  governors,  petty  kinglets 
with  a  lofty  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  Gallio,  Lycias, 
Felix,  Festus,  Agrippa  and  Berenice,  and  at  last  he  appeals  to 
the  ruler  of  the  world,  to  Csesar  himself.  His  speeches  to  all 
his  judges  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  as  showing  how  thor- 
oughly, upon  each  occasion,  the  Apostle  understood  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  how  well  he  framed  his  plea  to 
win  the  ear  of  the  judge  of  the  hour.  Yet  the  little  Jew  has  a 
quiet  dignity,  a  polished  suavity,  and  withal  a  downright  sin- 
cerity that  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  most 
worthless  or  highly-placed — ^sometimes  the  terms  are  synony- 
mous. Long  ago  Lord  Shaftesbury  noticed  these  facts,  and 
commented  upon  them  thus : — 

**WhenI  consider  the  Apostle  appearing  either  before  the 
witty  Athenians  or  before  a  Roman  court  of  judicature,  in  the 
presence  of  their  great  men  and  ladies,  I  see  how  handsomely 
he  accommodateth  himself  to  the  apprehension  and  temper  of 
those  politer  peoples.*' 

The  Apostle's  letters  to  churches  and  individuals  are  models 
of  tact.  He  reproves  sternly,  but  he  commends  when  he  can — 
a  practice  too  often  neglected  by  modern  teachers.  Moreover, 
scattered  through  his  speeches  and  epistles  are  pearls  of  wisdom 
regarding  the  nature  and  action  of  the  human  soul  and  spirit, 
worthy  to  be  gathered  and  treasured  by  all  whose  work  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  intelligence  and  will  of  man. 

How  well  Paul  understood  the  eternal  conflict  between  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  shown  in  his  state- 
ment, **  For  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me." 
One  can  fancy  that,  had  he  succeeded  Gamaliel  as  a  teacher, 
he  would  have  been  an  exacting,  yet  sympathetic  instructor  of 
youth. 
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That  he  was  a  thoughtful  observer  of  life  in  his  native  city  of 
Tarsus,  and  afterwards  in  his  journeyings  far  and  wide  through 
the  empire,  is  shown  by  the  short  and  terrible  sentence,  **  For 
if  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye  must  die."  The  weakening  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers  among  those  who  **  lived  after  the  flesh  " 
had  come  before  him  in  many  forms.  It  is  a  suggestion  that, 
as  George  Mac(lonald  once  said,  we  all  need  *'  to  be  taught  that 
we  are  souls,  and  have  bodies.'' 

The  verses  in  the  first  chapter  of  i  Corinthians,  in  which  we 
are  told  that  the  weak  things  of  the  world  have  been  chosen  to 
confound  the  strong,  contain  an  epitome  and  commentary  of 
human  history,  the  statement  of  a  principle  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  :  that  the  great  forces  in  life  and  the  great 
forces  in  history  are  spiritual  and  not  material ;  that,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  not  mass  that  counts,  but  depth  ^nd  intensity. 
Palestine,  a  very  small  country,  has  given  the  world  three  great 
religions :  Mohammedanism  (for  Ishmael  was  of  the  house  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Arabs  are  his  descendants),  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  Semitic  race  is,  in  both  its  branches,  a 
wandering  and  scattered  family ;  but  its  ethical  principles  rule 
the  great  civilizations  of  the  Occident.  Greece  was  not  a  much 
larger  country,  but  its  philosophy  and  its  literature  are  guide 
and  model  yet  in  all  the  Western  world.  The  principle  which 
the  story  of  these  two  countries  illustrates,  Paul  saw  clearly, 
and  stated  emphatically :  men  may  be  dazzled  for  a  time  by 
material  wealth  and  strength,  but  the  great  onward  steps  are 
taken  because  of  the  urging  of  an  inner  voice. 

Philosophers  and  tea'chers  have  been  striving  for  centuries  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

'*  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  we  linger  on  the  shore. 
And  the  individual  withers  and  the  world  is  more  and  more," 

says  Tennyson,  voicing  in  other  words  the  dictum  of  Paul, 
<<  Knowledge  swelleth  up,  but  love  buildeth  up."  And  the  great 
chapter — the  thirteenth  of  the  same  book  of  i  Corinthians,  is 
only  an  expansion  of  the  same  idea.  The  mind  in  which  true . 
wisdom  and  genuine  culture  dwell,  is  the  kindly  mind,  the  self- 
forgetting,  sincere,  unassuming  mind.  Bitterness,  malice,  un* 
charitableness,  destroy  clearness  of  perception,  and  impartiality 
in  reasoning. 
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In  the  second  letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  we  find  the 
words,  ^*  He  that  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly. '^ 
This  is  a  principle  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  teacher 
must  reiterate  from  day  to  day.  ^^  You  get  out  of  a  subject  just 
what  you  put  into  it."  How  often  do  we  each  say  that,  or  some- 
thing like  it.  We  get  out  of  the  world  in  all  lines,  only  in  pro- 
portion to  what  we  put  in,  and  the  returns  are  in  kind. 

We  are  trying  nowadays  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  idea 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  social  organism ;  that  all  their  words 
and  acts  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
individual  speaking,  acting  or  even  thinking,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  their  effect  upon  the  social  group  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual belongs.  Sometimes  we  fancy  that  this  is  a  new  idea, 
and  we  speak  of  it  glibly  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  **  new 
psychology.*' 

But  some  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
wrote,  *<No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto 
himself."  And  again,  <<  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body  being  one,  are  one 
body."  This  thought  is  elaborated  at  considerable  length. 
The  community  idea  is  an  excellent  one  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  students  and  persons  of  every  condition,  but  let  us 
not  imagine  that  it  is  a  new  discovery.  Let  us  give  credit 
where  it  is  due. 

There  is  one  other  principle  which  the  Apostle  has  in  several 
places  emphasized,  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  brought  to 
our  remembrance.  He  states  it  in  several  forms ;  here  are  two 
of  them : — 

^*  But  we  all  .  .  .  reflecting  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  transformed  into  th^  same  image,  from  glory  to 
glory."  **Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
minds." 

Hawthorne  has  worked  out  the  same  principle  in  his  story 
of  «*The  Great  Stone  Face,"  wherein  he  shows  how  a  man 
comes  in  time  to  resemble,  in  outward  appearance  even,  the 
thing  he  loves  and  broods  over  in  thought. 

Tennyson  makes  his  Princess  say,  in  explanation  of  the 
sculptured  forms  that  adorned  her  college  hall : — 
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"  I>wen  with  these,  and  lose  . 
Conyention,  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 
Ikfakes  noble  through  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher." 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely  with  examples  gathered  from 
all  the  Epistles.  However,  we  will  only  note  further  the  Apos- 
tle's practice  of  going  about  to  visit  the  churches  organized  in 
various  places,  giving  what,  in  school  life,  would  be  called 
examinations  and  reviews ;  his  advice  to  Timothy,  ^^  Neglect 
not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,"  and  his  statement  in  Galatians : — 

**  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life 
everlasting." 

We  are  pretty  well  agreed  now  that  Emerson  was  right  when 
he  said,  ^'  Character  is  destiny."  But,  after  all,  the  New  Eng- 
land  philosopher  was  only,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  par- 
aphrasing St.  Paul. 
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PROFESSOR   FRANK  R.  ARNOLD,  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

LOGAN, UTAH 

|MONG  the  most  precious  of  the  temperamental 
possessions  of  to-day  of  the  American  who  comes 
of  English  stock,  is  the  drop  of  Latin  blood 
which  he  has  inherited  from  his  Norman  ances- 
tors. Infused  by  the  French  into  their  Norman 
conquerors,  carried  by  the  latter  into  England, 
and  brought  to  America  by  the  English  colonists, 
it  is,  even  at  this  late  period,  a  most  recognizable 
and  vital  element  in  the  American  temperament,  and  forms  a 
psychological  asset  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  To  it  we 
owe  our  mental  alertness,  our  ability  to  take  on  polish,  and 
whatever  artistic  and  literary  appreciativeness  we  may  possess ; 
and  to  it  we  ascribe  what  we  suppose  to  be  our  social  and 
artistic  superiority  to  our  stolid,  plodding  German  cousins.  In 
short,  thanks  to  it,  some  of  us  may  now  and  then  reach  that 
indescribable  state  of  outward  perfection  which  the  French  call 
distingu^,  and  which  few  outside  of  the  Latin  pale  may  ever 
hope  to  attain. 

In  its  far-reaching  influence  this  precious  inheritance  is  like 
Emerson's  **  single  drop  of  blood,"  that  outweighs  the  **  surging 
sea " ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  is  the 
wealth  of  synonyms  in  which  the  English  language  abounds, 
for  everywhere  with  the  Latin  blood  has  persisted  the  Latin 
vocabulary.  So  important  is  this  great  fact,  that  a  modern 
language  teacher  loves  to  impress  it  on  his  students  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  work  with  them,  in  order  that  their  interest  may 
be  aroused,  and  they  may  see  of  how  great  practical  value  is 
the  work  they  are  beginning.  By  the  use  of  maps,  and  by 
referring  to  a  few  well-known  historical  facts,  the  teacher 
shows  them  how  the  Latin  and  Saxon  influences  came  together 
in  England  in  the  twelfth  century;  how  they  still  continue 
there  to-day,  and  how  they  sent  out  a  vigorous  branch  to 
America  in  the  seventeenth  century.  By  numerous  examples 
he  brings  vividly  before  their  minds  the  fact  that  the  Latin  and 
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Saxon  elements  are  yet  distinctly  recognizable  in  the  English 
language,  that  every  thought  we  utter  may  be  expressed  in  one 
of  two  mediums.  We  may  thank  a  person  heartily  or  cordially, 
we  may  have  deep  or  profound  thoughts,  we  may  say  instead 
of  or  in  lieu  of,  and  we  may  colloquially  and  ungrammatically 
remark  that  findings  is  keepings,  or  we  may  state  in  legal  par- 
lance that  we  are  possessors  by  right  of  trove.  In  the  first  case 
we  use  words  of  Germanic  origin  ;  in  the  second,  words  of  Latin 
source ;  that  is  to  say,  by  every  word  that  comes  from  our  lips 
we  express  ourselves  in  either  degenerate  Saxon  or  Latin. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  transformed  rather  than 
degenerate,  for  the  words  are  still  the  same  though  they  appear 
in  another  form  and  dress.  Just  as  an  arch  may  have  dropped 
out  here  and  there  from  Roman  ruins,  but  the  foundation  and 
general  plan  of  the  structure  are  the  same,  and  its  identity  has 
not  sufifered,  so  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  and  English 
words  in  general  use  to-day  are  the  same  Latin  words  that  were 
in  use  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  only  they,  too,  show  the  efifects 
of  time,  are  worn  on  the  edges,  have  often  lost  parts  of  their 
inner  organism,  and  are  propped  up  with  prefixes  and  sufiSxes 
or  hybrid  interior  combinations. 

The  teacher  of  French  and  German  who  does  not  daily  and 
hourly  impress  this  fact  on  his  students  is  missing  one  of  the 
main  things  in  modern  teaching,  and  is  making  unnecessarily 
difficult  for  them  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  for  inasmuch 
as  the  lowest  ideal  of  every  modern  language  student  is  the 
ability  to  read  and  understand  the  language  at  a  glance, 
the  main  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  freedom  from  the  slavery  of  the 
dictionary.  The  relation  between  many  French  and  English 
words  is  obvious,  as  in  the  case  of  couch  and  coucher,  project 
and  projet,  terror  and  terreur.  Flower  and  fieur,  tomb  and 
tomber,  quest  and  quete  are  somewhat  more  difficult,  and,  in- 
deed, the  great  mass  of  French  words  require  some  slight 
knowledge  of  Latin  in  order  to  make  out  their  meaning  without 
the  help  of  a  dictionary.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  here  the  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  Latin.  Any  one  who  has  been  educated 
in  an  Eastern  college,  and  then  has  gone  to  work  among  the 
crude  educational  conditions  of  many  parts  of  the  country. 
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realizes  what  a  boon  even  a  year  of  Latin  would  be  to  the 
majority  of  his  students,  could  he  only  convince  them  and  their 
parents  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  one's  own  tongue  is  a  very 
practical  matter,  and  that  no  one  knows  English  thoroughly 
who  doesn't  know  Latin.  But  where  one  finds  college  in- 
structors with  no  knowledge  of  Latin,  or  of  any  modern 
language,  who  are  teaching  English,  no  one  can  wonder  that 
the  students  think  it  useless* 

Maintaining  then  that  every  student  who  makes  any  pretence 
toward  laying  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education  has  at  least  a  year 
of  Latin,  I  wish  to  assert  that  among  the  blessings  which  do 
either  accompany  or  flow  from  this  valuable  possession  is  the 
immense  aid  it  furnishes  in  helping  one  to  get  at  the  meaning 
of  French  words.  Whether  this  one  benefit  alone  would  justify 
the  time  spent  on  the  language  is  perhaps  a  debatable  subject, 
but  since  the  study  of  Latin  is  beset  with  so  many  other  advan- 
tages, this  one  simply  heightens  our  joy  in  being  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  good  and  useful  thing.  Unfortunately  all  stu- 
dents do  not  approach  French  with  a  mind  trained  by  a  mastery 
of  Latin  forms  and  stored  with  Latin  roots,  but  a  teacher  who 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  his  French  class  students  who  have 
done  this  work  owes  it  to  them  to  give  them  a  few  working 
facts  of  French  philology  to  aid  them  in  gaining  a  vocabulary. 
No  German  teacher  can  conduct  elementary  classes  without 
constant  reference  to  Grimm's  Law ;  and  the  duty  of  imparting 
some  slight  philological  knowledge  is  equally  as  imperative  for 
a  French  teacher,  blest  with  students  who  have  had  even  as 
little  Latin  as  is  represented  by  Collar  and  Daniells  First  Year 
in  Latin,  a  book  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  Latin 
words  on  which  the  French  language  is  based. 

Just  how  much  French  philology  can  a  teacher  give  his  stu- 
dents without  talking  over  their  heads?  Just  how  much  is 
helpful  and  beneficial?  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  settle,  for 
the  answer  will  vary  with  each  teacher  and  class.  Very  little 
formal  work  should  be  done  in  this  connection  with  young 
students.  The  discussion  of  cognates  should  almost  always  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  sight-reading  work,  as  constant 
reference  there  to  Latin  etymons  will  cause  the  student  to  be 
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on  the  lookout  for  them,  and  he  will  thus  easily  acquire  a  few 
of  the  leading  facts  of  French  philology.  Being  already  hard-> 
ened  to  the  fact  that  French  is  a  strongly  individual,  eccentric 
language,  with  many  a  lurch  away  from  the  fixed  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  regular  verbs,  the 
student  will  cheerfully  accept  the  numerous  exceptional  and 
unexplainable  cases  in  derivation  which  constantly  will  be 
coming  up.  What  Diez  and  Korting  have  not  been  able  to 
settle  need  not  trouble  high-school  students.  Before  laying 
down  any  rules  the  teacher  should  give  a  short  talk  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  language,  showing  the  important  role  that 
the  folk  Latin  has  played  in  forming  its  vocabulary ;  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  declensions,  traces  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  doublets,  on  and  homme,  sire  and  seigneur ; 
the  importance  of  the  accusative  case ;  the  persistence  of  the 
Latin  tonic  accent ;  the  falling  away  of  the  medial  syllable  and 
the  formation  of  compound  tenses.  The  relationship  between 
the  gender  of  Latin  and  French  nouns  should  be  touched  on, 
especially  those  French  feminines  derived  from  Latin  neuter 
plurals.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  object  lesson 
for  an  intelligent  French  class  than  to  examine  a  page  of  Mon- 
taigne with  the  spelling  of  the  author.  French  spelling  seems 
so  useless  and  unphonetic  to  the  ordinary  student  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  find  that  there  is  some  reason  for  it,  that  such  things 
as  the  d  in  pied  and  the  g  in  doigt  are  not  altogether  without 
meaning,  and  that  the  spelling  might  be  much  worse  if  French- 
men were  still  unphilological  enough  to  write  nepveu  and  deb- 
voir  as  Montaigne  and  his  contemporaries  would  have  them. 

As  the  object  of  all  this  philological  work  is  to  aid  the  student 
in  gaining  a  vocabulary  for  reading,  the  rules  should  naturally 
lead  him  from  the  French  back  to  some  familiar  Latin  word,  or 
to  some  English  word  derived  from  the  Latin ;  and  as  the 
English  words  often  come  closer  to  the  Latin  than  the  French 
many  of  the  rules  will  be  helpful  even  to  those  who  have  had 
no  Latin.  If  a  boy  sees  the  English  spouse  back  of  Spouse,  as 
far  as  vocabulary  purposes  demand,  he  does  liot  need  to  go 
back  to  sponsam,  interesting  though  the  trip  might.be.  The 
most  perplexing  changes  from  Latin  to  French  are  to  be  found 
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in  the  French  diphthongs,  and  the  following  statements,  all  in 
regard  to  accented  Latin  vowels,  ought  to  help  a  Latin  student 
in  his  French  sight  reading. 

1.  Oi  goes  back  to  a  free  long  e  or  short  i  of  classical  Latin, 
or  to  the  same  vowels  checked  by  a  gutteral  and  another  con- 
sonant. With  this  rule  a  student  should  be  able  to  see  back  of 
roi,  moi,  poll,  soit,  foi,  soir,  doigt  and  droits  the  Latin  etymons 
regem,  me,  pilum,  sit,  fidem,  serum,  digitum  and  directum. 

2.  Eu  or  oe  goes  back  to  free  Latin  o,  short  or  long;  hence 
heure,  pent,  peuple,  boeuf,  neuf,  soeur,  honneur,  p^cheur  and 
fleur  correspond  to  horam,  potest,  populum,  bovem,  novem, 
sororem,  honorem,  peccatorem  and  florem. 

3.  Ui  goes  back  to  Latin  short  o  or  long  u  followed  by  a 
gutteral,  thus  making  nuit,  cuisse,  huit,  huis,  luire,  conduire 
and  puis  correspond  to  noctem,  coxam,  octo,  ostia,  lucere,  con- 
ducit  and  post. 

4.  le  represents  in  the  main  short  free  Latin  e :  hence  bien, 
vient,  ciel,  pied,  fier  and  hier  correspond  to  bene,  venit,  cselum, 
pedem,  ferum  and  heri. 

5.  Ou  represents  long  o  or  short  u,  so  that  nous,  tout,  souris, 
tour,  ours  and  sourd  correspond  to  nos,  totum,  soricem,  turrim, 
ursum  and  surdum. 

6.  From  the  vocalization  of  1  in  the  twelfth  century  we  have 
the  French  au  and  eau  going  back  to  Latin  al  and  el.  Hence 
aube,  chaux,  chaud,  faux,  jaune,  peau,  sauter,  sauce  and  sau- 
ver  go  back  to  albam,  calcem,  calidum,  falsum,  galbinum, 
pellem,  saltare,  salsam  and  salvare. 

In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  Latin  palatals 
and  nasals,  general  rules  may  be  deduced,  which  are  of  much 
value  in  getting  at  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  laisser,  jamais, 
paix,  faire  and  plaire ;  as,  also,  rules  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  simple  French  vowels  to  their  Latin  predecessors,  espe- 
cial care  being  taken  to  show  the  full  value  of  the  prosthetic  e, 
for  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  alone  will  give  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  a  host  of  French  words.  How  simple  become  the 
words  6tat,  echelle,  ]^tienne,  etoile,  ecrire,  epars  and  4cu  when 
the  student  learns  of  the  hybrid  vowel  that  aided  the  leisure- 
loving  Latins  to  pronounce  such  initial  groups  of  consonants  as 
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sp,  8t  and  8C ;  for  he  sees  that  a  simple  substitution  of  s  for  an 
initial  e  will  often  give  him  directly  an  English  word  or  a 
Latin  eQrmon  that  will  lead  him  to  the  English  meaning.  Back 
of  etanche  he  will  see  immediately  staunch,  while  epine  will 
give  him  spinam  from  which  he  will  have  no  diflSculty  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  meaning  of  thorn,  especially  if  he  has  studied  botany, 
or  has  any  idea  of  the  shape  of  his  own  spinal  column.  With 
this  simple  rule  one  would  be  aided  materially  in  making  out 
the  key  words  of  the  following  sentence  from  Victor  Hugo's 
Notre  Dame : — 

**Une  6chelle,  naivement  placee  en  dehors,  devait  etablir  la 
communication  entre  la  scene  et  le  vestiaire  et  prater  ses  raides 
Echelons  aux  entrees  comme  aux  sorties.'* 

Still  another  simple,  helpful  piece  of  philological  information 
for  the  French  student  is  that  given  by  an  explanation  of  the 
significance  of  the  circumflex  accent.  Although  this  accent  in 
French  too  often  indicates  a  meaningless  analogy,  yet  the  cases 
where  it  does  stand  for  an  omitted  letter  are  abundant  enough 
to  be  worth  knowing.  Even  the  unclassical  are  delighted  to 
insert  an  s  in  ane,  cdte,  apre,  fete  and  hotel,  and  arrive  at  as- 
inine, coast,  asperity,  feast  and  hostelry,  while  classical  students 
have  a  still  keener  joy  in  going  back  to  the  etymons  asinum, 
costam,  asperum,  festam  and  hospitalem,  and  in  realizing  for 
the  millionth  time,  perhaps,  that  the  greater  part  of  a  French- 
man's daily  vocabulary  was  in  constant  use  about  the  Roman 
Forum  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Among  the  consonant  sounds  unknown  to  the  Latin  language 
and  represented  to-day  in  French  by  ch,  j  and  z,  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  helpful  to  a  French 
student.  When  he  learns  that  initial  or  medial  Latin  c,  followed 
directly  by  the  vowel  a,  has  become  ch  in  modern  French, 
he  has  his  vocabulary  increased  immediately  by  several  hun- 
dred words.  Chair,  chateau,  chanter,  chez,  chose  and  champ 
are  straightway  recognized  to  be  old  Roman  friends  when 
viewed  in  the  simpler  dress  of  carnem,  castellum,  cantare, 
casam,  causam  and  campum,  while  the  large  number  of  doub- 
lets which  occur  in  connection  with  this  rule,  such  as  camp  side 
of  champ  or  captif  side  of  chetif,  will  give  interesting  side  lights 
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on  the  influence  of  dialects  and  learned  words  in  forming  the 
French  language  of  to-day,  should  the  teacher  think  it  beneficial 
to  explain  them. 

Can  these  rules  be  made  of  any  practical  use?  Of  course, 
they  can  never  be  as  useful  as  Grimm's  Law  is  to  a  German 
student,  for  even  the  best  Latin  student  will  always  know  less 
Latin  than  English.  Still,  with  their  help,  a  bright  boy  with 
Latin  back  of  him  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  of  French  grammar  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  following  from  Dumas : — 

A  ces  paroles,  qui  ne  lui  laissaient  aucun  espoir,  milady  se  releva  de  toute  sa 
hauteur  et  voulut  parler,  mais  les  forces  lui  manqu^rent ;  elle  sentit  qu*une  main 
puissante  et  implacable  la  saislssait  par  les  cheveux  et  I'entrafnait  aussi  irr^vo- 
cablement  que  la  fatality  entratne  Thorn  me:  elle  ne  tenia  done  pas  m^me  de 
faire  resistance  et  sortit  de  la  chaumi^re 

The  English  words  parole,  levy,  total,  parley,  force,  senti- 
ment, manual,  implacable,  seize,  train,  irrevocable,  fatality, 
attempt  and  resistance  would  do  half  the  work  for  him,  while 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  palatals  would  give  him  laxare  for  lais- 
saient  and  facere  for  faire ;  the  removal  of  the  prosthetic  e  would 
show  spem  back  of  espoir ;  changing  au  to  al  would  produce 
aliquem  unum  for  aucun  and  altorem  for  hauteur ;  substituting 
o  for  ou  would  give  totum  and  voluit  for  tout  and  voulut ;  the 
law  about  Latin  c  before  a  would  furnish  him  with  capillum 
and  calamum  for  cheveux  and  chaumiere ;  back  of  puissant  and 
homme  he  would  see  possentem  and  hominem  and  a  little  reflec- 
tion on  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  noun  sors,  sortis  would  soon 
allow  him  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  verb  sortir.  The  only 
word  of  which  he  might  find  no  trace  in  either  English  or  Latin 
would  be  manquerent,  and  for  a  first  or  second  year  student  to 
have  to  turn  to  the  dictionary  for  only  one  word  in  a  paragraph 
of  this  size  is  remarkable. 

In  the  following  passage  from  Racine's  Phedre : — 

Que  mon  coeur,  ch^re  Ism^ne,  ^coute  avidement 
Un  discours  qui  peut-6tre  a  peu  de  fondement  I 
O  toi  qui  me  connois,  te  sembloit-il  crojable 
Qjie  le  triste  jouet  d'un  sort  impitojable, 
Un  coeur  tou jours  nourri  d'amertume  et  de  pleurs« 
DM  connottre  I'amour  et  ses  folles  douleurs? 
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Re8te  du  sang  d'un  roi  noble  fils  de  la  terre, 
Je  suis  seule  ^chapp^e  aux  fureurs  de  la  guerre : 
J'ai  perdu,  dans  la  fleur  de  leur  ]eune  saison, 
Six  fr^res  .  .  .  Quel  espolr  d*une  illustre  maison ! 
Le  fer  molssonna  tout ;  et  la  terre  humect^e 
But  k  regret  le  sang  des  neveuz  d'^rechth^. 

of  the  words  which  are  not  closely  related  to  such  English  cog- 
nates as  avidity  or  semblance,  coeur,  ch^re,  peutetre,  peu,  toi, 
triste,  soity  amertume,  pleurs,  dut,  douleurs,  roi,  seule,  ^chap- 
p^e,  fureur,  fleur,  jeune,  espoir,  fer,  moissona,  humectee  and 
neveux  are  such  as  will  give  their  meanings  through  their  Latin 
cognates,  either  directly  or  by  use  of  some  of  the  simple  phil- 
ological rules  which  I  have  enumerated.  This  leaves  only  six 
words  of  the  passage,  6coute,  connais,  jouet,  toujours,  guerre 
and  but,  whose  derivation  presents  any  difiiculties. 

Now  if  any  student  may  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  dic- 
tionary even  to  an  extent  much  less  than  that  indicated  by  these 
two  passages,  the  little  philological  knowledge  is  certainly 
worth  while.  Either  let  the  learning  of  the  rules  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  student's  work,  or,  better  still,  let  them  be 
driven  home  by  the  teacher  by  constant  application  during  sight 
reading.  It  is  only  fair  to  a  student  who  has  gone  through  the 
necessary  drudgery  of  a  year's  study  of  Latin  to  show  him  that, 
in  addition  to  a  well-trained  mind  and  a  fairly  tight  grasp  on 
some  of  the  penetralia  of  his  mother  tongue,  he  has  gained  a 
most  useful  tool  to  aid  him  in  the  gigantic  task  of  mastering  the 
vocabulary  of  the  French  language. 
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The  Bravest  flower 


IDA  O.  KA8T 

November  flower*  in  the  meadow! 

The  branches,  leaf-stripped,  gleam  bare, 
And  the  grass,  all  frozen  and  jellowed, 

Lies  dead  in  the  chilly  air. 

Where  the  cardinal  flower  haughty 

Reigned  in  his  rojal  pride, 
Only  dead  stems  are  rustling 

By  the  rippling  brooklet's  side. 

But  the  brook  goes  dancing  and  singing 
As  when,  in  the  August  sun, 

The  elder*s  dead-ripe  berries 
Dropped  into  it,  one  by  one. 

And  the  touch-me-not,  o*erhanging, 

Flushing  in  saucy  glee, 
Cast  at  the  cardinal  haughty 

A  smile  democratic  and  free. 

And  the  sun  of  late  November 
Shines  warm  on  the  grasses  sere. 
**  But  the  flowers  are  dead,"  I  murmur, — 
**Are  dead,  ere  dies  the  year.' 
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And  then — **  Is  the  summer  over?" 

For  here,  at  my  very  feet, 
In  the  midst  of  the  frozen  grasses, 

The  bravest  of  flowers  I  meet. 

Blue  as  the  blue  of  the  rainbow. 
It  smiles  from  the  frozen  grass — 

Brave  little  blue  closed  gentian— 
Happily  as  I  pass. 

Brave  is  the  early  snowdrop 
That  pushes  through  frozen  ground. 

And  opens  her  fair  white  chalice 
Though  the  snows  lie  deep  around. 

But  she  feels  the  earth  grow  warmer 
As  the  sun  mounts  higher  each  day, 

And  knows  that  her  frailer  sisters 
Are  even  now  on  their  way. 

But  the  blind  little  flower  of  November, 
When  the  others  have  come  and  gone. 

Stands  bravely  here  in  the  meadow 
Facing  the  winter  alone. 

All  honor  to  thee,  brave  gentian ! 

I  gather  my  courage  anew, 
To  face  the  world  as  bravely 

As  the  blind  little  flower  of  blue. 
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F.  N.   SPINDLSR,   PROFSSSOR  OF    PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY,   STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,    STEVENS   POINT,   WISCONSIN 

[EARNING  to  spell  correctly  seems  to  be  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  temperament.  In  a  will- 
known  article  published  in  the  Forum  on  the 
**  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind/' J.  M.  Rice  sets 
forth  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  a  large 
number  of  schools  as  to  methods  of  teaching  spell- 
ing and  the  results.  He  says  that  in  many  cases 
the  spelling  faculty  is  weak,  and  perfection  could 
never  be  attained,  for  many  children  cannot  learn  in  eight 
years  to  spell  even  one  thousand  words  correctly,  and  the  ordi- 
nary person  uses  at  least  fifteen  thousand  words  in  adult  life ; 
hence  perfection  for  many  is  impossible. 

Some  bright  people,  he  says,  can  never  learn  to  spell  correctly, 
many  dull  ones  can.  Environment  had  no  influence,  for  slum 
children  learn  to  spell  as  readily  and  correctly  as  the  children 
of  the  rich.  Previous  training  he  found  made  little  difference, 
for  in  the  eighth  grade  results  showed  that  previous  training  in 
the  lower  grades  had  little  or  no  effect.  He  claims  maturity  is 
a  great  factor  rather  than  any  one  method ;  a  claim  sustained 
by  more  recent  investigation.  He  qualifies  this,  however,  by 
admitting  that  the  best  spellers  were  oflen  found  among  the 
youngest  and  brightest  pupils  of  any  grade. 

He  insists  that  there  was  no  relation  found  between  methods 
and  results,  the  results  were  the  same  under  all  methods.  His 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  results  are  not  due  to  any  one 
method,  but  to  the  intensity  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher  and 
the  correct  use  of  the  chosen  method.  Many  of  these  conclu- 
sions we  may  assent  to,  but  it  would  seem  that  all  these  different 
results  with  the  same  methods,  and  same  results  with  varying 
methods,  would  show  that  learning  to  spell  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  psychological  temperament  of  each  child  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  and  the  factor  most  generally  overlooked.  No  one 
method  will  be  best  for  all  of  any  ten  children  ;  this  is  the  key- 
note of  this  article. 
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When  we  consider  the  psychology  of  learning  to  spell  it 
does  not  inspire  us  with  much  enthusiasm  for  the  spelling  grind 
rendered  necessary  by  our  obsolete  and  absurd  spelling,  as  F. 
A.  Fernald  says  in  Popular  Science  Monthly:  "The  spelling 
of  each  word  must  be  learned  by  an  act  of  sheer  memory ;  rea- 
soning must  be  subdued.  LiOgical  following  of  rules,  so  neces- 
sary in  life  and  so  useful,  only  brings  confusion,  trouble  and 
distrust  in  spelling,  all  tendency  to  reasoning  is  suppressed; 
the  child  becomes  a  blind  and  slavish  follower  of  authority,  and 
gets  the  idea  that  cramming  is  better  than  reasoning,  and  that 
reason  is  a  bad  guide.  He  gets  wedded  to  mere  form  of  words, 
and  thinks  they  are  more  important  than  thoughts." 

Let  us  examine  more  carefully  the  mental  processes  involved 
in  spelling.  As  suggested  by  Lloyd  Morgan,  let  us  take  any 
common  word  as  "  flag.**  Of  course  at  first  to  the  child  the 
visual  impression  of  the  word  is  a  mere  sense  impression.  He 
may  be  led  by  seeing  the  word  written  or  printed  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  word  as  a  whole,  so  that  he  can  sound  the  word  and 
thus  associate  sound  and  motor  articulatory  feelings  with  the 
visual  impression.  He  now  is  able  when  he  sees  the  word  to 
perceive  it  as  a  vague  whole,  but  he  has  not  yet  a  true,  logical 
percept  of  the  written  or  printed  word. 

So  far  we  have  sensation,  perception  and  memory ;  we  have 
visual  and  auditory  and  motor  images  of  a  crude  sort,  and  no 
great  trouble  as  yet.  Now  we  wish  to  lead  the  child  to  a  clear, 
definite,  logical,  complete  percept  of  the  word.  We  analyze 
it  into  its  elements ;  these  elements  are  of  course,  in  a  sense, 
strictly  artificial — a  construction  of  civilization.  We  make  **  f  " 
predominant,  and  note  relation  to  "lag,"  then  "1,"  and  note 
position  and  relation  to  "  f "  and  "  ag,"  and  so  on,  making 
predominant  the  visual  forms,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sounds 
and  articulations  of  the  letters.  He  thus  associates  visual  forms, 
sounds  and  motor  throi^t  feelings  in  a  certain  definite  order ;  he 
thus  perceives  more  or  less  consciously  particular  relations. 
Now  he  synthesizes  these  elements  of  sight  and  sound  and 
motor  feeling  into  a  whole  word  and  whole  sound  and  whole 
motor  feeling,  and  has  a  clear,  definite,  complete  percept  of 
the  word  "  flag." 
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We  have,  so  far,  visual  impressions,  sound  impressions  and 
motor  impressions  of  the  elements  of  the  word  joined  by  asso- 
ciation, these  by  repetition  become  fixed  in  the  memory,  but 
there  is  trouble  for  the  child  in  trying  to  respell  the  word,  the 
names  of  **  f ''  and  'M  "  agree  closely  to  the  pronunciation  sounds 
in  flag,  but  the  names  of  '*  a  "  an,d  ^*  g  "  differ  markedly  for  the 
ear  and  throat  from  the  sound  value  in  flag ;  so  here  is  a  com- 
plication, an  exception,  a  qualification  that  must  simply  be 
learned  by  brute  memory  without  any  reason.  This  is  true  of 
almost  all  English  words. 

When  the  child  begins  to  write  he  must  add  another  compli- 
cated set  or  series  of  associations  to  his  already  complicated 
memories  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  a  simple  word  like  flag. 

It  is  evident  that  learning  to  spell  involves  first  clear  visual 
power,  so  as  to  get  correct  forms  of  words  and  letters ;  this 
may  be  lacking,  owing  to  astigmatism— incorrect  focusing  of 
the  eyes,  near-sightedness,  or  careless  habits  of  observation, 
deficient  power  of  eye  movements,  so  that  proper  space  relations 
of  letters  are  not  readily  gained. 

The  child  deficient  in  the  above  ways  might,  if  of  extremely 
accurate  hearing,  learn  to  spell  by  sounds  and  associate  souhd 
with  throat  and  arm  movements,  and  become  a  good  speller  if  he 
could  get  oral  practice  sufiicient,  but  this  is  generally  lacking ; 
and  again,  the  child  of  deficient  visual  power  may  also 
have  defective  hearing  and  be  incapable  of  sound  analysis  and 
association. 

Owing  to  the  above-mentioned,  bewildering  contradictions 
between  the  sounds  of  our  letters  and  their  names  it  does  not 
seem  that  phonics  necessarily  add  at  all  to  correct  spelling.  It 
is  simply  a  problem  of  getting  a  continuous  series  of  letters 
learned,  so  that  they  are  infallibly  associated  and  rapidly  re- 
called by  th^  law  of  simultaneous  or  of  successive  association. 

It  is  true  that  the  material  will  generally  be  gotten  through 
visual  perception,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  words  are 
retained  by  all  in  visual  terms.  All  types  but  the  visual  are 
generally  neglected  and  are  at  a  disadvantage.  The  visualizer, 
if  of  equal  retentiveness,  learns  to  spell  correctly,  while  the 
auditory  and  motor  types  are  not  led  or  able  to  turn  their  visual 
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impressions  into  mental  images,  and  they  are  not  practiced  in 
getting  their  letters  and  words  into  their  own  mental  terms, 
which  they  can  retain. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  different  memory  types. 
First,  the  visual  type — ^this  is  most  common,  especially  in  girls 
and  women.  Everything  is  remembered  in  visual  images. 
Here  the  problem  of  spelling  is  relatively  simple.  If  the  visual 
impressions  of  the  words  are  clear,  and  the  native  retentiveness 
is  good,  the  words  will  be  retained  as  seen  with  little  effort, 
and  correlated  by  practice  to  motor  arm  and  throat  images. 

The  person  of  predominatingly  visual  type  cannot  imagine 
how  those  who  have  few  or  no  visual  memories  can  think  at  all. 
Most  women  teachers  are  visualizers,  and  have  little  apprecia- 
tion, naturally,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  auditory  or  motor  type 
of  child. 

Even  the  motor  images  of  the  visualizer  are  not  so  much  mere 
muscular  feelings  as  visual  pictures  of  arm  movements,  as  in 
writing.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  inability  of  many  to  write 
well  in  the  dark  or  with  the  eyes  closed.  The  vizualizer,  how- 
ever, probably  learns  most  easily  to  fix  words  and  to  spell. 

The  auditory  type  remembers  letters  and  words  not  as  seen 
but  only  as  sounds.  He  retains  heard  letters  best,  or  translates 
seen  letters  into  sounds  and  so  retains  them.  The  differences 
between  the  names  of  letters  and  their  sound  value  in  combina- 
tions must  bother  such,  for  he  must  learn  the  spelling  of  a  word 
as  a  succession  of  sounds.  This  type  is  less  common  than  the 
visual,  and  probably  have  difficulty  in  modern  schools  to  learn 
correct' spelling.  They  have  not  the  advantage  their  fathers 
and  mothers  had  in  the  old  spelling  contests. 

The  motor  type  is  sometimes  found,  generally  among  the 
boys.  Letters  are  not  sounds  nor  pictures  but  throat  and  arm 
feelings.  Many  who  think  that  they  are  auditory  are  motor. 
The  only  images  many  have  of  sound  are  incipient  articulatory 
feelings  from  the  throat,  etc.  The  motor  type  then  must  trans- 
late the  visual  impressions  of  letters  into  motor  articulatory 
images,  and  then  learn  the  series  by  association  and  connect 
each  articulatory  image  to  its  proper  arm  feeling.  This  type 
may  be  poor  spellers  because  of  defective  visual,  articulatory 
or  motor  arm  power. 
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Many  pupils  are  of  the  mixed  type,  remembering  somewhat 
in  visual  terms,  but  helped  by  sound  and  by  motor  images ;  the 
type  however  cannot  be  assumed  in  any  case  but  can  only  be 
found  by  tests,  but  these  tests  are  seldom  made.  It  is  certain 
that  no  one  method  can  reach  all  the  pupils  of  a  school ;  many 
individuals  require  special  treatment  and  methods  adapted  par- 
ticularly to  their  peculiar  types,  troubles  and  defects. 

Some  simple  tests  for  types  may  be  noted : — 

First,  Hold  mouth  open  and  try  to  image  the  words  mother, 
bottle,  trumpet.  If  you  can  image  the  word  visually  with  no 
trouble  and  no  tendency  to  close  the  mouth,  you  are  of  the 
visual  type ;  if  you  can  image  the  word  auditorially  you  are 
probably  ear  minded.  If  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  close  or 
move  the  mouth  and  impossibility  of  imaging  the  sight  or  sound 
of  the  word  you  are  of  the  motor  type. 

Second,  Picture  any  absent  room,  can  you  see  it  all  at  once 
clearly?  If  so  you  are  of  visual  type.  If  you  must  move  your 
eyes  slightly  and  construct  image  by  pieces  you  are  partly 
motor. 

Third,  Do  you  recognize  friends  directly  by  the  sound  of  the 
voice,  or  when  you  hear  the  voice  do  you  first  picture  friend? 

Fourth,  How  do  you  remember  musical  notes? 

(i)  If  hear  them  in  head  and  are  able  to  imagine  a  note 
higher  than  you  can  sing,  you  are  auditory. 

(2)  If  feel  them  in  throat  and  cannot  imagine  higher  than 
you  can  sing,  you  are  motor. 

(3)  If  you  remember  in  terms  of  a  visual  musical  scale  you 
are  visual. 

Fifth,  How  do  you  learn  by  heart? 

Sixth,  In  what  terms  do  you  dream? 

Seventh,  How  do  you  read  to  yourself? 

Eighth,  Can  you  do  mirror  writing  easily  and  quickly?  If 
so  you  are  of  motor  type,  for  if  a  visualizer  this  involves  a  con- 
fusing reversal,  but  for  motor  persons  involves  only  symmetrical 
muscular  movement  feelings  in  the  left  arm. 

These  tests,  if  applied  to  yourself,  will  give  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  differences  in  people,  and  will  give  you  sympathy 
for  the  difficulties  different  children  encounter  in  learning  to 
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read  and  spell,  and  will  lead  you  to  test  them  individually. 
You  can  learn  a  good  deal  from  the  child,  as  to  his  type,  by 
questioning  him  along  above  lines.  You  can  also  use  some 
simple  indirect  tests  as  suggested  by  Binet ;  e.  g. : — 

Display  or  uncover  a  list  of  ten  written  words,  one  every 
two  seconds,  and  have  the  class  write  the  words  remembered 
at  the  end  of  the  exercise.  Pronounce  ten  simple  words  at 
intervals  of  two  seconds,  and  have  the  children  write  the  words 
remembered  at  the  end  of  the  exercise.  Give  another  list  pro- 
nouncing the  words  as  above,  and  have  the  students  write  and 
pronounce  each  word  and  rewrite  at  the  end  of  exercise  the 
words  remembered.  The  first  is  to  test  visualizers,  the  second 
audiles,  the  third  motiles  or  else  the  mixed  type.  In  a  few 
days  prove  your  conclusions  by  seeing  which  list  is  best  re* 
membered. 

We  may  conclude  that  learning  to  spell  correctly  rests  upon 
clear  perception,  power  of  discrimination  and  analysis,  power 
of  seeing  special  relations,  frequent  repetition,  and  native 
quality  of  brain  retentiveness. 

The  visualiaser  has  the  advantage  in  repetition.  Form  and 
series  in  any  type  to  be  fixed  must  be  often  repeated.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  to  correct  a  mistaken 
spelling  habit  in  a  pupil,  repeating  or  rewriting  at  intervals  is 
much  more  efiTective  than  a  larger  number  of  repetitions  at  one 
time.  Since  attention  is  necessary  for  clear  impressions,  and 
attention  depends  upon  interest,  and  interest  depends  upon 
appeal  direct  or  indirect,  our  methods  must  be  such  as  to  appeal 
in  some  way  to  each  individual,  and  if  we  cannot  appeal  to 
direct  interest  let  us  use  all  sorts  of  incentives  if  necessary, 
spelling  matches,  contests,  prizes,  posting  of  misspelled  words, 
anything  but  punishment  and  excessive  fault  finding. 

Words  misspelled  by  students  in  their  written  work  should  be 
respelled  correctly  by  them  at  intervals  until  the  correct  form  is 
fixed.  Let  this  respelling  by  the  student  be  writing  to  dicta- 
tion, spelling  orally,  or  writing  the  words  and  at  the  same  time 
pronouncing  each  letter,  himself,  aloud,  and  it  will  appeal  in 
some  way  to  every  mental  type  and  result  in  a  correct  image  in 
the  favorite  memory  terms  of  each  pupil.     Some  pupils  will. 
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need  special  exercise  along  their  natural  mental  types,  and  this 
you  can  give  after  determining  the  type  by  simple  tests  as  men- 
tioned above.  Writing  or  repeating  the  spelling  of  a  word  too 
many  times  at  one  sitting  deadens  interest,  becomes  purely 
mechanical,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  analysis  into  letters, 
seeing  space  relations  of  each  letter  to  the  others,  and  synthe- 
sizing into  a  correct  percept,  which  is  certainly  of  primary 
importance. 

Careful  observatioa,  correct  analysis  and  synthesis,  and  then 
sensible  repetition  at  intervals  in  the  students'  memory  types 
are  the  essentials  of  learning  to  spell  correctly  and  easily. 
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Examination  Questions  for  Scott's  Lady   of  the  Lake 

NoTS. — ^At  the  suggestion  of  a  prominent  educator,  who  is  using  Miss 
Kingsley's  Outline  Studies  in  Literature,  we  have  asked  her  to  prepare  a 
series  of  examination  questions  on  the  English  Classics,  calculated  to  make 
the  pupil  think.  These  questions  will  appear  serially  in  the  successive  num- 
bers of  Education,  beginning  with  this  number. — ^Ed.  Education. 

1 .  Give  the  time,  place  and  duration  of  the  action  of  the  story  and 
name  the  two  racial  types  with  which  the  narrative  deals.  Bring  out 
in  detail  the  contrast  between  Fitz-James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  citing 
episodes  from  the  story  to  prove  your  statements.  What  do  you  learn 
from  this  poem  of  the  relations  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael  at 
this  period? 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  the  poem ;  describe  its  arrange- 
ment and  justify  the  title  of  each  canto.  Why  should  The  Lady  of 
THE  Lake  be  called  a  '^  Metrical  Romance,"  while  other  story  poems 
which  you  have  read  have  been  designated  simply '  ^  Narrative  Poems  ?  " 
Point  out  the  different  kinds  of  meter  and  the  different  methods  of 
rhyming  in  this  poem. 

3.  Has  the  story  a  real  plot  logically  worked  out,  or  is  it  a  series 
of  interesting  episodes  connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative?  Prove 
your  answer.  Is  the  situation  of  affairs  revealed  in  the  first  lines  or 
does  it  remain  obscure  until  the  story  is  well  under  way  ?  Prove  your 
answer. 

4.  Write  in  two  hundred  words  each  the  story  of  Ellen  Douglas; 
,  of  the  Douglas ;  of  Malcolm  Graeme ;  of  Roderick  Dhu ;  of  James 

Fitz-James ;  stating  particularly  the  reason  why  Malcolm  was  a  pris- 
oner at  Stirling ;  the  circumstances  under  which  Ellen  obtained  the 
signet  ring  which  procured  his  release.  Which  of  these  stories  is 
most  interesting  to  you  ?     Why  ? 

5.  Describe  the  Chase  of  Canto  I,  stanzas  1-9,  bringing  into  the 
description  a  careful  paraphrase  of  the  following  lines :  And  deep  his 
midnight  lair  had  made^  The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste^  Ere 
his  fleet  career  he  took^  Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky^  A 
moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale ^  High  in  his  pathway  hung  the 
sun  J  And  many  a  gallant  stay'd  perforce^  With  flying  feet  the 
heath  he  spurned^  That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steely  The 
wily  quarry  shunned  the  shocks  Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again. 

Under  what  circumstances  is  the  fallen  steed  seen  again  in  the  story  ? 

6.  What  purpose  does  this  detailed  description  of  the  Chase  serve : 


i  • 
1  I 


Editorial 

THERE  is  an  admirable  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Qcto- 
ber,  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  on  *'  The 
Common  Schools  and  the  Farm- Youth/'  which  should  be  read  by 
all  educators.  He  arraigns  our  present  and  past  methods  of  schooling 
as  based  largely  on  wrong  principles  and  as  unpedagogical  and  waste- 
ful. Instead  of  giving  children  books,  and  requiring  them  to  learn 
therefrom  ideas  and  theories,  he  would  give  them  things  and  let  them 
learn  facts  at  first  hand.  From  these  facts  he  thinks  they  will  get 
their  theories  for  themselves  later  on,  and  then  they  will  be  made  ready 
for  books,  which  are  a  record  of  other  men's  observations  and  theories. 
He  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  ^'  experience  teaching,"  which 
he  says,  *^  has  now  come  to  be  one  of  the  conspicuous  phases  of  current 
educational  work,''  expressing  itself  in  nature-study,  kindergartens, 
manual  training  and  the  like.  He  thinks  it  a  wholly  desirable  change  in 
sentiment,  which  is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  our  entire  school 
system.  '^  The  old  educational  procedure  seemed  to  be  to  make  chil- 
dren as  like  as  two  peas.  In  fact,  this  procedure  is  still  in  vog^e, 
and  this  accounts  for  much  of  the  deadness  of  school  work."  The  new 
method  is  expected  to  develop  personal  responsibility,  originality, 
initiative.  In  an  interesting  way  he  applies  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  new  method  to  geography,  arithmetic,  reading  and  even  to  manual 
training  itself,  which,  he  says,  ^^  needs  a  new  direction  as  it  touches 
country  life."  He  claims  that  all  these  subjects  can  be  so  taught  by  the 
new  method  ^'  as,  in  ten  years,  to  start  a  revolution  in  the  agriculture  of 
any  commonwealth." 

With  the  principles  which  Professor  Bailey  so  clearly  states,  we  find 
ourselves  quite  in  sympathy.  But  we  regard  them  as  supplementary 
to  rather  than  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  old  education.  We 
think  it  will  be  a  long  day  before  books  are  abolished  even  from  the 
primary  stages  of  schooling.  Attention  may  well  be  withdrawn  from 
them  in  part  and  a  larger  place  given  to  the  actual  things  that  make 
up  the  child's  environment.  But  the  books  themselves  are  very  real 
facts,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  vital  of  the  elements  of  his 
environment.  Moreover,  it  is  not  well  to  disparage  too  readily  the 
educational  systems  of  a  former  time.  We  should  stop  to  remember 
that  they  produced  grand  men  and  women,  and  a  highly  vitalized  type 
of  civilization.  They  were  well  adapted  to  their  day  and  generation. 
The  type  of  men  needed  for  the  present  age  may  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, because  the  work  to  be  done  now  is  of  another  kind  from  that 
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Note. — ^At  the  suggestion  of  a  prominent  educator,  who  is  using  Miss 
Kingsley's  Outline  Studies  In  Literature,  we  have  asked  her  to  prepare  a 
series  of  examination  questions  on  the  English  Classics,  calculated  to  make 
the  pupil  think.  These  questions  will  appear  serially  in  the  successive  num- 
bers of  Education,  beginning  with  this  number. — ^Ed.  Education. 

1 .  Give  the  time,  place  and  duration  of  the  action  of  the  story  and 
name  the  two  racial  types  with  which  the  narrative  deals.  Bring  out 
in  detail  the  contrast  between  Fitz- James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  citing 
episodes  from  the  story  to  prove  your  statements.  What  do  you  learn 
from  this  poem  of  the  relations  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael  at 
this  period  ? 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  the  poem ;  describe  its  arrange- 
ment and  justify  the  title  of  each  canto.  Why  should  The  Lady  of 
THE  Lake  be  called  a  '^  Metrical  Romance,"  while  other  story  poems 
which  you  have  read  have  been  d^sig^ated  simply '  ^  Narrative  Poems  ?  " 
Point  out  the  different  kinds  of  meter  and  the  different  methods  of 
rhyming  in  this  poem. 

3.  Has  the  story  a  real  plot  logically  worked  out,  or  is  it  a  series 
of  interesting  episodes  connected  by  a  thread  of  narrative?  Prove 
your  answer.  Is  the  situation  of  affairs  revealed  in  the  first  lines  or 
does  it  remain  obscure  until  the  story  is  well  under  way  ?  Prove  your 
answer. 

4.  Write  in  two  hundred  words  each  the  story  of  Ellen  Douglas ; 
,  of  the  Douglas ;  of  Malcolm  Graeme ;  of  Roderick  Dhu ;  of  James 

Fitz- James ;  stating  particularly  the  reason  why  Malcolm  was  a  pris« 
oner  at  Stirling ;  the  circumstances  under  which  Ellen  obtained  the 
signet  ring  which  procured  his  release.  Which  of  these  stories  is 
most  interesting  to  you  ?     Why  ? 

5.  Describe  the  Chase  of  Canto  I,  stanzas  1-9,  bringing  into  the 
description  a  careful  paraphrase  of  the  following  lines :  And  deep  his 
midnight  lair  had  made^  The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste^  Ere 
his  fleet  career  he  took^  Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky^  A 
moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale ^  High  in  his  pathway  hung  the 
sun^  And  many  a  gallant  stayed  perforce^  With  flying  feet  the 
heath  he  spurned^  That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steely  The 
wily  quarry  shunned  the  shocks  Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again. 

Under  what  circumstances  is  the  fallen  steed  seen  again  in  the  story  ? 

6.  What  purpose  does  this  detailed  description  of  the  Chase  serve : 


Editorial 

THERE  is  an  admirable  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Qcto- 
ber,  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  on  **  The 
Common  Schools  and  the  Farm- Youth,"  which  should  be  read  by 
all  educators.  He  arraigns  our  present  and  past  methods  of  schooling 
as  based  largely  on  wrong  principles  and  as  unpedagogical  and  waste- 
ful. Instead  of  giving  children  books,  and  requiring  them  to  learn 
therefrom  ideas  and  theories,  he  would  give  them  things  and  let  them 
learn  facts  at  first  hand.  From  these  facts  he  thinks  they  will  get 
their  theories  for  themselves  later  on,  and  then  they  will  be  made  ready 
for  books,  which  are  a  record  of  other  men's  observations  and  theories. 
He  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  ^^  experience  teaching,"  which 
he  says,  ^^  has  now  come  to  be  one  of  the  conspicuous  phases  of  current 
educational  work,"  expressing  itself  in  nature-study,  kindergartens, 
manual  training  and  the  like.  He  thinks  it  a  wholly  desirable  change  in 
sentiment,  which  is  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  our  entire  school 
system.  ^*  The  old  educational  procedure  seemed  to  be  to  make  chil- 
dren as  like  as  two  peas.  In  fact,  this  procedure  is  still  in  vogue, 
and  this  accounts  for  much  of  the  deadness  of  school  work."  The  new 
method  is  expected  to  develop  personal  responsibility,  originality, 
initiative.  In  an  interesting  way  he  applies  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  new  method  to  geography,  arithmetic,  reading  and  even  to  manual 
training  itself,  which,  he  says,  '^  needs  a  new  direction  as  it  touches 
country  life."  He  claims  that  all  these  subjects  can  be  so  taught  by  the 
new  method  ^^  as,  in  ten  years,  to  start  a  revolution  in  the  agriculture  of 
any  commonwealth." 

With  the  principles  which  Professor  Bailey  so  clearly  states,  we  find 
ourselves  quite  in  sympathy.  But  we  regard  them  as  supplementary 
to  rather  than  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  old  education.  We 
think  it  will  be  a  long  day  before  books  are  abolished  even  from  the 
primary  stages  of  schooling.  Attention  may  well  be  withdrawn  from 
them  in  part  and  a  larger  place  given  to  the  actual  things  that  make 
up  the  child's  environment.  But  the  books  themselves  are  very  real 
facts,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  vital  of  the  elements  of  his 
environment.  Moreover,  it  is  not  well  to  disparage  too  readily  the 
educational  systems  of  a  former  time.  We  should  stop  to  remember 
that  they  produced  grand  men  and  women,  and  a  highly  vitalized  type 
of  civilization.  They  were  well  adapted  to  their  day  and  generation. 
The  type  of  men  needed  for  the  present  age  may  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, because  the  work  to  be  done  now  is  of  another  kind  from  that 
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of  an  'earlier  and  rougher  age.  By  this  measure  the  educational 
methods  should  he  modified.  But  prohahly  the  methods  now  ap- 
proved would  have  been  as  unsuitable  to  that  time  as  some  of  those 
earlier  methods  are  now  thought  to  be  for  the  present  age.  Let  the 
new  day  dawn,  but  let  it  bring  with  it  pleasant  memories  and  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  yesterday. 

UNITED  with  a  healthy  body,  as  described  in  last  month's  Educa- 
tion, the  ideal  teacher  will  possess  a  sound  mind.  Mens  sana 
in  corf  ore  sano  has  become  a  proverb,  and  denotes  an  ideal  condi- 
tion. What  are  the  signs  of  a  sound  mind  ?  First,  an  ever  present 
and  insatiable  hunger  for  truth.  This  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  all  true 
intellectual  life.  The  teacher  who  has  a  hungry  mind  will  never 
sink  into  mediocrity.  Whatever  the  environment  there  will  always 
be  something  to  minister  to  this  divine  instinct.  There  will  be  no 
stagnation,  no  dead  levels,  no  ^'finished"  education;  but  constant 
aspiration  and  steady  growth.  This  will  be  felt  as  a  stimulating  influ- 
ence by  all  the  pupils,  and  it  will  probably  reproduce  itself  in  some  of 
them,  thus  adding  to  the  total  of  the  world's  true  scholarship.  If, 
then,  a  teacher  finds  himself  uninterested  in  study,  disinclined  to 
thought  and  investigation,  indifferent  to  books  and  good  professional 
periodical  literature,  and  uninspired  by  contact  with  other  minds  in 
educational  gatherings,  he  should  take  himself  in  hand  and  try  to  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  If  the  condition  becomes  permanent 
he  is  professionally  dead,  and  should  be  decently  buried.  Only  life  cap 
beget  life. 

Other  signs  of  a  sound  mind,  closely  related  to  this  divine  hunger 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  are  intellectual  humility,  honesty  and  teach- 
ableness. The  ideal  teacher  does  not  think  that  '*  he  knows  it  all," 
that  his  education  has  made  him  a  superior  being  who  can  never  make 
a  mistake.  He  not  only  longs  to  know  more,  but  is  also  willing  to 
learn  from  any  source,  however  humble.  He  has  a  receptive  mind, 
and  when  he  has  made  a  mistake  is  willing  to  acknowledge  and  cor- 
rect it,  instead  of  persisting  in  the  error  to  save  his  own  dignity. 
Children  are  keen  to  detect  intellectual  dishonesty,  conceit  and  stub- 
bornness. We  may  deceive  ourselves,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  we 
shall  not  deceive  them.  To  urge  no  higher  motive,  it  is  good  policy 
to  be  frank  and  honest.     It  wins  respect  in  the  long  run. 

Another  sign  of  mental  soundness  is  enthusiasm.  Not  to  admire 
anything,  never  to  lose  one's  self  in  ecstacy  of  enjoyment  of  a  newly 
discovered  truth,  or  an  old  friendship,  or  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  a 
sublime  act  of  heroism,  is  to  be  a  stick  and  to  forfeit  one's  influence  with 
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his  pupils,  s  A  normal  mind  enters  heartily,  joyously  into  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm,  just  as  apathy  begets 
stagnation  and  stupidity  because  it  is  itself  stupid. 

Finally,  the  sound  mind  is  always  a  broad  mind.  Narrowness  is  the 
great  enemy  of  good  teaching  and  sound  learning.  The  teacher's 
mind  should  be  open  to  truth  of  whatever  kind  and  wheresoever  found. 
To  see  both  sides  of  a  question,  to  be  able  to  take  different  view  points 
and  comprehend  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  equipment  of  an  ideal  teacher.  This  judicial  quality  is 
the  secret  of  good  discipline.  When  the  whole  school  knows  that  the 
principal  can  see  things  from  the  pupils'  as  well  as  from  the  teachers' 
standpoint,  and  that  in  every  case  he  will  be  ^'  &ir  "  and  give  them  a 
**  square  deal,"  then  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  the  school.  Disorder 
will  be  supplanted  by  a  spirit  of  real  manliness,  and  something  better 
than  mere  book  learning  will  have  been  learned. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  everyone  who  takes  up  this  great  work  of 
educating  others  to  be  always  educating  self.  There  is  room  for  in- 
definite intellectual  expansion,  refinement  and  growth. 

THE  value  of  encouragement  as  an  awakening  and  stimulating 
force  is  fully  recognized  in  theory  but  often  disregarded  in  prac- 
tice. Fault-finding  and  sarcasm  are  resorted  to  by  teachers  as  an  in- 
centive to  greater  effort,  where  a  word  of  sympathetic  recognition  of  , 
work  already  done,  or  attempted,  would  accomplish  far  better  the  end 
aimed  at.  The  truth  is,  no  one  likes  to  be  scolded  or  nagged  into 
doing  his  duty*  Children  and  adults  alike  can  be  coaxed  easier  than 
they  can  be  driven.  The  work  of  some  schools  is  seriously  interfered 
with  by  well  meaning  but  unwise  teachers,  who  have  fallen  into  a  mere 
habit  of  fault-finding  so  that  nothing  seems  to  suit  them.  The  pupils 
are  constantly  given  the  impression  that  their  work  is  not  satisfactory, 
that  they  are  making  no  progress,  and  that  they  are,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  dullards.  This  kind  of  treatment  sometimes  results  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  the  case  of  some  supersensitive 
children.  They  get  wholly  discouraged,  and  give  up  trying.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  valuable  lives  have  been  wrecked  by  this  unfor- 
tunate attitude  on  the  part  of  some  teachers.  A  word  of  praise  would 
have  been  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  a  gloomy  day.  It  would  have 
put  new  life  into  some  disheartened  pupil  and  improved  the  tone  of  the 
whole  school. 

There  are  homes  here  and  there  where  there  are  *'  best  rooms,"  into 
which  no  glint  of  sunlight  is  ever  permitted  to  enter  lest  it  fade  the 
carpet.    No  matter  about  the  mould,  the  musty  odor  and  the  unhealthy 
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gloom.  If  we  could  get  the  ear  of  the  mistresses  of  such  homesy  we 
would  say,  '^Pull  up  the  blind  and  let  in  God's  blessed  sunshine.  It 
will  make  you  and  the  whole  family  happier,  healthier,  merrier  and 
more  successful." 

A  LITTLE  hearty  praise  of  our  national  educational  system  on 
the  part  of  an  intelligent  outside  observer  will  do  us  no  harm, 
but  rather  will  stimulate  us  to  further  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  public 
schools.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  therefore,  such  words  as  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  head-mistress  of  Montem  Street 
School,  London.  She  says :  *'  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the 
American  schools  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  world.  And  they  cer- 
tainly are  if  we  judge  them  either  by  the  alertness,  intelligence  and 
adaptability  of  the  pupils  educated  in  them,  or  by  their  desire  and 
efforts  to  cQntinue  their  education  after  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
school  age.  The  general  level  of  intelligence  amongst  the  working 
men  in  America  is  admittedly  higher  than  with  us.  After  visiting 
the  States  twice — for  three  months  in  1889  and  again  for  six  months  in 
1906,  and  seeing  for  oneself  how  true  the  above  certainly  is— one 
asks :  *  How  does  it  come  to  pass  ? '  The  atmosphere  and  traditions 
amongst  which  American-born  children  have  been  reared,  and  the 
freedom  and  scope  there  is  for  each  individual  who  depends  upon  his 
own  industry  and  development  are  of  prime  importance.  The  necessity 
for  self-help  and  self-improvement  is  impressed  upon  every  pupil — how 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  them.  The  dignity 
of  work,  the  disgrace  of  idleness,  are  inculcated  from  the  very  first." 
This  is  a  fine  compliment  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  sets 
before  us  a  high  ideal.     May  we  all  strive  to  live  up  to  it! 
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GREAT  BRITAIN 

Statistics  carefully  collected  from  year  to  year  in  England,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  show  that  the  education  rate,  or 
in  other  words,  the  rate  of  the  local  property  tax  applied  to  the  schools, 
has  gone  up  rapidly  since  the  year  named.  The  main  causes  are  said 
to  be  the  increasing  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  low  prop- 
erty valuations,  and  the  greater  efficiency  of  educational  administration. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall,  in  this  connection,  that  the  extravagance  of 
school  boards  in  the  leading  cities,  and  the  burden  of  their  maintenance 
in  small  districts,  were  strong  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  transfer- 
ing  their  duties  to  the  city  and  county  councils.  It  would  be  a  curious 
change  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  restore  ad  hoc  administration 
on  the  plea  of  economy. 

The  Educational  Times  (London)  calls  attention  to  the  results  of  an 
investigation  by  Mr.  Edgar  Schuster,  published  in  the  New  Eugenics 
Laboratory  Memoir,  entitled,  "  The  Promise  of  Youth  and  the  Per- 
formance of  Manhood,"  *' being  a  statistical  inquiry  into  the  question 
whether  success  in  the  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree  at  Oxford  is 
followed  by  success  in  the  professional  life." 

The  Times  notes  the  agreement  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr. 
Schuster  with  those  drawn  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Chancellor  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  system  of  schools,  and  carefiiUy  verified  by  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris.  In  brief,  the  lesson  drawn  from  both  investigations,  of 
which  the  latter,  though  incomplete,  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind 
ever  yet  made,  is  that  the  more  school  training  the  boy  receives  the 
greater  are  his  chances  of  distinction. 

The  Board  of  Education,  England,  have  decided  to  establish  a  Med- 
ical Department  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  new 
duties  imposed  on  the  Board  by  Section  13  of  the  Education  (Admin- 
istrative Provisions)  Act,  in  regard  to  the  medical  inspection  of  school- 
children, which  local  education  authorities  are  required  by  that  Act  to 
carry  out  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  donation,  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  of  £10,000  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  technical  college  at  Aberdeen,  promises  to  give  to  Scotland 
a  second  institution,  that  may  rival  the  well-known  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

PRANCE 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  government  to  investigate  the 
present  condition  of  medical  studies  in  France,  and  advise  as  to  meas- 
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ures  required  to  raise  the  standard  of  preparation  for,  and  modernize 
the  practice  of,  the  profession,  has  begun  its  sessions,  and  naturally  the 
movement  is  exciting  much  discussion  in  the  educational  and  scientific 
journals. 

BELGIUM 

The  University  of  Brussels  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  L6on  Vanderkindere,  professor  of  history  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters. 
With  profound  learning  and  discriminating  judgment,  he  combined  a 
power  of  lucid  and  brilliant  exposition,  which  made  his  lectures  one  of 
the  great  attractions  of  the  University,  to  whose  interests  he  was  pas- 
sionately devoted. 

THE   AWAKENING  ORIENT 

One  sign  of  the  awakening  regard  for  modern  education  throughout 
the  Asiatic  world  and,  in  particular,  of  the  growing  consciousness  of  a 
common  destiny,  is  the  ever- increasing  interest  manifested  in  Indiai 
China  and  even  Persia,  in  the  educational  system  of  Japan.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  educational  journals  of  the  East,  and  in  inquiries  through 
diplomatic  circles,  which  spread  even  to  Washington. 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUMS 

According  to  a  compilation  by  a  German  specialist,  Max  HUbner^ 
who,  with  indefatigable  energy,  has  collected  information  on  the  sub- 
ject from  every  source,  there  are  in  existence  sixty  school  museums. 
Germany  possesses  thirty-two,  Austria-Hungary  nine,  England,  Hol- 
land and  the  United  States  two  each.  The  remaining  museums  of 
this  class  are  scattered  among  thirteen  different  countries,  each  of  which 
has  one  such  museum.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Uruguay. 

OFFICES   OF   INFORMATION 

The  Mus^e  P^dagogique  of  France  was  established  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  primary  schools  and  teachers.  It  comprised, 
from  the  first,  a  library,  publishing  office  and  audience  room.  As 
recently  reorganized,  its  scope  has  been  extended  to  include  all  de- 
partments of  education,  together  with  the  Bureau  of  Educational  In- 
formation and  Research  created  in  1901.  The  combined  libraries  now 
comprise  a  select  collection  of  about  eighty  thousand  books  and  pam- 
phlets. The  Bureau  of  Research  issues  valuable  monographs,  which 
take  the  place  of  the  well-knoWn  series  of  memoirs  on  topics  relating 
to  elementary  education,  issued  by  the  former  restricted  Mus^e.  With 
its  enlarged  facilities,  the  Institution  has  become  headquarters  for  many 
learned  societies,  which  interest  themselves  in  educational  problems, 
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such  as  the  Society  of  Child  Psychology,  International  Society  for 
Pedagogic  Studies,  etc ;  in  its  spacious  halls,  conferences  are  held  on 
the  fundamental  problems  of  education,  and  lectures  given  by  eminent 
specialists  to  select  audiences  of  professors  and  teachers. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  Akademische  Auskunft- 
stelle^  or  Academic  Inquiry  Office  at  Berlin.  The  following  particulars 
respecting  this  Institution  are  derived  from  an  account  published  in  the 
London  Tribune.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cost  of  preparation  for,  and  the  prospects  of  success 
in,  any  particular  vocation.  It  is  divided  into  a  dozen  different  depart- 
ments,  among  which  are :  the  department  pertaining  to  Berlin  insti- 
tutes for  science  and  arts ;  one  to  other  scientific  institutes  in  Germany ; 
a  third  to  the  universities  and  academies  of  foreign  countries,  and  still 
another  to  laboratories,  museums,  etc.,  devoted  to  inquiries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  vocations.  The  institute  occupies  rooms  in 
the  Berlin  University  buildings,  and  is  open  to  inquirers  daily  from 

ID  A.  M.  until    1.30  p.  M*  A.   T.   S* 


Book  Notices 

RIght-at-Hand  Stories,  Collected  and  edited  by  Rosa  L.  Sawin  and 
Prank  H.  Palmer.  At  last  we  have  a  collection  of  storiee  that  meets  the  needs 
of  the  stor/  teller  and  story  hearer.  Within  the  limits  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
pag^s  there  have  been  placed  stories  worth  the  telling  and  worth  the  hearing. 
They  have  been  secured  from  the  real  incidents  of  life,  are  vivid  with  dramatic 
force,  and  alive  with  human  interest.  There  is  not  a  story  in  the  collection  that 
is  placed  there  to  fill  out  the  volume,  not  a  story  that  is  unwholesome,  not  a 
story  that  does  not  have  a  healthy  purpose  underlying  it.  The  stories  display 
evidence  of  remarkable  judgment  in  editing;  few  are  over  two  pages  In  length; 
all  are  incisively  and  lucidly  told.  They  are  of  the  kind  to  ensnare  the  inter* 
est  of  the  old  and  young  alike,  there  is  a  point  to  every  one,  and  a  climax 
that  is  dramatic  in  its  force  and  intensity.  For  teachers  the  book  is  a  distinct 
boon,  bringing,  as  it  does,  the  right  story  at  the  right  momer^t;  for  the  old  and 
for  the  family  circle  it  is  a  welcome  work  in  that  it  is  replete  with  vital  incident 
and  human  purpose.  The  volume  is  tastefully  gotten  up.  Price,  postpaid,  80 
cents.    Boston :  The  Palmer  Company. 

NoTB. — We  handed  a  copy  of  this  book  to  a  well-known  City  Master,  who  kindly  wrote  the 
review  notice  here  presented. — Ed.  Education. 

A  Oerman  Grammar.  By  Francis  Kingsley  Ball.  This  is  a  work  designed 
for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  has  the  merit  of  having  been  tried  out  in 
the  author's  classes  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  The  author  believes  that 
atudents  should  learn  their  grammar  from  one  book,  which  means  that  the  book 
must  be  simple  enough  for  the  beginner  and  complete  enough  for  the  advanced 
student.  This  grammar  aims  to  meet  these  requirements.  The  arrangement 
of  the  matter  is  topical  in  order  that  the  important  facts  about  each  subject  may 
be  had  in  one  place.  Each  section  occupies  but  two  pages,  and  constitutes  a 
day's  lesson  for  the  average  class  of  beginners  in  the  high  school  or  the  acad- 
emy. Made  by  a  teacher  of  the  language,  tested  in  his  classroom,  simplified  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  student,  Mr.  Ball's  book  is  a  most  excellent  grammar 
for  learning  the  German  language.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Malson- Rouge.  Edited  by  L.  Sauveurand  E.  S.Jones. 
This  story  by  Dumas  introduces  the  reader  to  the  most  moving  events  of  the 
Revolution,  those  of  the  famous  year  1793.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Temple, 
the  prison  of  the  royal  family,  and  shows  the  dauphin  in  the  hands  of  the  cob- 
bler Simon,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  little  martyr.  The  notes  are  chiefly  his- 
torical, having  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  student  to  understand 
the  events  described.  The  vocabulary  is  claimed  to  be  absolutely  complete. 
American  Book  Company. 

Esperanto.  By  C.  S.  Griffin.  The  author  claims  that  his  little  book  of 
twenty  chapters,  each  chapter  a  lesson,  is  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  Esperanto  in  twenty  weeks,  no  preliminary  training  or 
study  being  necessary.  Intending  students  of  the  new  universal  language  will 
find  Mr.  Griffin's  book  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  text-book;  it  is  as  simple 
as  Esperanto  itself.    Price,  50  cents.    A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co. 
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The  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy.  By  Mary  Whiton  Calkins. 
This  it  anb-titled  at  an  introduction  to  metaphjttcs  through  the  study  of 
modern  systems,  and  is  intended  for  students  and  readers  who  are  seriously 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  philosophy,  and  genuinely  anxious  to  study 
metaphysics  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  thinliers.  The  author,  who  is 
professor  of  philosophy  and  psychology  in  Wellesley  College,  has  had  pub- 
lished An  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  a  work  that  has  received  favorable  com- 
ment from  those  interested  in  the  subject.  In  this  more  elaborate  work  she 
has  attempted  to  combine  the  essential  features  of  a  systematic  introduction  to 
metaphysics  with  those  of  a  history  of  modem  philosophy,  believing  that  the 
problems  of  philosophy  are,  at  the  outset,  best  studied  as  formulated  in  the 
actual  systems  of  great  thinkers,  and  because  the  historical  sequence  of  phi- 
losophies, from  Descartes'  to  Hegel's,  coincide  with  a  logical  order.  Certain 
features  of  the  book  call  for  notice,  in  particular,  the  plan  on  which  it  classifies 
metaphysical  systems,  the  summaries  it  offers  as  well  of  the  arguments  as  of 
the  conclusions  of  modem  philosophers,  the  exact  quotations  and  multiplied 
text  references  of  its  expositions.  The  logical  progress  of  the  exposition,  the 
lucid  statements,  the  pertinent  illustrations,  and  the  candor  in  agreement  as  in 
disagreement,  combine  to  make  this  work  a  notable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  5plrlt  of  American  Oovemment*  By  J.  Allen  Smith,  This  is  a 
serious  study  of  the  Constitution,  its  origin,  influence  and  relation  to  democ- 
racy, the  purpose  of  the  author  being  to  trace  the  influence  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  upon  the  political  conditions  which  exist  in  our  country  to-day. 
This  phase  of  our  political  problems  has  not  received  adequate  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  writers  on  American  politics,  indeed  it  has  often  been  entirely 
ignored,  although  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Constitution 
was  framed  and  adopted,  the  Western  world  has  passed  through  a  political  as 
well  as  an  industrial  revolution.  The  development  of  the  subject  is  found 
under  such  heads  as  the  English  government  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
American  government  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  Constitution  a  reac- 
tionary document,  significance  of  the  amendment  feature  of  the  Constitution, 
the  federal  judiciary,  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution,  undemocratic 
development,  the  party  system,  municipal  government,  individual  liberty  aiid 
the  economic  system,  influence  of  democracy  upon  the  Constitution,  effect  of 
the  transition  from  minority  to  majority  rule  upon  morality  and  the  democ- 
racy of  the  future.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  candid  reasoner,  a  careful  collector  of  facts, 
an  earnest  believer  in  democracy  and  a  devout  advocate  of  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  have  a  voice  iUgthe  affairs  of  the  government.  The  book  is  a  note- 
worthy study  of  our  Constitution,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
good  government,  good  politics,  good  citizens.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  flaking  of  a  Teacher,  by  Martin  G.  Bmmbaugh,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  title  of  a  very  readable  and  practical  book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Sunday-School  Times  Company.  While  the  book  grew  out  of 
a  series  of  articles  and  some  correspondence  courses  originally  published  in 
the  Sunday-School  Times,  yet  it  contains  much  new  material.  Although 
primarily  intended  for  the  help  and  inspiration  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  it 
is  so  simple  and  practical  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  careful  reading  by  every  public- 
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school  teacher,  who  considers  the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  the  children, 
as  well  as  their  pareljr  intellectual  deyelopment.  Twenty-eight  chapters,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pages  of  most  suggestive  reading. 

Written  and  Oral  Composition.  By  Martin  W.  Sampson  and  Earnest  O. 
Holland.  This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  high-school 
student  who  is  beginning  to  learn  to  compose,  by  giving  him  subjects  within 
his  grasp,  and  by  having  faith  that  his  grasp  means  brains  as  well  as  memory. 
The  authors  aim  to  avoid  the  old  mistake  of  giving  the  student  tasks  beyond 
his  powers,  and  the  new  mistake  of  holding  him  too  closely  to  the  common- 
place. The  principles  of  good  writing  are  brought  out  by  continual  practice ; 
the  subjects  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  student's  interests.  Special  effort 
is  made  to  bring  the  work  in  exposition  and  argumentation  dose  to  the  inter- 
ests and  life  of  the  student  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  oral  composition,  the 
authors  believing  that  much  defective  writing  is  due  to  defective  speaking. 
The  book  has  many  new  and  striking  features  that  will  commend  themselves  to 
all  teachers  of  composition.    American  Book  Company. 

Rhymes  and  Stories*  Compiled  and  edited  by  Marian  Florence  Lansing. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  **  The  Open  Road  Library  of  Juvenile  Lit- 
erature," the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  a  consecutive  course  of  reading, 
embracing  the  lines  of  children's  interests,  and  the  requirements  for  their 
mental  equipment.  Fairy  and  folk  lore,  myth  and  legend,  history  and  story, 
exploration  and  invention,  nature  and  science,  travel  and  biography,  arc  each 
to  be  given  its  share  in  this  novel  series.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
standard  rhymes  and  stories  are  in  this  first  volume,  attractively  presented  for 
first  reading  in  school.  The  selections  have  been  made  with  praiseworthy 
care ;  they  are  just  the  ones  to  employ  as  a  stimulus  and  reward  to  children  in 
their  first  efforts  to  read.  Mr.  Copeland's  illustrations  are  most  admirable  and 
clever.    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  New  Harmony  flovement.  By  George  B.  Lockwood.  On  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  Wabash  River,  fifty-one  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Harmony  lies,  settled  first  by  the  Rappites  in  1815.  George  Rapp, 
a  zealous  German,  who  believed  in  Christian  brotherhood,  brought  here  a 
devoted  band  of  adherents,  and  made  a  thrifty  and  thriving  settlement,  which 
prospered  up  to  the  time  of  Rapp's  death.  Then  came  Robert  Owen,  the 
father  of  English  Socialism,  who  purchased,  in  1825,  the  vast  community  hold- 
ings, comprising  nearly  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  many  buildings, 
factories  and  farms,  etc.  A  new  moral  world  was  to  be  established  by  Owen, 
and  for  years  he  practiced  his  peculiar  beliefs,  the  community  living  in  accord 
therewith.  But  like  all  social  efforts  of  like  nature  dissensions  arose,  and  there 
came  a  dissolution  of  the  society,  and  the  end  of  the  first  attempt  in  America 
to  found  a  brotherhood.  Mr.  Lockwood,  in  his  book,  has  given  a  vivid  account 
of  this  great  undertaking,  drawing  from  the  archives  all  information  that  he 
could  obtain,  and  making  a  work  that  is  of  pressing  interest  to  all  interested 
in  the  subject  of  socialism.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Spanish  Reader.  By  Carlos  Bransby,  Litt.D.  The  selections  in  the 
book  are  discreetly  graded,  being  short,  simple  and  easy  at  the  beginning,  but 
becoming  gradually  more  elaborate  in  the  latter  part.    Many  of  the  selections 
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are  from  Spain's  greatest  writers,  senring  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  best 
in  Spanish  literature.  A  specially  prepared  vocabularj  and  excellent  notes 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Inquiries  and  Opinions.  By  Brander  Matthews.  This  s  a  collection  of 
essays  on  literature  corering  a  variety  of  topics,  and  bringing  out  late  phases 
of  the  problems  discussed.  The  author's  wide  experience,  his  acquaintance 
with  literary  people,  and  his  acute  power  of  observation  and  literary  phe- 
nomena guarantee  tlie  interest  of  his  pages.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book.  New  light  is  thrown  upon  many  interesting  questions.  There  aie  chap- 
ters on  literature  in  the  new  century,  an  apology  for  technic,  friends  with  new 
faces,  an  exceedingly  interesting  biographical  and  critical  notice  of  Mark 
Twain,  and,  in  one  chapter,  he  discusses  the  modern  novel,  and  the  modern 
play.  Whoever  appreciates  literature  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  volume. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price,  $1.25,  net. 

History  of  Mediieval  and  of  Modern  Civilization.  By  Charles  Seigno- 
bos.  This  is  the  second  volume  in  Doctor  Seignobos'  great  work  on  the  history 
of  civilization,  and  brings  the  recital  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  unstinted  praise  which  the  initial  volume  of  this  series  received  from 
scholars  will  be  the  verdict  for  the  present  book ;  its  sterling  excellence  as  shown 
in  the  dispassionate  discussion  of  the  large  subjects,  wide  liberality  of  feeling, 
estimate  of  influential  events,  and  great  learning  making  it  a  monumental  work 
of  standard  worth  and  authority.  The  material  for  the  study  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion has  long  been  accessible,  but  no  one,  hitherto,  has  given  a  complete  account 
of  modern  civilization.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  author  to  collect 
the  results  of  historical  research  and  connect  them  with  the  movement  of  civili- 
zation. The  present  volume  includes  two  features,  different  in  themselves  but 
joined  in  order  to  trace  the  history:  selected  topics  of  a  nature  to  make  the 
customs  of  each  society  clear,  and  explanations  intended  to  make  it  understood 
how  these  customs  were  formed.  Tiie  author's  style  is  delightful  and  graphic, 
his  method  of  treating  a  subject  is  straightforward  and  logical,  his  conclusions 
are  lucid  and  irresistible.  For  students  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and 
for  the  general  reader  the  work  is  invaluable.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Bdttcation  by  Plays  and  Qames.  By  George  Ellsworth  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  the  superintendent  of  playgrounds,  recreation  parks  and  vacation 
schools  in  Pittsburg,  and  for  years  has  been  in  intimate  touch  with  children  in 
clubs,  play  schools,  school  playgrounds  and  the  home  circle.  While  at  Clark 
University  the  author  made  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  subject,  and 
published,  in  1894,  a  study,  which  now  in  response  to  requests  from  teachers  is 
revised,  and  put  forth  with  the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  promote  a  wider  and 
higher  appreciation  of  play,  and  of  its  value  in  education,  and  add  somewhat 
to  the  sum  of  child  happiness  in  the  world.  The  games  that  are  described 
have  been  selected  from  a  thousand  or  more,  and  are  adapted  to  both  sexes,  and 
to  varying  ages.  They  are  selected  with  the  design  of  helping  parents  and 
teachers  to  utilize  play  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  children,  by  suggesting 
types  of  activity  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child  at  the  different 
periods,  and  to  the  kinds  of  knowledge  being  acquired  at  the  time.    The  book 
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it  profusely  illustrated,  the  games  are  accurately  described,  and  the  relation  of 
each  game  is  definitely  assigned  to  the  proper  period.  It  is  a  book  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  homes  where  children  abound.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Days  Before  History.  By  H.  R.  Hall.  A  group  of  boys  become  inter- 
ested in  some  arrow-heads,  and  other  relics  of  the  past.  Their  uncle  takes 
them  on  an  excursion  to  the  site  of  ancient  cave  dwellings,  and  tells  them  the 
story  of  Tig — ^a  little  boy  of  the  very  long  ago  who  was  born  under  the  most 
savage  surroundings.  Glimpses  of  home  and  tribal  life,  and  of  manners,  cus- 
toms, weapons  and  implements  of  our  long-ago  ancestors  are  given  through 
the  medium  of  this  entertaining  story.    T.  C.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  James  Howard  Gore.  Doctor 
Gore  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  George  Washington  University,  and 
the  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  works  that  have  won  deserved  position 
among  teachers  and  in  the  schools.  In  his  work  on  trigonometry  he  brings 
the  fruit  of  his  teaching  and  the  results  of  his  study  of  a  branch  of  mathematics 
that  has  caused  much  anguish  of  spirit  and  weary  hours  of  study  to  beginners, 
largely  through  the  proHzness  and  obscurity  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  sub- 
ject Too  much  explanation  befogs,  too  much  elaboration  bewilders  the  tyro 
in  this  higher  branch  of  mathematics.  Doctor  Gore  has  within  the  compass  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pages  set  forth  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  both 
plane  and  spherical,  and  leads  the  student  directly  and  easily  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  even  without  a  teacher  the  various  pro- 
cesses may  be  comfortably  grasped  and  retained.  There  is  an  absence  of  dif- 
fusiveness, a  freedom  from  expansiveness  and  explanation  that  is  inviting  and 
cheering,  while  there  is  a  directness  and  clearness  that  invigorate  and  make  for 
power  and  thorough  comprehension.  Some  features,  which  are  distinct  enough 
to  separate  the  work  from  other  text-books  of  the  subject,  are :  the  derivation  of 
all  relations  from  sine  and  cosine  by  algebraic  processes,  thereby,  demanding  of 
this  new  study  the  minimum  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the 
fundamental  operations  of  algebra  and  geometry;  the  omission  of  all  topics  that 
are  not  needed  until  more  advanced  subjects  are  taken  up,  when  more  direct 
methods  for  their  elaboration  are  made  possible ;  and  the  emphasis  given  to 
methods  whereby  the  student,  knowing  the  essential  principles  and  the  methods 
of  deducing  relations,  will  be  able  to  develop  or  test  such  formulas  as  he  may 
need.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  strikingly  strong  work  in  the  subject ;  one  that 
will  find  substantial  favor  in  the  mathematical  room.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  November  number  of  Tkt  Delineator  has  a  notable  article  inangxirating  a  *'  Child-Rescue 
Campaign,"  which  contains  food  for  thought  for  all  parents,  teachers  and  persons  benevolently 
inclined;—"  Why  We  Ouarht  to  Be  Thankful,"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  in  The  Circle  for  November.— The  contents  of  The  Youtk*t  Companion  are 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  all  tastes  and  ages.  The  father,  as  well  as  the  son,  enjoys 
the  tales  of  adventure;  the  mother  renews  her  girlhood  in  the  stories  for  girls;  while  the  pa^er 
always  abounds  in  stories,  long  and  short,  which  may  be  read  aloud  in  the  most  varied  family 
group  to  the  keen  pleasure  of  all. — Everybody s  for  November  opens  with  a  striking  article  hy 
William  Ward,  on  "  Making  Steel  and  Killing  Men,"  which  deals  fairly  with  the  problem  of  the 
safety  of  workers  in  the  dangerous  trade  of  steel-makina.  In  the  same  magazine  "  The  Newest 
Land  of  Promise,"  by  G.  W.  Ogden.  describes  graphically  the  opening  up  and  cultivation  of  the 
West,  and  the  opportunities  for  wealth  offered  to  tfie  home.seeker.  At  the  time  of  the  Longfel- 
low centennial,  when  the  school-children  were  writing  so  much  about  him,  one  i>oy  wrote: 
"  Longfellow's  poems  were  mostly  6f  his  own  composure,  but  he  wrote  *  Tails  of  a  Wayside  Inn,' 
where  others  did  the  talking.  He  was  the  poet  lorryett  of  our  country  and  was  a  cracker-jack 
when  it  came  to  real  poetry."—- JVotwin^cr  Lippincoit**, 
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The  Problem  of  the  Poor  Pupil 

PRINCIPAL  JOHN  J.   MAHONY,   PACKARD   SCHOOL,   LAWRSNCE,   MASS. 

|IX  years  ago  I  heard  William  Jennings  Bryan 
deliver  an  address  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cam- 
bridge, before  a  body  of  a  thousand  Harvard  stu- 
dents, on  the  subject,  *•  The  World  Citizen."  For 
a  little  under  three  hours  the  great  Nebraskan 
talked  with  all  the  alluring  ease  and  grace  that  is 
so  peculiarly  his ;  and  during  that  time  an  audi- 
ence that  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  cheer.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Bryan  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
define  the  word  ^'  civilization."  He  confessed  that  he  had  a 
very  hard  time  in  framing  a  suitable  definition  for  this  common- 
place term.  He  had  attempted  to  encompass,  within  the  bounds 
of  a  sentence,  his  conception  of  what  civilization  meant  to  him. 
But  the  sentence  would  not  come.  He  had  talked  the  idea  over 
with  his  friends,  and  they,  as  might  be  expected,  had  answered 
him  with  fine  and  mouth-filling  generalizations.  Finally,  as  a 
court  of  last  appeal,  he  had  had  recourse  to  the  dictionary,  and 
there  on  page  so  and  so  he  found  the  word,  **  Civilization — 
noun — the  state  of  being  civilized" — (with  the  usual  illustra- 
tions). Turning  then  to  **  civilize,"  he  saw,  '*  Civilize — verb — 
see  civilization."  And  the  Great  Commoner  was  up  the  pro- 
verbial metaphorical  tree. 

I  find  myself  occupying  the  same  lofty  position  in  attempting 
to  handle  the  subject,   *'The  Problem  of  the  Poor  Pupil.'* 
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Everyone  in  the  teaching  profession  is  sadly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  poor  pupil  is  a  problem.  Indeed,  to  thousands 
of  teachers  he  is  the  one  darkling,  lowering  cloud  over  what 
would  else  be  the  bright  June  sunshine  of  their  everyday  life 
in  school.  But  who  is  the  poor  pupil?  We  have  him  with  us 
always.  Sometimes  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  number  is 
legion.  Occasionally  we  are  told  that,  compared  with  the  pupils 
of  a  generation  ago,  all  our  pupils  are  poor.  And  we  long  for  the 
good  old  golden  days  when  all  boys  could  do  arithmetic,  and 
a  misspelled  word  was  unknown.  And  yet,  I  am  forced  to 
admit,  that  I  have  found  it  very  hard  to  classify  the  genus  for 
the  purposes  of  analysis  and  dissection.  Attempt  to  put  your 
finger  on  the  specimen,  and  he  is  a  Proteus,  a  mutable,  vacillat- 
ing sprite,  appearing  now  here,  now  there  in  the  course  of  his 
school  life,  always  under  a  different  guise.  In  the  primary 
grades,  we  generally  find  him  as  the  boy  who  cannot  read. 
For  some  reason,  which  we  hope  one  day  to  know,  the  cabalistic 
symbols  on  the  primer's  page  are  to  him  as  mystic  and  grudging 
of  their  secrets  as  would  Sanskrit  be  to  his  high-school  brother, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  he  is  kept  back  a  year  or  two  in  school. 
In  the  lower  grammar  grades  we  come  across  him  again  as  the 
boy  or  may  be  the  girl  who  cannot  handle  arithmetic.  The 
science  of  numbers  is  now  the  Moloch  before  which  so  many  of 
him  fall  a  victim,  in  return  for  the  blessings  bestowed  on  his 
brighter  companions.  Then  before  the  mathematical  ball  and 
chain  is  fairly  ungripped,  another  transforming  takes  place  and 
he  is  the  boy  who  falls  before  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  And  so  on,  from  year  to  year,  now  this  one 
subject,  now  that,  registers  in  great  degree  his  intellectual  effi- 
ciency. But  more  than  this,  he  may  be,  during  all  this  time, 
at  once  good  and  poor.  In  the  fourth  grade  a  boy  can  do 
arithmetic,  probably.  Therefore,  in  general,  we  should  label 
him  good.  But  he  writes  not  with  the  arm  movement.  There- 
fore Miss  A.  would  be  inclined  to  call  him  otherwise,  be- 
cause writing  is  Miss  A's  specialty.  In  the  eighth  grade 
he  may  handle  grammar.  Therefore,  in  general,  he  is  good. 
But  history  is  a  puzzle.  Therefore  I  am  inclined  to  call  him 
poor,  because  history  is  my  specialty.     Furthermore,  his  ability 
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as  a  pupil  is  in  some  degree  determined  by  where  he  lives.  A 
boy  comes  to  one  of  our  schools  from  a  fifth  grade,  say,  in  a 
Western  school.  His  card  signifies  that  he  is  a  goqd  pupil. 
But  he  cannot  do  our  work  as  we  do  it,  therefore,  for  us,  he  is 
poor.  Nor  does  this  metamorphosis  obtain  only  in  this  case  of 
pupils  transferred  from  one  city  to  another.  Transfer  fronvone 
grammar  school  to  another  within  the  same  city  often  effects 
the  same  change.  And  finally,  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  the  same 
pupil  is  often  good  for  one  teacher,  poor  for  another,  even 
though  both  teachers  may  teach  side  by  side  in  the  same  grade, 
in  the  same  school. 

Now 'you  will  doubtless  accuse  me  of  fantastic  quibbling  in 
what  I  have  said.  I  admit  it,  and  admit  exaggeration  in  the 
quibbling.  But  I  have,  I  think,  quibbled  •  to  some  purpose 
if  I  have  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  brbught  out  these 
points : — 

1.  It  is  not  fair  to  estimate  a  boy's  intellectual  capacity  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  appreciate  and  handle  at  different  times 
any  one  or  two  subjects  in  the  school  program,  however  im- 
portant those  subjects  may  seem  to  be.  This  boy  is  linguistic, 
and  votes  arithmetic  a  puzzle.  This  boy  is  mathematical,  and 
votes  grammar  a  bore.  This  boy  is  neither,  but  he  has  held 
communion  with  Nature  in  her  visible  forms,  and  to  him  she 
speaks  a  various  language.  Which  has  the  greatest  intellectual 
capacity  ? 

2.  The  problem  of  the  poor  pupil  is  sometimes  really  the 
problem  of  the  poor  teacher.  It  is  a  truism  in  educational 
practice  that  nine  out  of  ten  pupils  will  give  a  teacher  as  good 
work  as  she  will  demand,  as  poor  work  as  she  will  accept. 
The  careless,  uninteresting,  uninspiring  teacher  will  secure 
careless,  uninteresting,  uninspired  results.  It  would  pay  us, 
I  think,  instead  of  criticising  always  the  mote  in  our  pupil's 
eyes,  occasionally  to  pluck  the  beam  from  our  own. 

3.  Until  the  time  comes  when,  as  the  result  of  careful  scien- 
tific investigation  conducted  in  a  collaborative  way  by  many 
school  systems,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  some  uniform  agree- 
ment as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  itself,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  that  work  to  be  demanded — until  that  time  we  may  not  with 
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certainty  dub  a  transferred  pupiPs  work  poor  merely  because 
he  does  not  come  up  to  our  particular  standard.  The  girl  from 
the  Golden  West  is  brought  up  on  one  diet,  the  boy  from  the 
Effete  East  possibly  on  one  quite  different.  Sometimes  there 
is  little  basis  for  a  true  comparison. 

A  paper  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  deal  more  or  less  in 
statistics.  In  brder  to  secure  any  statistics  on  this  subject,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  regard  the  poor  pupil  as  him,  who,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  has  not  gone  on  year  by  year  with  his 
class,  the  belated  pupil,  the  pupil  ''kept  back^  in  school. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  accurate  classification.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
one,  it  must  serve.  Now  let  us  see  how  many  of  these  children 
there  are. 

In  the  city,  of  Cambridge  in  June,  1904,  I1444  pupils  were 
graduated  from  the  primary  schools.  The  normal  course  is 
three  years.  Forty  per  cent  of  this  class,  in  round  numbers 
S7S>  were  below  grade.  In  the  grammar  schools,  normal 
course  six  yfears,  during  the  same  year  out  of  708  pupils 
graduated  15  per  cent  or  106  were  below  grade.  In  the 
Somerville  report  for  1905  appears  the  statement  that  1,200 
pupils  are  kept  back  annually  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  In 
Brookline  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  of  the  258  boys 
and  girls  in  the  ninth  grade  during  the  current  year,  63  are 
over  16  years  of  age.     And  so  on. 

Th«  same  conditions  obtain  in  Lawrence.  In  the  Packard 
School  a  short  time  ago  I  made  an  investigation  to  determine 
just  how  many  of  the  pupils  enrolled  this  year  have  at  any 
time  during  their  school  life  been  compelled  to  repeat  a  grade. 
We  register  to-day  about  675  pupils.  Of  this  number  171  have 
been  kept  back  at  least  once  in  school.  Of  this  171,  86  have 
been  kept  back  twice,  six  have  been  kept  back  three  times 
and  two  have  been  kept  back  four  times.  This  means  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  have  missed  promotion 
from  one  to  four  times,  and,  important  thing  to  note,  they 
nearly,  all  have  a  possible  chance  of  missing  it  one  or  more 
times  again,  since  none  of  them  have  yet  graduated  from,  or 
left  school.     In  this  connection,  let  me  add,  that  our  graduating 
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class  of  last  year  numbered  66  pupils.  Thirty  of  these,  or 
nearly  one  half,  spent  nine  years  or  over  in  the  pre-high  school 
grades.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  the  repeating  boy, 
the  «' kept-back,"  who  daily  disappears  from  the  sixth,  the 
seventh  and  the  eighth  grades.    Just  a  few  figures : — 

In  Springfield  in  September,  1897,  1,731  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  the  first  grade.  In  September,  1904,  the  same  class, 
now  an  eighth  grade,  numbered  639.  The  following  table 
traces  the  numerical  history  of  the  class  that  graduated  in 
June,  1905,  from  the  Somerville  grammar  schools  : 

Loss 


December,  1899 

4th  grade 

1,141 

December,   1900 

5th  grade 

I, HI 

30 

**            1901 

6th  grade 

•  I1O38 

73 

**             1902 

7th  grade 

932 

106 

1903 

8th  grade 

751 

181 

1904 

9th  grade 

630 

121 

June,             1905 

Graduates 

606 

24 

September,  1905 

High  School 

463 

143 

This  table  shows  a  loss  of  49  per  cent  before  graduation 
from  the  grammar  schools. 

Where  have  these  pupils  gone,  most  of  them?  To  work. 
Practice  is  over,  they  must  play  the  game.  From  the  fifth, 
the  sixth,  the  seventh  grades  they  go  year  after  year,  the  great 
mass  of  the  unfit,  their  school  education  finished,  ^^  to  be  as 
useful  as  possible  and  to  be  happy."  This  is  the  waste  of  the 
schools,  the  educational  by-product  which,  with  the  lack  of 
business  instinct  that  would  be  criminal  in  the  business  world, 
we  have  so  long  neglected.  During  the  years  also  that  these 
repeaters  are  compelled  to  stay  in  school,  it  is  a  great  question 
if  they  receive  commensurate  returns  for  the  time  put  in  by 
themselves,  and  the  labor  put  in  by  the  teacher.  Every  June 
a  sorting  occurs.  The  boy  who  has  stumbled  and  limped  in 
one  or  two  of  the  important  subjects  is  sent  back,  regardless  of 
his  attainments  in  the  others,  to  traverse  the  same  road  again. 
No  investigation  is  made  to  determine  along  physiological  or 
psychological  grounds  just  why  he  failed,  or  just  what  might 
be  gained  by  insisting  on  the  same  results  from  him  aS  from 
his  companions  at  that  particular  time.     He  studies  the  Revo- 
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lutionary  War  again,  although  he  may  have  known  it  well 
enough  the  year  before.  He  simulates  a  warmed-over  interest 
for  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  speculates  on  batting  averages  while 
the  class  in  literature  is  reciting.  The  geography  teacher  takes 
him  through  Europe  and  Asia.  But  he  has  been  there  before, 
and  is  inoculated  with  the  seasoned  world-trotter  s  ennui.  And 
so  on.  The  repeater  who  has  no  interest  in  the  work,  the 
defective  abnormal  child  who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  work 
— these  are  the  children  who  clog  the  wheels  of  the  schools. 

What  has  been  said  presents  a  phase  of  the  American  school 
system  most  greatly  in  need  of  reform.  And  the  remedy,  I 
think,  lies  in  our  changing  our  point  of  view.  In  the  past  we 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  not  pupils,  but  subjects.  When 
we  thought  of  the  child  at  all,  we  thought  of  him  as  an  inde- 
terminate individual,  whom  we  called  the  average  child.  Our 
methods  of  teaching  we  devised  to  meet  the  supposed  intelli- 
gence, intuition  and  reason  of  this  same  average  child,  and  we 
have  applied  these  methods  to  all  children,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  average  child  is  after  all  a  mere  figment 
of  the  imagination,  and  no  real  flesh  and  blood  being  that  ever 
was  seen.  Professor  Dewey  caricatures  our  educational  system 
as  follows : — 

^'  There  is  just  so  much  existent  desirable  knowledge,  and 
there  are  just  so  many  needed  technical  accomplishments  in  the 
world.  Now  comes  the  mathematical  problem  of  dividing  this 
by  the  eight  years  of  grammar-school  life.  Give  the  children, 
all  of  them,  every  year  the  proportionate  fraction  of  the  total, 
and  by  the  time  they  have  finished,  they  will  all  have  mastered 
the  whole.  By  covering  so  much  ground  during  this  hour  or 
day  or  week  or  year,  everything  comes  out  with  perfect  even- 
ness at  the  end,  provided  they  have  not  forgotten  what  they 
have  previously  learned.*'  And  I  find  somewhere  else  anent 
the  same  system :  *•  Fifty  pupils  are  in  lockstep,  all  studying 
the  same  subjects  in  the  same  way  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
rate  of  advance  is  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  average 
child.  The  bright  pupils  ;who  might  do  double  the  work  are 
repressed,  while  those  whom  nature  has  not  so  highly  favored 
are  either  forced  beyond  their  natural  capacity  or  left  hopelessly 
behind."    The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass. 
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Now  it  is  beginning  to  be  believed  in  the  educational  world 
that  it  is  this  engulfed  individual,  and  not  the  teacher,  not  the 
test-book,  not  the  course  of  study,  who  must  be  the  sun  about 
which  the  appliances  of  education  must  revolve.  All  schemes 
of  culture  shoulfl  begin  with  the  recognition  that  each  child  is 
different  from  any  other,  that  the  lines  of  difference  run  far 
back,  and  are,  therefore,  not  superficial,  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  highest  efficiency,  systems  of  education  should  be  adapted 
to  the  individuals  to  be  reached.  Concerning  the  range  of 
individuality  among  school  children,  Mr.  Search  remarks  in 
his  Ideal  School:  '*Even  the  children  of  the  same  parent 
come  to  the  world  diversified  greatly  by  pre-natal  conditions, 
so  much  so  that  the  several  children  of  a  given  family,  while 
bearing  marked  resemblances  to  parents  in  common  traits  are 
types  peculiar  to  themselves. 

^'  One  child  is  tempest,  and  another  is  sunshine  ;  one  is  phleg- 
matic and  the  other  nervous  in  temperament ;  that  which  will 
do  well  for  one  child  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  others.  And  so 
each  family  has  a  little  world  of  variety  in  itself.  If  there  is 
so  great  difference  in  the  children  of  the  same  family,  where, 
because  of  common  parentage,  association,  shelter,  food,  cloth- 
ing and  general  home  culture,  one  might  expect  some  degree 
of  similarity,  how  much  more  should  we  expect  variation  in  the 
five  hundred  children  of  a  school,  where  certainly  parentage 
and  nationalities  are  far  from  uniform." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  as  Kirkpatrick  brings  out  in  his  Fun- 
damentals of  Child  Study,  this  element  of  individuality  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  modern  school,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  individuality  itself,  but  of  uniformity,  of  commonality  as 
well.  Children  who  are  different  to  begin  with  will  react  dif- 
ferently to  the  same  treatment.  Hence,  in  order  to  get  them 
to  react  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  have  uniform  development, 
they  must  be  appealed  to  differently.  If  a  uniform  standard 
is  to  be  approached  certain  characteristics  must  be  fostered  in 
some,  and  suppressed  in  others.  If  all  are  to  form  habits  of 
effort  and  industry,  different  requirements  must  be  made  of 
different  children,  otherwise*  some  will  be  forming  habits 
of  idleness,  while  others  are  overdoing  or  forming  habits  of 
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skimming.  It  is  the  ideal  of  education  in  a  democratic  society 
to  make  each  individual  like  his  fellows  in  all  ways  necessary 
to  association  with  them,  different  from  them  in  all  ways  which 
his  natural  tendencies  and  position  in  life  demand  shall  be  dif- 
ferent. For  a  double  reason  then,  the  ideal  school  must  recog- 
nize the  individual  child. 

The  deadly  uniformity  of  the  school,  the  hidebound  inflex- 
ibility of  its  graded  system,  its  failure  to  reach  the  poor  pupil, 
and  bring  out  the  power  that  in  him  lies,  has  been  recognized 
for  some  time  past  by  educators,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  remedy  the  evil  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

I  want  to  speak  of  one  scheme  in  particular,  which  readily 
adapts  itself  to  most  schools  without  necessarily  increasing  the 
expense— the  system  of  individual  instruction  originating  in 
the  city  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The  prominent  feature  in  this  plan 
is  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  class  instruction  and  recitation  is 
replaced  by  the  direct  teaching  of  individual  pupil.  A  part  of 
each  day  is  set  aside  for  this  line  of  work.  The  class  in  gen- 
eral is  employed  in  study  or  written  exercise,  while  the  teacher 
gives  to  the  pupil  seated  by  her  side  the  special  help  and 
direction  that  he  needs.  Each  child  knows  that  his  advance- 
ment depends  wholly  upon  his  effort.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  all  pupils  absolutely  together.  The  precocious,  mediocre, 
the  slow,  may  each  progress  at  the  top  of  his  bent.  Those  in 
special  need  of  encouragement  and  instruction  in  one  or  two 
subjects  receive  just  what  they  require.  Class  instruction  and 
recitation  have  their  place,  but  they  are  subordinated  to  the 
requirements  of  the  individual.  Given  a  good  teacher,  indis- 
pensable pre-requisite,  and  this  plan  may  do  much  to  reach  the 
poor  pupil  in  the  *'  lower  third.'* 

The  Batavian  system  is  now  being  tried  in  several  New 
England  cities,  but  Haverhill  gives  us  the  best  information  as 
to  its  results  in  actual  practice.  I  take  the  following  figures 
from  the  Haverhill  school  report  for  1905  : — 


Year 

On  promotion  list 

Not  promoted 

1902 

4.229 

696 

1905 

4,666 

393 
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This  shows  a  gain  of  303  pupils  on  the  list  of  the  promoted, 
and  represents  a  gain  of  8.1  per  cent  or  $10,000  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Haverhill  schools. 

Several  cities  have  been  attempting  recently  to  reach  the 
poor  pupil  by  injecting  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  into  the 
regular  graded  system.  For  a  long  time  we  had  been  rather 
disposed  to  believe  that  a  graded  school  fairly  well  gathered 
into  classes  those  of  Uniform  ability.  The  fallacy  of  this  sup- 
position has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  various  experimental 
tests,  which  have  clearly  indicated  the  difFerentation  of  working 
ability  among  pupils  in  the  same  grade.  In  the  Central  High 
School,  Pueblo,  Col.,  twenty  students  in  the  same  Latin  class 
worked  for  an  aggregate  time  of  150  school  hours  on  Caesar, 
each  pupil  going,  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  absolutely  at 
his  own  gait.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  one  pupil  had 
covered  satisfactorily  140  chapters.  Another  had  covered  only 
40,  and  the  other  18  ranged  in  between,  5  finishing  45,  two 
finishing  60,  i  finishing  65  and.  so  on.  A  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Wilbur  F.  Nichols,  the  author  of  the  Nichols  series  of  arith- 
metics, applied  a  similar  test,  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
months,  to  an  eighth  grade  class  in  arithmetic  in  one  of  the 
Holyoke  schools.  The  brightest  pupils  covered  ground  rep- 
resented by  479  measuring  units.  The  poorest  in  the  class 
reached  but  140,  and  10  pupils  of  the  24  participating  were 
under  the  200  mark.  I  could  multiply  these  indefinitely  did  I 
think  it  necessary.  But  I  believe  it  requires  no  illustration  at 
all  to  cause  school  people  to  realize  that  the  graded  system 
does  not  grade. 

The  city  of  Cambridge  is  making  a  systematic  attempt  to 
administer  its  program  along  such  flexible  lines  as  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor  pupil,  while  at  the  same  time  it  alldws 
the  one  more  gifted  to  proceed  at  the  top  of  his  bent.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  '*  double-track"  arrangement  of 
the  course  of  study.  Pupils  may  finish  the  grammar  school  in 
four,  five  or  six  years.  Those  taking  the  course  in  six  years 
are  classified  in  six  grades,  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth.  Those 
taking  it  in  four  years  are  classified  in  four  grades.  A,  B,  C 
and  D.     When  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  grammar  schools. 
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they  begin  the  first  year  together.  After  two  or  three  months 
they  are  separated  into  two  divisions.  One  division  advances 
more  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  during  the  year  completes  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  course  of  study.  The  other  division,  pro- 
ceeding at  a  slower  pace,  completes  one  sixth  of  the  course. 
Various  opportunities  are  given  all  along  the  line  for  a  pupil  to- 
cross  from  one  division  to  another  without  losing  time. 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  the  schools  of  Cambridge  were 
first  classified  on  this  plan.  During  this  time  7,282  pupils  have 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools.  Of  this  number  7  per 
cent  completed  the  course  in  four  years,  29  per  cent  in  five 
years,  49  per  cent  in  six  years  and  15  per  cent  in  seven  years 
or  more.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  most 
cities  attempt  to  send  all  their  pupils  through  the  grammar 
grades  in  uniform  time. 

In  the  Lawrence  High  School  during  the  present  year  Mr» 
J.  D.  Home  has  been  conducting  an  experiment  along  similar 
lines,  the  object  being,  by  means  of  fast  and  slow  classes,  so 
to  adjust  the  work  to  the  varying  capacity  of  all  grades  of 
pupils  as  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  slow,  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  the  fast.  The 
experiment  is  meeting  with  pronounced  success.  As  showing 
what  it  has  done  toward  saving  the  poor  pupil,  I  quote  the 
following  figures  from  the  superintendent's  latest  report.  Num- 
ber of  pupils  dropped  from  subjects  during  the  half  year  ending 
with : — 


February,  1906 

1907 

First  Year  Algebrai 

38 

n 

**    Latin, 

22 

II 

Second  Year  French, 

24 

H 

**     Geometry, 

16 

10 

Second  Year  German, 

5 

**     Greek, 

— 

I 

**     Latin, 

3 

0 

Third  Year  French, 

3 

2 

Totals,  106  56 

Fifty  less  pupils  snapped  off  when  the  school  plays  **  crack 
the  whip."  The  pupils  in  the  fast  sections  will  cover  one  and 
one-fourth  times  more  ground  than  was  covered  by  the  more 
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loosely  graded  sections  of  last  year;  the  pupils  in  the  slow 
classes  will  cover  about  as  much,  and  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, will  do  the  work  well. 

A  multitude  of  experiments  in  the  way  of  more  flexible  grad- 
ing are  now  being  tried  in  American  cities.  Worcester  has  a 
very  flexible  grouping  system.  St.  Louis,  too.  Flexibility  is 
the  watchword  in  Ohio.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  because  of  characteristic  departure  from  rigid 
graded  methods.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  at  length  in  regard 
to  some  of  these  experiments.  But  I  must  not  overtax  the 
reader's  patience.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  while  as  experi- 
ments they  have  been  most  valuable,  they  are  not  on  that 
account  to  be  looked  upon  as  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  poor  pupil.  Individual  instruction  itself,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  moulded  into  a  system,  is  open  to  criticism.  A  teacher 
should  always  attempt  to  do  much  for  her  individual  pupil.  A 
teacher  should  never  do  too  much  for  her  individual  pupil.  In 
the  hands  of  any  but  a  strong,  discriminating  woman,  a  sys- 
tem of  individual  instruction  might  easily  develop  into  a  system 
of  intellectual  '*  molly-coddling."  I  once  heard  Dean  Briggs 
say  :  **  The  first  lesson  in  all  education  is  to  teach  a  boy  to  get 
down  to  good,  hard  work."  In  our  flexible  program-making 
too,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  I  think  we  are  but  scotching  the  snake. 
We  still  ask  all  children  to  take  every  subject  in  the  grammar 
school  course  at  the  same  time.  Ought  we  to  do  this?  Should 
arithmetic  be  required  of  any  pupils  before  the  age  of  nine? 
Should  arithmetic  be  required  of  all  pupils  before  the  age  of 
nine? 

Should  writing  with  the  p^n  be  taught  in  the  primary 
grades?  Should  grammar  be  taught  to  any  pupils  in  the 
seventh  grade?  Should  grammar  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in 
the  seventh  grade  ?  Should  we  put  as  much  time  on  reading 
in  the  first  years  of  school?  Should  we  promote  by  subjects 
rather  than  by  grades,  so  that  a  boy  in  the  fifth  grade  may  take 
fourth  or  sixth  grade  arithmetic?  To  all  these  questions,  and 
many  more  as  fundamental,  the  teacher  to-day  must  answer,  **  I 
do  not  know."  But  we  ought  to  know,  and  we  must  know,, 
before  the  problem  of  the  poor  pupil  is  solved. 
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The  physiologist  meanwhile  is  daily  coming  to  us  with  data 
that  we  appropriate  gladly.  We  are  beginning  to  find  out  to 
our  intense  surprise  that  many  of  our  backward  pupils  are 
backward  purely  and  simply  because  they  are  physically  un- 
able to  handle  the  work  of  the  school  programs.  Dr.  Francis 
Warner,  basing  his  conclusions  on  the  examination  of  50,000 
school  children  in  England,  stated  that  38.4  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  36.2  per  cent  of  the  girls  showed  developmental 
defects  that  interfered,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  with  their 
school-work.  In  an  examination  of  the  schools  of  the  better 
class  in  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Hertel  found  31  per  cent  of  3,141 
boys  and  39  per  cent  of  1,211  girls  suffering  from  chronic  debil- 
itating diseases.  In  Sweden  a  similar  examination  showed  that 
of  11,210  boys  in  the  higher  common  schools,  44.8  per  cent 
were  sickly,  the  highest  per  cent  being  in  the  Latin  section. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  like  con- 
ditions. Massachusetts  has  recently  taken  a  notable  step  in  its 
provision  for  compulsory  medical  inspection  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Even  this  limited  application  of  a  physiological  test  is  throwing 
an  amazing  amount  of  light  on  the  problem  of  the  poor  pupil. 
The  large  cities  elsewhere  have  been  making  this  test,  unoffici- 
ally, for  some  time.  In  Minneapolis  25,696  children  were 
tested  in  1898 ;  8,166  of  these  were  defective ;  43  of  them  were 
practically  blind.  Columbus,  Ohio,  reported  a  few  years  ago 
25  per  cent  of  its  school  children  with  defective  eyesight.  In 
Brooklyn,  1900,  28  per  cent  of  50,000  pupils  were  defective  in 
eyesight  and  10  per  cent  in  hearing.  Our  cities  one  after  the 
•other  are  handing  in  like  reports,  the  defectives  ranging  from 
about  25  per  cent  to  63  per  cent  returned  by  the  town  of 
Wellesley. 

Now  how  many  of  these  pupils  with  poor  eyesight  and 
hearing  are  at  the  same  time  backward  in  schools?  A  con- 
clusive answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  report  made 
by  Brookline  as  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  tests  in  that 
town.  A  very  thorough  test  was  made  for  experiment  in  the 
Pierce  School  by  eminent  Boston  physicians.  The  principal 
says  :  "  We  form  a  physical  basis  for  explaining  every  case  of 
belated  or  undeveloped  power."  .  .  .  '' In  respect  to  vision,  out 
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of  38  pupils  marked  poor  in  their  classroom  work,  only  four 
were  normal  as  to  vision.  Of  those  marked  unsatisfactory, 
twice  as  many  had  deficient  eyes  as  were  normal."  The  same 
results  held  in  case  of  the  ears  and  the  teeth.  In  the  Packard 
School  I  compared  the  backward  pupils  with  those  defective  in 
eyesight  and  hearing  with  the  following  result : — 

We  examined  in  all  674  pupils.  Of  this  number  158  or 
nearly  25  per  cent  were  defective  in  eyesight  or  hearing.  Fif- 
ty-five pupils  out  of  this  158,  or  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  defectives,  were  pupils  at  the  same  time  backward  in  school. 
We  found  pupils  stone-blind  in  one  eye.  We  found  a  girl  who 
had  been  kept  back  twice  in  school  with  eyesight  i-io  of  nor- 
mal. We  found  one  boy  who  had  put  in  two  years  in  each  of 
grades  one,  two  and  three,  with  eyesight  and  hearing  both 
defective. 

Now  if  -so  large  a  percentage  of  the  backward  pupils  in  one 
school  owe  their  backwardness  in  some  degree  to  defects  of 
the  eye  and  the  ear  that  can  be  detected  by  the  ordinary 
teacher,  how  many  more  owe  them  to  more  delicate  defects 
that  cannot  be  so  detected  ?  How  many  to  astigmatism  ?  How 
many  to  much  trouble  due  to  poor  nutrition  ?  How  many  to 
digestive  troubles  due  to  poor  teeth?  How  many  to  adenoid 
growths?  How  many  to  tuberculosis,  to  scrofula,  to  rickets? 
We  ought  to  know  these  things,  and  knowing  them  guard 
against  them.  **It  must  be  the  first  mission  of  the  school  to 
promote  health.  If  our  schools,  as  they  are  run,  are  increas- 
ing, or  even  allowing  these  disorders  to  continue,  then  we  must 
reorganize.  It  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  child  culture 
of  Plato's  Republic  than  to  ask  a  child  to  lay  down  his  good 
health  as  the  price  of  a  liberal  education.  If  education  is  to 
mean  anything,  it  must  mean  everything.  It  must  compre- 
hend the  whole  man ;  and  the  whole  man  is  built  funda- 
mentally on  what  he  is  physically." 

Side  by  side,  with  a  realization  of  our  need  for  diagnosis 
along  this  line,  should  proceed  an  attempt  to  diagnose  the 
pupil  psychologically  as  well.  In  any  large  school  system  there 
are  a  number  of  pupils  who  depart  in  greater  or  less  degree  from 
the  normal  type.     Idiots  of  the  first  degree,  imbeciles,  the  sub- 
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normal  child,  the  backward  child,  all  of  these  have  been  cat- 
alogued, written  about,  their  idiosyncrasies  noted,  the  adequate 
treatment  for  them  prescribed  by  those  much  ridiculed,  but 
very  worthy  individuals,  the  child-studyists.  The  democratic 
public  school  in  a  large  city  must  open  its  doors  to  all  abnor- 
mals.  The  public  school,  if  it  is  democratic,  should  endeavor 
to  give  them  the  meat  upon  which  they  can  digestively  feed. 
Arithmetic,  reading,  grammar — this  is  not  the  menu  for  the 
abnormal  child.  All  consciousness  primarily  evolves  from 
motor  activity.  In  the  training  of  young  children  of  every 
type,  we  should  recognize  this  fact  much  more  than  we  do. 
In  the  training  of  the  sub-normal  mind,  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant. The  foundation  for  this  education  must  be  laid  along 
three  lines  of  work — physical  work,  manual  training  and  sense 
training.  Physical  work  means  Swedish  gymnastics,  light 
apparatus  work,  and  games  that  call  for  quick  co-ordination 
of  body  and  mind.  In  manual  training  the  mind  controls  the 
hand,  and  the  power  of  attention  comes  through  interest,  while 
the  body  gains  in  vigor  with  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  used 
in  planing,  sawing,  boring,  etc.  In  sense  training,  the  nat- 
urally dull  senses  are  awakened  to  distinguish  differences  in 
objects  conveying  to  the  mind  more  distinct  objective  impres- 
sions. The  ability  to  read  and  do  number  work  comes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  solidity  of  this  foundation.  Such  a  program  of 
work  of  course  requires  a  special  school,  Many  cities,  notably 
Worcester  and  Springfield  in  this  neighborhood,  have  made 
provision  for  this  in  their  schools  for  defectives  or  atypical 
children,  as  they  are  called.  Other  cities,  it  is  to  be  hoped» 
will  follow. 

If  you  and  I  believed  that  everything  in  the  world  is  good 
enough,  of  course  we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  build  a 
lodge  in  the  wilderness,  and  be  happy.  But  if  we  happen  to 
be  so  constituted  that  the  '^  good  enough  "  ideal  is  not  a  satisfy- 
ing one,  then  we  must  needs  hanker  for  a  little  recreation  in 
the  way  of  reform.  A  little  of  this  reform  might  profitably  be 
directed  along  educational  lines.  There  are  thousands  of  pupils 
in  the  educational  system  of  our  democratic  country  to-day, 
whom  our  democratic  schools  do  not  begin  to  reach.     Indeed, 
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there  is  only  too  much  ground  for  criticism  that  we  teach  school 
for  the  few  who  can  rather  than  the  many  that  may. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  is  the  case.  Our  educa- 
tional philosophy  has  been,  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  one  of 
opportunism.  We  began  with  the  '<  three  R's"  as  a  basis  a 
long  time  ago.  We  added  history  and  geography  for  national 
reasons.  We  tacked  on  drawing  because  international  com- 
pletion demanded  it.  Manual  training  followed  in  its  wake. 
We  incorporated  one  after  another  the  different  studies  now 
offered  in  our  sociologically  complexioned  program,  added  to 
them  in  City  A,  subtracted  from  them  in  City  B,  tinkered  with 
them  in  City  C,  all  in  that  accidental,  haphazard  way  typical 
of  unconscious  revolution.  And  then  when  defects  appeared, 
various  remedies  w^re  offered — smaller  classes,  more  men 
teachers,  longer  compulsory  attendance  and  so  on.  We  looked 
for  the  causes  of  the  evils  elsewhere  but  to  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  true  there  have  been  plenty  of  experiments  in  all 
this  time,  a  great  many  of  them  along  wholesome  lines. 

But  there  has  been  very  little  co-operation  in  these  experi- 
ments, so  that  without  any  definite  guidance,  **  blown  about  by 
all  the  winds  of  doctrine,"  we  have  headed  now  for  this  port, 
now  for  that,  bound  for  nowhere  under  full  sail.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Hanus :  •*  We  have  not  organized  our  educational 
doctrine,  we  have  only  formulated  it  piece-meal ;  we  have  not 
organized  our  educational  experience ;  we  have  not  gathered 
the  fruits  of  our  experience  as  we  went  along." 

To  reach  the  poor  pupil,  our  specific  problem,  we  must  at- 
tempt, through  an  intelligent  application  of  pupil  study,  through 
a  close  co-operation  between  the  home  and  the  school,  to  dis- 
cover just  why  the  pupil  is  poor.  We  must  challenge  differ- 
ential psychology  to  show  us  how  the  mind  grows,  what  it 
needs  to  grow,  when  its  changes  take  place.  With  this  as  a 
working  theory  we  must  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  teaching 
force  in  collecting  and  reporting  on  the  results  of  this  theory  in 
practice.  We  must  preserve  data.  We  must  know  that  these 
pupils  have  begun  arithmetic  late,  and  the  result;  that  these 
pupils  omitted  English  grammar,  or  got  it  diluted,  and  then  the 
result;  that  reading  was  postponed  for  these  pupils,  and  the 
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result ;  that  flexibility  in  the  program  accomplished  such  and 
such  results.  The  experimentation  must  be  widespread  and 
whole  hearted. 

On  the  basis  of  knowledge  gained,  we  can  reorganize  our 
doctrine,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  scientist  does,  in  a  scientific 
way.  We  shall  make  mistakes.  We  demand  the  right  to 
make  mistakes.  The  faith  of  the  American  people  in  educa- 
tion is  attested  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. We  cannot  justify  this  faith  if  we  are  satisfied  to  present 
certificates  of  efiiciency  to  a  moiety  of  our  school  population  at 
the  end  of  eight  or  twelve  years  in  school.  The  democratic 
ideal  of  education  asks  that  every  pupil,  poor  and  good  alike, 
attain  his  fullest  self-realization,  find  his  highest  satisfaction  in 
private  and  public  service.  Amid  the  deadening  routine  of  our 
everyday  life  in  school  let  this  be  the  vision  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  lest  we  perish.  The  good  pupil,  child  of  a  King,  the 
poor  pupil,  child  of  a  King,  daily  asks  for  sustenance  at  our 
hands.  Let  us  reach  them  both,  let  us  teach  them  both,  and 
to  both  let  this  be  our  teaching :  To  work  hard ;  to  play  hard ; 
to  know  a  little  about  many  things;  to  know  a  few  things 
well ;  to  love  much ;  to  hate  little  %  to  be  honest  and  to  be  kind.. 
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JOHN  BURTON  PHILLIPS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  BOULDBR,  COLORADO 

|EVER  before  were  the  demands  so  great  on  the 
person  who  desires  to  be  an  efficient  member  of 
society.  The  meaning  of  the  word  citizenship 
has  greatly  expanded  with  the  progress  of  time. 
To  be  a  good  citizen  now  is  more  difficult  than  in 
the  days  of  the  fathers.  It  is  true  the  fathers  had 
their  difficult  problems,  but  we  also  have  problems 
fully  as  difficult  and  many  more  of  them.  Prog- 
ress brings  new  duties  in  its  train.  Changes  in  industry  are 
responsible  for  the  great  number  of  grievous  questions  now 
before  us. 

In  the  olden  days  industry  was  not  conducted  on  the  scale 
characteristic  of  modern  times.  Most  of  the  manufacturing 
was  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  The  employer  was  his 
own  workman,  and  there  was  then  no  labor  problem.  If  chil- 
dren were  employed  they  worked  at  home  and  in  the  open  air 
under  wholesome  conditions.  There  was  no  'Mung  block" 
and  no  child  labor  problem.  The  consumer  raised  his  own  food 
and  kept  his  own  cow.  He  needed  no  food  inspector  to  protect 
him  from  disease. 

Again,  one  hundred  years  ago  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  is  an  occupation 
that  does  not  develop  strife  between  labor  and  capital.  There 
was  then  no  fighting  for  the  shorter  working  day,  because  in  the 
winter  months  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers  had  a  long  period 
of  rest.  The  division  of  labor  was  comparatively  slight  as 
compared  with  what  it  is  to-day.  Hence,  the  opportunity  for 
labor  troubles  was  not  present. 

There  are  two  principal  causes  that  have  contributed  largely 
to  change  our  industrial  civilization.  They  are  the  invention 
of  machinery  and  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  in  the 
United  States.  Indispensably  necessary  as  is  machinery  to 
modern  civilization,  and  beneficent  as  are  its  results  in  many 
directions,  it  has,  nevertheless,  brought  certain  problems  which 
we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  solve.     One  of  the  most  con- 
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spicuous  effects  of  the  use  of  machinery  is  the  concentration  of 
population  in  cities.  The  growth  of  cities  did  not  begin  until 
after  machinery  was  invented  and  introduced.  No  means  has 
yet  been  discovered  by  which  the  power  in  coal  may  be  trans- 
mitted over  long  distances.  The  consequence  is  that  if  we  use 
machinery  it  must  be  employed  near  the  place  where  the  power 
is  generated.  Large  factories  must  be  located  near  the  power 
plant.  Hence,  the  growth  of  oities  and  the  problems  of  city 
government  and  public  health.  One  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  no  tenement  house  problem,  there  were  no  ^'  lung  blocks/' 
there  was  no  troublesome  question  of  the  water  supply.  These 
and  the  other  great  problems  of  city  administration  which  have 
opened  the  door  to  temptation  and  made  the  word  '^  municipal " 
suggest  corruption  are  machine  made. 

The  effect  of  machinery  in  substituting  child  labor  for  the 
labor  of  adults  is  well  known.  Before  the  invention  of  machin- 
ery the  amount  of  work  that  the  human  being  could  perform 
was  limited  by  his  strength,  and  as  the  adult  had  more  strength 
than  the  child,  his  labor  was  preferred.  But  the  limit  to  the 
work  that  can  be  done  when  machinery  is  employed  is  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  human 
unit  is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  As  long  as  children  can 
keep  awake  and  watch  the  automatic  machine  so  as  to  press 
the  button  and  call  the  foreman  in  case  it  gets  out  of  order,  they 
are  as  efficient  as  adults  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

There  were  according  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States, 
i,7cx>,ooo  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in 
manufacture  in  the  United  States.  The  employment  of  children 
in  manufacture  produces  a  stunted  race.  In  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, where  children  have  been  employed  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  since  the  development  of  the  textile  industry  there,  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  ii,ooo  prospective  soldiers  were 
examined  for  the  Boer  War ;  10,000  of  these  were  rejected  as 
they  were  too  short  of  stature,  too  light  in  weight,  and  did  not 
have  the  requisite  chest  development. 

Machinery  has  also  widened  the  gap  between  the  employer 
and  the  workmen.  In  the  olden  days  the  employee  owned  his 
tools   and  had  a  certain  degree  of  independence.     Now  the 
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employer  owns  the  tools  and  the  workmen  sell  their  time.  A 
great  degree  of  their  independence  is  therefore  gone.  The 
conditions  of  work  are  under  the  control  of  the  employer. 
The  workers  are  not  able  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the 
management  of  industry  except  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  employer  in  various  ways.  From  this  friction  labor 
troubles  result. 

The  second  great  cause  that  has  contributed  to  lay  on  the 
intelligent  citizen  additional  burdens  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  frontier  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  a  region  where 
aggressiveness  was  at  a  premium ,  a  place  where  the  individ- 
uals of  strong  character  came  easily  to  the  front,  and  where 
the  restless  spirits  of  the  adventurous  and  insubordinate  could 
find  a  safe  outlet  for  their  energies.  If  a  young  man  dreaded 
the  years  that  must  be  spent  in  college  to  fit  him  for  profes- 
sional life,  he  had  the  alternative  of  going  West,  and  there 
exerting  himself  to  subdue  the  virgin  soil,  and  in  the  progress 
of  time  might  with  comparative  ease  become  one  of  the  leading 
<:itizens  of  the  future  state.  This  opportunity  was  constantly 
bidding  for  the  young  blood  of  thie  nation.  It  has  kept  wages 
high.  If  the  worker  could  not  get  the  wage  demanded,  he 
might  go  into  the  new  country,  and  provide  a  home  and  com- 
petence for  himself. 

This  frontier  has  largely  passed  away.  Its  disappearance 
has  tended  to  arive  population  into  the  cities.  There  is  no 
longer  a  place  in  the  West  for  the  aggressive  and  adventurous 
individual.  The  virgin  soil  is  gone.  The  next  most  congenial 
place  for  his  restless  spirit  is  in  the  great  cities.  He  migrates 
there,  and  helps  to  increase  the  municipal  problems. 

This  disappearance  of  the  frontier  has  greatly  changed  the 
demands  of  modern  education.  With  the  passing  of  the  frontier 
and  its  opportunities,  it  has  become  necessary  to  adapt  educa- 
tion to  the  needs  the  satisfaction  of  which  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  young  man  and  woman.  As  long  as  there  was 
abundant  opportunity  for  success  in  life  in  fields  in  which  edu- 
cation was  not  an  indispensable  necessity,  the  bad  effects  of  a 
curriculum  that  did  not  provide  the  most  essential  instruction 
were  not  seriously  felt.     Education  was  a  more  or  less  second- 
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ary  matter  with  our  grandfathers,  and  properly  so,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  redeeming  a  continent.  A  high  degree  of  educa- 
tion was  not  needed  in  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

All  this  is  changed.  The  Western  wilds  have  been  redeemed. 
The  opportunities  for  the  young  man  and  woman  are  in  the 
cities.  More  skill  is  required  to  make  a  living  in  a  city  than 
is  needed  to  exploit  wild  lands.  A  superior  education  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  highest  success  in  the  city  industries  of  an 
undeveloped  country.  Hence,  there  is  a  very  much  closer  rela- 
tion now  between  education  and  opportunity  than  during  the 
time  when  we  had  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  the  frontier^ 
When  it  was  easy  to  make  a  living  by  exploiting  natural  re- 
sources, it  was  not  important  that  those  studies  immediately 
connected  with  success  in  life  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
When  the  passing  of  the  frontier  has  made  success  in  life  much 
more  difficult,  greater  attention  must  needs  be  given  to  the 
course  of  study  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
generation. 

Among  the  chief  problems  of  education  at  the  present  time 
is  the  question  of  training  American  citizens.  Owing  to  the 
causes  above  enumerated  this  training  is  much  more  difficult 
now  than  ever  before.  The  American  citizen  of  to-day  must 
be  trained  to  have  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  problems  that 
have  resulted  from  our  hundred  years  of  progress.  Among 
these  are  municipal  government  with  its  related  problems  as 
tenements,  public  health,  water  supply,  rapid  transit,  lightings 
etc.,  labor  problems,  including  child  labor,  poverty,  crime^ 
pauperism,  railroads,  immigration,  education,  etc.  On  all 
these  questions  the  modern  citizen  is  expected  to  have  an  in- 
telligent opinion.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to 
provide  training  in  the  subjects  in  the  universities,  and  the 
leading  institutions  in  the  country  have  established  departments 
of  economics  and  sociology  in  which  such  instruction  is  given. 
More  and  more  these  subjects  must  needs  find  their  way  into 
the  public  schools,  and  instruction  along  these  lines  will  not  be 
without  effect  in  elevating  the  tone  of  future  citizenship,  and 
increasing  its  capacity  for  social  service. 


The  Public  School  Teacher  and  Promotional 

E^xandnations 

HARRIET  B.  TUSLL,  MILTON,  MASS. 

(A  Teacher's  View) 

|HE  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  vast  fem- 
inine majority,  at  least,  are  vowed,  like  the  monks 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  poverty,  celibacy  and  obedi- 
ence. There  is  this  difference,  however:  the 
individual  poverty  is  not  mitigated  by  the  wealth 
of  the  corporate  body,  and  the  obedience  required 
is  not  unquestioning  transfer  of  moral  responsi- 
bility to  a  superior.  That  were  simple.  The 
modem  teacher  is  not  merely  subservient  to  her  superiors  in 
office ;  she  must  also  meet  the  demands  of  a  critical  public  and 
her  own  accusing  conscience.  If  these  agree,  well  and  good; 
if  not.  Heaven  help  her  I  Of  these  three  mentors  conscience  is 
by  far  the  most  exacting.  One  whose  work  is  subject  every 
hour  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  childish  mind,  is  keenly 
conscious  of  weaknesses  hidden  to  the  most  interested  observer. 
She  has  no  need  to  cultivate  the  grace  of  humility.  It  is  thrust 
upon  her.  The  difficulties  are  many,  but  every  teacher  recog- 
nizes more  clearly  with  each  succeeding  year  of  service  that  her 
greatest  foes  are  within  herself,  her  own  ignorance  and  narrow- 
ness of  view.  Eagerly,  therefore,  does  she  welcome  any  scheme 
which  promises  relief.  In  this  spirit  have  educators  every- 
where scanned  the  new  system  of  promotional  examinations  for 
teachers  recently  instituted  by  the  school  committee  of  Boston. 
If  repeated  examinations  are  the  true  milestones  to  proficiency, 
all  teachers  wish  to  be  examined  forthwith.  It  may  look  like 
a  thorny  path,  but,  if  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  situation, 
their  professional  enthusiasm  is  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  scheme  in  brief  is  this :  all  teachers,  except  principals 
and  directors,  whose  compensation  is  on  a  sliding  scale  with  a 
fixed  increase  for  each  succeeding  year  of  service,  must  take 
a  promotional  examination  before  they  are  placed  upon  the 
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third  year  of  their  respective  schedules  and  again  before  they 
receive  the  seventh  year  salary.  These  examinations  shall 
consist  of  three  parts.:  (i)  success  in  the  school  during  the 
preceding  year;  (2)  professional  study;  (3)  academic  study 
in  some  one  line.  Here,  at  least,  is  frank  recognition  of  the 
teacher's  need  for  study,  a  necessity  too  often  overlooked  by 
the  powers  that  be. 

Professional  and  academic  training  every  educator  needs 
undoubtedly.  A  distinguished  German  critic  has  said  that 
inadequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  the  great 
evil  to  be  remedied  in  our  educational  system.  *^  If  the  majority 
of  college  teachers  are  hardly  prepared  to  teach  in  a  secondary 
school,  if  the  majority  of  high  school  teachers  are  hardly  fit  to 
teach  in  a  primary  school,  and  if  the  majority  of  primary  school 
teachers  are  just  enough  educated  to  fill  a  salesgirl's  place  in  a 
millinery  store,  then  every  other  reform  is  self-deceit."*  If  his 
premises»are  correct  no  one  will  question  his, conclusions.  The 
Boston  school  authorities  by  their  adoption  of  this  examination 
system  would  seem  to  make  open  confession  that,  in  their  pre- 
cinct at  least,  there  is  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  his  criticism. 
Otherwise  the  system  would  have  no  excuse  for  being.  But 
let  no  one  suppose  that  any  scheme  of  compulsory  examination 
will  make  of  the  milliner's  clerk  a  scholar  or  a  teacher. 

No  one  is  fit  to  enter  on  the  profession  of  teaching  who  has 
not  already  felt  the  contact  and  lived  in  the  company  of  men 
and  women  devoted  to  the  search  for  truth  for  the  truth's  sake, 
and  that  alone.  The  true  teacher  has  had  her  radiant  morning 
visions ;  has  herself  glanced,  if  but  for  a  moment,  down  the 
long  vistas  of  the  groves  of  Academe.  Routine  and  red-tape 
may  cloud  the  vision,  but  its  influence  is  never  quite  lost.  It  is 
her  task  to  pass  on  to  the  new  generation  some  spark  of  that 
enthusiasm,  to  enlist  their  youthful  eagerness  and  spirit  in  the 
sacred  quest.  One  who  attempts  to  do  this  by  fear  of  examina- 
tion or  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  confessedly 
a  failure.  Yet  she  herself  is  now  expected  to  give  her  best 
work  in  response  to  the  same  sort  of  argument.  By  moral 
power  and  high  professional  loyalty  the  New  England  school- 

*Hugo  Munsterberg,  American  Traits,  p.  36. 
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teacher  has  in  the  past  wielded  a  great  influence  for  good.  If 
she  needs  the  goad  of  a  set  examination  or  deigns  to  respond 
to  such  urging,  her  power  is  indeed  on  the  wane. 

Given  adequate  training  as  a  foundation,  the  teacher  must  of 
necessity  build  upon  it  and  enlarge  it  to  meet  the  daily  need. 
In  some  subjects,  as  mathematics  and  the  classics,  knowledge 
gained  in  this  way  may  be  fairly  tested  by  an  examination. 
The  requirements  of  the  examiner  and  the  classroom  being  one, 
no  harm  would  be  done  by  asking  for  an  occasional  report  of 
progress.  In  other  subjects,  however,  the  best  preparation  for 
the  classroom  may  diverge  widely  from  the  road  to  success  in 
an  examination.  Suppose  that  the  subject  is  history,  and  the 
topic  for  the  day  that  grand  old  Athenian  philosopher  and 
teacher,  Socrates.  The  instructor  must  know  the  main  points 
in  his  life  and  teaching,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  the 
characteristics  of  his  environment,  and  perhaps  arguments  as  to 
the  fidelity  of  Plato's  portrait  of  him.  This  is  the  sort  of 
information  required  for  an  examination,  but  will  it  meet  the 
demand  of  those  eager  upturned  faces  ?  Will  it  satisfy  their 
fresh  enthusiasm,  their  serious,  if  childish  wonder  and  curiosity 
as  to  this  grave  old  world  and  they  that  have  walked  therein  ? 
Ah  no  I  For  that  the  teacher  must  have  stood  with  the  master 
in  the  market  place,  drunk  deep  with  him  at  the  banquet  of 
Agathon,  listened  to  the  shrewd  and  searching  questions  of 
this  "gadfly"  of  Athens,  heard  his  homely  eloquence  in  his 
own  defence,  and  above  all,  have  assisted  at  that  last  immortal 
conversation  in  the  prison.  By  such  study  one  may  hope  to 
bring  a  class  in  a  measure  directly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Socrates  of  Plato.  Without  it,  the  mere  facts  about  him  will  be 
but  dead  and  lifeless  things.  But  all  this  takes  time,  much 
time,  and  in  the  end  contributes  but  slightly  toward  "success 
in  school"  for  one  day, — success  which  continued  for  the  year 
counts  but  a  beggarly  third  toward  promotion.  It  is  not 
knowledge  that  can  be  tested  by  question  and  answer.  It  is  a 
kind  of  preparation  that  cannot  be  adequately  described  in  a 
statement  of  methods  of  work.  In  the  time  it  takes  any  teacher 
with  proper  regard  for  professional  advancement  might  prepare 
a  paper  fairly  bristling  with  facts  and  erudition.      Is  she  to 
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shape  her  course  toward  that  which  she  deems  her  highest 
service  or  to  that  which  will  bring  the  earliest  pecuniary 
reward?  The  temptation  is  sore  enough  as  it  is,  to  ^'make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  to  foster  that  which  makes  a 
show  to  parents  and  school  officials  at  the  expense  of  true 
scholarship,  to  seek  popularity  and  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  rather  than  insist  upon  thoroughness  and  sound 
discipline.  Lower  the  teacher's  ideals  by  direct  appeal  to  low 
motives  and  the  temptation  is  cruelly  increased. 

Few  people  realize  what  unmeasured  and  immeasurable  good 
is  done  by  public  school  teachers  quite  outside  their  regular 
professional  duties.  These  inconspicuous  women  are  not 
heroic  or  picturesque  figures.  They  do  not  attract  by  their 
beauty.  Teaching  as  a  profession  does  not  make  for  womanly 
grace  or  charm.  The  work  is  too  arduous  for  that.  Yet  they 
are  as  truly  deserving  of  honor  as  any  missionaries  who  bear 
the  name.  Those  whose  work  lies  among  the  poor  often 
literally  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  visit  the  sick. 
To  the  teacher,  as  to  an  oracle,  comes  the  perplexed  father 
who  cannot  keep  his  boy  at  home  in  the  evening.  Even  the 
parents,  oftentimes,  do  not  know  what  quiet  influence  stopped 
the  boy's  smoking,  and  replaced  his  listlessness  and  indifference 
with  something  of  manliness  and  vigor.  All  this  reacts  in  a 
way  on  the  teacher's  class  work,  but  after  all  it  counts  but  little 
toward  '<  success  in  school  for  the  year,"  and  not  at  all  toward 
academic  and  professional  studies.  Yet,  since  the  real  work  of 
the  school  is  training  for  citizenship,  who  shall  say  that  such 
service  is  justly  to  be  overlooked? 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  this  class  of  workers  may  be 
helped.  Their  ignorance  and  narrowness  are  partly  con- 
ditioned by  their  poverty.  This  it  is  rather  than  indifference, 
which  keeps  within  narrow  limits  the  number  of  books  and 
lecture  tickets  they  buy.  This  in  many  cases  absolutely  pro- 
hibits the  foreign  travel  which  they  should  regard  not  as  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity.  In  many  schools  even  the  books  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  efficient  work  are  withheld  from  false 
ideas  of  economy. 

No  less  unfortunate  seems  the  growing  tendency  to  make  the 
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public  school  teacher  the  medium  for  all  sorts  of  investigations 
and  reforms,  excellent  in  themselves,  but  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  other  demands  on  her  time  and  strength.  Statistics, 
medical  inspection,  free  text-books,  red-tape  of  all  kinds,  a 
thousand  interruptions,  often  seem  to  a  teacher  with  any  con- 
science as  to  her  work  like  the  veritable  fiend  that  troubled 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  ^*Well,  my  conscience  says,  ^Launcelot, 
budge  not';  < budge,'  says  the  fiend,  'budge  not,'  says  my 
•conscience."  It  is  not  the  work  of  teaching,  but  such  conflict- 
ing claims  that  sap  the  strength  of  the  public  school  teacher, 
sending  her  home  at  night  too  weary  to  make  adequate  prep- 
aration for  the  morrow.  She  does  not  beg  for  sympathy ;  she 
does  not  ask  an  easier  life,  but  she  does  desire,  yes  longs 
ardently  and  passionately  for  means  to  make  more  fruitful  the 
aervice  to  which  she  is  dedicated.  In  the  name  of  all  true 
acholarship,  as  you  love  your  children,  see  to  it  that  the  well- 
meaning  efforts  in  her  behalf  be  guided  by  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 

To  this  end  the  colleges  and  universities  everywhere  have 
-established  summer  schools.  By  their  aid  the  working  teacher 
may  fill  the  gaps  in  her  professional  training.  They  do  a  use- 
ful work,  and  are  doubtless  the  very  fount  of  inspiration  to 
hundreds  every  year.  Still  the  teacher  who  plans  to  spend  a 
aummer  in  that  way  will  do  well  first  to  count  the  cost.  It  is  a 
fare  woman  that  has  sufficient  physical  strength  to  endure  the 
work  of  the  school  year,  and  the  work  of  a  summer  school  in 
addition,  without  serious  loss  of  the  freshness  and  buoyancy 
that  are  an  important  part  of  her  stock  in  trade.  It  is,  indeed, 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  supplement  personal  experience  by 
comparison  with  others  of  the  same  occupation.  Occasionally 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  summer  in  that  way.  Usually, 
however,  there  are  other  and  more  important  uses  for  the  pre- 
cious time.  Quite  as  much  as  equipment  and  scholarship 
teachers  need  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Unfortunately, 
but  perhaps  inevitably,  they  belong  to  a  class  apart.  For  nine 
months  of  the  year  they  live  with  children.  Children  are 
delightful  companions,  none  better,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  one  whose  life  work  is  with  them  longs  sometimes  for  the 
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proud  conaolation  of  Kipling's  galley  slave,  **  God  be  thanked^ 
whatever  comes  after,  I  have  lived  and  toiled  with  men."  The 
teacher  needs  to  know  life  at  first  hand ;  for  a  few  weeks  at 
least  to  leave  the  cloister,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd.  She 
needs  to  see  the  child  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother,  and 
to  get  some  glimpse  of  that  world  of  struggle  and  strife  into 
which  her  charges  are  to  enter.  Truth  is  many  sided.  Must 
the  teacher  be  condemned  merely  to  enlarge  her  own  little 
peephole,  and  never  to  get  another  point  of  view?  Far  better 
for  her  a  few  months  of  travel  than  the  best  summer  course. 
The  result  is  at  once  physical  refreshment  and  mental  awaken* 
ing,  though  here  again  its  fruits  would  be  hard  to  embody  in 
an  examination  paper. 

An  historical  habit  of  mind  leads  one  to  inquire  what  grounds 
for  faith  in  the  examination  system  are  to  be  found  in  the  lives 
of  great  teachers  of  the  past.  Did  Socrates  submit  himself  ta 
examination?  Yes,  once.  And  if  Plato  is  to  be  believed,  he 
died  rather  than  take  the  verdict  seriously.  He  claimed,  pre- 
sumptuous man,  that  for  his  services  to  the  state  he  deserved  to 
be  supported  at  public  expense  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  perhaps  the  most  famous  teacher  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  in  summing  up  the  requirements  for  a 
master  at  Rugby,  said,  **He  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of 
mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own 
stores  without  neglecting  the  full  improvement  of  those  whom 
he  is  teaching."  No  less  clearly,  however,  did  he  express  his 
distrust  of  examinations  as  any  fair  test  of  worth  or  ability.  In 
a  letter  to  a  pupil  who  had  failed  in  a  university  examination, 
he  wrote :  *<  I  believe  I  attach  quite  as  much  value  as  is  reason- 
able to  university  distinctions ;  but  it  would  be  a  grievous  evil 
if  the  good  of  a  man's  reading  for  three  years  were  all  to 
depend  on  the  result  of  a  single  examination,  affected  as  that 
result  must  ever  in  some  degree  be  by  causes  independent  of  a 
man's  intellectual  excellence.  I  can  only  say,  for  one,  that  as 
far  as  the  real  honor  of  Rugby  is  concerned,  it  is  the  effort, 
one  hundred  times  more  than  the  issue  of  the  effort  that  is  in 
my  judgment  a  credit  to  the  school,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that 
the  men  who  go  from  here  to  the  university  do  their  duty  there ; 
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and  that  is  the  real  point,  which  alone  to  my  mind  reflects 
honor  either  on  individuals  or  on  societies." 

Or  we  may  hark  back  a  thousand  years  and  more  to  the  ven- 
erable Bede,  "father  of  English  history,"  and  foremost  among 
early  English  teachers.  The  records  are  silent  as  to  any 
definite  tests  of  his  power,  but  one  incident  in  his  life  gives  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  as  to  the  spirit  and  quality  of  his 
teaching.  The  scene  is  the  old  monastery  of  Weremouth  and 
Jarrow.  The  students  are  sitting  in  sorrow,  for  the  master  lies 
at  the  point  of  death.  They  can  still  hear  his  voice,  though 
with  many  a  pause,  dictating  his  last  book  for  their  use.  All 
is  finished  but  one  chapter,  and  the  bystanders  remonstrate 
that  he  is  overtaxing  his  strength.  What  is  the  motive  that 
keeps  that  feeble  voice  to  its  task  in  the  face  of  death  itself? 
**I  don't  want  my  boys  to  read  a  lie,  and  work  to  no  purpose 
after  I  am  gone."  Reverence  for  the  truth,  and  love  for  the 
boy ;  these  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  true  teachers  in 
all  lands  and  in  every  age.  Without  them  no  outside  pressure 
can  make  even  a  good  imitation.  Given  these  qualities,  no 
other  incentive  is  needed  to  spur  to  the  highest  endeavor  those 
who  would  find  a  place  in  that  goodly  company. 


Qlimpses  into  the  Schools- of  Hamburg, 

Germany 

WILLIAM   C.  RUSDIGBR,  PH.D.,   THE   OEOROB   WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

|N  the  United  States  one  is  free,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, to  visit  the  public  schools  anywhere  and  at 
any  time  at  his  own  pleasure.  But  this  is  not 
true  in  Europe.  There  one  finds  restrictions  of 
all  degrees  of  complexity.  In  Prussia,  for  ex- 
ample, one  must  come  prepared  with  a  letter  from 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
which  must  be  submitted  to  the  central  authority, 
the  minister  of  education,  before  permission  to  visit  the  schools 
is  received.  Other  German  states,  however,  are  less  exacting. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  most  of  them  is  to  get  a  permit  from 
the  highest  school  officer,  usually  the  president  of  the  school 
trustees.  This  officer  is  an  active  school  man,  and  corresponds 
in  function  more  nearly  to  our  school  superintendent  than  to 
the  president  of  the  school  trustees.  A  letter  of  introduction 
is  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 

I  took  with  me  from  this  country  a  general  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  German  school  authorities,  granted  me  by  Dean 
Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  This 
letter  I  presented  to  the  school  authorities  at  Hamburg.  One 
official  granted  me  written  permission  to  visit  a  certain  defi- 
nitely specified  Realschule,  and  another,  to  visit  a  Volkschule 
and  a  Lehrer  Seminar  or  Normal  School,  both  of  which  were 
again  definitely  specified.  I  was  asked  in  each  case  just  which 
school  I  desired  to  visit,  and  the  permit  was  then  addressed  to 
the  head  of  the  school,  who,  in  consequence,  felt  a  definite 
responsibility  to  assist  me.  There  was  no  restriction  in  the 
number  of  schools  I  could  visit,  and  I  understand  that  I  could 
have  obtained  a  general  permission  had  I  requested  one. 

The  sessions  in  all  the  schools  I  visited  are  held  on  six  days 
of  the  week.     They  begin  at  8  or  8.30,  and  continue  till  i  or 
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1.30,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  they  continue 
one  hour  longer.  The  recitation  period  is  called  ^<an  hour.'^ 
It  is  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  in  length,  and  is  always  followed 
by  a  pause  often  or  fifteen  minutes,  which  fills  up  the  remainder 
of  the  hour.  This  is  uniform  in  all  the  classes,  from  the  pri- 
mary grade  to  the  senior  class  in  the  Seminar,  and  it  extends 
also  to  the  university.  The  pause  is  actually  a  recess,  and  the 
pupils  spend  the  time  on  the  playground.  During  the  pause 
coming  nearest  the  middle  of  the  session  the  pupils  as  well  as 
the  teachers  eat  a  lunch. 

The  first  school  I  visited  was  the  Realschule,  in  Eilbeck,  a 
*' ward"  of  Hamburg.  This,  like  all  the  schools  I  visited,  was 
for  the  male  sex  only.  The  school  contained  nine  classes, 
three  in  the  Vorschule  or  preparatory  department,  and  six  in 
the  Realschule.  The  pupils  in  the  lowest  class  averaged  six 
and  two-thirds  years  of  age,  while  those  in  the  highest  aver- 
aged sixteen  and  one-half  years. 

I  arrived  at  the  school  at  ten  minutes  to  eight,  and  when  I 
inquired  for  the  director  (principal)  I  was  told  that  he  would 
arrive  at  two  minutes  before  eight.  He  did  arrive  at  two  min- 
utes before  eight  both  mornings  I  was  at  the  school. 

While  I  was  waiting  the  pupils  were  entering,  and  were  con- 
gregating at  their  classrooms.  Here  they  were  by  themselves, 
no  teacher  being  in  charge.  Their  conversation  became  quite 
animated  at  times,  and  I  made  it  a  point  unexpectedly  to  look 
into  a  number  of  the  rooms,  but  I  never  saw  anything  that 
could  be  called  disorderly.  No  doubt  this  would  not  always 
be  true,  but  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  gave  me  the  impression  that  they  were  bearing  their 
own  responsibilities,  and  that  they  were  equal  to  the  task. 
They  looked  around  when  I  appeared  in  the  doorway,  but 
immediately  went  on  with  what  they  were  engaged.  There 
were  also  no  teachers  doing  duty  in  the  hallways. 

Dr.  Zschech,  the  director,  proved  to  be  an  elderly  man, 
extremely  dignified  and  courteous.  When  he  appeared  in  the 
doorway  all  the  boys  that  saw  him  ran  to  greet  him.  This 
they  did  by  giving  their  hand,  and  making  a  small  bow.  I 
had  frequently  heard  of  the  rigid  discipline  and  training  of  the 
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German  schools,  and  at  once  concluded  that  here  was  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  that  these  boys  were  obliged  to  greet  their  teacher 
'  in  this  manner.  But  I  soon  discovered  my  mistake.  On  closer 
observation  I  saw  that  the  boys  were  pleased  to  see  their 
teacher,  and  that  the  greeting  was  spontaneous.  They  met  as 
parent  and  respectful  children. 

In  this  school  I  visited  the  opening  exercises  (Andacht), 
recitations  in  geography-history  and  in  English,  and  the  bio- 
logical museum  and  laboratory.  Andacht  was  held  in  the 
general  assembly  room,  and  came  at  eight  o'clock,  lasting 
scarcely  ten  minutes.  It  was  a  religious  exercise,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures  by  one 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn  by  the  school. 
After  the  exercises  the  pupils  went  informally  to  their  class- 
rooms. 

This  informality  should  be  noticed  in  passing.  It  caught 
my  attention  in  all  the  schools  I  visited.  In  passing  through 
the  halls,  and  up  and  down  t^e  stairways  the  boys  talked 
freely  among  themselves,  and  were  not  obliged  to  keep  step. 
There  was  an  air  of  freedom  seldom  found  in  American 
schools,  and  with  it  all  there  went  a  genuine  orderliness. 

Dr.  Zschech  heard  one  recitation  a  day  in  the  senior  class, 
the  subject  alternating  between  geography  and  history.  His 
class  came  the  first  period,  and  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation 
to  visit  it.  The  topic  for  the  day  was  the  geography  of  Aus- 
tria, but  it  was  not  held  to.  In  its  place  Dr.  Zschech  gave  the 
class  a  general  oral  review,  touching  the  main  points  of  Ger- 
man history.  This  he  did,  as  he  afterward  explained,  to  give 
me  an  impression  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  class's 
knowledge. 

As  my  visit  had  not  been  previously  announced,  the  class 
did  not  expect  the  review,  which  gave  me  a  fair  exhibition  of 
their  knowledge.  The  boys  recited  well,  but  their  knowledge 
was  not  infallible.  The  recitation  throughout  was  characterized 
by  thoughtfulness,  indicating  teaching  of  the  rational  rather 
than  of  the  memoritor  type.  In  my  own  mind  I  compared  the 
students  with  high  school  seniors,  with  whom  they  seemed  to 
be  nearly  on  par  in  mental  maturity. 
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The  biological  laboratory  and  museum  I  visited  for  ten 
minutes  between  classes.  It  was  well  supplied  with  the 
necessary  tables  and  microscopes  and  the  museum  section  was 
especially  commendable.  It  contained  stuffed  specimens  of  all 
the  leading  types  of  animals  studied  in  class. 

A  class  I  found  of  much  interest  was  the  beginning  class  in 
English.  This  subject  is  begun  in  the  third  year  of  the  Real- 
schule,  which  corresponds  to  the  sixth  grade  in  American 
schools,  and  is  continued  for  four  years,  or  till  the  end  of  the 
•course.  The  members  of  the  class  averaged  twelve  and  one- 
half  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Henk,  the  teacher  in  charge,  had  made  English  his 
major  subject  in  the  university,  and  had  spent  five  months  in 
the  United  States.  He  spoke  English  readily,  although  with  a 
foreign  accent.  This  accent,  especially  as  it  was  doubly  and 
trebly  reflected  by  the  class,  was  the  only  point  deserving  of 
adverse  criticism  that  came  to  my  attention.  One  could  under- 
stand the  English  of  the  boys,  but  that  was  all.  The  criticism 
often  applied  to  American  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  that 
they  cannot  speak  the  languages  they  teach  accurately  enough 
to  teach  pronunciation,  applied  here. 

But  in  spite  of  this  criticism.  Dr.  Henk's  teaching  was  highly 
successful.  The  class  had  been  studying  the  subject  less  than 
a  year,  yet  fully  one  half  of  the  discussion  was  carried  on  in 
English.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the  boys  will  certainly 
have  the  ability  to  make  themselves  understood  in,  and  to 
understand  the  language.  The  method  Dr.  Henk  used  may 
be  termed  the  natural  method.  Grammar  was  subordinated  to 
content  and  to  vocabulary.  The  text  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  contained  some  grammatical  instruction,  but  dealt  in 
the  main  with  the  common  objects  in  the  child's  environment. 
The  sentences  in  the  text  were  read  first  in  English  without 
translating ;  next  they  were  freely  translated  into  good  German ; 
next  came  a  discussion,  or  conversation,  in  English  about  the 
things  dealt  with  in  the  text;  and  in  conclusion  the  teacher 
dictated  sentences  in  German  to  the  class  which  were  to  be  at 
•once  written  out  in  English.  These  sentences  dealt  with  the 
^ame  subjects  and  embodied  in  the  main  the  same  words  used 
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in  the  text.  After  the  dictation  the  sentences  were  assigned  by 
twos  to  different  pupils  to  be  placed  upon  the  board,  and  all- 
joined  in  making  corrections.  This  is  to  be  especially  com- 
mended from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view.  The  pupils  them- 
selves got  the  benefit  of  making  the  corrections  and  stating, 
reasons  therefor,  and  the  teacher  was  not  burdened  witb 
papers  to  be  corrected  at  home,  a  tedious,  thankless  task  at 
best.  A  teacher's  time  and  energy  should  be  spent  in  worthier 
ways.  He  needs  all  the  time  he  can  get  for  recreation  and  for 
further  study,  things  that  profit  the  class  no  less  than  himself.. 
The  truly  successful  teacher  may  be  told  by  the  amount  of 
work  he  does  not  do  for  the  class,  but  which  he  gets  the  class 
to  do  by  skillful  direction. 

The  Volkschule  I  visited  had  been  opened  only  three  months 
before,  and  so  was  not  yet  thoroughly  organized.  At  least,  all 
the  teachers  I  talked  with  thought  the  school  was  not  yet  ivt 
running  order,  but  this  fact  was  not  evident  to  me.  The 
building,  as  well  as  the  equipment,  was  new.  But  even  in» 
this  new  building  benches  instead  of  individual  seats  were  used,, 
a  custom  that  was  general  in  Hamburg.  Each  pupil,  however,, 
had  a  separate  compartment  for  his  books,  which  was  fitted 
with  a  sliding  top  that  made  standing  at  the  seat  convenient. 
The  rooms  were  uniformly  lighted  on  the  left  side — only  the 
left. 

I  came  to  this  school  just  before  the  last  hour  of  the  day  and 
so  visited  but  one  class.  This  was  a  class  in  elementary 
science  or  nature  study  in  the  grade  corresponding  to  our 
seventh.  The  class  had,  for  some  time,  been  studying  atmos- 
pheric pressure  as  related  to  man,  and  the  topic  for  the  day  was 
the  pump.  The  topic  of  the  siphon  had  been  finished  in  the 
previous  lesson  and  was  briefly  reviewed.  Every  boy  in  that 
class  appeared  to  be  able  to  explain  the  action  of  the  siphon 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Grotjahn,  the  teacher  in  charge,, 
taught  the  subject  of  the  pump  was  an  object  lesson  in  concrete 
pedagogy.  Just  one  point  was  taken  up  at  a  time,  and  this  waa 
dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  till  it  seemed  that  the  most  stupid 
must  understand ;  and  then  the  next  related  point  was  taken  up.. 
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As  means  of  illustration,  Mr.  Grotjahn  had  a  glass  pump  and 
a  vessel  filled  with  water.  A  diagram  of  the  pump  was  also 
drawn  upon  the  board  as  the  lesson  progressed.  This  was 
copied  into  permanent  notebooks  by  the  boys.  At  the  close  of 
the  hour  the  ground  that  had  been  covered  was  summed  up. 
In  doing  this  the  boys  that  recited  stepped  before  the  class  and 
concretely  illustrated  each  point  described. 

This  lesson  was  as  much  a  lesson  in  language  as  in  science. 
The  form  of  expression  was  given  attention  in  every  recitation » 
which  is  true  also  in  America,  but  in  Germany  a  feature  is 
emphasized  that  is  with  us  too  often  omitted.  This  is  distinct 
enunciation.  When  a  boy  failed  to  speak  a  word  distinctly  he 
was  drilled  till  he  did  speak  it  distinctly,  and  the  result  was 
noteworthy.  Not  only  do  the  pupils  in  school  articulate  well, 
but  the  habit  is  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  carried  over  into 
life.  Germans,  as  a  class,  give  sharp  expression  to  each  syl- 
lable, a  habit  that  is  acquired  through  persistent  drill  in  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  the  school  was  dismissed.  The 
dismissal  was  informal,  and  fully  half  of  the  boys  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  me.  After  they  had  gone  I  asked  Mr.  Grot- 
jahn if  the  boys  had  been  requested  or  specially  taught  to  treat 
visitors  that  way.  He  said  they  had  not.  They  simply  meant 
to  be  friendly,  a  result  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  school  and  of 
home  training. 

This  spirit  of  friendliness  and  co-operation  between  teachers 
and  pupils  deserves  comment.  It  was  no  less  in  evidence  here 
than  in  the  Realschule,  and  I  found  it  again  in  the  training 
department  of  the  Seminar.  The  teachers  and  pupils  were 
pulling  together,  and  they  were  d^ing  so  effectively.  But  this 
is  not  true  everywhere  in  Germany.  Mr.  Grotjahn  had  been 
teaching  in  one  of  the  Prussian  cities  till  the  previous  year, 
where,  he  said,  just  the  opposite  spirit  prevailed.  He  was 
delighted  with  his  change  to  Hamburg,  and  felt  that,  owing  to 
this  spirit  of  friendliness,  he  was  accomplishing  as  much  again. 

At  the  Seminar  I  learned  that  the  teachers  held  it  as  one  of 
their  aims  to  foster  this  spirit  of  co-operation.  They  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  school  system,  and  Principal 
Lepzien  took  just  pride  in  its  success  at  Hamburg.     But  one 
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must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  spirit  was  gained 
through  laxity  of  discipline,  or  that  it  resulted  therein.  As 
a  final  appeal,  corporal  punishment  was  reserved  and  was 
occasionally  used. 

At  the  Seminar  I  visited  the  class  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, the  class  in  physics,  and  I  saw  two  practice  teachers  at 
work.  The  history  of  education  was  taught  by  Dr.  Lepzien, 
the  principal  of  the  school.  He  opened  the  hour  by  calling  for 
a  review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  hour,  and  then  proceeded 
with  an  informal  lecture  on  John  Locke.  The  aim  of  the 
course  was  a  restricted  one,  as  is  true  also  in  many  of  our  nor- 
mal schools.  Instead  of  covering  the  whole  field  of  educational 
history,  it  was  the  aim  to  make  a  somewhat  exhaustive  study 
of  the  chief  educational  leaders  and  tendencies  since  the  Renais- 
sance, and  especially  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Volkschule. 

The  class  in  physics  had  up  for  discussion  and  illustration 
certain  phases  of  static  electricity.  The  teacher  kept  in  the 
background  and  led  the  members  of  the  class  to  observe  and 
discover  for  themselves.  The  laboratory  equipment  was  excep- 
tionally complete.  The  apparatus,  like  the  building,  was  new, 
and  nothing  essential  appeared  to  be  lacking.  The  lecture 
desk  was  conveniently  fitted  with  gas,  electricity,  motive  power 
and  a  recently  invented  style  of  air-pump.  But  the  teacher 
modestly  warned  me  not  to  take  their  equipment  as  a  sample  of 
all  Grermany,  explaining  that  their  school  was  new,  Hamburg 
a  comparatively  rich  city,  etc.  The  conclusion  one  may 
dlraw,  however,  is  that  German  schools  are  alive  to  every 
available  opportunity  for  advancement.  The  latest  appliances 
are  installed  whenever  and  wherever  conditions  permit.  In 
Hamburg,  at  least,  apparatus,  maps  and  pictures  are  more 
abundantly  supplied  than  in  most  American  cities. 

The  training  school  contained  over  six  hundred  children,  and 
was  in  the  same  building  as  the  Seminar.  It  formed  a  part  of 
the  city  school  system,  but  was  given  what  seemed  to  me  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  other  schools.  The  pupils  were 
selected  so  that  only  the  upper  third  of  any  class  was  admitted 
to  this  school.  Given,  also,  a  selected  corps  of  teachers,  this 
produced  a  school  that  was  ideal  rather  than  a  sample  of  the 
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actual  conditions  the  Seminar  student  would  meet  after  grad- 
uation. The  student  was,  however,  furnished  with  the  con- 
crete embodiment  of  a  high  standard. 

The  work  of  the  two  practice  teachers  I  saw  in  the  training 
school  needs  little  comment.  The  young  men  came  to  the 
work  with  the  right  spirit,  and,  although  they  had  been  teach- 
ing only  three  months,  they  taught  like  veterans.  One  had 
charge  of  a  class  in  religion  in  what  corresponds  to  our  fifth 
grade,  while  the  other  gave  an  Anschauung  (object)  lesson  in 
the  primary  grade.  The  object  lesson  dealt  primarily  with 
the  schoolroom  bench,  and  developed  into  a  lesson  on  forests, 
lumbering,  measuring  and  the  use  of  tools. 

The  class  in  religion  was  reading  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  in 
an  edition  of  the  Bible  especially  printed  for  school  use.  The 
lesson  was  one  essentially  in  reading  and  history,  and  all  places 
mentioned  were  located  on  a  wall  map.  A  map  corresponding 
to  this  was  also  developed  on  the  blackboard.  The  reading 
was  uniformly  excellent,  which  was  owing  to  the  selected  class 
of  pupils  probably  even  more  than  to  superior  teaching. 

The  profession  of  teaching  has  reached  a  status  in  Germany 
quite  unrealized  in  America.  It  is  entered  by  many  strong 
men  who  remain  in  it  for  life.  In  the  Volkschule  about  four 
fifths  of  the  teachers  were  men,  and  in  the  Realschule  and  in 
the  Seminar  I  visited  they  were  all  men.  Even  the  teachers 
in  the  training  school  of  the  Seminar  were  all  men.  In  Ham- 
burg, as  a  whole,  about  two  thirds  of  the  teachers  are  men,  and 
one  third  women. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  salaries  of  these  teachers 
are,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  salaries  of  corresponding 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  The  salaries  in  the  Realschule^ 
varied  from  $i,ooo  to  $2,250,  and  the  director's  salary  went  up 
to  $3,000.*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  initial  salary  was 
^1,000,  and  that  this  was  gradually  raised  to  $2,250.  The 
maximum  salary  and  the  rate  of  increase  were  alike  for  all. 
The  reader  himself  may  make  comparisons  with  the  salaries 
paid  in  American  high  schools.     To  make  the  comparisons 

*  In  giving  these  figures  I  am  dividing  the  number  of  marks  received  per  year 
by  four. 
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fair  he  should  select  cities  of  about  the  size  of  Hamburg,  such 
as  Boston,  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis.  He  should  remember,, 
too,  that  money,  as  a  rule,  goes  farther  in  Germany  than  in 
America.  One  intelligent  German  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
for  them  the  mark  (about  twenty-five  cents)  would  purchase 
about  as  much  as  the  dollar  would  for  us,  but  this  was  clearly 
an  exaggeration.  It  is  true,  however,  that  clothing  and  many 
of  the  staple  articles  of  food  are  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in 
America,  and  to  say  that  money  goes  fifty  per  cent  farther^ 
especially  for  the  economical  German,  is  to  give  a  conservative 
estimate. 

In  the  Hamburg  Volkschule  the  salaries  for  men  varied  from 
$600  to  $1,150,  while  those  for  women  varied  from  $400  to- 
$750.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  maximum  is  reached  I  did 
not  ascertain,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  be  slow.  In  Leipzig, 
where  the  salaries  are  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  lower  than  in 
Hamburg,  women  reach  the  maximum  in  thirteen  years,  and 
men  in  twenty. 


Tendencies  in   the  £/ntrance  Requirements 

o.f  State  Normal  Schools 

PROFBSSOR  JOSEPH  M.  GWINN,  DBPARTMKNT  OF  EDUCATION,  TULANE 

UNIVERSITY,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

|HIS  information  on  entrance  requirements  was 
obtained  from  fifty  pairs  of  catalogues  of  state 
normal  schools  for  the  years  1895  and  1905,  and 
from  questionnaire  returns  from  forty  presidents 
of  normal  schools.  There  are  thirty  of  the  thirty- 
six  states  of  the  United  States  having  state  normal 
schools  in  1895  included  in  this  study.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  represented  both  in  the 
list  of  catalogues  and  in  the  replies  from  presidents,  so  that 
the  facts  set  forth  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
present  status  of  and  the  recent  tendencies  in  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  state  normal  schools  of  the  whole  of  the  United 
States. 

The  statements  in  the  catalogues  concerning  entrance  require- 
ments are  pretty  generally  vague.  One  feels  on  reading  these 
statements  that  the  vagueness  is  intentional,  so  that  if  a  candi- 
date is  not  able  to  enter  by  one  route  he  may  get  in  by  another, 
which  is  often  by  grace  of  the  president.  What  the  catalogues 
gave  on  entrance  requirements  has  been  supplemented  by 
information  given  by  normal  school  presidents  in  response  to 
a  question  on  entrance  requirements  included  in  my  question" 
naire.  The  data  given  below  refer  to  entrance  to  the  lowest 
regular  normal  course,  and  do  not  include  entrance  to  pre- 
paratory or  sub-normal  courses. 

189s  "9P5 

No.  of    Per  cent  of    No.  of    Per  cent  of 
Entrance  requirements  schools      schools      schools      schools 

Less  than  graduation  from  8th  grade,  4848 

Graduation  from  8th  grade  and  rural  school,  37            74            22            44 

One  year  high  school  work,  o             o            10           20 

Graduation  from  four  jears'  high  school,  9            x8            14            28 

Thirty-five  of  the  fifty  schools  have  not  changed  entrance 
requirements  in  the  ten  years.  No  school  has  lowered  its 
entrance,  while  thirty  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  raised  their 
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entrance.  Of  the  fifteen  raising  their  entrance  requirements 
nine  have  preparatory  or  sub-normal  courses »  so  that  thirty-five 
schools  or  seventy  per  cent  admit  students  on  graduation  from 
the  elementary  grades  or  from  the  rural  school.  The  most 
marked  increase  in  entrance  requirements  is  found  in  New 
York,  California,  Indiana  and  Nebraska. 

There  is  manifest  a  tendency  to  raise  the  entrance  require- 
ments, but  not  without  continuing  a  preparatory  course.  If 
these  preparatory  courses  are  included,  and  they  should  be,  the 
most  marked  fact  in  regard  to  entrance  is  the  tendency  to  re- 
main stationary  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  graduates  from 
elementary  grades  and  rural  schools  to  be  able  to  take  up  some 
normal  work.  That  seventy  per  cent  of  the  schools  admit 
pupils  of  such  preparation  needs  some  explanation. 

In  response  to  my  question  :  Why  are  entrance  requirements 
so  low?  fifteen  normal  school  presidents  gave  reasons  as  set 
forth  in  four  type  answers  quoted  below : — 

**To  be  of  service  to  the  common  schools,  since  those  who 
graduate  from  higher  courses  do  not  teach  in  the  country." 

^^  Lack  of  high  schools  and  inefiiciency  in  the  work  and 
equipment  of  those  already  established." 

*^  Low  salaries  and  great  need  of  teachers  of  fair  ability  in  a 
rapidly  growing  state." 

*<  Law  requires  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 
The  stress  will  have  to  be  laid  on  the  graduating  end  of  the 
course." 

While  all  desire  a  higher  entrance,  and  would  pretty  gen- 
erally agree  to  the  four  years'  high  school  standard  as  stated  by 
the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  yet  it  seems  that  the  con- 
ditions still  exist  which  were  recognized  by  the  Committee  on 
Normal  Schools*  in  1899,  ii^^king  it  temporarily  necessary  to 
ofifer  a  normal  school  course  with  a  lower  standard  for  entrance. 
The  situation  has  been  very  well  stated  by  Frank  H.  Clark  : 
<<  High  school  graduates  are  too  few  to  begin  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  material  out  of  which  to  develop  teachers.  It  is  all 
right  to  set  thp  standard  high,  and  come  to  it  if  we  can,  but  in 
the  greater  number  of  states  such  a  standard  is  a  simple  impos- 

*N.  E.  A.  Report,  1899,  page  84a 
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sibility.  The  state  must  and  does  authorize  the  certification  of 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  covering  but  little  more 
than  the  completion  of  the  common  branches  in  our  rural 
schools.  The  state,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  deny  to  that 
individual  (who  is  thus  given  authority  to  teach)  the  privilege 
of  admission  and  attendance  upon  a  school  which  purposes  to 
teach  him  how  to  teach.  To  empower  one  to  perform  a  func- 
tion, and  deny  him  the  instruction  as  to  how  to  perform  it  well, 
is  the  rankest  inconsistency.  The  tendency  which  demands  a 
high  school  education  as  an  admission  requirement  is  one 
which  draws  our  normals  away  from  the  rural  schools  more 
and  more."  * 

Information  on  whether  normal  graduates  are  finding  employ- 
ment in  rural  schools,  obtained  from  twenty-four  schools,  show 
that  of  the  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  grad- 
uates in  1906,  but  twenty-three  per  cent  of  those  are  teaching 
in  rural  schools.  If  five  schools  in  the  list  representing  Cal- 
ifornia, Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  be  omitted  there  are  but 
six  per  cent  of  the  graduates  teaching  in  rural  schools.  While 
California  has  high  school  graduation  for  normal  school  en- 
trance, yet  many  of  her  graduates  teach  in  the  rural  schools. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  California  conditions  are  not 
typical  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  and  the  supply  of  good  teach- 
ers coming  from  other  states.  The  figures  given  above  do  not 
include  any  save  those  termed  graduates.  Several  schools 
have  rural  school  and  elementary  courses  from  which  students 
are  certificated,  and  many  of  these  and  many  others  who  com- 
plete no  course,  but  attend  for  a  short  time,  find  places  in  the 
rural  schools.  At  the  present  time,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States,  if  these  elementary  courses  were  cut  oflf  by 
the  raising  of  the  entrance  requirements  to  a  four  years'  high 
school  standard,  the  normal  schools  would  cease  to  supply  any 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

If  it  were  not  for  certain  practical  difficulties,  chiefly  finan- 
cial ones,  it  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  young  man 
and  young  woman  could  enter  a  normal  school  immediately 

*  University  of  Colorado  Investigations  in  Psychology  and  Education.  Vol. 
n,  No.  I,  page  18. 
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after  deciding  to  become  a  teacher,  and  find  there  the  courses 
and  training  best  suited  to  preparing  them  for  their  work. 
This  idea  would  involve  admitting  students  of  varying  degrees 
of  advancement  above  graduation  from  the  rural  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  does  not  oppose  having  a  course  in  the 
normal  school  requiring  a  four  years'  high  school  course  for 
entrance. 

I  agree  with  Herman  T.  Lukens,*  in  that  if  scholarship  is 
required  for  entrance,  method  is  treated  as  an  external  attach- 
ment to,  and  independent  of  scholarship.  It  is  possible  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  a  subject  with  little  attention  to  method,  and 
one  may  have  a  natural  gift  for  teaching,  but  the  most  eflicient 
way  is  to  get  scholarship  and  method  together.  I  believe  a 
fallacy  has  been  made  in  holding  that  the  normal  school,  as  a 
professional  school,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
high  school  as  do  other  professional  schools,  as  law  and  med- 
icine. An  argument  which  is  proof  that  a  high  school  course 
should  be  required  for  entrance  to  a  law  or  medical  school  is 
not  necessarily  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  normal  school. 
The  information  gained,  and  mental  habits  established  in  the 
student  by  the  high  school  course,  are  more  directly  applicable 

to  teaching ;  while  for  the  other  professions  their  worth  is  more 
general.  The  teacher  as  a  teacher  deals  with  the  same  set  of 
tacts  and  same  mental  processes  as  are  involved  in  the  aca- 
demic work  of  the  high  school.  So  what  is  academic  for  the 
law  or  medical  student  may  become  professional  for  the  teacher 
if  the  subject  is  presented  with  a  view  to  the  teaching  of  it,  or 
its  direct  use  in  the  teaching  of  other  kindred  subjects.  Those 
subjects  which  give  the  lawyer  the  most  specific  help  are 
taught  him  in  the  law  school ;  there  he  gets  the  matter  and 
the  method  together.  From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  normal  school  may  rightly  teach  that  in  its  course, 
which  is  academic  in  relation  to  other  professions,  but  is  truly 
professional  from  its  own  point  of  view.  The  point  here  is 
that  whether  a  study  is  regarded  as  academic  or  professional, 
depends,  not  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  itself,  as 
on  the  point  of  view  and  purpose  dominant  in  its  presentation. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  high  school 
education  is  not  desirable  for  entrance,  or  that  the  normal  school 
should  engage  in  teaching  high  school  subjects.     It  is  desirable 

♦  N.  E.  A.  Report,  1905,  page  539. 
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4hat  those  entering  the  normal  have  scholarship  quite  equal  to 
that  given  by  the  high  school.  Since  scholarship  is  essential 
in  fitting  one  to  teach,  if  the  normal  school  finds  it  lacking  in 
the  entering  student,  it  becomes  clearly  a  necessary  part  of  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  to  supply  the  needed  scholarship. 

In  setting  entrance  requirements  the  normal  school  will  have 
to  consider  (i)  the  needs  and  demands  for  making  efficient 
teachers  in  the  classes  of  schools  for  which  the  normal  school 
prepares,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  schools  from  which 
normal  students  come  can  be  expected  to  meet  these  demands.* 

If  there  are  sufficient  high  schools  offering  four  years'  courses, 
then  the  normal  school  would  not  need  in  any  sense  to  parallel 
the  high  school  in  its  work,  provided  the  high  school  course 
met  the  ^*  needs  and  demands  for  making  efficient  teachers." 
The  present  high  school  course  has  been  largely  shaped  under 
the  influence  of  the  college  and  university,  and  since  these 
have  not  had  normal  school  entrance  or  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  mind,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  type  high  school 
•course  fails  to  meet  the  <'  needs  and  demands." 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  set  forth  the  content  of 
a  high  school  course,  which  would  best  prepare  for  normal 
school  entrance.  To  give  the  recommended  courses  would 
take  up  much  space.  For  the  full  treatment  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
N.  E.  A.  Report  for  1899,  page  840;  **The  Modern  High 
School  Curriculum  as  Preparation  for  a  Two  Years'  Normal 
^School  Course,"  by  President  Felmley,  and  others,  in  N.  E.  A. 
Report  for  1905,  page  524;  **  Normal  School  Regulations," 
New  York  State  Educational  Department,  issued  in  1905,  and 
incorporated  in  recent  catalogues  of  the  New  York  normal 
schools;  Year  Book,  1905,  The  Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti,  page  38 ;  Iowa  State  Normal  Catalogue,  1906, 
page  75.  All  these  recommendations  agree  in  emphasizing  (i) 
the  natural  sciences,  (2)  the  ways  and  institutions  of  man,  in- 
cluding geography,  industrial  courses  and  history,  (3)  litera- 
ture, (4)  the  arts — vocal  music,  drawing  and  oral  expression, 
more  than  for  college  entrance.  Some  algebra  and  geometry 
is  recommended,  but  not  so  much  mathematics  is  recom- 
mended as  for  the  college.  With  the  exception  of  the  New 
York  requirements  a  foreign  language  is  not  considered  essen- 
tial. The  time  saved  from  Latin  or  other  foreign  language 
work  is  devoted  to  increased  training  in  the  first  four  mentioned 
subjects,  and  to  reviews  of  some  branches  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

*  Educational  Review,  Vol.  VII,  page  i6,  R.  H.  Thurston. 
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Jamestown  E^xposition 

JANE  A.   STEWART,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

|HE  building  devoted  to  higher  education  at  the^ 
Jamestown  Exposition  is  an  interesting  place. 
For  here  have  been  brought  together  the  displays 
of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  exhibiting 
at  the  Virginia  Fair.  Those  represented  are 
chiefly  from  the  East  and  South.  Many  of  the 
leading  higher  institutions  are  here.  And  each 
has  endeavored  to  exploit  its  own  particular- 
vantage  point  of  historical  prestige ;  of  location  ;  of  professional 
learning  and  invention  ;  and  of  academic  opportunity. 

Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard  and  Rutgers  ;  William  and  Mary  ; 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Johns  Hopkins  are  all  in 
the  arena  as  representatives  of  the  oldest  established  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  country.  William  and  Mar}'' 
yields  the  palm  to  Harvard  in  point  of  operation ;  but  clings  to 
its  claim  of  leadership  as  <^  first  in  antecedents,"  which  are  said 
to  go  back  to  the  college  proposed  in  Henrico  in  1619,  and  to 
the  project  for  a  college  in  Virginia,  agitated  as  early  as  161 7, 
three  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  An  Indian  massacre  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise,  but 
after  many  years  the  original  intention  was  consummated  in 
the  college  established  in  1693  at  Middle  Plantation  (now 
Williamsburg)  and  named  in  honor  of  the  ruling  monarchs, 
William  and  Mary. 

A  great  chart  upon  the  wall,  lettered  in  black,  tabulates  the 
**  Priorities  "  of  William  and  Mary,  which  makes  most  interest- 
ing reading.  Few  people,  even  in  higher  educational  activities, 
know  that  William  and  Mary  is  the  first  college  that  received 
its  charter  direct  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  only  one 
that  received  its  coat  of  arms  from  the  College  of  Heralds  in^ 
London;  the  first  to  have  a  full  faculty  of  professors  (1729)  ; 
to  adopt  the  lecture  system,  to  establish  the  elective  and  honor 
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systems  (1779)  ;  to  widen  its  scope  into  that  of  a  university 
(1779)  ;  to  establish  courses  in  municipal  and  constitutional 
law  (1779),  modern  languages  (1779),  political  economy 
(1779),  and  history  (1803)  ;  to  organize  a  Greek  letter  inter- 
collegiate fraternity,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  and  to 
award  gold  medals  as  collegiate  prizes,  donated  by  Lord 
Botetourt  in  1771. 

Another  chart  indexes  the  names  of  the  great  alumni  and 
students  of  the  college  and  what  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
making  and  development  of  the  Union.  These  include  Peyton 
Randolph,  the  first  President  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(1774),  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Tyler,  Sr.,  Edmund  Randolph, 
James  Monroe,  John  Marshall,  General  Winfield  Scott,  many 
congressmen,  foreign  ministers,  and  twelve  governors  of  states. 

The  center  portion  of  the  section  is  filled  by  a  large  model  of 
the  college  buildings  and  grounds,  with  the  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt  on  the  campus,  and  the  old  houses,  still  use^,  on 
Palace  Green.  The  model,  it  appears,  is  the  work  of  the 
children  of  the  practice  school  connected  with  the  college.  On 
the  wall  are  excellent  maps  and  freehand  drawings,  the  work  of 
undergraduates.  A  fine  portrait  painting  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
graces  the  whole.  « 

Priceless  historical  relics  have  been  brought  from  Philadel' 
phia  to  adorn  the  remarkably  fine  exhibit  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  dark  blue  and  red  University  colors  form 
the  canopy  and  rich  draperies.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by 
two  large  bronze  statues,  *' The  Wrestlers,"  brought  from  the 
University  Museum,  which  has  loaned  many  of  its  rare  treas- 
ures for  the  Exhibit.  Here  is  the  Rittenhouse  clock,  still  going 
and  keeping  good  time,  presented  to  the  University  by  David 
Rittenhouse  in  1790.  Bricks  from  Nippur,  the  copy  of  the 
original  book  containing  the  proposals  of  Franklin,  Benjamin 
Franklin  prints,  the  most  valuable  in  existence,  original  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  documents,  the  first  Edison  lamp,  and  the 
first  three  telephone  transmitters,  are  among  the  interesting 
objects  shown  in  the  guarded  glass  cases* 

A  stand  contains  a  small  wooden  model  of  the  first  home  of 
the  University  in  two  small  buildings,  and  photographs  show 
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the  growth  of  the  institution  during  the  decades  since  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  coadjutors  founded  it.  Among  the  statuary 
and  paintings  are  busts  of  Franklin » the  founder;  of  William 
Smith,  the  first  provost;  of  James  Wilson »  founder  of  the  law 
department;  of  Dr.  John  Morgan,  founder  of  the  medical 
department;  and  eight  interesting  bronze  models  by  Dr.  R. 
Tait  McKenzie,  which  include  his  models  of  the  *'  Athlete/' 
^*  Sprinter/'  ''Juggler,"  and  «'  Competitor." 

That  21,874  degrees  have  been  conferred  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  up  to  1906,  and  a  total  of  47,000  students 
have  been  registered  from  many  lands,  are  among  the  facts  on 
the  statistical  charts.  A  bone  tray,  showing  how  bones  are 
stored  in  the  bone  library,  is  among  the  illustrations  of  methods, 
and  a  collection  of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes  of  books  by 
U.  P.  men  and  faculty,  attests  the  literary  ability  of  the 
professors  and  graduates. 

On  the  outer  wall  hangs  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, with  the  names  marked  in  red  and  blue  ink  of  the 
nine  signers  who  fostered  the  University  and  gave  it  its  start. 
These  are  John  Penn,  Wm.  Paca,  Jas.  Wilson,  Geo.  Clymer, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Robert  Morris,  Thos.  McKean,  Francis 
Hopkinson  and  Benj.  Franklin. 

^  The  old  college  charter  and  ancient  diplomas  with  old  cata- 
logues hold  the  attention  in  Rutgers  exhibit.  Theo  Freling- 
huysen  and  Garrett  Hobart  are  among  the  great  men  of 
Rutgers,  pictured  on  the  wall.  The  college  red  and  black  are 
everywhere,  contrasting  with  the  pretty  blue  and  white  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  near  by,  which  is 
here  with  a  well  set  up  exhibit  of  its  work  and  methods.  One 
notices  here  the  studies  in  food  analysis  in  the  case  on  the  wall ; 
the  fine  models  in  clay,  basketry  and  loom  work;  the  color 
studies  and  landscape  compositions. 

A  classical  model  of  its  college  buildings  and  campus  in  a 
big  glass  case  represents  Yale  University.  Photographs  of 
Paul  Tulane  and  Caroline  Tilton  adorn  the  section  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  whose  student  body  now  numbers 
1,869,  ^^^  ^^^  alumni  6,305.  The  college  pennant  and  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Baltimore  decorate  the  space  allotted  to  the  Woman's 
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College  of  Baltimore;  and  in  big  letters  on  one  of  the  leaf 
cabinets  attention  is  called  to  i  Thessalonians  v.  23,  reminding 
the  visitor  that  this  is  a  Methodist  institution. 

Striking  yellow  and  black  pennants  and  bunting  attract  the 
eye  in  Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia,  which  is  chiefly  a 
fine  picture  gallery  of  leading  college  men,  founders,  faculty 
and  graduates. 

Dartmouth  is  here  with  handsome  portraits,  library  and 
exhibits  of  the  course  of  study. 

Rows  of  red  and  green  bound  volumes  of  substantial  appear- 
ance cover  nearly  the  entire  side  wall  in  the  Johns  Hopkins' 
exhibit.  The  college  arms  and  motto,  Veritas  vos  Liberabit^ 
are  over  the  entrance.  The  practical  scientific  work  of  Johns 
Hopkins  is  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  oyster  in  the  large 
case,  showing  the  bivalve  in  all  stages  of  its  development ;  its 
enemies,  best  types,  etc.,  with  works  written  on  the  subject  by 
Johns  Hopkins  men.  The  inventive  ability  of  the  faculty  is 
illustrated  by  various  instruments  devised  by  the  scientists  of 
the  university,  one  apparatus  being  useful  for  producing  and 
studying  the  spectrum  of  the  sun. 

A  most  comprehensive  exhibit  is  that  made  by  the  University 
of  Ohio,  and  one  which  is  distinguished  for  its  object-lesson 
features.  Every  department  is  illustrated  in  some  practical^ 
concrete  way,  appealing  to  both  the  eye  and  mind.  A  case  is 
allotted  to  each,  and  the  result  is  a  singularly  effective  display. 
The  department  of  horticulture  and  forestry  is  well  illustrated 
by  samples  of  all  the  different  forms  of  grafting ;  that  of  animal 
husbandry  by  wool  in  all  its  stages  and  processes ;  pharmacy 
by  a  pharmaceutical  cabinet  containing  bottles  of  drugs,  la- 
beled ;  mechanical  engineering  by  models  of  machines ;  agri- 
cultural extension  by  seed  and  woods ;  art  on  a  big  screen 
cabinet ;  literature  by  a  library ;  composition  by  notebooks 
and  theses,  and  so  on. 

The  higher  educational  exhibit  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
includes  also  that  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
is  quite  appropriately  housed  in  three  cottages  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  village.  Demonstrations  are  made  of  practical  and  civil 
engineering,  bacteriology  and  horticulture ;  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  displays  being  the  crop  pest  room.  This  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  the  methods  of  the  extermination  of  the 
various  insects  that  are  fatal  to  plant  and  vegetable  life,  includ- 
ing the  <<army  bug/'  which  has  been  destro}ring  the  foliage 
and  lawns  of  the  Exposition  grounds.  Agricultural  and  ex- 
periment station  work»  including  a  milk  and  creamery  plant, 
may  also  be  studied  here. 

Taken  altogether,  the  higher  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Virginia  Fair,  while  not  by  any  means  complete,  is  fairly 
illustrative  of  distinguished  types  of  the  American  college  and 
university.  Visiting  it,  the  uninitiated  may  get  a  fair  idea  of 
what  is  being  achieved  by  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  land — their  origin,  plans,  scope,  personnel  and  purpose. 
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FLORENCE  MILNER 


Like  children  we  may  crave  all  happiness, 

All  joy  require. 
But  are  we  children  that  we  needs  must  gain 

Our  each  desire? 
Life-tutored,  we  may  see,  in  bitter  pain 

Each  hope  expire, 
Each  fond  ambition  fail,  and  yet  confess 

Our  lives  entire. 


Editorial 

THERE  is  a  group  of  mental  experiences,  more  or  less  participated 
in  by  all,  which  are  commonly  described  as  spiritual.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  physical  and  of  the  intellectual  ideals  as  related  to  teach- 
ing. We  desire  to  speak  in  this  paragraph  of  the  spiritual  equipment 
of  the  ideal  teacher.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  draw  an  exact  line  between 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.  But  in  general  those  experiences 
which  have  to  do  with  right  and  wrong ;  those  which  reveal  within 
the  mind  a  sense  of  obligation  and  duty ;  those  which  awaken  in  one 
the  thought  of  a  higher  power  and  a  belief  in  a  personal  being  who  is 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe;  these  ethical,  moral  and 
religious  experiences  are  called  spiritual ;  and  the  mental  faculties  by 
which  they  are  called  into  being  are  called  spiritual  or  soul  powers. 
To  train  these  faculties  so  that  they  shall  act  habitually  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  the  approval  of  conscience  and  promote  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  is  to  develop  character.  The 
possession  of  a  spiritually  trained  and  perfect  character  is  the  sign  and 
seal  of  ideality  in  him  who  would  teach  others  how  to  think,  how  to 
grow,  and  how  to  live.  Just  as  a  physically  well  and  even  beautiful 
person  may  be  an  ignoramus,  so  a  highly  educated  and  mentally  well- 
endowed  person  may  be  disagreeable,  vicious  and  positively  harmful 
in  his  influence  over  others — all  the  more  so  for  his  physical  and 
intellectual  superiority — unless  he  adds  graces  of  character  and  con- 
secration of  life. 

These  spiritual  qualities  will  make  the  teacher  patient  and  long- 
sufiering  with  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  poor  pupil ;  they  will  tell 
how  to  apportion  praise  and  commendation  to  those  who  do  well; 
they  will  gain  and  give  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding  between 
teacher  and  pupils.  They  will  impress  the  school  with  a  sense  of  the 
teacher's  sincerity  and  real  love  for  the  work.  They  will  reveal 
depths  of  motive  and  heights  of  aspiration,  and  exert  an  influence 
against  evil  and  in  behalf  of  good  that  will  be  of  infinite  value.  This 
may  all  come  about  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  A  truly  spiritual- 
minded  person  never  flaunts  his  convictions  and  motives  in  people's 
faces.  There  may  not  be — there  need  not  be  any  public  exhibition  of 
religious  forms  or  preferences.  But  the  spirit  of  religion  will  be  in  the 
life.  We  cannot  think  of  an  irreligious  person  being  an  ideal  teacher. 
A  clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a  sensitive  conscience,  a  consecrated 
spirit  of  service,  a  perception  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  other 
lives,  and  a  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being  are 
surely  necessary  to  complete  our  thought  of  the  equipment  of  one  who 
would  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  great  profession  of  teaching. 
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interesting  displays  being  the  crop  pest  room.  This  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  the  methods  of  the  extermination  of  the 
various  insects  that  are  fatal  to  plant  and  vegetable  life,  includ- 
ing the  <<army  bug/'  which  has  been  destro}ring  the  foliage 
and  lawns  of  the  Exposition  grounds.  Agricultural  and  ex-  | 
periment  station  work,  including  a  milk  and  creamery  plant, 
may  also  be  studied  here. 

Taken  altogether,  the  higher  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Virginia  Fair,  while  not  by  any  means  complete,  is  fairly- 
illustrative  of  distinguished  types  of  the  American  college  and 
university.  Visiting  it,  the  uninitiated  may  get  a  fair  idea  of 
what  is  being  achieved  by  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  land — their  origin,  plans,  scope,  personnel  and  purpose. 
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FulfiUment 

FLORSNCB   MILNBR 

Like  children  we  may  crave  all  happiness, 

All  joy  require. 
But  are  we  children  that  we  needs  must  gain 

Our  each  desire? 
Life-tutored,  we  may  see,  in  bitter  pain 

Each  hope  expire, 
Each  fond  ambition  fail,  and  yet  confess 

Our  lives  entire. 


Editorial 

THERE  is  a  group  of  mental  experiences,  more  or  less  participated 
in  by  all,  which  are  commonly  described  as  spiritual.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  physical  and  of  the  intellectual  ideals  as  related  to  teach- 
ing. We  desire  to  speak  in  this  paragraph  of  the  spiritual  equipment 
of  the  ideal  teacher.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  draw  an  exact  line  between 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.  But  in  general  those  experiences 
which  have  to  do  with  right  and  wrong ;  those  which  reveal  within 
the  mind  a  sense  of  obligation  and  duty ;  those  which  awaken  in  one 
the  thought  of  a  higher  power  and  a  belief  in  a  personal  being  who  is 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe;  these  ethical,  moral  and 
religious  experiences  are  called  spiritual ;  and  the  mental  faculties  by 
which  they  are  called  into  being  are  called  spiritual  or  soul  powers. 
To  train  these  faculties  so  that  they  shall  act  habitually  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  the  approval  of  conscience  and  promote  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  is  to  develop  character.  The 
possession  of  a  spiritually  trained  and  perfect  character  is  the  sign  and 
seal  of  ideality  in  him  who  would  teach  others  how  to  think,  how  to 
grow,  and  how  to  live.  Just  as  a  physically  well  and  even  beautiful 
person  may  be  an  ignoramus,  so  a  highly  educated  and  mentally  well- 
endowed  person  may  be  disagreeable,  vicious  and  positively  harmful 
in  his  influence  over  others — ^all  the  more  so  for  his  physical  and 
intellectual  superiority — unless  he  adds  graces  of  character  and  con- 
secration of  life. 
I  These  spiritual  qualities  will   make  the  teacher  patient  and   long- 

i  suffering  with  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  poor  pupil ;  they  will  tell 

how  to  apportion  praise  and  commendation  to  those  who  do  well; 
they  will  gain  and  give  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding  between 
teacher  and  pupils.  They  will  impress  the  school  with  a  sense  of  the 
teacher's  sincerity  and  real  love  for  the  work.  They  will  reveal 
depths  of  motive  and  heights  of  aspiration,  and  exert  an  influence 
against  evil  and  in  behalf  of  good  that  will  be  of  infinite  value.  This 
may  all  come  about  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  A  truly  spiritual- 
minded  person  never  flaunts  his  convictions  and  motives  in  people's 
faces.  There  may  not  be — there  need  not  be  any  public  exhibition  of 
religious  forms  or  preferences.  But  the  spirit  of  religion  will  be  in  the 
life.  We  cannot  think  of  an  irreligious  person  being  an  ideal  teacher. 
A  clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a  sensitive  conscience,  a  consecrated 
spirit  of  service,  a  perception  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  other 
lives,  and  a  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being  are 
surely  necessary  to  complete  our  thought  of  the  equipment  of  one  who 
would  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  great  profession  of  teaching. 
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A  memory-picture  comes  to  us  of  an  old  teacher  of  childhood  days — 
a  quiet,  humble,  serviceable  woman  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  often 
dull  and  discouraging  routine  of  an  ungraded  country  school.  One 
day  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes — the  result 
was  pandemonium.  Returning,  her  grieved  look,  the  entire  absence 
of  anger,  her  perfect  self-control,  her  words  of  noble  scorn  for  mere 
eye  service,  and  her  clear,  winning  plea  for  real  manliness  and  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  presence  of  One  who  always  sees  and  is  never  absent, 
and  to  whom  we  are  absolutely  accountable ;  these  lessons  sunk  deep 
into  the  hearts  and  became  a  part  of  the  very  lives  of  her  pupils.  All 
else  may  be  forgotten,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  all — 
but  that  splendid  personality,  never !  Souls  were  born  in  that  homely, 
humble  room.     To  be  such  a  teacher  is  surely  a  worthy  ideal. 

THE  consolidation  of  country  schools  and  the  development  of  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  rural  districts  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant movements  in  this  country  of  large  areas  and  widely  distributed 
populations.  Thought  and  effort  and  money  have  been  expended 
almost  without  limit  on  the  city  schools,  and  we  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  splendid  school  systems  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
so  on.  But  attention  is  now  being  turned  toward  the  more  sparsely 
settled  country  districts,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  that 
country  life  can  be  vastly  enriched  and  broadened  by  a  little  effort 
directed  along  right  lines.  The  people  are  ready  for  this  movement, 
and  co-operate  heartily  with  those  who  take  the  lead.  Results  are 
quickly  realized,  and  the  work  is  likely  to  grow  constantly  larger,  to 
the  great  good  of  present  and  future  generations.  An  interesting 
demonstration  along  this  line  is  furnished  us  by  Professor  Frederick 
G.  Bonser  of  the  department  of  Education,  Western  Illinois  State 
Normal  School.  He  says  that  '^  In  September,  1904,  a  young  girl  just 
out  of  normal  school,  began  teaching  in  a  country  school  in  Magnolia 
Township,  Putnam  County,  111.  She  had  high  ideals  of  the  dignity  of 
her  work,  was  ambitious,  hardworking,  persistent.  Her  school  was 
small,  the  building  dilapidated  and  poorly  equipped,  the  site  unattrac- 
tive. Two  neighboring  schools  were  equally  typical  of  a  condition 
commonplace  in  every  state  in  our  country.  This  g^rl  had  been  fired 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  success  of  the  ideals  set  forth  by  O.  J.  Kern,  of 
Winnebago  County,  and  of  consolidation  of  schools  in  other  states. 
She  thought  consolidation,  dreamed  consolidation,  and  talked  con- 
solidation of  these  three  inefficient  country  schools.  She  won  hearers 
enough  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The 
electors  voted  down  the  proposition.     The  defeat  but  aroused  more  of 
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her  persistence,  determination  and  eloquence.  In  1906  the  three  dis- 
tricts voted  to  consolidate.  A  sympathetic  bachelor,  of  mature  years, 
gave  twenty-four  acres  for  a  campus.  A  campus  for  a  country  school ! 
Eighteen  thousand  dollars  voted  by  the  people  made  the  building  one 
of  the  best  schoolhouses  in  Illinois.  Wagons  carry  the  children  who 
are  too  remote  from  the  building  to  walk.  The  principal  of  this 
country  school  is  paid  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars.  On  the 
campus  is  an  ag^cultural  experiment  plot  of  six  acres  conducted  in 
co-operation  with  the  Agricultural  School  of  the  State  University.  A 
four-years'  high  school  course  is  offered  with  liberal  opportunity  of  elec- 
tion of  studies.  Country  boys  a&d  girls  may  here  study  agronomy,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  horticulture,  domestic  science  and  art,  and  all  phases  of 
work  vitally  related  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  a  people  living  in  the 
country.  ^  Culture '  subjects  are  not  neglected,  but  most  of  all,  the 
real  basic  interests  of  culture  among  an  agricultural  people  are  given 
due  emphasis.  The  culture  here  developing  is  more  than  a  veneer. 
A  well-graded  elementary  and  high  school  course  in  a  building  of 
exceptional  excellence,  a  campus  of  twenty-four  acres  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural work,  a  tract  of  splendid  natural  forest,  an  enlarged  country 
neighborhood  bound  into  a  sympathetically  co-operative  social  unity, 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  best  and  the  truest  in  real  country  life,  possi- 
bilities for  higher  culture  not  inferior  to  those  of  cities  of  ten  thousand 
people — these  are  the  products  of  the  two  years  of  strenuous  endeavor 
of  this  brave  girl  with  the  dynamic  ideal." 

In  Illinois  this  work  thus  splendidly  inaugurated  has  spread  until  it 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  '^  Country  Teachers'  Association  of 
Illinois,"  probably  the  first  and  only  organization  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  It  will  concern  itself  wholly  with  the  problems  and  interests 
of  country  teachers  and  schools.  Its  professed  aim  is  a  most  noble 
one ;  namely, "  to  make  life  large  and  lovely  for  the  country  child."  Its 
membership  is  already  over  three  hundred  country  teachers  and  county 
superintendents,  who  are  working  together  systematically  for  the 
uplift  and  betterment  of  country  conditions. 

THE  training  of  a  child's  emotions  is  an  important  matter  that  is 
usually  sadly  neglected,  and  sometimes  even  decried  as  unneces- 
sary and  sentimental.  But  for  the  lack  of  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  problem  by  parents  and  teachers  undoubtedly  many  a  child  has  been 
handicapped  for  life  or  wholly  ruined.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
the  proper  exercise  and  development  of  the  emotions  or  one  of  two 
things  will  happen;  either  they  will  be  extinguished  or  they  will 
expend  themselves  on  wrong  objects  and  so  become  harmful  and 
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dangerous.  Take  for  instance  the  emotion  of  affection.  Give  a  child 
a  pet,  as  a  kitten,  a  canary,  or  a  dog,  and  he  will  find  an  outlet  for 
feelings  that  clamor  within  his  heart  for  expression.  He  wants  to  love 
something  that  is  smaller  and  weaker  than  himself,  something  that  is 
in  a  measure  dependent  upon  him  and  to  which  he  can  minister.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  deprive  a  child  of  all  pets.  Something  is  lost  to 
him  thereby  that  never  will  be  supplied,  and  he  is  defrauded  of  at  least 
a  part  of  his  birthright.  A  boy  who  grows  up  without  pets  will  be 
likely  either  to  be  cold  and  unresponsive,  or  to  grow  positively  cruel 
and  hard  toward  those  who  are  smaller,  weaker  and  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  We  have  known  cases  of  children  who  took  delight  in 
tearing  down  birds'  nests,  breaking  the  eggs,  wringing  the  necks  of  the 
young  birds,  stoning  cats  and  dogs,  and  indulging  in  similar  cruelties. 
To  scold  and  punish  them  did  no  good.  Yet  such  unintelligent  treat- 
ment is  all  the  help  such  children  usually  get.  If  taken  in  time  such 
objectionable  qualities  in  a  boy's  make-up  can  be  successfully  combated 
by  giving  him  a  pet  animal  all  his  own,  with  whom  he  may  establish 
an  affectionate  comradeship.  He  will  almost  inevitably  transfer  the 
sentiments  which  he  will  cultivate  toward  the  dog  he  knows  to  all 
other  dogs  and  quite  likely  to  the  whole  animal  creation;  anci  his. 
cruelty  will  cease.  By  all  means  give  a  child  pets — real,  live  ones, 
and  not  foolish  ^*  Teddy  bears" ;  though  even  the  latter,  by  the  aid  of 
the  child's  ever  active  imagination  may  serve  the  purpose  better  thaa 
nothing. 
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BNOLAND 

The  managers  of  the  London  County  Council  elementary  schools 
have  adopted  a  report  relative  to  the  provision  of  employment  bureaus 
in  connection  with  the  schools  under  their  charge,  which  is  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  a  long-contemplated  plan  intended  to  help 
pupils,  who  go  out  from  the  schools,  in  their  efforts  to  find  suitable 
employment. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  much  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  defective  children,  while  those  who 
are  especially  clever  generally  need  no  assistance ;  it  is  the  children  of 
average  ability,  that  is,  the  great  mass  of  children  who  leave  school 
every  year,  70,000  or  80,000  in  number,  who  require  the  help  which 
these  bureaus  are  intended  to  furnish. 

Formally  stated,  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  : — 

'^  I.  To  secure  for  boys  and  girls  of  ordinary  intelligence  positions 
in  good  firms  where  the  prospect  of  continuity  of  employment  is  good. 

'*  2.  To  secure  for  boys  and  girls  of  first-rate  ability,  apprenticeship 
in  suitable  trades  or  professions,  and  the  full  advantage  of  technical 
scholarships  or  training  in  a  trade  school. 

^^3.  To  establish  friendly  relations  with  employers,  and  to  direct 
the  stream  of  children  from  elementary  schools  to  those  who  can  be 
counted  upon  to  deal  fairly  with  them." 

For  accomplishing  these  objects  it  is  proposed  to  form  in  every 
division  of  London  associations  of  school  managers,  teachers,  em- 
ployers and  leading  men  and  women  in  the  respective  boroughs,  who 
will  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  opportunities  of  work  for  young 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
children  leaving  school,  their  home  conditions  and  their  intellectual 
and  physical  capabilities,  in  order  that  they  may  assist  in  securing  for 
them  work  suited  to  their  abilities  and  needs,  or  opportunity  for  further 
training  in  some  particular  trade  or  handicraft. 

THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  in  Germany  has  been  marked  from 
first  to  last  by  the  struggle  to  secure  opportunities  for  higher  education 
and  the  opening  of  a  few  universities  to  women,  under  special  regula- 
tions, is  largely  due  to  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  women 
themselves.  But  with  the  admission  of  women  to  the  universities  there 
arose  the  more  serious  question  of  their  preparation  for  the  opportunities 
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thus  secured.  This  question,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  affects  the  entire 
problem  of  higher  education  for  women,  since  it  is  in  the  schools  pre- 
paratory to  the  universities,  that  German  youth  acquire  the  intellectual 
discipline  and  the  mastery  of  the  classics  and  of  the  sciences  required 
for  admission  to  the  fuller,  but  more  specialized,  instruction  that 
awaits  them  in  the  university. 

The  Women's  Education  Reform  Society  founded  the  first  gym- 
nasium for  girls  at  Karlsruhe  in  1893,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
gymnasium  courses  for  girls  were  founded  in  Berlin  by  Helene  Lange. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  the  Leipsic  gymnasium  courses  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  German  Women's  Society.  Similar  insti- 
tutions followed  at  Konigsberg,  Stuttgart,  Hanover  and  other  cities. 
The  girls  admitted  to  the  gymnasium  courses  must  have  passed  at  least 
six  years  in  a  girls'  high  school,  in  some  cases,  the  entire  period  (nine 
years)  of  the  high  school  cy)urse. 

The  high  schools  for  girls,  which  are  maintained  in  all  the  chief 
cities,  correspond  to  our  own  high  and  grammar  schools  combined, 
the  classics,  however,  being  omitted  from  their  curricula.  Hence, 
they  are  not  closely  correlated  with  the  gymnasium  courses  so  that 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  and  consequent  waste  of  time  in  the  preparatory 
training  of  girls  who  intend  to  enter  the  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  majority  of  girls,  the  modern  course  of  the  high  schools 
is  preferred.  The  best  means  of  meeting  this  double  purpose  has 
really  become  a  burning  question  in  Germany.  It  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  a  conference  held  in  Berlin  last  year,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Minister  of  public  instruction,  but  with  results  that  are  tentative 
merely.  The  leaders  in  the  general  movement  for  removing  dis- 
abilities which  hamper  women  students  sought  to  give  prominence  to 
the  question  in  a  second  conference,  which  was  held  at  Kassel  in 
October,  just  past.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  indicate  what,  if  any,  imme- 
diate effects  will  result  from  this  effort;  but  on  account  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  all  such  matters  are  considered  in  Germanv, 
the  continued  agitation  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  in  shaping  the 
ideals  and  methods  which  will  give  character  to  higher  education  for 
women.  We  are  coming  to  discriminate,  more  and  more,  between 
education  as  a  developing  process  which  makes  the  human  being 
better  fitted  for  intelligent  and  serviceable  life,  and  that  special  training 
which  prepares  the  individual  for  a  profession.  In  the  endeavor  to 
maintain  this  distinction  in  the  scheme  of  education  for  women, 
valuable  suggestions  are  likely  to  arise  applicable  to  higher  education 
in  itself,  considered,  without  regard  to  sex  or  to  social  classes. 
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BELGIUM — TECHNICAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS   FOR   GIRLS 

Belgium  is  particularly  distinguished  by  provision  for  the  technical 
and  industrial  education  of  girls.  The  schools  of  this  character  are 
officially  classified  as  follows:  £coles  professionnelles  (technical 
schools) ;  ^coles  professionnelles- m^nageres  (technical  and  house- 
wifery schools)  ;  ^coles  m^nag^res-professionnelles  (housewifery  and 
technical  schools) ;  cours  professionnels  et  ateliers  d'apprentissage 
(technical  courses  and  workshops  for  apprentices)  ;  ^coles  et  classes 
m^nag&res  (housewifery  schools  and  classes.) 

It  is  the  last  named,  that  is,  the  housewifery  schools,  and  classes 
which  reach,  in  particular,  the  daughters  of  the  working  people. 
Their  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  an  official  circular  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  public  instruction  in  1887,  is  '^  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  working  class  families  "  by  training  the  young  women  of 
this  class  in  the  domestic  arts  which  will  enable  them  to  manage  their 
homes  with  order  and  economy.  *'  We  believe,"  said  Minister 
Rombaut,  '*  that  if  the  home  is  kept  clean  and  attractive,  and  the 
woman  knows  how  to  conduct  the  household,  the  man  has  no  longer 
the  same  desire  for  the  public  house,  and  that  is  why  we  encourage 
these  schools  with  all  our  power." 

These  schools  for  domestic  training  are  established  by  cities  and 
towns,  or,  in  many  cases,  by  the  church,  but  whether  of  public  or 
private  origin,  if  they  conform  to  the  official  regulations  they  are 
subsidized  by  the  state.  In  many  of  the  smaller  communes,  classes 
for  teaching  domestic  economy  and  the  practice  of  domestic  arts  are 
formed  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools,  and  these,  also, 
receive  appropriations  from  the  state.  The  number  of  young  women 
profiting  by  these  opportunities  during  the  last  year  reported,  was 
about  10,000.  The  state  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
and  classes  about  $35,000,  and  local  authorities  about  $45,000.  Many 
ingenious  devices  are  employed  to  interest  parents  in  the  work,  and  to 
induce  young  girls  to  attend  upon  the  instruction.  Among  these  are 
*'  grants  of  small  sums  of  money  to  successful  pupils  for  the  purchase 
and  preparation  of  the  Sunday  dinner,  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  at 
home,  a  report  by  the  parents  upon  the  result  being  sent  to  the  school 
and  posted  in  a  prominent  place.  If  the  pupils  attend  regularly 
throughout  the  course  they  receive  at  the  end  their  own  notebooks, 
which  are  not  only  useful  but  a  source  of  pride.  In  some  cases  small 
prizes  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  or  every  three  months,  accord- 
ing to  their  behavior,  the  pupils  receive  little  rewards,  often  con- 
sisting of  something  they  have  made  from  materials  given  to  them  at 
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school.  Again,  it  became  the  practice  in  some  schools  to  give  a  small 
present  to  pupils  on  their  marriage,  generally  some  household  furniture 
or  utensil." 

WOMEN   IN   imiVSRSITY   FACULTIES 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  university  opportunities  for  women, 
it  is  an  unusual  event  when  a  woman  is  appointed  on  the  stafT  of 
university  professors,  even  in  our  own  country.  Two  cases  of  such 
appointment  that  have  recently  occurred  in  Europe  are  therefore  worth 
attention.  In  the  University  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Elise  Richter  has  been 
appointed  privat-docent  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy ;  at  the  University 
College,  Reading,  England,  Miss  Lucy  Ashcroft,  a  graduate  of  Newn- 
ham,  who  has  taken  the  Dublin  University  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  lecturer  in  mathematics.  a.  t.  s. 
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Pelfaani's  flap  of  Bottoa  and  Environs.  Henrj  Pelhatn,  in  1777,  pub- 
lished in  LfOndon  a  plan  of  Boston  with  its  environs,  including  Milton,  Dor- 
'chester,  Roxburj,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Medford,  Charlestown,  parts  of  Maiden 
and  Chelsea,  with  the  militarj  works  constructed  in  those  places  in  the  jears 
1775  and  1776.  The  size  of  the  map  was  27  by  38  inches,  scale  1,168  feet  to  an 
inch.  This  map  became  exceedinglj  rare,  but  few  copies,  mostly  imperfect  ones, 
being  extant.  Fortunately,  a  perfect  print  of  this  map  was  owned  by  a  Boston 
-collector,  and  this  has  been  reproduced  in  perfect  fac-simile,  and  published. 
This  particular  map  has  the  signature  of  Henrj  Pelham  in  ink,  and  the  copy  of 
a  pass  engraved  at  the  top.  The  map  possesses  extraordinary  value  to  all 
students  of  our  early  history,  for  by  it  one  can  see  the  exact  position  of  the 
British  and  American  troops,  Washington's  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  Put- 
nam's line  of  communication,  as  well  as  the  road  that  Lord  Percy's  troops  took 
to  Lexington;  Paul  Revere's  ride  is  plainly  outlined  as  far  as  Medford.  Not 
only  is  the  map  interesting  from  a  military  and  historical  point  of  view,  but  it 
Is  extremely  useful  in  depicting  accurately  the  residences  of  such  prominent 
people  as  Judge  Sewall,  Judge  Lee,  Lieutenant  Governor  Oliver,  Governors 
Taylor  and  Shirley,  Captain  Loring,  Colonel  Hatch,  Judge  Auchmuty,  etc.  In 
making  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of  this  map,  Mr.  Butterfield  has  done  the 
state  some  service,  while  to  students,  whether  antiquarians  or  pupils  in  elemen- 
tary and  higher  grades,  the  map  is  of  inestimable  value,  in  that  it  gives  in  con- 
venient form  a  means  of  studying  Boston  and  its  environs  not  otherwise 
obtainable.  In  particular  is  the  map  of  pertinent  worth  in  grades  of  schools 
where  American  history  is  studied;  indeed  one  cannot  gain  an  adequate  or  dis- 
tinct mental  image  of  Boston  and  the  places  adjacent  thereto  without  this  map. 
It  should  find  a  place  on  the  walls  of  every  schoolroom  in  New  England.  Pub- 
lished by  W.  A.  Butterfield,  59  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    Price,  $1.00. 

Our  Little  Braaelllan  and  Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin.  By  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.  Not  only  juvenile  but  adult  admirers  of  the  Little  Cousin  Series 
will  be  made  happy  by  the  appearance  of  these  two  books,  which  are  even 
more  fascinating,  charming  and  instructive,  if  possible,  than  the  others  of  this 
series.  We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  these  books.  The  children  who  read 
them  will  learn  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  lands,  told  in  pretty 
story  form  and  written  in  excellent,  smooth,  clear  English,  which  is  of  itself  an 
instructive  language  lesson.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  8c  Co.  Price  60  cents  a 
volume. 

Qrandmother.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  This  is  the  **  Story  of  a  Life  that 
Never  was  Lived."  It  is  by  the  same  author  as  that  quaint  little  book,  **  Mrs. 
Tree,"  but  the  young  people  will  know  her  better  through  her  ••  Captain  Jan- 
uary." Grandmother  is  as  pretty  a  story  in  its  way  as  either  of  the  two  books 
mentioned.    Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.  By  Christine  Terhune  Herrick.  This  volume, 
consisting  of  chafing-dish  receipts,  is  prettily  bound  in  cloth.  The  chapters 
are :  Sunday  Night  Suppers,  The  Sunday  Night  Supper  as  a  Small  Social 
Function,  the  Sunday  Night  Supper  for  Hot  Weather,  Unusual  Savories  and 
SweeU,  Cold  Dishes  for  the  Sunday  Night  Supper,  Chafing-dish  Creations, 
Additional  Receipts  for  Sunday  Night  Supper  Dainties.  In  the  back  of  the 
book  is  an  index.    Price,  $1.00.    Dana  Estes  8c  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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American  Birds  Studied  and  Pliotograplied  from  Life.  B7  William 
Lroyell  Finlejr.  Illustrated  from  photographB,  bj  Herman  T.  Bohlman  and  the 
author.  There  are  many  books  about  birds.  The  justification  of  this  new  one- 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  gives  us,  not  his  theories  about  birds,  but 
actual  pictures  of  them  as  he  has  found  them  with  his  camera.  There  is  na 
opportunity  here  for  a  Roosevelt-Long  controversy.  The  charm  of  the  volume 
consists  in  the  fact  that  we  are  taken  both  by  the  text  and  by  the  illustratlons- 
into  wild  woodland,  and  made  to  see  what  the  author  has  seen.  Photography 
has  become  in  these  modern  days  a  fine  art  indeed,  and  when  it  enables  us  to- 
look  into  a  dark  cavity  in  a  tree  where  a  chickadee  has  built  her  nest  and  laid 
her  eggs ;  or  to  catch  the  glint  of  the  rainbow  colors  in  the  humming  bird  as  it 
poises  itself  before  a  flower  and  inserts  its  bill  into  the  calyx  to  suck  the  nectar;^ 
or  takes  us  onto  the  top  of  a  precipitous  mountain-wall,  and  shows  us  a  hawk 
or  eagle  at  home;  then«  indeed,  it  is  a  true  and  useful  servant  of  humanity.  In 
these  days  of  nature-study,  both  teacher  and  pupil  will  find  this  volume  a 
source  of  something  more  and  better  than  mere  amusement.  It  will  inspire  to- 
accurate  work  of  observation  and  investigation.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children.  By  Sara  Cone  Bryant.  Miss  Bryant  is  well 
known  in  the  East  because  of  her  lectures  on  story  telling.  She  is  a  mistress 
of  the  art,  and  has  done  much  to  instruct  others  how  best  to  interest  children^ 
both  at  home  and  at  school,  in  that  gentle  art.  '*  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children"* 
consists  of  fifty-one  short  stories,  together  with  some  suggestions  for  the  story 
teller.  Her  instructions  aie  of  equal  value  with  the  stories.  She  shows  that 
there  are  two  valuable  types  of  story.  She  reveals  to  us  the  best  method  ot 
securing  suitable  tales,  and  tells  us  how  to  impart  them  to  others  in  the  most 
interesting  manner.  The  illustrations  of  method  given  in  the  stories  of  the 
volume  are  apt,  interesting  and  oflen  dramatic.  There  is  a  small  amount  ot 
story  in  verse.  Teachers  and  parents  will  find  this  volume  exceedingly  help- 
ful.    Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Child's  Word-Qarden.  By  J.  S.  Lansing.  This  is  a  primer  designed 
to  precede  and  accompany  the  *' Jones"  and  other  first  readers.  It  is  the  very 
first  steps  in  reading,  and  aims  to  give  the  little  reader  short  sentences  of  words 
to  be  remembered  by  their  form  when  the  first  reader  is  taken  up.  The  Word- 
Garden  is  for  the  vivid  presentation  of  words  and  sentences,  and  as  such  has  a 
distinct  place  in  the  first-grade  rooms.  The  book  is  most  delightfully  arranged 
and  printed,  the  illustrations,  mostly  in  colors,  are  all  new,  and  strikingly  illum- 
inate the  text.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Computation  and  flensuratlon.  By  P.  A.  Lambert.  This  is  a  little  work 
of  less  than  one  hundred  pages,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  afford  pertinent 
assistance  to  students  in  the  transition  period  between  the  secondary  school  and 
college.  This  transition  is  usually  disastrous  to  many  students,  largely  because 
they  have  not  been  taught  to  make  independent  use  of  what  they  have  learned. 
The  transition  should  be  accompanied  by  training  in  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  secondary  school.  Such  a  course  in  mathematics  is- 
naturally  based  on  computation  and  mensuration,  in  the  study  of  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  refer  constantly  to  his  texts  in  algebra,  geometry  and 
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trigonometrj.  In  Dr.  Lambert's  book  formulas  deriyed  In  all  elementarj  text. 
books  are  neither  proved  nor  tabulated,  the  aim  being  for  the  student  to  build  on 
the  foundation  alreadjr  laid.  In  purpose  and  execution  the  work  Is  an  admirable 
assistant  to  the  student  about  to  present  himself  for  examination  or  on  his  en- 
trance to  college.    The  Macmlllan  Company. 

Laboratory  Exercises  to  Qeneral  Zoology.  Bv  Glenn  W.  Herrick. 
This  manual  represents  the  author's  idea  of  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  a 
course  In  practical  zoology,  that,  supplemented  by  the  text,  will  constitute  a 
knowledge  of  animal  life  that  should  occupy  its  proportionate  share  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  well-rounded  person  In  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  It  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  pupil  to  acquaint  himself  through  Individual  observation  with  a 
typical  member  of  each  animal  group,  and  to  acquire  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  processes  and  characteristics  of  tliat  type.  The  directions  for  study  are 
clear  and  explicit.  Ample  directions  for  field  work  are  included.  Alternate 
leaves  are  left  blank  for  written  notes  to  be  made  by  the  pupil.  American  Book 
Company. 

Pourtll  Reader.  By  Joseph  H.  Wade  and  Emma  Sylvester.  This  is  the 
fourth  book  in  the  series  of  Language  Readers,  and  the  book  in  which  the  read- 
ing matter  first  assumes  a  distinct  literary  form.  Most  of  the  extracts  are  from 
the  writings  of  celebrated  authors,  carefully  graded  and  logically  arranged.  The 
series  Is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  among  school  readers. 
GInn  &  Co. 

Vegetable  Pliysloiogy«  By  J.  Reynolds  Green,  ScD.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  etc.  This  Is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  books  on  botany.  The  method  of  teaching  this  subject  has  completely 
changed  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  seek  now,  not  so  much  to  name  and 
classify  the  different  plants,  but  rather  to  study  the  laws  of  their  growth,  their 
place  and  purpose  in  the  universe,  and  their  methods  of  adapting  themselves  to 
their  environment,  and  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  they  were  created. 
The  volume  Is  the  record  of  a  profound  study  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  We 
know  of  no  other  book  that  deals  solely  and  at  length  with  this  single  subject. 
The  author  founds  his  work  upon  the  idea  that'*  the  peculiarities  of  external 
and  internal  form  of  which  any  particular  plant  has  become  possessed  have 
arisen  necessarily  in  connection  with  the  need  of  mechanisms  to  do  certain 
work,  to  overcome  particular  disadvantages,  and  generally  to  bring  the  organ- 
ism Into  a  satisfactory  relationship  with  the  surroundings  among  which  it  finds 
Itself."  He  modestly  calls  his  work  one  of  introduction  to  the  subject.  He 
seems  to  possess  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  plant  as  a  living  organism. 
This  book  Is  thoroughly  scientific  and  up-to-date,  yet  It  is  not  so  technical  as  to 
be  obscure.  It  is  Intelligible,  and  will  be  of  great  interest  to  every  student  of 
botany  who  would  master  the  science.  No  better  college  text-book  can  be 
found  than  this.  It  Is  a  thoroughly  teachable  book,  and  the  student  who  uses  it 
in  a  careful  and  systematic  way  will  gain  an  Insight  into  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting branches  of  natural  science.  This  is  the  second  edition.  Philadelphia : 
P.  Blacklnston's  Son  &  Co.    Price,  $3.00  net. 

Practical  Nursing :  A  text-book  for  nurses  and  a  handbook  for  all  who  care 
for  the  sick.     By  Anna  Caroline  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian 
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School  of  Nurses,  and  Amj  Elizabeth  Pope*  Instructor  in  the  same  institution. 
This  is  the  most  complete  manual  of  nursing  that  we  have  seen.  It  covers  all 
the  details,  and  ts  so  expressed  that  it  is  not  onl3r  an  excellent  text-book  for 
nurses,  but  will  also  be  of  real  senrlce  to  mothers  and  other  persons  who  wish 
to  adopt  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  the  sick.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific 
and  up-to-date,  and  yet  simple  and  readable.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  in 
every  fiimlly,  and  it  will  be  likely  to  be  in  frequent  requisition  in  cases  of 
accident  and  illness,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  useful  in  instructing 
-serirants  and  children  in  such  matters  as  the  proper  way  of  making  the  bed, 
sweeping  the  rooms,  keeping  things  cleanly,  and  other  simple  practical  matters. 
There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  in  the  interest  of  clearness  of  impression. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.75  net. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Boy  and  The  Mao.  By  James  Morgan.  This 
book  is  a  thoroui^hly  readable  biography  of  our  great  President.  There  is  not  a 
more  picturesque  character  living  in  the  world  to-day,  and  perhaps  never  has 
been  in  all  the  past.  Every  page  of  this  well-written  and  interestingly 
illustrated  book  reads  like  a  novel.  The  life-story  of  its  hero  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  any  of  our  other  hero  presidents.  Roosevelt  was  not  born  in  a  log 
<:abin  and  did  not  have  to  struggle  with  poverty.  He  was  a  child  of  wealth,  and 
was  educated  at  one  of  our  famous  universities.  Nevertheless,  he  developed 
a  magnificent  type  of  manhood.  His  boyhood  battles,  the  adventures  of  his 
young  manhood  and  the  strenuous  life  of  his  maturity  are  presented  to  the 
reader  in  a  fascinating  style.  The  book  is  instinct  with  vitality.  Boys  and 
young  men  especially,  will  enjoy  the  book.  It  will  make  interesting  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  grammar  schools;  and  no  better  Christmas  present 
could  be  found  for  a  boy  in  his  teens.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

A  Field  Book  of  the  Stars.  By  William  T.  Olcott.  The  aim  of  this 
little  book  is  to  facilitate  the  fascinating  study  or  recreation  of  star  gazing. 
The  author  has  wisely  omitted  all  matters  of  a  technical  nature ;  only  what  the 
reader  can  observe  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  an  opera  glass  being  included  in 
it.  Simplicity  and  brevity  are  aimed  at,  the  main  idea  being  to  afford  practical 
assistance  to  the  observer  of  the  heavens.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  all  interested 
in  studying  the  stars.    G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons. 

High  School  Algebra.  By  J.  H.  Tanner.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  make 
the  transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra  as  easy  and  natural  as  possible,  to 
arouse  the  pupil's  interest  by  showing  him  early  some  of  the  advantages  of 
algebra  over  arithmetic,  to  present  the  several  topics  in  the  order  of  their 
simplicity,  to  provide  a  large,  well-chosen  and  carefully  graded  set  of  exercises, 
and  to  omit  non-essentials,  and  yet  be  a  book  that  fully  meets  the  entrance 
requirements  in  elementary  algebra  of  any  college  or  university.  The  defini- 
tions are  given  only  where  needed.  An  abundance  of  concrete  illustrations 
insures  clearness  of  comprehension.  A  feature  Is  the  inclusion  of  many 
formulas  from  physics  which  the  pupils  are  asked  to  solve  for  the  various  letters 
which  they  contain.  The  book  is  a  high-grade  work,  dignified  In  tone  and 
strong  in  subject-matter.  It  is  a  worthy  companion  for  the  other  volumes  in 
the  Modern  Mathematical  Series,  of  which  it  is  the  seventh.  American  Book 
Company. 
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Lisbeth  Longfrock.  Bj  Hans  Aanrud.  This  is  a  translation  bj  Laura  E. 
Poulsson,  from  the  Norwegian  of  Aanrud's  delightful  storj,  **  Sidsel  Sidserk. 
The  storjr  centers  about  the  life  of  a  little  peasant  girl  on  a  Norwegian  farm. 
Two  liveiy  boys  are  her  companions  in  herding,  and  they,  with  various  four- 
footed  animals,  contribute  comic  and  dramatic  elements  to  the  book.  The 
translator  resided  for  some  months  in  the  region  depicted  in  the  story,  and  had 
the  benefit  of  local  knowledge  concerning  old-fashioned  peasant  expressions 
and  customs.  The  illustrations  are  by  a  Norwegian  artist,  and  were  made  in 
Norway.  Children  who  found  delight  in  **  Heidi "  will  have  in  this  book  a 
companion  story  fully  as  interesting  and  charming.    Ginn  &  Co. 

What  Can  a  Young  flan  Do?  By  Frank  W.  Rollins.  This  book,  by  the 
ex-governor  of  New  Hampshire,  is  intended  to  help  a  young  man  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  calling.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  in  regard  to 
all  the  leading  professions  or  lines  of  business  into  which  a  young  man  may  be 
supposed  to  be  looking  with  a  view  to  the  future.  The  first  chapter  is  **  To 
Parents.*'  The  second  treats  of  education ;  then  follow  chapters  on  the  ministry, 
medicine,  the  law,  mechanical  life,  college  professorship,  teaching,  tutoring^ 
the  bank,  stock  and  bond,  brokerage,  railroading,  insurance,  manufacturing, 
the  buying  agent,  the  chemist,  commercial  traveling,  journalism,  farming,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering,  etc.  In  these  days  competition  is  so  keen  that 
careful  thought  and  preparation  for  one's  calling  has  become  a  necessity.  This 
volume  will  be  useful  and  helpful  to  a  large  and  infinitely  important  class  of 
citizens.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50  net. 


Father  and  Baby  Plays.  By  Emilie  Poulsson.  With  illustrations  by 
Florence  E.  Storer,  and  music  by  Theresa  H.  Garrison  and  Charles  Cornish. 
No  publishing  house  in  the  United  States  does  finer  or  more  artistic  work  in 
bookmaking  than  the  publishers  of  this  volume.  It  is  a  book  that  should 
appeal  to  every  home  and  to  all  teachers.  The  author's  thought  is  that  the 
mother  in  her  constant  intimate  relations  to  the  baby  has  greater  opportunities 
for  winning  its  love  than  has  the  fiither,  who  is  necessarily  absent  a  large  part 
of  the  time,  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  book  is  designed  to  help  the 
mother  in  keeping  before  the  child  in  the  early  years  of  life  the  father's  image 
and  the  father's  love.  So  the  volume  abounds  in  rhymes,  shadow-play,  finger- 
play,  climbing-play  and  fifteen  charming  original  songs,  all  turning  upon  the 
thought  of  the  father,  present,  absent  or  approaching.  The  illustrations  are 
works  of  art.    Century  Company,  $1.25. 

A  charming  series  of  books,  known  as  Pioneers  In  Education  Series,  is 

being  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,N.  Y.  We  have  in 
hand  the  following  titles :  Horace  Mann  and  The  Public  School  in  the  United 
States.  By  Gabriel  Compayre.  Rousseau  and  Education  from  Nature.  By  the 
same  author.  Pestalozzi  and  Elementary  Education.  Spencer  and  Scientific  Ed- 
ucation. Herbart  and  Education  by  Instruction.  These  books  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  popular  education  as  illustrated,  indeed,  we 
may  say  illuminated,  by  the  lives  and  work  of  these  great  pioneers.  The 
author  is  an  authority  in  both  hemispheres  in  regard  to  all  pedagogical  sub- 
jects. Each  volume  has  a  fine  portrait  as  a  frontispiece.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  and  the  books  are  in  general  a  model  of  modern  bookmaking.  The 
series  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Price,  90  cents  net  per  volume. 
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ElemenU  of  Biology.  By  George  William  Hunter.  This  book  aims  to 
correlate  the  allied  tubjectt  of  botanjr,  zoology  and  human  physiology  in  a  gen- 
eral course  of  biology  for  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  The  book  is  the 
result  of  the  author's  experience  with  large  classes  of  young  students  in  their 
first  year  of  the  high  school.  In  most  courses  of  study  in  high  schools  botany 
is  found  as  a  distinct  study  in  one  year,  zoology  another  year,  and  physiology, 
if  not  altogether  omitted,  is  still  another  unrelated  study  in  the  third  or  last 
year.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  correlate  the  three  studies.  Mr.  Hunter 
has  done  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  in  his  book.  The  foundation 
principles  upon  which  this  correlation  is  made  are  that  the  life  processes  of 
plants  and  of  animals  are  similar,  and  in  many  respects  identical;  that  the 
properties  and  activities  of  protoplasm  are  the  same  whether  in  the  cell  of  a 
plant  or  of  an  animal ;  and  that  the  human  body  is  a  delicate  machine  built  out 
of  that  same  mysterious  living  matter.  With  such  a  foundation  correlation  is 
not  only  possible,  but  natural.  The  method  employed  is  attractive  and  stimu- 
lating; the  student  is  led  to  observe  the  various  processes  carried  on  by  plants 
and  animals,  and  to  study  the  general  structure  of  the  human  body  and  how  to 
care  for  it.  The  laboratory  and  field  work  is  of  a  kind  to  require  only  inexpen- 
sive equipment.  In  purpose  and  plan,  in  method  and  arrangement,  in  harmony 
of  correlation  and  correctness  of  statement  the  work  is  a  distinct  and  striking 
fact.    American  Book  Company. 

Poods  and  Their  Uses.  By  Prank  O.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  the 
head  of  the  department  of  commerce  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston.  He 
has  by  spoken  and  written  word  contributed  much  to  the  subject  of  commercial 
and  industrial  geography;  his  department  is  among  the  best  known  in  the 
country.  "Foods"  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  of  Industrial  Readers 
which  Mr.  Carpenter  is  preparing,  the  other  books  to  follow  are  to  treat  of 
Clothing,  Buildings,  Fuels,  Minerals,  Transportation  and  Human  Industries. 
In  this  first  book  of  the  series  the  subject  of  foods  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
is  at  once  engaging  by  reason  of  the  method  of  presentation  and  style,  and  in- 
forming from  the  pertinency  and  interest  in  the  facts  set  forth.  Mr.  Carpenter 
discusses  the  subject  of  foods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  user  thereof;  he  begins 
with  the  viands  of  the  dinner  table,  and  the  subject  radiates  therefrom  until  it 
embraces  every  food  known  to  man.  The  various  chapters  treat  of  kinds  of 
food,  uses  of  food,  cereals,  fruits  and  nuts,  vegetables,  sugar,  spices,  starches, 
gums  and  oils,  meats,  fish  and  sea  food,  dairy  products,  mineral  foods,  bever- 
ages and  medicines,  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  marketing  and  storing, 
food  adulteration,  etc.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  of  foods  is  taken  up  and  illu- 
minated by  pertinent  fact,  apt  illustration,  and  informing  picture.  The  subject- 
matter  is  presented  in  a  manner  to  interest  alike  the  old  and  the  young,  but  the 
book  is  especially  prepared  for  use  in  schools  either  as  a  supplementary  reader 
o.'-  a  text-book.  It  will  find  a  distinctly  fitting  place  in  reading  circles.  The 
book  is  a  fine,  strong  and  interesting  work,  original  in  presentation  of  matter, 
scientific  in  statement,  and  insistently  accurate  of  fact.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Little  Colonel's  Knight  Conies  Riding.  By  Annie  Fellows  John- 
son.  This  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Johnson  Is  destined  and  worthy  to 
receive  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  a  host  of  young  people  who  have  read 
with  ever-increasing  interest  and  delight  the  previous  volumes  of  the  '*  Little 
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•Colonel  Series."  It  is  doubtful  if  another  series  of  juvenile  works  has  been 
more  popular  or  g^ven  more  pleasure  to  hundreds  of  readers  than  this  same 
^'  Little  Colonel  Series."  In  the  present  book  Mrs.  Johnson  portrajs  the 
"  Little  Colonel  grown  into  winsome  womanhood,"  and  tells  of  the  coming  of 
her  **  chosen  knight,"  who  is  none  other  than  a  playfellow  of  her  childhood 
dajs.  The  whole  story  Is  just  as  bright  and  charming  and  sweet  as  its  pred- 
ecessors, and  its  readers  will  come  to  the  last  pages  with  real  regret.  Pub- 
lished bjr  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Life  in  the  Homeric  Age.  By  Thomas  Day  Seymour.  The  author  is 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  Yale  University*  The  book  is 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  addition  to  a  wide 
familiarity  with  other  books  on  the  same  subject,  he  has  collected  his  own 
material  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  subiects  of  which  the  book  treats. 
Acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  other  writers  is  given  in  page  footnotes. 
His  point  of  view  has  been  mainly  philological.  From  Homer's  own  words  he 
has  attempted  to  discover  what  was  before  the  poet's  mind.  His  plan  was 
steadily  enlarged  as  his  studies  for  this  volume  progressed.  We  can  easily 
imagine  how  his  enthusiasm  must  have  been  stimulated  as  he  worked  in  this 
rich  field,  constantly  discovering  new  material  and  gaining  a  more  and  more 
adequate  conception  of  life  in  the  age  which  was  the  subject  of  his  studies. 
Much  new  material  has  been  placed  within  easy  reach  of  Homeric  students,  and 
it  will  be  very  welcome.  There  are  chapters  on  cosmography  and  geography, 
the  Homeric  state,  women  and  the  family,  education  and  recreation,  dress  and 
decoration,  house  and  furniture,  food,  property,  slavery,  trade  and  the  crafts,  sea 
life  and  ships,  agriculture,  plants  and  animals,  mythology,  religion,  the  Troad, 
Homeric  war  and  arms.  Tne  volume  is  thoroughly  scholarly  in  all  respects. 
The  publishers  have  given  the  author*s  thought  and  research  worthy  setting. 
The  volume  is  of  seven  hundred  and  four  pages,  and  there  are  numerous 
illustrations,   maps  and  indexes.     Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $4  net. 

The  Iliad  for  Boys  and  Qlrls.  Told  from  Homer  in  simple  language  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.  The  title  of  this  volume  tells  what  the  book  is 
intended  to  do.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  put  into  plain  English  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  book  reads 
like  an  interesting  story  book.  The  chapters  are  short,  and  each  one  has  a 
chapter  head  that  invites  the  young  reader's  attention.  This  is  an  excellent 
supplementary  reader  for  pupils  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  school  or  the 
first  year  of  high  school ;  and  for  the  general  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  language  it  will  be  valuable,  making  him  familiar  with  the  history 
•of  Greece  and  with  the  mythology  and  customs  of  those  da^s.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  ilodem  Readers'  Bible.  Edited,  with  introductions  and  notes,  by 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Professor  Moulton's  work  as  a  literary 
critic  and  iecturer  is  well  known.  His  edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  in  sections, 
published  in  small  volumes,  has  been  very  highly  appreciated  by  a  large 
number  of  people.  To  treat  the  Bible  as  literature,  and  to  put  it  into  modem 
literary  forms,  makes  it  far  more  intelligible  than  when  it  is  given  in  the 
ordinary  and  arbitrary  arrangement  by  verses.  This  volume  Includes  the  books 
of  the  ordinary  Bible  with  three  books  of  the  Apocrypha.     There  are  six 
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general  divisions,  namelj,  Bible  Historj:  The  Old  Testament;  The  Books  of 
the  Prophets ;  Bible  Poetrj  (including  Psalms,  Lamentations  and  Solomon's 
Song)  ;  Bible  Philosophy ;  Bible  History :  the  New  Testament ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment Literature.  The  book  is  printed  on  thin  paper,  and  in  a  not  over  bulky 
volume  we  have  onejthousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages.  It  is 
perhaps  a  necessary  result  that  the  type  is  not  over  large,  and  the  print  from 
one  page  shows  through  to  the  next  page  in  a  way  that  makes  the  pages  some- 
what trying  to  the  eyesight.  It  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $2.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  Publishers. 

Selections   from  the  Proie  and  Poetry  of    John  Henry  Newman. 

Edited  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  LL.D.  These  selections  have  been  brought 
together  less  with  the  aim  of  affording  readers  an  opportunity  of  knowing  New- 
man through  his  writings,  but  rather  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  showing 
Newman's  style.  It  is  intended  for  younger  students  who  ought  to  begin  to- 
consider  English  style  in  the  light  of  an  art  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  write. 
Newman's  style  was  the  result  of  constant  care  on  his  part,  the  result  of  study 
as  conscious  as  that  of  Stevenson.  He  ranks  high  among  those  who  possessed 
a  style  that  may  be  used  for  guidance  and  investigation.  Dr.  Egan's  selections 
have  been  made  with  loving  care  and  wise  discrimination.  Houghton,  Mif&in 
&Co. 

What  Robin  Did  Then.  The  story  of  a  Sierran  home.  By  Mirian  Warner 
Wildman.  This  is  an  excellent  book  for  boys,  and  would  make  an  acceptable 
Christmas  present  to  a  youth  in  his  teens.  It  describes  a  boy's  adventures  in 
following  Horace  Greeley's  well-known  advice, '*  Go  West,  young  man,  and 
grow  up  with  the  country."  There  are  naturalistic  glimpses  of  life  in  the  mining 
camps,  exciting  adventures  with  wild  animals,  and  throughout,  a  warm  and  < 
human  interest  and  a  helpful,  manly  tone,  which  makes  the  book  above  the 
average  of  young  people's  stories.  The  plot  deals  with  the  things  in  which 
boys  are  really  interested.  It  is  an  agreeable  volume  to  read  because  the  print 
is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  restful  to  the  eye ;  and  the  illustrations  are  of  a 
high  order.    Boston :  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

The  True  Lovers'  Treasury.  By  Carrie  Thompson  Lowell  This  is  a 
truly  dainty  volume,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  and  richly  illustrated.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  bring  into  the  limits  of  a  single  volume  the 
stories  of  all  the  famous  lovers  of  literature  and  art,  but  the  romances  here  re- 
cited are  probably  typical  of  the  entire  range  of  human  experience  along  this 
interesting  line.  One  would  hardly  be  called  normal  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Dante  and  Beatrice,  Hero  and  Leander,  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere,  Faust  and  Marguerite,  Hermann  and  Dorethea,  Jacob  and 
Rachel,  Evangeline  and  Gabriel;  in  fact,  it  has  become  a  proverb  that  '*  All  the 
world  loves  a  lover  " ;  and  fully  to  appreciate  literature  and  art,  history  and  re- 
ligion, one  must  be  familiar  with  these  and  other  similar  stories.  The  compiler 
of  this  volume  is  the  editor  of  the  **  Art  Lovers'  Treasury,"  and  she  has  done  a 
real  service  in  gathering  together  these  romances.  The  book  contains  thirty- 
two  reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  accompanied  by  poems  of  noted  writers. 
The  pictures  are  real  works  of  art.  We  especially  commend  this  book  to  young 
men  for  Christmas  gift  purposes.    Dana  Estes  &  Co. 
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Money  and  Investments.  By  Montgomery  Rollins.  Thi«  is  a  reference 
book  for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  information  in  the  handling  of  money  or  its 
investment.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  fill  a  want  that  has  been  very  generally 
felt,  and  that  has  never  to  date  been  met  by  any  adequate  treatment  in  a  single 
volume.  In  a  brief  foreword,  the  author  speaks  of  the  large  amount  of  financial 
slang  which  one  meets  with  in  reading  the  daily  press,  and  points  out  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  this  is  **  all  Greek  "  to  a  majority  of  readers.  He  aims  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  the  money  market.  These  explanations  are 
given  under  alphabetical  headings :  for  instance,  there  are  three  pages  on  the 
word  **  margin,"  a  brief  paragraph  on  **  bull,"  and  another  on  **  bear."  There 
is  a  clear  exposition  of  bucket  shops,  etc. ;  and  in  addition  to  these  terms  of  the 
purely  speculative  markets  there  are  full  definitions  and  suggestions  of  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  checks,  stocks,  bonds  and  insurance,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
subjects  that  any  one  needs  to  be  informed  about,  before  handling  his  own  or 
another's  property.  As  a  reference  volume  this  book  will' find  a  wide  use  and 
will  serve  a  valuable  purpose.    Boston :  Dana  Estes  &  Co.    Price,  $2  net. 

Ovtiine  for  Review  of  Roman   History,  also  Oreeic  History.     By 

Cliarles  Bertram  Newton,  A.B.,  and  Edwin  Bryant  Treat,  A.M.  These  are 
admirable  little  booklets,  outlining  Roman  history  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  Greek  history  including  Oriental  nations.  They  are  intended  as  a  means  of 
a  thorough  review  of  the  subjects  after  the  text-books  have  been  carefully 
studied  through  the  course.  As  an  aid  in  preparation  for  examinations  they  are 
unsurpassed.  Each  book  closes  with  a  list  of  fifty  typical  examination  ques* 
tioas.  They  will  serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  American  Book  Company. 
25  cents  each. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  34th  and  25th  annual  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology,  covering  respectively  the  years  1902-1903  and 
1903-1904*  Also  Bulletin  No.  30,  Part  I,  A-M,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. The  last-named  volume  consists  of  a  handbook  of  American  Indians 
North  of  Mexico,  edited  by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge.  It  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive book ;  in  fact,  a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  Indian  mythology,  customs, 
games,  architecture,  weapons,  history,  etc.,  fully  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts 
of  people  and  things.  The  other  volumes  are  uniform  with  those  already  pub- 
lished in  this  monumental  series,  and  are  reservoirs  of  information  about  the 
Original  inhabitants  of  our  country.  The  government  spares  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  make  these  works  comprehensive ;  and  they  are  distinct  contributions 
to  the  record  of  splendid  American  scholarship.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Other  Public  Documents  of  great  interest  and  value  are  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Publications.  First,  A  Volume  on  Washington  Papers,  being  the  calendar 
of  the  correspondence  of  George  Washington,  Commander  of  the  Continental 
Army,  with  the  Continental  Congress,  prepared  from  the  original  manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Division  of  Manuscripts. 
Another  volume  is  composed  of  the  Naval  Records  of  the  American  revolution, 
1775-1788,  by  George  Henry  Lincoln,  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts.  A 
third  volume  is  a  preliminary  check  list  of  American  Almanacs,  1639-1800,  by 
Hugh  Alexander  Morrison,  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Washington :  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 
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The  Psychology  off  Public  Speaking.  By  Walter  Dili  Scott.  Professor 
Scott  is  enga^d  in  teaching  psychology  and  education,  and  is  director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  Northwestern  University.  He  has  written  a 
thoughtful  volume,  which  should  be  of  use  to  the  increasing  number  of  people 
who  are  called  upon  regularly  or  occasionally  to  address  audiences.  One  who 
has  work  of  this  kind  can  hardly  help  being  benefited  by  a  careful  study  of 
these  thoughtful  chapters.  There  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  emotions,  both  of 
the  speaker  and  of  the  audience,  and  directions  are  given  for  controlling  them. 
The  chapters  on  rhythm  in  both  written  and  oral  discourse  and  the  one  on 
memory  are  especially  rich  and  helpful.  Parts  of  the  book  are  perhaps  some- 
what scientific,  but  the  argument  on  the  whole  is  clear  and  forceful.  Pearson 
Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

The  Bible  as  Qood  Reading.  By  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  Senator  Beveridge 
has  done  a  good  service  In  preparing  this  little  book  of  ninety-four  pages  of  a 
size  to  slip  into  the  coat  pocket.  His  Illuminating  and  enthusiastic  words  are 
all  the  more  forceful  because  of  their  source.  He  looks  at  the  subject,  not  at 
all  from  a  theological  standpoint,  but  from  that  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs. 
He  maintains  that  the  best  of  even  worldly  kinds  of  reading  are  to  be  found  in 
their  germ  in  the  Bible.  He  shows  that  It  is  a  living  book ;  that  it  has  stood 
for  centuries  as  a  reliable  guide;  that  it  has  made  history  and  changed  the 
map  of  the  world.  Mr.  Beveridge  was  brought  up  in  a  logging  camp,  where 
there  was  little  to  read  but  the  Bible.  He  read  it  through  and  through,  and 
came  to  feel  its  force  and  value  as  a  personal  experience.  It  is  refreshing  to 
have  such  a  testimony  from  this  kind  of  a  man.  Many  a  minister  will  make  it 
the  theme  of  a  forceful  sermon.  Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia.  Price 
in  cloth,  50  cents. 

Superstition  and  Education.  By  Fletcher  Bascom  Dresslar.  This  is  a 
good  sized  volume  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pages,  devoted  exclusively  to 
a  consideration  of  the  superstitions  of  humanity.  Many  of  them  relate  to  ani- 
mals, such  as  cows,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  rabbits,  rats,  frogs  and  toads,  spiders, 
snakes ;  and  many  of  them  to  instruments,  such  as  pins,  knives  and  forks, 
brooms  and  the  teakettle;  some  to  articles  of  apparel;  also  to  days  and  seasons, 
as.  New  Year's,  April  Pool's  Day,  Easter,  May  Day;  others  to  numbers,  step- 
ping on  cracks,  sneezing,  making  a  rhyme,  crossing  hands,  boasting,  etc. 
With  infinite  patience  the  author  has  pursued  his  researches,  apparently  ex- 
hausting all  history  of  all  nations,  and  bringing  together  in  one  volume  the 
superstitions  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  About  one  third  of  the  volume  Is  used 
in  the  discussion  of  the  educational  bearings  of  the  subject.  It  is  an  exhaustive 
monograph,  and  Is  one  of  University  of  California  publications.  Berkeley : 
The  University  Press. 

Wellcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Record  and  Diary  for  1907  is  a 

convenient  pocket  manual  for  photographers,  containing  instructions  and  blank 
pages  for  recording  exposures,  the  pflges  being  conveniently  arranged  by  months. 
Published  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Natural  History  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  By  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  This  is  a  most  interesting  little  book.  In  which,  the  author,  so  well 
known  for  his  careful  observations  of  animals,  takes  over  into  the  animal  world 
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the  commandmenti  given  to  Motes  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  traces  out  the  apparently 
conscious  efforts  of  the  brutes  to  apply  something  of  the  same  kind  in  their 
relations  to  one  another:  for  instance,  he  says,  *'  It  is  evident  that  in  the  animal 
world  there  has  long  been  a  groping  after  an  ideal  form  of  marriage :  beginning 
vrith  promiscuity,  they  have  wandered  through  many  stages  into  pure 
monogamy."  He  finds  here  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment.   So,  of  all  the  others.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

When  Men  Grew  Tall,  or  the  Story  of  Andrew  Jackson.  By  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis.  This  is  a  very  interesting  biography  of  a  great  man,  one  who 
was  truly  tall,  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  body.  In  these  days  of  unhealthful, 
sensuous  fiction,  the  more  books  we  have  of  suggestive,  inspiring  biography, 
the  richer  the  world  will  be.  While  undoubtedly  interesting  to  a  boy,  this  Is 
by  no  means  a  children's  book.  It  is  good,  healthful,  stimulating  diet  for 
grown  men  and  women,  and  gives  us  many  accurate  views  of  historical  matters* 
The  dedication  Is  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  There  are  several  portraits  of  notable 
people,  who  were  contemporaries  with  Jackson.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price, 
$2.00  net. 

Patty  of  the  Pines :  A  Story  of  Porto  Rico.  By  Adam  C.  Haezelbarth. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  the  life  of  our  new  possessions.  This  book 
appeals  to  our  natural  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  experiences  both  of  natives 
and  Americans  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Countless 
books  have  been  written,  travelers  reporting  their  observations  and  reflections, 
but  only  now  and  then  have  we  had  a  really  good  novel  describing  these  sur- 
roundings. Ofcentimes,  an  imaginary  story  gives  a  truer  picture  than  a  plain, 
unvarnished  recital  of  facts.  Those  who  would  like  to  know  about  social  con- 
ditions, customs,  habits,  hopes  and  aspirations  in  Porto  Rico,  will  find  this 
«tory  interesting  and  helpful.  The  Kenney  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.    Price,  $1.35. 

Prom  Gretna  Qreen  to  Lands  End.  By  Katharitie  Lee  Bates.  The 
«ub-title  of  this  book  is  "  A  Literary  Journey  in  England."  The  writer  takes  us 
to  various  historic  places,  and  tells  us  many  new  things  in  an  interesting, 
breezy  way.  It  is  a  delightful  and  not  unprofitable  privilege  to  go  with  her 
Into  the  Lake  country  and  breathe  there  the  atmosphere  of  poetry ;  and  Into  the 
heart  of  England  to  the  famous  English  Universities.  This  book  is  well  worth 
the  writing  and  the  reading.  Its  catchy  title  and  intrinsic  literary  merits  will 
unquestionably  secure  for  it  a  large  circulation  among  book  lovers.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $3.00  net.    Postage,  20  cents. 

Linguistic  Development  of  Education.  By  M.  V.  0*Shea.  Dr.  O'Shea 
has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  educational 
subjects.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  model  department  of 
a  training  school,  he  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  language.  He  was  finally  led  to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  observe  carefully 
the  ezpressional  activity  of  a  child  from  the  beginning  of  his  efforts  to  talk 
until  the  time  when  he  acquired  the  mastery  of  his  mother  tongue.  The 
observers,  for  the  experiments  were  made  by  different  people  on  different 
children,  sought  to  determine  the  psychological  principles  illustrated  in  this 
development.  The  material  thus  acquired  is  systematized  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  volume.    He  has  also  incorporated  into  the  book  some  investigations 
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of  the  methods  of  language  teaching  in  schools,  at  home  and  abroad.  Students 
of  pedagogy  and  parents  of  exceptional  intelligence  will  fin4  much  food  for 
thought  in  this  philosophical  volume.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $ i .25. 

When  America  Was  New.  By  Tudor  Jenks.  This  book,  of  320  pages, 
in  clear  type  and  artistic  binding,  takes  us  into  the  homes  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  early  days  of  our  country.  It  shows  ua  their  daily  life :  inphat  they  ate  and 
drank,  how  they  amused  themselves,  what  they  did  for  a  living,  their  social 
relations  in  the  town,  and  many  other  interesting  facts  that  we  especially  like 
to  know  and  that  throw  interesting  side  lights  on  the  history  of  the  times.  We 
tee  them  in  the  planting  of  Virginia;  in  the  establishment  of  the  Plymouth  1 

Colony;  in  Maryland;  and  in  their  relations  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  • 

French.    The  life  of  the  women  and  children  is  fully  dealt  with.    The  young  > 

reader  will  behold  a  new  people  growing  up  into  an  independent  nation  in  a  * 

new  world.    The  story  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  we  can  think  of  no  better  or  * 

more  useful  supplementary  reading  than  these  pages.    There  are  many  full-  1 

page  illustrations  and  a  bibliography  and  complete  index.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.    $1.25. 

A  recent  volume  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  Basays,  by  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson,  selected  and  edited  by  Mary  A.  Jordan,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature  at  Smith  College.    The  books  of  this  series 

are  too  well  known  to  need  comment.      There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  « 

Emerson  as  a  frontispiece.     In  paper  covers,  two  parts.    Price  of  each  part 

15  cents.    In  cloth,  i  vol.,  40  cents  net.  ^ 

Bogllah  Claaalca.    Recent  additions  to  the  well-known  series  of  English  } 

Classics  are  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan's  Plays ;  also  Selec- 
tions from  the  Poets ;  in  the  Macmi|lan  Pocket  Series.  Price,  25  cents,  each. 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  with  biographical  sketch,  bibliography  and  notes;  and 
The  Flag  Raising ;  and  Finding  a  Home.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.'s  Riverside  Literature  Series.  L'allegro,  Lycidas,  II  Penseroso, 
Comus  (all  one  volume).  Selected  Poems.  By  Robert  Browning.  Farewell 
Address,  Washington ;  Bunker  Hill  Orations,  Webster  (one  volume) ;  On  Con4 
ciliation  with  America,  Burke;  all  of  the  University  Publishing  Company's 
Standard  Literature  Series.  Cloth,  20  cents,  each;  manila,  12^  cents,  each. 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  Coleridge ;  Merrill's  English  Texts.  * 
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The  most  important  writings  yet  given  to  the  world  by  the  gifted  blind  and  deaf  girl,  Helen 
Keller,  will  be  printed  in  The  Century  during  the  coming  year. — The  question,  "What  is  a  Good 
Man?"  is  answered  significantly  by  Everybody  a  for  December  in  a  symposium  by  Archbishop 
Ireland,  Thomas  W.  Iawsou,  General  Count  Katsura,  Prime  Minister  of  japan,  H.  G.Wells  and 
Prof.  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.— In  this  season  when  young  folk's  fancies— as  well  as  the  fancies 
of  older  people—lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  Christmas,  the  December  LippincotVs  should  make  a. 
very  strong  appeal  to  everybody,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  modern  **  Scrooge." — ^The  real 
Santa  Claus  must  have  come  straight  from  his  toy  shop  to  pose  for  the  cover  whicn  J.  C.  Leyen- 
decker  has  painted  for  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Circle.  Printed  in  four  colors,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  covers  of  the  holiday  season. — The  leading  feature  of  the  December  number  of 
Suburban  Life  is  an  article  by  Booker  T.  Washington  on  "  Christmas  in  Old  Virginia."— Henry 
S.  Fritchett  (**  Science  ")  is  an  American  scientist  of  great  distinction,  who  was  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1900  to  1906,  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  His  recent  articles  in  the  Atlantic  have  attracted 
wide  attention. 
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Tha  WONDER  BOOK  of  VOLCA- 
NOES and  EARTHQUAKES 

By  E.  J.  Houston,  Ph.D.  In  this  book 
are  described  and  explained  eruptions  and 
shocks  from  the  time  of  Pompeii  to  the 
present,  including  the  outbreak  of  Mont 
Pelee  and  the  San  Francisco  disaster. 
The  volcanoes  of.  the  moon  and  subma- 
rine volcanoes  are  also  described,  and 
their  causes  shown.  Professor  Houston 
has  been  both  a  practicing  scientist  and  a 
teacher  of  boys,  and  is  singularly  happy 
in  getting  the  youthful  point  of  view. 
With  frontispiece  in  color  and  many  other 
illustrations.     Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50. 
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By  Professor  Houston.  Fully  illus- 
trated, cloth,  i2mo,  $1.50,  postpaid. 
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By  Tudor  Jenks.  In  historical  form, 
with  a  story-teller's  gift,  Mr.  Jenks  shows 
the  progress  of  electriail  science  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  ghostly  force  to 
the  ancients  to  its  present  remarkable 
uses  for  light,  heat  and  motion,  and  its 
most  recent  developments,  such  as  the 
X-ray  process,  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
telautograph,  etc.  It  is  lucid  in  style, 
and  principles  are  made  plain  by  strip- 
ping them  of  mathematics.  Cloth,  large 
i2mo,  fully  illustrated,  $1-50  net,  post- 
paid $1.67. 

IN  PREPARATION 

Photography  for  Young  People 

By  Tudor  Jenks.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  large  i2mo,  $1.50  net,  postpaid 
^1.67. 


THE  DANDELION  SERIES  OF 
CHILDREN'S    CLASSICS 

Each  with  twelve  full-page  illustrations 
in  color,^and  beautiful  ornamentation  by 
Lucv  Fitch  Perkins.  Each,  cloth, 
quarto,  $1.50. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Drsam 
for  Young  People 

Shakespeare's  play,  especially  edited  for 
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mund Shakespeare  as  an  actor. 
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Robin  Hood : 

Hit  Datds  and  Adventures 

As  recounted  in  the  old  English  bal- 
lads, with  only  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  meaning  clear. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE 
DO  NOW? 

A  Book  of  Children's  Oeeupatlone 

By   Dorothy   Canfield,  and   others. 
A  most  helpful  book  for  mothers,  kinder- 
garten teachers,  or  for  tlie  children  them- 
selves.    It  describes  games  for  the  nurs- 
ery and  for  the   garden;    country  games 
and  city  games  ;   games  for  a  crowd  and 
games  for  lonely  or  sick  children  ;  also  all 
sorts  of  occupations,  such  as  the  making 
of  paper  or  vrooden  toys,  the  care  of  pets, 
gardening,  and  candy   making.     Nothing 
is  suggested  which  is  not  easily  feasible. 
Cloth,  large  i2mo,  fully  illustrated,  $1.50, 
postpaid. 
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net. 
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The  Nature  and  Scope  of  Control  over 
School  Children  by  School  Authorities 

FRKMONT  L.  PU08LBY,  MBLROSB,  MASS, 

[ONSIDERATION  of  this  subject  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  current  discussions  of  what 
has,  perhaps  rightly,  been  called  ^*  the  knottiest 
problem  which  has  arisen  in  school  circles  for 
years'*;  namely » the  problem  of  what  to  do  con- 
cerning the  secret  societies  in  our  high  schools. 
Upon  reading  more  or  less  of  these  discussions, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  evident  that  the  principles 
according  to  which  this  so-called  knotty  problem  must  be 
solved,  if  a  real  solution  is  fitially  to  be  had,  are  not  generally 
well  understood.  And  so,  in  attempting  to  say  something 
which  shall  materially  aid  in  this  desired  solution,  it  appears  to 
be  necessary  first  to  go  behind  the  problem  itself  and  examine 
and  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  true  relations  existing 
between  school  children  and  school  authorities.  Moreover,  I 
think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  most  prolific  cause  of  diflS- 
culty  and  friction  between  such  authorities  and  pupils  and 
parents  is  a  misunderstanding,  often  to  some  extent  mutual,  as 
to  the  nature  and  scope  of  control  which  the  former  rightfully 
have  over  the  latter. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  control.  Pri- 
marily, of  course,  it  arises  from  the  necessary  relations  of 
parent  and  child.     But  in  every  well-organized  state  of  society 
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the  rights  of  control,  necessary  to  the  education  of  children,  no 
longer  remain  in  the  parents  exclusively,  but  have  been  dele- 
gated, in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  parents  > themselves  to 
some  person  or  persons  who  are  said  to  be,  for  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation, in  loco  parentis.  Doubtless  this  fact  is  the  one  great 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  clear  understanding.  On  ac- 
count of  it,  many  parents  and  pupils  appear  to  regard  teachers 
and  school  officials  as  mere  servants,  hired  and  paid  to  do  for 
them  a  service  not  otherwise  conveniently  provided  for ;  and, 
therefore,  many  parents  and  even  some  pupils  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  regard  themselves  as  in  any  real  sense  subordinate  to 
school  officers  and  teachers ;  hence,  they  naturally  rebel  when- 
ever the  latter  attempt  to  assert  any  real  authority  over  them. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  that  very  large,  and,  as  I  believe,  rap- 
idly increasing  class  of  pupils  who  have  never  known  by  ex- 
perience in  their  own  homes  what  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and 
firm  authority  really  is,  and  are  even  surprised  and  angered  if 
perchance  they  find  that  such  a  thing  anywhere  really  exists. 

But  the  manner  in  which  these  rights  of  control  have  been 
delegated  by  parents  to  others  must  be  understood  in  order  to 
remove  the  stumbling  block.  That  it  has  not  been  done  in  that 
simple  and  direct  manner  in  which  an  ordinary  agent  is  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  his  principal,  needs  to  be  emphasized. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  -our  country  the  people  are  .sovereign, 
and  that  whatever  rights  of  authority  or  control  public  officials 
have  are  granted  them  by  the  people,  it  is  also  true  that  school 
officers  and  teachers  are  much  more  than  the  mere  agents  of  the 
citizens  of  the  particular  town  or  district  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed. That  the  citizens  of  every  school  district  should  have 
a  greater  interest  and  pride  in  the  schools  of  their  own  district 
than  in  others  is  natural  and  right,  but  when  speaking,  as  they 
so  often  do,  of  the  excellence  of  *'our*'  schools,  **our"  teachers, 
^^our"  school  board,  etc.,  in  contrast  with  those  of  some  other 
district,  they  are  prone  to  forget  that,  though  they  have  taxed 
themselves  to  build  their  own  schoolhpuses  and  support  their 
own  schools,  yet  the  schools  and  teachers,  etc.,  are  not  exclu- 
sively their  own.  They  are  prone  to  forget  that  schools  are  in- 
stitutions of  the  state,  and  not  of  the  town  or  district ;  and  that 
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the  teachers  and  officials,  though  appointed  by  local  authority, 
are  representatives  of  and  amenable  to  the  state.  They  are 
prone  to  forget  that  the  immediate  source  of  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  school  authorities  in  the  conduct  of  schools  and  the 
control  of  school  children  is  in  the  state,  placed  there  by  the 
citizens  thereof  in  the  adoption  of  its  constitution;  and  that  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  each  state, 
the  legislature  thereof  has  prescribed  in  general  terms  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  school  authorities,  and  delegated 
to  them  the  necessary  powers  of  control  over  school  children ; 
and  finally  that  such  things  are  not  done  **  in  town  meetin'." 

How  prone  citizens  are  to  forget  these  things  is  evidenced, 
in  at  least  one  state,  by  an  attempt  only  a  few  years  ago  in 
Connecticut,  to  establish  the  proposition  that  towns,  **  by  virtue 
of  their  sovereign  rights,"  have  the  power  to  elect  school  com- 
mittees and  manage  their  schools.  The  controversy  was 
taken  to  the  courts,  and  the  court  of  final  resort  rendered  its 
decision  in  the  following  terms :  **  Towns  have  no  inherent 
right  to  elect  school  committees,  and  therefore  in  the  absence  of 
constitutional  restrictions  the  legislature  may  make  any  provi- 
sion as  to  the  composition  of  and  appointment  of  school  com- 
mittees."   The  case  is  State  v.  Hine,  59  Conn.  50. 

The  principle  of  law  thus  stated  dates  from  early  colonial 
times,  and  is  probably  common  to  all  states.  Accordingly,  their 
several  legislatures  have  generally  granted  to  the  school  com- 
mittees or  tVustees  of  each  town  or  district  the  right  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  pupils.  In  Massachu- 
setts, for  instancb,  the  statute  says,  ^^  It  (the  committee)  shall 
have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public 
schools ;"  and  in  an  Indiana  case,  Fertich  v.  Michener,  iii  Ind. 
472,  the  court  said,  **  The  various  school  boards  and  other  ed- 
ucational authorities  of  the  state  have  the  power  to  adopt,  under 
the  statute,  appropriate  and  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  schools  under  their  coixtrol."  Numerous  other  authorities 
may  be  cited,  showing  statutory  provisions  or  decisions,  of  the 
courts  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is,  therefore,  settled  beyond  controversy  that  the  nature  of 
control  exercised  by  school  authorities  over  pupils  is  not  merely 
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personaf,  local  and  political,  and  therefore  subject  to  frequent 
debate  and  change,  but  is  of  necessity  fundamental,  and  there- 
fore permanent  and  profoundly  legal. 

But  it  is  probably  far  more  difficult  to  determine  and  settle  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  average  citizen  and  pupil,  the  legitimate 
scope  of  control  that  school  authorities  may  exercise  than  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  such  control.  Admitting  its  necessity, 
it  is  still  debatable  how  far  it  shall  be  exercised.  The  statutes 
do  not  prescribe  but  rather  leave  the  matter  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  school  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
rules  and  regulations. 

There  is  substantial  Agreement  that  within  school  buildings 
and  upon  school  grounds,  for  distinctly  school  purposes,  the 
control  of  pupils  by  school  authorities  should  be  practically  ab- 
solute. The  difficulty  begins  when  pupils  are  away  from 
school  precincts.  Mere  academic  discussion  can  do  little  to  de- 
termine anything  here.  Happily  there  have  been  a  few  notable 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  which  a  principle  has  been  clearly 
laid  down  that  is  of  great  service  in  deciding  all  cases.  Before 
stating  that  principle,  however,  it  will  be  of  interest  and  profit 
to  review  briefly  the  facts  and  law  as  determined  in  some  of 
these  decisions. 

In  the  case  of  Jones  v*  Cody,  62  L.  R.  A.  160,  a  controversy 
arose  oven  the  enforcement  of  a  rule  made  by  the  school  board 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  requiring  pupils  to  go  directly  home  at  the 
close  of  school.  The  plaintiff  kept  a  confectionery  store  nearly 
opposite  one  of  the  city  schools.  The  children,  after  being  dis- 
mi9sed  from  school,  frequently  lingered  in  and  about  this  store. 
The  master,  noting  this,  entered  the  store  one  day  and  sent  the 
children  home.  The  plaintiff  objected,  telling  the  master  that 
he  had  no  right  to  enter  her  store  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  his 
act  was  an  interference  with  her  business  and  trade.  The  mas- 
ter replied  that  he  would  then  have  to  enforce  the  rule  more 
strictly  and  not  allow  the  children  to  enter  her  store  at  all. 
This  he  did  with  the  approval  of  the  school  board.  Some  time 
later  the  plaintiff  brought  suit,  claiming  a  serious  loss  in  trade  on 
account  of  the  enforcement  of  the  rule,  and  also  that  the  school 
board  had  no  right  to  make  and  enforce  such  a  rule.     But  the  . 
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court  decided  that  **  it  is  not  only  the  legal  right  but  the  moral 
duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  require  children  to  go  directly 
from  school  to  their  homes.  All  parents  who  have  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  their  children  desire  it.  The  state 
makes  it  compulsory  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  and  punishes  them  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  least  that 
the  state  can  in  reason  do  is  to  throw  every  safeguard  possible 
around  the  children,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  are  attend- 
ing school.  The  liberty  of  neither  the  children,  nor  parents, 
nor  trader  is  at  all  unlawfully  restrained  by  this  rule  and  its 
reasonable  enforcement.'' 

In  the  case  of  Deskins  v.  Gose,  85  Mo.  485,  action  was 
brought  against  a  teacher,  who  had  on  his  own  responsibility 
made  a  rule  against  the  use  of  profane  language,  quarreling  and 
fighting  among  pupils.  This  rule  was  broken  by  one  of  the 
pupils  while  on  the  way  home  from  school,  and  not  upon  the 
school  grounds,  and  punishment  was  given  the  next  day.  A 
statute  gave  the  local  school  boards  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  for  the  government  of  schools  in  their  districts,  and  the 
court  held  that  if  they  failed  to  do  so  the  teacher  had  such  right, 
because  **  it  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  employment." 

It  wss  argued  that  as  soon  as  pupils  are  dismissed  from 
school  the  control  of  the  teacher  ceases  and  that  of  the  parent 
begins ;  but  the  court  believed  this  proposition  **  to  be  unsup- 
ported either  by  reason  or  weight  of  authority,"  sustained  the 
above  rule,  as  one  well  calculated  to  promote  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  school,  and  justified  the  teacher  in  punishing  for 
its  infraction  out  of  school  hours  and  away  from  the  school 
precinct.  The  court  reasoned  in  brief  as  follows :  **  The  effects 
of  scholars  using  to  and  with  one  another  obscene  and  profane 
language,  quarreling  and  fighting  among  themsejves  on  their 
way  to  their  homes,  would  necessarily  be  felt  in  the  schoolroom, 
engender  hostile  feelings  between  scholars,  arraying  one  against 
the  other,  as  well  as  the  parents  of  each,  and  destroying  that 
harmony  and  good  will  which  should  always  exist  among  the 
scholars  who  are  daily  brought  in  contact  with  each  other  in 
the  schoolroom." 

The  case  of  King  v.  The  Jefferson  City  School  District,  71 
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Mo.  6289  arose  on  account  of  the  expulsion  of  a  pupil  for  truancy. 
There  it  was  decided  that  although  truancy  is  an  act  committed 
outside  of  the  schoolroom,  it  is  against  the  good  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  and  may,  therefore,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  pupils.  This  ruling  is  amply 
sustained  in  the  two  cases  of  Burdick  v.  Babcock  and  Chand- 
ler V.  Babcdck,  decided  together  in  31  Iowa  562.  The  school 
superintendent  and  directors  had  made  a  rule  against  tardiness 
and  absence,  violation  of  which  was  punishable  by  suspension 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  or  until  reinstated  by  superintendent 
or  board.  Under  this  rule  two  pupils  were  suspended.  In  the 
first  case,  the  pupil  was  kept  at  home  to  work  or  sent  on  errands 
by  his  father  during  school  hours,  so  that  he  was  either  tardy 
or  absent  frequently.  In  the  second  case,  the  parents,  at  vari- 
ous times,  made  visits  among  friends  at  a  distance  and  took 
their  daughter  with  them,  thus  causing  her  absence  from  school. 
The  question  before  the  court  in  these  cases  was  whether  the 
rule  was  reasonable.  The  court  said :  **  Any  rule  not  subverr 
sive  of  the  rights  of  the  children  or  parents,  or  in  conflict  with 
humanity  and  the  precepts  of  divine  law,  which  tends  to  advance 
the  object  of  the  law  in  establishing  the  public  schools,  must  be 
considered  reasonable  and  proper.  It  requires  but  little  experi- 
ence in  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  to  convince  any 
one  that  the  only  means  which  will  assure  progress  in  their 
studies  is  to  secure  their  attention  by  interesting  them  in  their 
studies.  But  this  cannot  be  done  if  they  are  at  school  one  day 
and  at  home  the  next,  if  a  recitation  is  omitted  or  a  lesson 
unlearned  at  the  whim  or  convenience  of  parents.  The  rule 
requiring  prompt  and  constant  attendance  is  for  the  good  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  secure  the  very  objects  the  law  has  in  view  in 
establishing  public  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  and 
proper.  Irregularity  of  attendance  not  only  retards  their  own 
progress  but  interferes  with  the  progress  of  those  who  may  be 
regular  and  prompt.  The  class  must  endure  the  blunders  and 
promptings  and  reproofs  of  the  irregular  pupil,  all  resulting 
from  failure  to  prepare  lessons  which  should  have  been  learned 
when  the  child's  time  was  occupied  by  direction  of  parents  in 
work  or  visiting.     Tardiness  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  whole 
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school.  The  confusion  of  hurrying  to  seats,  gathering  together 
of  books,  etc.,  by  tardy  ones  at  a  time  when  all  should  be  at 
study,  cannot  fail  to  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  those  who 
are  regular  and  prompt  in  attendance.  While  it  may  be 
admitted  that  absence  and  tardiness  are  acts  committed  out  of 
school  hours,  yet,  as  their  effects  and  consequences  operate 
upon  the  pupils  when  assembled  for  instruction,  they  are, 
therefore,  subject  to  control  by  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
school." 

The  opinion  further  refers  to  truancy  and  sports  as  matters 
within  the  control  of  school  authorities,  and  lays  down  the 
broad  principle  that  any  acts  done  by  pupils  out  of  school  hours 
and  away  from  school  precincts,  the  effects  of  which  reach 
within  the  schoolrooms  during  school  hours,  are  properly  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  school  authorities  when  detrimental  to 
good  order  and  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

This  doctrine  is  strongly  supported  in  the  case  of  Lander  v. 
Seaver,  32  Vt.  114,  where  it  was  held  that  a  teacher  had  the 
right  to  punish  a  pupil  for  an  offense  committed  out  of  school 
hours  and  away  from  the  school  precinct.  This  pupil,  after 
returning  home  from  school,  was  sent  by  his  father  on  an  errand. 
On  his  way,  as  he  was  passing  near  the  teacher's  residence,  he 
met  several  other  pupils  to  whom  he  used  certain  language  dis- 
respectful of  the  teacher,  with  the  intent  that  the  teacher  should 
hear  it,  and  that  his  authority  should  thereby  be  brought  into 
contempt.  He  was  punished  on  the  following  day;  but  al- 
though he  was  under  his  parent's  control,  and  performing  a 
duty  in  obedience  to  his  parent's  directions  when  he  committed 
the  offense,  yet  the  court  held  that  the  teacher  could  lawfully 
punish,  because,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  and  nature  of 
the  offense,  its  effect  would,  if  it  were  not  punished,  come 
directly  within  the  schoolroom  and  seriously  interfere  with  the 
discipline  of  the  school. 

It  has  also  been  held  lawful  for  school  authorities  to  require 
a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  to  be  done 
by  pupils  out  of  school  hours ;  and  on  the  question  of  testimony 
by  one  pupil  against  another  guilty  of  some  infraction  of  school 
regulations,  to  give  which  is  regarded  by  most  parents   and 
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pupils  as  a  cowardly  and  detestable  act,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
been  held,  and  for  the  sanest  of  reasons,  that  a  board  of  educa- 
tion may  require  a  pupil  to  inform  it  of  the  name  of  another 
pupil  who  has  broken  the  rules,  if  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
been  told  the  name  of  such  pupil,  and  on  his  refusal  to  disclose 
it  may  suspend  him  from  school  (Board  of  Education  v.  Hel* 
ston,  32  111.  App.  300). 

There  are,  however,  three  cases  in  Missouri  thut,  to  some 
extent,  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  foregoing.  In  Dritt  v. 
Snodgrass,  66  Mo.  386,  the  court  ruled  that  **  under  a  statute 
empowering  school  directors  to  make  such  rules  for  the  control 
of  schools  as  they  shall  think  proper,  they  are  not  empowered 
to  mak^  rules  controlling  the  conduct  of  pupils  at  home,  and, 
therefore,  a  rule  that  during  the  school  term  no  pupil  shall 
attend  a  social  party,  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  parents." 
In  the  other  two  cases,  State  v.  Osborne,  32  Mo.  App.  536, 
affirming  24  Mo.  App.  309,  it  was  held  that  *'  pupils  of  the 
State  Normal  School  who  live  with  their  parents  cannot  be  pun- 
ished for  attending  a  school  party,  by  permission  of  their  par- 
ents, during  term  time,  though  in  violation  of  a  rule." 

These  decisions  cannot  be  said  to  conflict  with  the  controlling 
principle  declared  in  the  cases  previously  cited.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is  that  the  courts  did  not  believe  that  it  wtfs 
detrimental  to  the  discipline  and  best  interests  of  the  schools  for 
parents  to  permit  their  children  to  attend  social  parties  while 
students  and  residing  at  home.  The  schools  in  the  last  two 
cases  were  st^te  normal  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
courts  had  been  convinced  that  such*  permission  and  attendance 
at  parties  worked  some  direct  injury  to  the  schools,  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  opposite  decisions  would  have  been 
rendered. 

Law  reports  contain  numerous  other  cases  that  might  be  cited, 
but  no  new  principle  is  found  to  be  set  forth  in  them.  The  law 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  well  settled  by  the  foregoing 
decisions,  and  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  School  authorities 
have  the  power  granted  by  the  state,  not  by  the  districts  or 
towns,  to  exercise  reasonable  control  over  the  conduct  of  school 
children  wherever  and  whenever  such  control  is  necessary  to 
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the  discipline  and  general  welfare  of  the  schools;  and  the  neces- 
sity for  extending  this  control  beyond  the  limits  of  school  build- 
ings and  grounds  arises  whenever  the  effect  of  acts  done  by 
pupils  or  parents  or  other  persons  beyond  these  limits,  comes 
directly  within  them  to  the  detriment  of  the  discipline  or  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  schools . 

Simple  and  brief  as  this  statement  may  appear,  there  is,  nev- 
ertheless, within  its  limitations,  ample  roofn  for  the  exercise  of 
authority  vastly  greater  than  school  committees  and  teachers 
are  accustomed  to  exercise ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  such  authorities  should  know  this  fact.  If  they  do  not 
know  their  legal  rights  they  are  much  more  likely  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  that  pupils  and  many  parents  in  these  times  so 
boldly  and  confidently  bring  to  bear  for  personal  ends.  That 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  present  tendency  to  minimize 
authoritative  control  by  school  boards  and  teachers  is  evident 
to  every  thoughtful  person.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  plainly 
gives  the  right  to  magnify  such  control,  and  the  actual  need  of 
the  times  is  that  it  should  be  greatly  magnified  and  extended. 
To  do  so  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  school  authorities 
assert  their  rights  in  a  firm  and  dignified  manner,  making  and 
enforcing  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  the  true  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  schools  require.  They  need  have  no  fear, 
for  if  a  test  is  made  the  courts  will  sustain  them. 

What  to  do  with  secret  societies  in  our  high  schools,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  very  simple  matter.  Nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  that  the  authorities  should  say,  in  substance,  to  pupils 
and  parents :  The  secret  societies  are  no  necessary  part  of  our 
educational  system ;  therefore,  even  if  to  some  extent  they  were 
of  educational  value,  we  might  rightfully  prohibit  them,  when- 
ever in  our  judgment  it  were  wise ;  but  when  from  experience 
we  are  satisfied  that  these  societies  serve  no  true  educational 
purpose,  and  when,  moreover,  the  great  weight  of  opinion 
among  teachers  and  educational  experts  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  been  ascertained  to  be  that  their  effects  upon  the  schools 
are  positively  vicious,  then  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  plain 
duty  to  prohibit  thfem,  and  they  are,  therefore,  prohibited. 
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jIVICS,  in  common  with  all  other  grand  divisions 
of  human  knowledge,  offers  to  the  student  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  study  and  research.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  sociology  and  as  such  is 
closely  correlated  with  the  other  social  sciences ; 
in  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  development  of 
government  is  inextricably  bound  up  and  inter- 
related with  the  history  of  other  social  institutions 
so  that  one  cannot  be  understood  and  properly  interpreted 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  ruling  principles  of  the 
other.  Any  government  is  a  highly  complex  phenomenon,  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  its  apparently  short  history, 
is  especially  intricate  and  complex.  The  brevity  of  the  history 
of  American  governmental  institutions  is  only  apparent;  a 
system  of  government  consists  of  a  complex  of  principles  and 
a  system  of  devices  for  putting  these  principles  into  practical 
operation ;  these  principles  are  ancient,  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  them  can  be  attained  only  in  the  light  of  their 
history.  The  principles  underlying  the  American  government 
are  a  product  of  race  experience,  and  have  been  established  by 
the  race  through  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  costly  and  disastrous 
experiment.  The  founders  of  the  American  government  adopted 
all  that  was  available  of  this  race  experience. 

Even  if  historical  considerations  are  ignored  the  mastery  of 
the  facts  and  static  relations  of  our  government  is  a  matter 
involving  immense  labor  and  years  of  research.  The  student 
is  first  confronted  by  the  dual  system  of  administration  wherein 
two  sets  of  administrative  machinery  deriving  their  authority 
from  two  distinct  sources  operate  side  by  side  in  the  same 
territory.  This  presents  an  appearance  of  chaotic  confusion  to 
the  novice ;  each  of  these  co-existing  systems  has  its  myriad 
ramifications  and  details.  The  mastery  of  our  system  of 
government  is  possible  to  the  specialist  alone ;  a  knowledge  of 
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its  general  outlines,  however,  from  both  the  static  and  dynamic 
points  of  view,  is  possible,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  every  citizen.  There  is,  therefore,  presented  a  problem 
in  pedagogy  in  which  the  educator  must  determine  the  aim  of 
teaching  civics,  the  subject-matter  to  be  used  and  the  method 
to  be  applied. 

It  was  long  since  recognized  by  statesmen  that  the  success  of 
republican  government  demanded  an  educated  and  intelligent 
citizenship.  In  theory,  at  least,  the  republic  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  who  ultimately  decide  all  great  questions  of 
policy  or  administration.  Now  one  leader,  and  now  another, 
appears  to  dominate  the  politicar  situation,  but  sooner  or  later 
every  great  question  reaches  the  people  and  is  appealed  to  the 
popular  will,  and  that  will,  once  in  motion,  is  final  and  irresist- 
ible. How  nearly  right  these  ultimate  decisions  will  be  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
on  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
republican  government.  The  state,  therefore,  demands  a  modi- 
cum of  general  education  for  every  citizen,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  a  special  knowledge  of  the  structure,  history  and 
principles  of  republican  institutions. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  state,  the  masses  must  be  educated 
in  republican  ideas  and  principles  for  a  second  reason.  In 
Japan,  under  the  ancient  regime,  the  individual  was  hedged  in 
and  restrained  by  ironclad  custom  so  that  every  situation  of 
his  life  from  birth  to  death  was  regulated  down  to  the  most 
minute  detail.  This  ironbound  system  produced  one  of  the 
most  law-abiding  communities  which  the  world  has  known,  but 
it  was  a  community  absolutely  devoid  of  individual  liberty. 
Under  the  common  law  system,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
individual  liberty  in  the  highest  degree ;  sumptuary  legislation 
is  exceptional,  and  the  individual  is  permitted  to  ilo  as  he 
pleases  so  long  as  his  action  does  not  infringe  the  equal 
'  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  reihoval  of  restraints 
imposed  by  law  and  by  immemorial  custom  demands  a  high 
degree  of  self-control  and  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  citizen ;  in  the  field  of  action  in  which  the  law  does 
not  interfere,  he  is  his  own  ruler.     To  make  this  possible,  and 
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to  make  a  government  based  upon  such  principles  successful » 
it  is  necessary  that  the  body  of  citizens  as  individuals  should 
possess  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  self-control.  This 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  persistent  campaign  of  education 
along  general  lines  on  the  one  hand,  and  more  particularly 
along  those  lines  which  directly  inculcate  the  principles  of 
republican  government  and  individual  liberty. 

This  furnishes  us  with  the  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
teaching  of  American  civics :  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  machinery  and  workings  of 
his  own  government,  and  to  give  him  a  comprehension  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  underlying  that  government,  so  that  he 
may  b^  able  to  take  his  place  and  perform  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  intelligently  and  efficiently.  This 
is  the  aim  of  civics  teaching  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state 
and  these  are  the  objects  which  the  state  has  in  view  in  making 
common  school  education  compulsory.  This  statement  of  the 
aim  of  teaching  civics  harmonizes  with  the  philosophical 
doctrine  that  the  aim  of  education  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
individual  to  his  environment.  There  are  also  cultural  pos- 
sibilities in  this  branch  of  learning  which  should  be  developed 
so  far  as  can  be  done  conveniently — but  the  proximate  and 
practical  objects  here  stated  are  of  fundamental  importance  and 
must  not  be  ignored  or  made  secondary  to  cultural  ends. 

The  text-books  generally  used  in  the  public  schools  begin 
with  a  survey  of  the  federal  government,  following  the  outline 
of  the  federal  ^constitution  ;  local  government,  when  considered 
at  all,  is  treated  in  one  or  two  supplementary  chapters  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  This  method  of  approaching  the  subject  is, 
to  our  view,  radically  wrong,  from  the  standpoint  of  pedagogical 
theory  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  efficiency. 
The  natural  growth  of  the  child's  knowledge  is  from  phenom- 
ena, simple,  concrete  and  near  at  hand  to  phenomena  more 
complex,  more  abstract  and  more  remote.  This  is  the  method 
by  which  he  acquires  knowledge  of  the  other  social  institutions 
with  which  he  is  surrounded ;  by  his  own  observation  he  comes 
to  know  these  institutions  as  they  are  in  operation  in  his  immedi- 
ate community;  then,  as  he  grows  older,  he  passes  naturally, 
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by  reading  and  further  observation,  to  the  larger  wholes  with 
which  these  local  manifestations  are  connected.  This  is  also 
the  method  approved  by  educators  for  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy ;  the  geographical  characteristics  of  the  immediate  com- 
munity are  first  taught,  and  from  these  the  mind  passes  naturally 
to  larger  and  larger  wholes  until  a  symbolical  conception  of  the 
whole  earth  has  been  formed.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
method  should  be  deviated  from  in  the  formal  teaching  of  civics, 
and  such  deviation  does,  in  fact,  lead  to  inefiicient  and  uneco- 
nomical teaching.  The  teaching  of  civics  should  begin  with 
local  government ;  that  is,  those  parts  of  the  governmental 
machinery  which  the  child  can  observe  in  operation  in  his  own 
community.  This  point  of  departure  is  always  the  smallest 
administrative  unit ;  if  the  school  is  located  in  a  New  England 
community  it  will  be  the  town,  if  in  the  South  it  will  be  the 
county,  if  in  the  Middle  States  it  will  be  the  township,  and  if  in  an 
incorporated  borough  or  city  it  will  be  the  ward.  All  the  func- 
tions of  government  exercised  in  this  district  shbuld  be  studied 
carefully,  the  various  local,  state  and  federal  officers  properly 
classified  and  their  powers  and  duties  determined.  The  transi- 
tion to  county  and  later  to  state  administrative  machinery  will 
then  be  easy  and  natural,  and  when  the  student,  at  a  later 
period  comes  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, he  will  approach  the  problems  there  presented  with  a 
mind  equipped  with  the  fundamental  concepts  necessary  for 
their  comprehension.  To  approach  the  subject  from  the  other 
extreme  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  commence  the  study 
of  mathematics  with  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

Another  particular  in  which  the  text-books  in  current  use  are 
deficient  is  the  manner  in  which  facts  concerning  government 
are  presented.  The  statements  are  short,  condensed  and  dis- 
connected, and  in  many  books  are  a  mere  enuftieration  of 
details.  The  proper  comprehension  of  details  presented  in  this 
way  presupposes  a  considerable  knowledge  of  governmental 
organization  and  considerable  power  of  synthetic  thought.  To 
the  advanced  student  they  appear  as  clear  and  concise  state- 
ments of  fact,  but  not  so  to  the  immature  mind  of  the  student  in 
the  grammar  grades.     This  form  of  statement  is  too  abstract 
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and  unrelated  for  the  child  mind»  and  is  devoid  of  human  or 

personal  interest.    The  more  elaborate  treatise,  with  its  fuller 

description  and  more  extensive  explanation  of  facts  and  details 

in  their  logical  relations,  would  prove  more  interesting  to  the 

mind  of  the  youth  just  as  it  proves  more  interesting  to  the 
mature  understanding.  A  work  like  Bryce's  American  Com- 
monwealth is  not  only  more  interesting  than  the  usual  school 
text-book,  but  it  is  also  easier  to  read.  Such  a  work  is  written 
with  an  excellence  of  language  and  a  literary  finish  to  which 
the  text-book  does  not  pretend.  Furthermore,  such  a  work  is 
written  by  a  scholar  who  knows  his  ground  both  practically 
and  theoretically  and  is  authoritative,  while  the  ordinary  text- 
book is  usually  written  by  some  one  who  makes  no  pretension 
to  authoritative  scholarship  in  this  field.  The  scrappy  text- 
book is  a  failure,  and  the  use  of  a  more  elaborate  treatise  is 
certainly  worth  a  trial. 

The  imperfect  work  done  in  this  subject  in  the  common 
schools  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  sound  knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  no  amount  of  training  in  methods  will 
take  the  place  of  substantive  knowledge.  Too  many  teachers 
have  confined  their  studies  in  this  subject  to  the  same  elemen- 
tary text-book  from  which  they  teach  their  pupils;  to  them, 
Bryce,  Burgess,  Cooley  and  Holland  are  empty  names.  The 
authorities  on  this  subject  are  not  considered  by  students  to  be 
difficult  reading,  and  they  are  of  the  utmost  interest  to  any  citi- 
zen who  desires  to  understand  the  principles  and  organization 
of  our  system  of  government.  Let  the  teacher  go  to  the  author- 
ities and  equip  himself  for  teaching  this  subject  by  drinking  at 
the  wellsprings  of  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  covered  by  the  school  text-book, 
the  well-informed  teacher  could  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary concepts  of  the  common  law.  The  nature  and  rights  of 
property,  personal  liberty  and  its  limitatiohs  under  the  law,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen  and  his  relation  to  the  state,  the 
nature  of  contract,  crimes  and  their  punishment,  are  elementary 
ideas  which  every  citizen  should  understand.  The  average 
pupil  of  the  grammar  grades  will  already  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  these  principles,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
teacher  to  correct,  systematize  and  amplify  them.  The  correct 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  these  elementary  con- 
ceptions will  facilitate  the  social  adjustment  demanded  of  him 
by  the  state,  and  is,  therefore,  in  direct  harmony  with  the  aim 
of  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  state. 
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|H£  supreme  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  men 
and  women  who  can  carry  on  effectively  and 
nobly  the  workof  the  world.  Progress,  in  every 
line  of  action,  is  co-incident  with  right  training 
and  right  thinking  on  the  part  of  those  destined 
to  advance  the  world's  interests.  The  burden  of 
education,  then,  is  to  discover  these  interests,  and 
to  prepare  each  person  to  perform  his  part  in 
their  development.  This  obligation  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  principles  and  movements  that  make  for  prog- 
ress; thus  the  teacher,  the  interpreter  and  exponent  of  the 
educational  system,  must  be  keenly  alive  to  all  the  influences 
affecting  the  child's  development ;  and  at  no  time  has  it  been 
more  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  full  appreciation  and 
properly  conceived  notion  of  the  forces  making  for  develop- 
ment than  the  present  age,  permeated  as  it  is  by  the  new  spirit 
of  internationalism.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  a  world  con- 
sciousness is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  twentieth  century ; 
and  contributing  to  this  development  is  the  whole  category  of 
human  activity.  In  the  advancement  of  industry,  education, 
religion,  science,  literature,  art,  philanthropy  and  government, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  regardless  of  national  boundaries, 
have  intermingled  their  interests  in  the  pursuit  of  great  achieve- 
ments. The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  has 
reached  out  to  the  farthest  markets  of  the  world ;  American 
educational  ideals  have  come  from  a  sifting  process  of  world 
ideals;  religion  in  the  United  States  represents  all  the  great 
religions ;  the  present  status  of  science  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
posite achievements  of  the  scientists  of  all  lands ;  our  literary 
sentiments  are  akin  to  and  influenced  by  those  of  other  peoples 
of  the  world ;  our  development  in  art  reflects  the  aspirations  of 
all  the  great  masters ;  American  philanthropy  is  a  response  to 
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the  common  sentiment  of  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  illustrates  the  outworking  of 
world  political  principles.  Thus»  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  have  influenced  and  have  been  influenced  by  similar 
lines  of  action  in  other  countries  of  the  world;  and  likewise, 
the  activities  of  every  country  have  been  interdependent  with 
those  of  all  others.  This  natural  communication  and  co-oper* 
ative  life  of  the  peoples  have  amalgamated  the  sentiments  of 
the  world,  until  we  find  a  tangible  recognition  of  international 
affiliation.  The  teacher  must  realize  this  situation,  and  fully 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  great  international  movement 
which  is  affecting  every  activity  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  future  development  of  these  various  depart-r 
ments  of  life  is  dependent  on  intercommunication,  the  increase 
of  which  is  strikingly  inevitable.  This  trend  of  action,  how- 
ever, must  be  regulated ;  some  definite  organization  of  the  peo- 
ples is  a  positive  necessity  for  facilitating  world  progress. 
Much,  indeed,  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  organiza- 
tion. Unconsciously,  ever  since  1794,  when  John  Jay  was 
burned  in  effigy  for  putting  an  arbitration  clause  into  our  treaty 
with  England,  the  nations  have  been  working  for  an  organized 
world.  The  practice  of  arbitration,  thus  inaugurated,  and  now 
involving  the  settlement  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  interna- 
tional disagreements,  has  brought  the  nations  together,  and 
made  the  avenue  of  approach  simple  and  natural.  In  the 
crystallization  of  this  movement  into  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, provided  by  The  Hague  Peace  Congress,  of  1899,  the 
nations  have  established  the  germ  of  the  judicial  department  of 
a  world  government.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  existence  of  a 
new  international  spirit,  when  we  behold  nearly  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  seeking  justice  at  this  tribunal?  Not  only, 
indeed,  does  the  adjudication  of  the  four  cases  at  The  Hague 
Court  establish  the  precedent  for  world  judicial  action,  but  the 
settlement  of  the  North  Sea  incident  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  by  a  committee  of  investigation,  the  intervention  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  bringing*  to  a  close  the  Russian-Jap- 
anese War,  and  the  signing  of  more  than  forty  treaties  of 
obligatory  arbitration,  pledging  reference  of  disputes  to  The 
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Hague  Court— all  prove  the  practicability  of  judicial  inter- 
course among  the  nations,  and  the  existence  of  a  general  desire 
for  the  complete  development  of  such  a  system. 

When  the  powers  of  Europe  sent  delegates  to  the  Congress 
at  Vienna,  in  i8i5»  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  order  out  of  the 
political  chaos  left  by  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  there  was 
then  inaugurated  the  custom  of  holding  international  con- 
gresses at  the  call  of  nations,  and  side  by  side,  with  the  system 
of  arbitration,  these  congresses  have  pointed  directly  for  an 
organized  world.  The  decisions  of  the  more  than  thirty  of 
these  conventions,  held  in  the  interest  of  industry,  science, 
government  and  humanitarianism,  have  paved  the  way  for 
united  action  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  most  delicate  inter- 
national relations.  When,  therefore,  the  Czar  of  Russia  issued 
his  manifesto  in  August,  1898,  declaring  that  the  ravages  of 
the  war  system  were  threatening  the  moral  and  material  wel- 
fare of  the  world,  it  was  only  logical  that  the  nations  should 
respond  to  his  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  for 
the  discussion  of  a  subject  heretofore  held  inviolable  by  each 
individual  nation.  The  new  world  machinery,  set  in  motion 
by  those  one  hundred  delegates  from  twenty-six  nations  of  the 
world,  has  established  the  conviction  that  the  institution  of  war 
is  a  matter  of  common  concern  to  the  nations,  and  as  such, 
should  be  treated  as  a  world  problem.  With  remarkable  swift- 
ness the  nations  are  recognizing  that  they  have  no  vital  inter- 
ests wholly  independent  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  most  striking  expression  of  this  world  consciousness  is 
the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  of  nations,  the  last  in  the 
series  of  international  congresses.  The  participation  of  every 
government  in  the  world  in  this  second  Peace  Congress  in- 
volves world-wide  discussion  of  the  subject  of  international 
peace ;  the  antipodes  of  the  earth  have  thought  simultaneously 
about  a  common  problem.  This  immense  public  opinion  of  the 
world,  manifested  by  the  letters,  cablegrams  and  memorials, 
which  daily  poured  ii^to  The  Hague  while  the  Conference  was 
in  session,  from  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  forced  dis- 
cussion of  problems,  on  the  solution  of  which  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  depends.     Can  we  fail  to  recognize 
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the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  when  every  nation  of  th^  world  is 
considering  the  feasibility  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  sys- 
tem of  arbitration  through  a  permanent  international  court,  of 
establishing  neutralization  of  all  unoffending  private  commerce 
at  sea,  and  of  signing  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion? What  surer  indication  of  a  new  spirit  among  the 
nations  than  the  world-wide  interest  in  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, and  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  congress, 
in  which  the  nations  may  consider  any  and  all  subjects  which 
concern  their  common  relations  !  The  passage  of  such  meas- 
ures would  produce  results  of  far-reaching  significance.  It  is 
only  a  logical  inference  from  past  procedure  that  eventually  the 
international  congresses  will  culminate  in  a  world  legislature, 
where  the  representatives  from  every  government  will  legislate 
for  the  common  welfare.  The  legislative  department  of  a 
world  government  is  distined  to  develop  side  by  side  with  the 
judicial ;  and  it  also  follows  that  an  executive  department,  formed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  world  legislature,  will  com- 
plete the  rounding  out  of  a  world  republic ;  each  department 
is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  other  two. 

And  what  is  the  final  result  of  all  this?  An  organized  world 
means  international  peace ;  and  ultimate  progress  is  dependent  on 
harmonious,  unrestricted,  uninterrupted  communication  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  which  will  be  possible  only  when 
the  nations  feel  the  security  of  permanent  peace.  To  develop 
men  and  women,  then,  who  can  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world, 
the  teacher  must  have  a  full  appreciation  of  all  these  tendencies 
toward  world  unity.  They  have  not  gone  on  of  themselves ; 
for  back  of  the  intercourse  among  the  peoples  in  industry,  edu- 
cation, religion,  science,  literature,  art,  philanthropy  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  co-operative  action  of  the  nations  toward  an 
organized  world,  there  has  been  a  force,  strong  and  impelling, 
which  has  organized  and  directed  these  natural  and  inevitable 
currents  of  progress.  This  specific,  definite  work  for  inter- 
national peace  began  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  The 
Great  Design  for  the  federation  of  Europe,  formed  by  Henry 
IV,  of  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  remarkable  plea 
for  unity,  fraternity  and  co-operation ;  so,  indeed,  in  his  Rights 
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of  War  and  Peace,  published  in  1624,  has  Hugo  Grotius  in- 
spired the  thought  of  all  ages  with  the  hope  of  universal  brother- 
hood. A  contemporaneous  expression  of  the  same  sentiment  is 
shown  in  the  founding  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  George 
Fox,  whose  organization  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  non-resis- 
tance down  to  the  present  day.  That  remarkable  Plan  for  the 
Permanent  Peace  of  Europe,  published  by  William  Penn  in  1693, 
Kant's  essay  on  Eternal  Peace,  showing  that  war  will  not  cease 
until  the  world  is  organized,  and  the  later  words  of  Channing, 
Sumner,  Burritt,  Cobden  and  Jean  de  Block  express  with 
unmistakable  emphasis  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
brotherhood.  These  peace  prophets  have  interpreted  the 
meaning  of  history ;  with  clear  and  true  vision  they  have 
mapped  out  the  course  of  progress,  consistent  with  the  universal 
laws  of  life. 

One  of  the  very  first  organizations  to  work  for  international 
peace  was  the  American  Peace  Society,  formed  in  1815.  This 
association  originated  the  international  peace  congresses,  and 
has  seen  develop  more  than  five  hundred  peace  societies  through- 
out the  world,  which  are  now  formed  into  a  great  international 
organization,  having  annual  congresses  and  a  permanent  bureau 
at  Berne,  which  conveys  to  the  governments  of  the  world  the 
recommendations  of  the  peace, congresses.  The  peace  move- 
ment, however,  is  not  confined  to  peace  societies ;  to-day,  asso- 
ciations of  almost  every  character,  and  individuals  in  every 
walk  of  life  are  pledging  themselves  to  the  cause  of  peace ; 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  the  active  forces 
of  mankind  joined  so  unitedly  in  the  achievement  of  a  common 
purpose.  Twenty-five  hundred  statesmen  from  the  parliaments 
of  the  different  nations  are  working  out  together  a  practical 
plan  for  an  organized  world.  This  body  of  men,  called  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  is  the  symbol  of  interdependence ; 
this  voluntary  association,  formed  in  the  interest  of  the  world's 
political  progress,  has  quickened  among  the  governments  a 
live  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  common  efifort ;  has  pro- 
claimed an  organized  world  the  prerequisite  for  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  each  nation.  Of  all  the  forces  working  directly  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  this  distinguished  company  of  legislators 
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holds  first  rank.  By  virtue  of  their  position  they  are  able  to  put* 
into  execution  their  advanced  theories  of  government.  The 
work  of  this  organization  suggested  to  the  Czar  the  idea  of 
calling  the  first  Peace  Congress ;  the  invitation  to  the  second, 
initiated  by  President  Roosevelt,  was  sent  out  at  the  request  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  convening  in  St.  Louis  in  1904 ; 
and,  at  its  famous  meeting  in  London  last  summer,  this  body 
made  out  a  program,  which  was  substantially  adopted  by  the 
second  Peace  Congress. 

Coincident  and  co-operative  are  the  efforts  of  the  business 
men  of  the  world,  who  are  arraying  themselves  against  war  by 
the  adoption  of  plans  that  will  bring  about  world  peace.  The 
business  men  of  England  and  France  were  a  powerful  influence 
in  effecting  the  arbitration  treaty  between  these  two  countries ; 
and  in  the  United  States  over  a  hundred  business  men's  organi- 
zations have  pledged  themselves  in  favor  of  international  arbi- 
tration. It  is  this  great  body  of  public  benefactors  who  are 
urging  the  neutralization  of  the  trade  routes  of  the  ocean,  a 
condition  consistent  with  an  organized  world. 

Throwing  also  their  weight  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  inter- 
national arbitration  are  the  labor  organizations  of  the  world. 
At  the  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  No- 
vember,  1906,  a  Resolution  was  passed,  asking  that  the  Conven- 
tion go  on  record  as  favoring  lasting  peace  among  the  nations, 
on  the  ground  that  constant  peace  contributes  to  the  welfare  of 
workingmen.  The  endorsement  of  this  resolution  by  labor 
organizations  in  other  countries  and  the  recent  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  show  the  great 
mass  of  people  to  be  in  favor  of  international  unity. 

So,  too,  are  the  churches  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  in  a 
practical  way,  not  only  by 'observing  peace  Sunday,  and  teach- 
ing the  sentiments  embodied  in  this  idea,  but  in  actual  demon- 
stration, concerning  the  movement  for  an  organized  world.  A 
cablegram,  creating  much  interest  during  the  first  Peace'  Con- 
gress, was  that  sent  by  thirty  Baptist  ministers  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  each  paying  one  dollar  for  its  delivery,  asking  the 
delegates  at  The  Hague  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  tend 
toward  international  justice  and  unity.     Last  April  Rt.  Rev. 
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William  Croswell  Doane,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  sent  a  letter  to  his  people,  earnestly  calling 
attention  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  and  beseech- 
ing them  to  pray  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  may  be 
of  one  mind,  to  the  end  that  '*  God  may  give  unto  his  people 
the  blessing  of  peace." 

The  women's  organizations  have  joined  this  progressive 
march.  There  is  hardly  a  woman's  club  that  has  not  con- 
sidered this  subject;  and  in  many  cases,  the  women  of 
the  United  States  have  co-operated  with  school  authorities  in 
having  the  matter  presented  to  the  children  in  the  schools. 
The  Peace  Department  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  having  local  organizations  all  over  the  world,  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  with  members  in  sixteen  countries, 
are  actively  working  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  Both  these 
organizations  have  given  special  attention  to  securing  a  uni- 
versal peace  demonstration  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  first  Peace  Congress,  and 
especially  the  observance  of  the  day  in  the  public  schools. 
The  presentation  to  Mr.  Carnegie  of  a  peace  flag,  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  one  of  the  sessions 
of  the  National  Peace  Congress,  which  met  in  New  York  last 
April,  is  an  evidence  of  the  support  which  that  association  is 
giving  to  this  great  cause. 

And  what  part  has  the  teacher  taken  in  this  great  movement? 
He,  too,  has  joined  the  ranks  in  the  cause  of  peace.  At  Lille, 
in  1905,  the  Association  of  French  Public  School  Teachers, 
having  fifteen  thousand  members,  declared  in  its  Resolutions 
that  *'  the  teachers  are  energetic  disciples  of  peace.  Their 
watchword  is,  *  war  against  war.' "  The  same  year,  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Teachers  at  Liege,  represented  by  eighteen 
nations,  devoted  an  entire  day  to  the  theme,  ••What  can  the 
schools  do  to  spread  the  peace  idea?"  Among  their  recom- 
mendations was  the  special  observance  in  schools  of  the  eight- 
eenth of  May.  Such  celebration  began  in  the  United  States 
through  the  initiative  of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Instruction 
in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1905.  The  next  year,  other 
states,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 
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Kansas,  authorized  the  schools  to  hold  special  exercises  on  that 
day :  and  this  year,  Pennsylvania,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado 
and  California,  recommended  its  observance.  That  the  cele- 
bration of  peace  day  will  become  general  in  the  schools  is 
practically  assured  by  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, meeting  in  Chicago  last  winter,  when  eight 
hundred  superintendents  passed  a  Resolution  recommending 
suitable  exercises  in  the  schools  on  the  eighteenth  of  May.  In 
his  first  Annual  Report,  Hon.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  says,  concerning  the  day,  '*  I 
would  accordingly  recommend  that,  so  far  as  consistent  with 
state  and  local  conditions,  the  eighteenth  of  May  in  each  year 
be  designated  as  a  day  of  sp^ecial  observance  in  the  schools." 
Consistent  with  all  this,  was  the  presidential  address  of  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Pennsylvania,  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Los  Angeles,  last  July,  spoke  on  the  topic, 
•'What  can  the  School  do  to  Aid  the  Peace  Movement?" 
''  Teach  history,"  said  he,  ''in  such  a  way,  that  the  pupil  will 
write  the  name  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  artist,  the  inventor, 
the  educator,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  in  a  place  as 
conspicuous  in  the  temple  of  fame  as  that  occupied  by  the 
victorious  general  or  the  successful  admiral.  Lead  the  pupil 
to  see  that  Pasteur,  the  scientist,  has  done  more  for  humanity 
thap  Napoleon,  the  destroyer  of  thousands ;  that  Carnegie,  the 
philanthropist,  has  done  more  for  civilization  than  the  admiral 
who  sinks  a  hostile  fleet."  Dr.  Schaeffer  urged  that  the  eight- 
eenth of  May  be  regularly  observed  in  all  the  schools  of 
America  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  peace  and  international 
fraternity.  Following  this  address,  which  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  association,  the  following  Resolutions,  signifi- 
cant, indeed,  as  coming  from  this  great  body  of  national 
educators,  were  submitted  by  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  and  adopted  with  enthusiasm  : — 

"The  teachers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  assembled 
in  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
view  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  the  second  Hague  Conference.     We  believe  that 
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the  forces  of  the  world  should  be  organized  and  operated  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  not  of  war ;  we  believe  that  the  material, 
commercial  and  social  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  whole  world  demand  that  the  energies  of  the 
governments  and  of  the  people  be  devoted  to  the  constructive 
and  helpful  pursuits  of  peace,  and  that  the  people  be  relieved 
of  the  burdens  of  providing  at  enormous  expense  the  armaments 
suggested  by  the  competitive  desire  for  supremacy  in  war ;  we 
further  believe  that  the  fear  of  war  and  the  possibility  of  war 
would  alike  decline  if  the  governments  were  to  rely  more  upon 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  less  upon  their  armies  and 
navies. 

«  We  urge  upon  our  representatives  at  the  second  Hague 
Conference  to  use  their  influence  to  widen  the  scope  and 
increase  the  power  of  The  Hague  tribunal.  While  disclaiming 
any  desire  to  suggest  a  program  or  to  urge  specific  action,  we 
do  urge  our  representatives  to  secure  the  most  favorable  action 
possible  upon  international  arbitration,  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, the  protection  of  private  property  at  sea,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  international  disputes  by  an  impartial  commission 
before  the  declaration  of  hostilities. 

•*  We  recommend  to  the  teachers  that  the  work  of  The  Hague 
Conference  and  of  the  peace  associations  be  studied  carefully, 
and  the  results  given  proper  consideration  in  the  work  of 
instruction. '' 

The  second  Resolution,  that  urging  advanced  action  at  The 
Hague,  was  at  once  cabled  to  our  American  delegation. 

Last  Fourth  of  July  two  other  educational  gatherings  in  the 
United  States  sent  cablegrams  to  The  Hague.  The  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  meeting  in  Montreal,  after  devoting  a 
whole  session  to  the  discussion  of  patriotism  and  internationalism, 
cabled  an  earnest  reqi^est  that  the  conference  consider  the  full 
Interparliamentary  Union  program,  especially  the  limitation  of 
armaments.  And  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  by  the  great 
summer  school  of  the  South,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where 
three  thousand  teachers  and  citizens  were  in  attendance,  a  most 
appropriate  message  was  sent  to  our  delegates  at  The  Hague. 
This  was  inspired  by  the  address  of  Edwin  D.  Mead,  who  had 
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described  an  impressive  scene  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1899, 
during  the  first  Hague  conference.  By  invitation  of  the 
American  delegation,  all  the  members  of  the  conference  had 
gathered  in  the  old  church  at  Delft,  and  Andrew  D.  White,  the 
head  of  our  delegation,  after  giving  a  stirring  address,  laid  a 
silver  wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of 
international  law,  in  the  name  of  the  American  government  and 
people.  The  message  from  the  summer  school  reads  as  follows : 
'<  America's  representatives  at  the  first  Hague  Conference  on 
July  4  led  the  nations  in  honoring  Grotius.  We  urge  them 
to-day  to  lead  in  behalf  of  limiting  armaments  and  of  a  regular 
international  parliament." 

These  appeals  from  three  of  our  largest  educational  gatherings 
give  utterance  to  the  solid  support  of  the  American  teacher  to 
the  movement  for  international  peace.  And  this  spirit  of  the 
teacher  finds  a  responsive  chord  in  the  child,  as  was  manifested 
at  the  great  young  people's  meeting  during  the  National  Peace 
Congress  in  New  York  last  April,  where  four  thousand  young 
people  voted  unanimously  to  appoint  a  committee  to  organize 
the  children  of  the  United  States  into  a  League  of  Peace. 

The  educational  organization  for  peace,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  public  schools ;  the  students  in  the  colleges  have 
taken  up  the  work.  As  a  part  of  the  National  Peace  Congress, 
a  most  enthusiastic  meeting,  having  representatives  from  several 
colleges,  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  where  a  committee 
of  students  was  appointed  to  organize  peace  clubs  in  the  colleges. 
Bright,  indeed,  seems  the  future  of  this  plan,  backed  as  it  is  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  peace  sentiments  in  the  colleges,  and  already 
represented  by  over  thirty  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  And  now  comes  the  announcement  from 
President  Reed,  of  Dickinson  College,  that  a  department  of 
peace  and  public  service  will  soon  be  opened  as  a  memorial  to 
William  Penn.  What  finer  tribute  to  the  man  who,  in  1693, 
published  that  remarkable  essay  on  the  permanent  peace  of 
Europe  I 

The  educational  campaign  for  international  peace  has  beguUt 
and  every  teacher  in  the  world  is  responsible  for  its  progress. 
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He  should  lend  his  aid  to  the  organized  educational  efforts,  for 
they  will  not  move  without  his  support.  Perhaps  no  greater 
opportunity  is  open  to  the  American  teacher  than  to  assist  the 
committee,  appointed  by  the  young  people  of  New  York,  to 
organize  a  national  Young  People's  League  of  Peace.  The 
teacher,  certainly,  can  make  no  mistake  in  supporting  this  com- 
mittee, having  such  men  on  it  as  Dr.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  Maxwell 
of  New  York,  George  H.  Martin,  and  Edwin  D.  Mead  of 
Massachusetts.  The  teacher  of  the  twentieth  century  is  an 
international  figure,  and  he  can  never  perform  his  highest 
function  until  he  is  imbued  with  this  international  consciousness. 
He  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  fellow-teachers 
in  the  world  for  the  achievement  of  a  higher  civilization.  One 
generation  of  teaching  the  principles  of  justice,  peace  and 
international  unity  would  revolutionize  the  world ;  these  senti- 
ments can  be  taught  in  literature,  geography,  history,  and,  in 
fact,  in  every  exercise  connected  with  the  school.  There  are 
many  examples  in  literature  that  convey  the  peace  idea ;  through 
geography,  the  children  of  the  world  should  learn  their  true 
relations  to  other  lands  and  peoples ;  history  should  show  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  different  nations,  who, 
working  together,  are  making  modern  history.  The  teaching' 
of  civil  government  should  be  supplemented  by  the  teaching  of 
international  government ;  the  child  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  progressive  steps  in  the  making  of  a  world  govern- 
ment ;  for  only  in  this  way,  can  he  fully  realize  the  significance 
of  the  administration  of  his  own  country.  Moreover,  such 
teaching  will  establish  in  the  child  modes  of  thinking  consistent 
with  the  peace  idea ;  as  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  said 
to  the  New  York  audience  of  young  people,  •*  If  you  American 
children  cherish  love  in  your  hearts  for  the  French  children, 
German  children,  and  all  the  children  of  the  world,  when  you 
grow  up,  you  will  not  want  to  fight  each  other."  The  full 
realization  of  all  great  movements  rests  upon  future  generations. 
To  what  nobler  work  can  the  teacher  consecrate  himself  than 
to  build  up  a  new  people  whose  country  is  the  world,  whose 
countrymen  are  all  mankind  I 
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ANY  years  ago  Emerson  said  that  America  is 
another  name  for  Opportunity.  Very  likely  this 
country  continues  to  offer  great  inducements  and 
opportunities  to  the  right  man  for  the  right  place. 
But  it  is  also  evident  that  the  eagerness  and 
impatience  to  see  and  to  grasp  the  results  accruing 
from  these  opportunities  have  never  been  greater 
or  more  intense.  This  inordinate  impatience 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  scramble  for  wealth,  power  and  prefer- 
ment. Everybody  is  in  a  hurry  to  amass  a  fortune  and  to 
accomplish  the  thing  in  hand.  This  hurry  craze  is  found  in 
every  department  of  industry,  and  in  every  phase  of  life. 
Many  people  are  restless  and  uneasy  because  of  the  slow 
progress  of  time;  they  look  forward  to  results  with  frantic 
eagerness,  and  fret  at  every  impediment  and  delay.  Every 
effort  is  put  forth  to  minimize  the  time  and  reach  the  end. 

The  American  people  are  the  most  abnormally  energetic 
people  in  the  world,  so  much  so  that  they  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  faculty  of  repose.  An  Englishman  traveling  in 
this  country  remarked  that  he  rarely  found  one  who  has  the 
time  to  think.  And  many  people  from  the  Orient  are  pain- 
fully impressed  with  the  over  intensity,  anxiety  of  expression 
and  facial  contraction  as  seen  in  the  countenances  of  Americans. 
They  live  at  a  tremendous  rate ;  their  life  seems  to  have  back 
of  it  a  power  of  bitter  malice  that  drives  and  goads  them  on  in 
a  precipitate  course.  Every  person  one  meets  seems  to  be  in  a 
hurry  for  a  train. 

All  kinds  of  devices  seem  to  be  planned  to  exhaust  life  in  the 
shortest  time ;  there  is  not  even  enough  time  to  die  a  natural 
death.  The  lingering  diseases  of  our  forefathers  are  too  slow, 
people  must  drop  down  of  heart  failure  and  apoplexy.  The 
Americans  seem  to  be  continually  and  constitutionally  intoxi- 
cated from  imbibing  not  only  too  much  bottled  beer,  but  also 
too  much  bottled  lightning.     And  in  spite  of  lectures  and  legis- 
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lation  they  will  continue  to  imbibe  the  former  as  long  as  they 
imbibe  the  latter,  because  the  alcohol  in  the  former  is  needed 
as  an  anaesthetic  and  effacer  of  the  nervous  anxiety  and  morbid 
craving  aroused  by  the  latter.  Not  only  are  the  results  of 
labor. injured  by  this  over  haste  to  obtain  them;  human  life, 
character  and  happiness  are  likewise  impaired.  It  is  hurry 
and  worry,  and  not  work,  that  kills. 

In  speaking  of  this  hurry  that  kills,  Emerson  says,  **  I  hate 
this  shallow  Americanism  which  hopes  to  get  rich  by  credit,  to 
get  knowledge  by  raps  on  midnight  tables,  to  learn  the  economy 
of  the  mind  by  phrenology,  or  skill  without  study,  or  mastery 
without  apprenticeship ;  or  the  sale  of  goods  by  pretending  that 
they  do  sell,  or  power  by  making  believe  that  you  are  powerful. 
•  •  •  We  countenance  each  other  in  this  world  of  show,  puffing, 
advertisement,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion ;  and 
excellence  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  hunger  for  sudden  performance 
and  praise."  Surely  no  one  ever  gave  a  finer  analysis  of  this 
**  bottled  lightning"  quality  of  American  life  and  education. 

It  is  in  traveling  that  this  impatience  is  the  most  marked. 
This  is  an  age  of  rapid  transit,  when  millions  are  spent  f6r 
minutes.  One  might  think  that  this  eagerness  to  travel  express 
were  satisfied  with  the  increased  facilities  in  speed,  but  the 
anxiety  of  the  traveler,  instead  of  holding  him  on  the  **even 
tenor  of  his  way,"  becomes  only  the  more  intense,  and  the 
impatience  at  every  delay  only  the  more  unendurable.  The 
enjoyment  of  whatever  amusement  and  interest  the  journey 
may  afford  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  person ;  scenery  goes 
begging  for  appreciation  in  traveling,  the  same  as  description 
does  in  reading.  Many  a  fine  piece  of  description  goes  begging 
for  appreciation  because  all  the  reader  cares  for  is  the  story, 
the  exciting  part.  To  the  traveling  person  locomotion  is  a 
necessary  evil  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ten  years  ago  the  people  of  America  were  all  astride  bicycles ; 
but  now,  protected  by  leathern  jackets,  goggles  and  masks, 
and  besmeared  and  begrimmed  with  dirt  and  dust,  they  rush 
over  country  roads  and  through  crowded  thoroughfares  in 
white  ghosts  and  red  devils,  vying  with  one  another  in  causing 
the  most  runaways  and  in  killing  the  most  people.     George 
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£liot»  contrasting  old  and  new  ways  of  traveling,  said :  **  Pos- 
terity may  be  shot,  like  a  bullet,  through  a  tube,  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  from  Winchester  to  Newcastle.**  One  might  think 
that  that  period  were  well  nigh  at  hand,  and  that  ere  long  the 
chronically  impatient  American  will  travel  on  a  thunderbolt 
from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  education?  This  hurry  craze 
has  fastened  its  tentacles  everywhere  upon  American  life.  It 
is  by  no  means  likely  that  education  will  escape  its  pernicious 
influences.  Education  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result.  It  is  the 
leaven  which  is  supposed  to  leaven  this  whole  lump  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  social  force,  a  means  of  developing  the  individual  physi- 
cally, morally  and  intellectually,  and  of  raising  him  to  a  highet 
plane  of  life.  And  in  turn,  education  is  moulded  by  public 
opinion ;  the  education  of  a  people  is  just  what  those  people 
make  it.  It  partakes  of  their  characteristics,  and  it  follows  the 
trend  of  their  life. 

This  inordinate  haste  which  has  laid  such  a  demon-like  grip 
upon  people  has  so  engrossed  their  lives  that  it  has  banefully 
affected  their  education.  The  whole  educational  system  of  to-day  ' 
seems  to  be  a  monumental  system  of  rapid  transit  through  the 
kingdom  of  learning.  For  some  time  has  the  pace  been 
forced  to  the  danger  point ;  and  yet,  there  is  general  dissatis- 
faction if  the  pupils  cannot  travel  on  a  lightning  express  t;rain 
along  the  railway  of  knowledge.  Education  is  suffering  pain- 
fully from  this  rapid  process.  Hurry  is  the  bane  of  American 
education  as  well  as  of  American  life. 

Whence  comes  this  undue  and  pernicious  haste  in  education? 
In  this  preparation  for  life  what  conditions  foster  such  impatience 
that  seems  to  be  born  of  madness?  What  means  can  be 
employed  to  put  a  check  upon  it?  First  of  all,  what  is  needed 
throughout  this  whole  country  in  teaching  is  not  more  time  to 
do  the  assigned  amount  of  work,  but  more  time  to  do  even  less 
than  the  assigned  amount.  These  two  requisites  necessary 
to  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  might  be  secured  by  re-ad-  m 

justing  the  courses  of  instruction  and  by  checking  some  of  the 
tendencies  of  school  life.  Some  of  the  power  used  for  rapid 
transit  in  education  is  furnished  by  the  pupils,  some  by  the 
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teachers  and  courses  of  instruction »  and  a  great  deal  by  the 
public  at  large. 

Young  America  is  imbibing  this  spirit  of  haste  quite  freely. 
^*  I  can't  wait,"  is  the  cry.  The  schoolboy  is  thinking  more  oi 
to-morrow's  recitation  than  of  to-day's  preparation  for  that  recita- 
tion ;  he  thinks  more  of  the  coming  examination  and  the  hope 
for  promotion  than  of  the  paipstaking  study  which  alone  will 
enable  him  to  realize  that  pleasure.  The  same  youth  may  be 
looking  forward  to  the  career  of  a  lawyer,  merchant  or  doctor, 
but  he  wishes  to  make  the  preparation  as  short  and  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  the  steps  to  that  goal  as  few  as  possible.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  young  man  can  become  a  bridge-builder  by 
spending  twelve  weeks  on  the  study  of  civil  engineering,  or  an 
expert  accountant  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Too  many  young  people  are  impatient  of  delay ;  they  must 
have  their  education  completed  before  they  are  out  of  their 
teens,  and  be  thoroughly  buried  in  business  by  the  time  they 
are  twenty.  Such  undue  progress  gives  their  best  powers 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  ripen.  Soon  contact  with  the 
world  hardens  them,  and  the  scramble  for  material  wealth 
destroys  the  taste  and  desire  for  things  more  ennobling. 

In  this  respect  the  British  schoolboy  has  the  advantage  over 
the  American  schoolboy.  The  American  schoolboy  lives  three 
lives  while  the  British  lives  one,  because  he  has  three  times  as 
many  incidents  crowded  into  his  life  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
For  this  reason  can  the  British  schoolboy  pursue  his  studies 
with  less  haste ;  he  is  less  annoyed  by  the  pressing  exigencies 
of  life.  He  is  also  given  only  a  few  subjects  or  books,  and 
these  he  is  expected  to  master.  His  time  and  attention  are 
devoted  to  his  studies ;  they  are  not  taken  up  by  a  score  of 
distracting  and  exciting  influences  which  are  not  in  the  least 
conductive  to  scholarly  meditation  and  reflective  study.  This 
difference  in  the  attitude  to  their  studies  may  constitute  one 
reason  why  Britain  has  more  independent  scholars  than 
America  has.  In  England  the  schoolboy  acquires  the  art  of 
study ;  in  America  this  art  is  one  of  the  lost  arts,  both  among 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  had  to  succumb  to  the  art  of  cramming, 
which  generates  more  speed  but  less  power. 
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The  art  of  study  has  been  lost  because  too  litde  time  is  taken 
to  do  a  few  things  at  a  time  and  to  do  them  thoroughly.  It 
would  be  greatly  to  the  profit  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  if  they 
were  required  to  study  more  books  like  Dr.  Bain's  Art  of 
Study ;  Hinsdale's  Art  of  Study ;  and  Dr.  Todd's  Students' 
Manual.  If  education  is  to  be  of  lasting  benefit,  if  culture  is  to 
be  the  religion  of  this  world,  then  must  this  lost  art  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  this  can  be  partly  done  at  least  by  dismissing  many 
distracting  interests  and  by  focusing  the  mind  on  fewer  and 
on  well  chosen  subjects. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  all  the  old  ways  of  teaching 
are  wrong,  and  too  slow  to  accomplish  anything,  and  that 
whatever  is  new  is  right.  All  kinds  of  devices  are  sought  after, 
especially  if  they  savor  of  newness,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of 
fads.  The  educational  world  seems  method-mad  in  its  efforts 
to  devise  means  of  still  greater  speed.  There  is  the  science- 
made-easy  method,  and  also  the  *'  forcing"  process,  a  kind  of 
hothouse  operation  which  seeks  to  develop  mind  at  the  expense 
of  physical  strength  and  mental  vigor.  Too  often  the  result  is 
that  the  physical  powers  are  weakened  and  mental  growth  is 
dwarfed. 

The  cramming  of  things  material  has  led  to  the  idea  that 
things  mentally  can  be  crowded  equally  as  well.  Conse- 
quently, because  modern  locomotives  have  five  times  the  speed 
of  those  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  children  should  be  five  times 
as  brainy  as  their  ancestors  were,  and  should  be  able  to  work 
five  times  as  rapidly. 

The  idea  that  insists  that  the  child  must  be  stuffed  with  all 
the  available  facts  and  data  before  leaving  school  is  erroneous. 
If  the  pupils  have  acquired  the  habit  of  study,  and  have  had  a 
desire  aroused  in  them  to  increase  their  knowledge,  they  will 
continue  to  acquire  information  rapidly  and  effectively  after 
they  have  left  school.  And  if  they  have  not  reached  such 
attainments,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  make  much  use  of 
the  facts  which  may  have  been  forced  into  them.  What  is 
nobler  in  education  than  to  teach  pupils  to  help  themselves?  It 
shows  just  as  much  power,  culture  and  ability,  to  know  where 
to  get  knowledge  and  how  to  acquire  it  as  it  does  to  possess  it. 
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The  mere  imparting  of  information  in  education  may  be  a  sec- 
ondary matter ;  far  above  it  is  the  mental  discipline  of  a  trained 
mind. 

Information  studies  are  crowding  culture  studies  out  of  the 
schools.  It  is  deemed  necessary  that  school  children  be  well 
loaded  with  facts  to  meet  the  keen  competition  of  the  world. 
There  may  be  three  times  as  many  tricks  in  business  to-day  as 
there  were  a  century  ago ;  therefore  children  of  this  generation 
must  be  taught  three  times  as  many  as  their  ancestors  knew. 
Business  men  need  bigger  heads  than  they  did  formerly,  con- 
sequently children  of  this  generation  must  needs  have  the  big- 
gest heads  put  upon  them.  The  sooner  such  ideas  are  run  to 
the  ground  the  sooner  will  there  be  more  time  left  to  teach 
what  is  essential. 

This  idea  leads  to  another  topic  which  may  be  termed  an 
intensified  form  of  the  foregoing ;  namely,  the  evil  consequences 
of  a  congested  curriculum.  Every  year  more  subjects  are  added 
to  the  course  of  study  as  if  the  capacity  of  the  pupils'  skulls 
were  yearly  increasing  like  the  capacity  of  freight  cars.  Unfor- 
tunately the  child's  skull  cannot,  like  the  freight  car,  be  made 
to  order.  The  pupils  are  loaded  down  with  an  unreasonable 
and  an  unnecessary  number  of  studies ;  these  they  are  expected 
to  master  and  to  do  it  quickly.  Too  many  subjects  are  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  which  should  be  left  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  too  prevalent  tendency  to  make 
colleges  of  high  schools  deserves  to  be  spurned.  It  is  not  even 
the  first  duty  of  a  high  school  to  prepare  for  college,  but  rather 
to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  simple  and  ordinary  vocations  of 
life.  Only  one  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  enter  col- 
lege ;  let  these  prepare  at  a  select  school  which  makes  college 
preparation  its  aim. 

The  courses  of  study  are  too  full;  there  are  too  many 
subjects,  and  too  much  of  each  subject  for  proper  attention 
and  for  mental  digestion.  We  believe  in  the  study  of  physi- 
ology, but  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  this  subject  in  finding 
out  what  effect  alcohol  and  tobacco  have  on  every  mouthful 
of  food  taken  into  the  body  is  unreasonable.  We  also  believe 
in  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  but  we  have  failed  to  see  favor- 
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able  results  of  it  in  the  high  school.  When  pupils  have  once 
reached  that  grade  they  are  *<set''  in  their  forms,  and  no 
amount  of  practice  can  or  ought  to  destroy  their  individuality 
as  expressed  in  handwriting.  Studies  are  no  longer  classified 
as  important  and  unimportant;  the  same  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  each.  And  the  text-books,  too,  are  becoming  bulky 
with  unnecessary  detail. 

It  is  well  known  what  physical  strength  and  mental  energy 
are  needed  in  the  world's  sharp  competition  to  gain  a  com- 
petency, but  is  it  not  true  that  the  most  successful  men  and 
women  have  come  from  the  country,  where  they  enjoyed  fewer 
school  advantages  and  more  of  those  things  which  make  pupils 
strong  and  self-reliant  men  and  women?  Such  qualities  are 
rarely  acquired  in  the  present  congested  courses  of  study. 
There  is  a  limit  of  effort  and  of  physical  endurance  in  a  child, 
but  this  stubborn  fact  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  eagerness  to  add  a 
little  more  and  just  a  little  more  to  the  course.  The  result  is 
that  too  many  children  are  superficial  mentally  and  weak 
physically.  As  mental  machines  they  may  be  a  wonder,  but 
where  is  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body?  Where  is  the 
brain-and-brawn-balanced  man  or  woman  to  do  the  world's 
work  ? 

Time  and  energy  are  wasted  somewhere.  What  has  the 
pupil  been  doing  with  his  time  up  to  his  eighteenth  year? 
Very  likely  he  has  lost  time  in  passing  through  the  numberless 
grades,  occasionally  only  '^  marking  time."  One  dare  also  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  innumerable  outside  influences 
take  away  entirely  too  much  of' the  time,  interest  and  energy 
of  the  school  work  of  the  pupils.  Their  progress  is  retarded  ; 
they  thus  view  school  work  and  school  life  with  laxity  and 
indifference  rather  than  with  seriousness  and  responsibility. 

Much  time  is  wasted  in  elementary  work  where  the  principle 
of  thoroughness  is  carried  too  far ;  each  grade  is  followed  by 
some  other  grade  that  goes  over  much  of  the  same  kind  of  work 
once  more  and  deepens  the  impression  made  by  preceding 
instruction 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  show  that  entirely  too  much  is 
expected  of  the  secondary  schools ;  that  they  are  overcrowded 
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with  work  that  rightfully  belongs  to  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and^  that  much  time  is  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  the  unfit 
and  unprepared  in  age  and  mental  development  subjects  that 
call  for  greater  maturity  of  mind.  Much  of  the  overcrowding 
in  secondary  schools  is  due  to  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
These,  it  has  been  wisely  argued,  are  unreasonably  excessive. 

The  general  snap  and  alacrity  with  which  things  are  done  in 
America  is  the  source  of  the  almost  general  complaint  that 
young  men  get  out  of  college  too  late  in  life.  A  four  years' 
course  at  college  is  at  present  considered  too  long,  and  it  is 
also  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  an  impediment  to  a  hasty  recog- 
nition in  the  business  and  professional  world.  It  has  been 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  course  be  reduced  to  three,  or 
even  to  two  years. 

The  best  way  to  get  out  of  college  sooner  is  to  enter  earlier. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  young  man  should  not  complete 
the  high  school  course  at  sixteen  or  at  seventeen  and  be  ready 
for  college  at  eighteen.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  boys 
are  not  too  immature  mentally  for  the  studies,  and  too  imma- 
ture morally  for  the  life  of  a  great  institution  of  learning  if  they 
enter  before  this  age.  And  they  can  enter  at  this  age  if  the 
preparatory  courses  are  properly  adjusted,  if  the  requirements 
are  just  and  the  preparation  efiicient. 

But  the  system  is  not  responsible  for  all  the  ills  and  misfits  of 
education;  present  social  conditions  must  answer  fbr  many 
more.  The  young  American  is,  first  of  all,  bent  on  having  a 
good  time ;  everything  else  must  stand  subordinate  to  this  one 
abnormal  craving  for  amusement  and  entertainment.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  treated  by  many  young  people  with 
entirely  too  much  levity  and  indifference.  There  is  urgent 
need  of  more  seriousness,  earnestness  and  reverence  in  educa- 
tion. There  are  too  many  exciting  influences  outside  of  school 
which  are  detrimental  to  studious  habits  and  sound  scholarship 
in  particular.  The  old  maxim  that  speaks  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  has  been  reversed  and  now  speaks  of  high  living 
and  plain  thinking,  or  rather,  no  thinking  at  all.  But  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  rapid  transit  education  ?  Simply  this :  too 
much  time  is  taken  to  do  little,  and  because  of  this,  too  little 
time  is  taken  to  do  much. 
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If  information  is  the  only  thing  to  be  gained  from  a  college 
course,  then  may  a  four  years'  course  be  unnecessarily  long ; 
but  information  is  not  education,  and  education  is  not  culture, 
although  culture  implies  education,  and  education  implies 
information.  To  secure  this  information  is  not  all  of  a  college 
course ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  the  least  important  part  of  the  course. 
Neither  should  a  college  course  stand  for  mere  intellectual 
training.  Impressions  depend  for  their  lasting  qualities  upon 
the  time  devoted  to  the  culture  studies.  The  people  who  would 
shorten  the  college  course  are  the  same  people  who  would 
ignore  the  culture  studies.  **  Give  us  results,"  is  the  cry.  Any 
course  which  involves  the  slowness  and  laboriousness  of^  sound 
training  is  an  undesirable  one.  What  our  students  need  only 
too  badly  is  n\ore  reserve  power.  They  are  stupidly  content 
with  only  the  amount  of  equipment  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  are  all  too  fond  of  short  cuts  and  also  of  the  latest 
new  thing.  Too  little  time  is  allowed  for  the  slow  percolation 
of  ideas  into  the  mind.  The  best  that  education  offers  cannot 
be  acquired  unless  the  best  time  is  taken  for  it. 

The  college  stands  for  real  culture,  and  for  the  development 
of  character.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  man  large  views  of  life. 
Specialization  is  often  based  on  too  flimsy  a  foundation  to  be  of 
lasting  and  scholarly  value.  ^'  The  higher  the  level  on  which 
the  professional  specializing  begins,  the  more  effective  it  is." 

Let  the  four  years'  course  be  traditional ;  it  is  none  to  long  to 
get  the  best  in  education ;  to  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
method9  of  knowledge ;  to  feel  the  keen  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere ;  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  student  community ;  to  live  a  life  of  shel- 
tered reflection ;  to  make  use  of  easily  accessible  and  carefully 
selected  libraries ;  to  come  into  intimate  relations  with  highly 
trained  and  cultured  instructors;  to  form  lasting  friendships 
with  classmates — four  years  are  never  too  long  to  acquire  all 
this.  If  the  course  is  shortened  the  maturity  of  culture  and 
a  taste  for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  which  should  be  the 
noble  attainment  of  a  well-rounded  college  training,  cannot  be 
acquired.  No  degrees,  however  high-sounding  their  titles,  can 
at  the  end  of  three  years  bestow  upon  a  man  the  culture  and 
maturity  of  four  years. 
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To  measure  the  value  of  an  education  by  its  utility  to  the 
individual  is  another  erroneous  idea  to  which  can  easily  be 
attributed  much  of  the  haste  imparted  to  education.  The  first 
question  asked  in  taking  up  a  subject  is,  <*Does  it  pay,  and 
how  quick  are  the  returns?"  The  worst  blemish  on  American 
education  is  this  blight  of  commercialism.  Every  subject  stud- 
ied must  show  its  results  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  do  it 
quickly.  This  striving  after  material  wealth  gives  an  entirely 
false  value  to  education ;  it  fosters  the  idea  that  the  knowledge 
which  does  not  serve  its  possessor  a  ready  purpose  is  so  much 
useless  stock  in  trade.  The  greatest  worth  is  never  measured. 
An  education  that  can  be  measured  by  the  world's  tape  line  of 
dollars  and  cents  is  hardly  worth  the  measuring. 

Where  there  is  speed  there  is  danger,  whether  the  power  be 
generated  by  a  nutmeg  grater  or  a  locomotive.  The  temple  of 
knowledge  cannot  be  reached  by  automobile  speed.  Education, 
scholarship  and  culture  are  not  as  easily  manufactured  as  the 
advertisements  of  boarding-schools  would  make  one  believe. 
They  are  a  matter  of  growth,  of  digestion  and  of  leisurely 
assimilation.  Things  that  are  great  in  life  are  the  product  of 
slow  growth.  A  mushroom  attains  its  full  power  in  a  single 
night,  an  oak  tree  requires  centuries. 

Let  the  strenuous  life  still  be  strenuous,  but  let  it  also  be 
relaxed  by  intervals  of  cheerfulness  and  a  quiet  growth ;  these 
alone  can  give  calmness,  poise  and  culture. 
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The  Regulation  of  Athletics 

ANDREW  H.   WARD,   MTLTON  ACADEMY,   MILTON,   MASS. 

|HE  scandals  which  have  been  exposed  during  the 
last  year  or  two  in  the  management  of  college 
and  school  athletics,  and  in  the  manner  itself  of 
playing  the  different  games,  especially  the  rougher 
games  of  football  and  basket  ball,  and  the  great 
publicity  attending  both  intercollegiate  and  inter- 
scholastic  matches,  have  drawn  out  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  causes  and  the  remedy  of 
present-day  athletic  conditions.  Many  of  these  opinions  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  prohibition  of  all  intercollegiate  and  inter- 
«cholastic  competitive  games  is  the  only  remedy  ;  others  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  a  change  of  the  rules 
which  govern  the  games ;  others  still  that  the  true  remedy  lies 
in  dispensing  altogether  with  professional  coaches.  Although 
each  of  these  plans  might  accomplish  some  good,  it  seems  as  if 
no  lasting  reform  of  athletics  would  take  place  until  the  under- 
lying cause  of  all  that  is  baneful — the  wrong  conception  of 
what  sport  is,  the  wrong  spirit  with  which  it  is  entered  upon — 
has  been  corrected.  How  to  correct  this  wrong  spirit  is  the 
problem ;  and  this  problem  should  be  solved  by  the  governing 
boards  of  educational  institutions  in  co-operation  with  the  more 
prominent  and  athletic  students.  Concerted  action  by  a  large 
enough  group  of  ^colleges  and  schools  could  accomplish  much. 
How  such  action  should  be  taken,  and  what  the  nature  of  it 
should  be,  is  not  hard  to  determine. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  most  college  and  school  games 
the  spirit  of  the  players  is  to  win  at  any  cost,  to  be  intent  on 
their  own  triumph,  and  to  show  but  little  regard  for  the  pluck, 
the  skill,  or  the  feelings  of  their  opponents.  The  game  must 
be  won  for  the  honor  of  the  institution,  which  is  resting  on  their 
efforts  in  the  presence,  often,  of  thousands  of  excited  spectators. 
The  occasion  is  supreme.  There  is  no  time  for  friendly  inter- 
changes before  the  game,  no  time  for  chivalry  during  its  prog- 
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ressy  and  in  the  sorrow  of  defeat  or  the  jubilation  of  victory  no 
thought  of  offering  or  receiving  the  civilities  of  hospitality. 
The  one  idea  of  the  players  on  both  sides  seems  to  be  to  meet, 
to  fight,  to  separate.  Apparently  the  idea  never  enters  their 
heads  that  they  should  be  playing  a  game,  which  presents  an 
opportunity  for  pleasure  and  friendly  association  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  new  social  relations.  The  desire  to  win  at  any 
cost  has  fostered  a  spirit  of  unfriendliness  which  has  often 
degenerated  into  actual  hostility,  and  which  makes  each  team 
suspicious  of  the  other  and  ready  itself  to  take  any  advantage, 
technical  or  not,  which  it  can  get.  This  spirit  of  hostility  is 
the  wrong  spirit,  which  must  be  corrected  and  changed  to  one 
of  friendliness.  When  this  is  done  football  will  not  be  *'  hell,'' 
and  athletic  contests  between  rival  institutions  will  be  really 
games;  they  will  be  *' sport  for  sport's  sake,"  and  will  thus 
incidentally  prove  their  high  educative  value  by  affording  a 
greater  means  than  they  have  ever  yet  afforded  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  self-control,  the  courage  and  the  chivalry  that 
should  be  the  attributes  of  all  who  call  themselves  men. 

The  cordial  relations  between  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versities show  how  desirable  and  feasible  it  is  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  goodwill  in  athletic  contests.  These  universities  have 
had  annual  ei^counters  in  cricket,  football  and  rowing  for  many 
years,  but  no  other  institutions  in  the  world  furnish  better 
examples  of  reciprocated  friendship  and  esteem  and  of  the  true 
understanding  of  sport.  At  their  annual  cricket  match  at 
Lord's  the  best  of  feeling  prevails  among  the  players  and  the 
spectators.  Former  Cambridge  and  Oxford  players  mingle 
freely ;  the  graduates  of  both  universities  find  themselves 
together,  and  there  is  no  lining  up  of  hostile  partisans  ready  to 
yell  their  delight  at  every  advantage  gained.  There  is  no 
cheering  section.  All  applaud  the  good  plays  and  are  content 
to  see  the  better  team  win.  The  occasion  is  eminently  a 
friendly,  social  affair.  As  such  it  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  all, 
including  the  losers,  even  if  they  cannot  avoid  being  somewhat 
downcast.  But  wild  exultation  is  never  manifested  by  the 
victors  on  these  occasions.  There  are  no  snake  dances,  nor 
processions  headed  by  bands  of  music. 
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The  following  example  of  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  would  be  hard  if  not  impossible  to  match  in  America. 
A  few  years  ago  Cambridge  got  into  such  a  bad  way  in  rowing 
that  her  successive  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Oxford  became 
monotonous.  Then  Mr.  Fletcher,  President  of  the  Oxford 
Boating  Club,  who  had  stroked  Oxford  several  times  to  victory, 
and  had  coached  her  for  several  years  afterwards,  went  with 
the  approval  of  his  own  university  to  Cambridge,  and  taught 
her  how  to  row  till  she  defeated  Oxford.  Whereupon  he 
resumed  his  coaching  at  Oxford. 

Another  example  of  cordial  relations  between  competing 
institutions  is  the  annual  football  match  between  Marlborough 
and  Wellington,  two  well-known  English  schools.  Great  ex- 
citement is  always  aroused  by  these  contests,  but  the  best  of 
feeling  is  preserved.  A  dinner  and  a  dance  follow  the  game, 
and  the  visitors  are  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and 
afterwards  at  the  national  rifle  match  (an  important  yearly 
event  in  England)  Marlborough  and  Wellington  boys  associate 
particularly  freely  with  one  another  on  account  of  the  friend- 
ship fostered  by  their  annual  football  game.  Eton  and  Har- 
row show  similar  good  feeling  in  their  annual  cricket  match, 
which  is  attended  by  crowds.  But  there  is  entire  absence  of 
that  nervous  tensity  of  interest  which  the  partisan^  of  American 
schools  and  colleges  suffer  from  when  their  favorites  play. 

Now  the  governing  boards  of  schools  and  colleges  in  America 
have  it  largely  in  their  power,  if  they  are  wise,  tactful  and  firm, 
to  develop  in  our  athletics  this  same  spirit  of  good  temper,  good 
sense  and  friendliness.  If  the  really  high  educative  value  of 
competitive  athletics  had  been  recognized  some  thirty  years 
ago  when  their  popularity  was  beginning,  and  if  serious  atten- 
tion had  then  been  given  to  the  proper  regulation  of  such  sports, 
our  schools  and  colleges  would  have  been  spared  many  just 
reproaches.  There  have,  indeed,  been  some  regulations  about 
the  number  of  games,  the  scholarship  of  the  players,  their 
absences  and  so  forth,  but  it  seems  as  if  there  had  been  little 
or  no  attention  paid  to  the  educational  and  ethical  importance 
of  the  subject.  There  are  numerous  instances,  to  be  sure,  of 
games  played  with  the  best  of  feeling.     Some  of  our  school 
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games  especially,  and  some  of  our  college  ones»  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  true  sport.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  fact  remains  that 
the  greater  number  of  these  contests  are  regarded  so  seriously 
that  suspicion  and  unfriendliness  toward  their  opponents  char- 
acterize the  players  only  too  often.  This  is  true,  not  only  in 
the  rougher  sports,  such  as  football,  basket  ball,  etc.,  but  even 
in  track  and  field  sports.  In  fact,  most  players  on  a  school  or 
college  team  attach  too  much  importance  to  victory,  and  are  too 
much  depressed  by  defeat ;  and  one  reason  for  this  is  the  false 
notion  (although  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  held  is  often 
delightful)  of  the  degree  to  which  the  ^<  honor"  of  their  alma 
mater  is  supposed  to  be  involved.  Such  a  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  contestants  imperils  the  friendliness  of  the  game.  It 
allows  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  generosity  and  chiv- 
alry, and  instead  of  the  fine  old  spirit  of  hospitality  it  often 
engenders  only  rudeness  and  gloating.  The  honor  of  alma 
mater  is  indeed  involved,  but  it  does  not  depend  on  mere  vic- 
tory.    It  depends  on  honorable  play. 

The  lack  of  proper  regulation  by  the  authorities  is  evident 
also  in  the  frequency  of  games  and  in  the  continual  training  and 
practice  that  are  permitted.  During  the  football  and  baseball 
seasons  in  some  schools  regular  games  have  been  allowed  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  addition  to  some  kind  of  practice  or 
training  on  every  other  day.  In  many  colleges  and  schools 
the  squads  have  no  freedom  at  all,  between  practice  and  study, 
to  enjoy  the  ordinary  recreations  of  life.  Many  of  the  best 
players  have  complained  of  the  amount  of  time  and  strength 
that  they  have  had  to  give  up  for  the  team  in  deference  to  public 
opinion  in  the  institutions  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
winning  renown.  The  faculties  of  schools  and  colleges  have 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  power  to  compel  moderation  in  athletics. 

Another  abuse  chargeable  to  the  neglect  of  controlling  bodies 
is  the  permission  to  athletip  teams  to  take  frequent  and  unduly 
long  trips.  It  is  bad  enough  to  give  up  a  good  part  of  every 
day  to  these  sports,  but  to  undertake  railway  journeys  that 
require  several  changes  and  many  hours — or  even  days  as  the 
college  teams  do— seems  unnecessarily  strenuous  education, 
and  not  worth  the  time,  the  fatigue  or  the  risk  involved.  Most 
teams  can  find  worthy  opponents  nearer  home. 
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Still  another  instance  of  lack  of  proper  regulation  is  the 
surrender,  to  a  large  degree,  of  the  general  management  of 
athletics  to  hired  coaches  or  graduates,  many  of  whom  have 
not  the  discretion  or  the  standards  that  are  necessary  for  a 
proper  supervision  of  boys  in  school  or  of  young  men  in  college. 
Games  are  as  educative  and  important  in  many  respects  as  any 
particular  course  of  study.  In  some  ways  they  are  of  even 
more  concern,  for  they  bring  the  participants  into  vital  social 
relations.  Hence  the  supervision  of  athletics  is  often  more 
important  than  the  teaching  of  a  class.  More  lessons  of  self- 
mastery,  honor,  fair  play,  generosity  and  justice,  are  to  be 
learned  on  the  athletic  field  than  in  the  restraint  of  the  labora- 
tory or  the  class  room.  Not  enough  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  notwithstanding  all  the  talk  of 
educators  about  <^  training  for  character  and  self-reliance.'* 
Therefore,  school  and  college  boards  should  make  it  one  of 
their  first  cares  to  supervise  strictly  all  the  athletic  activities  of 
the  young  men  and  boys  whom  they  have  undertaken  to  guide 
and  instruct.  The  lessons  of  hospitality,  the  virtues  of  chivalry, 
of  self-control  under  provocation,  of  courtesy  in  games,  of  for- 
giveness of  injuries  received,  of  patience  and  of  perseveraqcc 
need  to  be  taught,  preached  and  exemplified.  It  is  pretty  gen- 
erally known  in  any  school  or  college  what  players  stand  for 
the  highest  principles  of  sport,  what  players  are  lacking  in  good 
sense  or  self-control,  and  what  ones  are  positively  bad  in  their 
influence.  And  it  is  easy  enough  for  the  authorities,  by  pre- 
cept and  by  insistence  on  high  standards  of  conduct,  to  require 
the  best  from  all  players,  and  to  prevent  those  who  fail  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  from  representing  their  institution  at  all. 
Competent  persons  can  be  procured,  as  has  sometimes  been 
evident,  to  exercise  especial  supervision  over  athletics,  and  if 
schools  in  general  will  employ  such  persons  they  will  find  a 
quick  response  from  the  most  responsible  of  the  boys  to  the 
highest  standards  of  sport. 

The  place  to  begin  the  reform  of  the  athletic  spirit  is  in  the 
schools.  It  is  true  that  to  some  degree  schoolboys  ape  college 
students,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  follow  rather  than 
lead  a  reform  o(  this  kind.     But  it  is  the  faculties  of  schools 
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that  can  start  it.     The  college  faculties  have  not  the  intimate 

association  with  the  students  that  the  schoolboards  have,  nor 

have  they  retained  so  large  a  measure  of  control  over  them. 

The  school  authorities  still  have  everything  in  their  own  hands, 

and  would  be  sure  of  co-operation  from  the  leading  boys. 

Then   when  the  boys  entered  college   they   could    do  much 

to  influence  their  classmates  to  strive  for  the  highest  standards 

which  the  college  faculties  might  set,  and  at  last  the  true  spirit 

of  sport  would  prevail,  moderation  instead  of  excess,  amity 

instead  of  hostility,  and  the  many  benefits  that  can  be  derived 

from  a  sane  participation  in  athletics  would  follow. 

Concerted  action  by  a  few  schools  could  accomplish  much. 

There  are  ten  preparatory  schools  within  easy  reach  of  Boston, 

which  together  send  to  Harvard  College  nearly  one  third  of 

every  freshman  class.     If  these  ten  schools  would  agree  on  an 

improved   plan   for  the  uniform  regulation   of  athletics,  and 

would  treat  athletics  as  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
helps,  the  effect  would  soon  be  apparent  in  the  colleges. 
Such  regulation  should  be  simple,  jivst  and  moderate.  It 
should  put  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  number  of  outside  games. 
It  should  insist  on  more  liberty  for  the  players,  allowing  them 
a*  certain  number  of  days  free  from  any  kind  of  practice  or 
athletic  duty.  It  should  prohibit  long  journeys,  or  at  least 
strictly  limit  the  number  of  them.  It  should  require  the  punc- 
tilious observance  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  all  visiting  teams, 
and  seek  to  make  the  games  socializing  influences.  It  should 
above  all  forbid  games  between  schools  that  have  any  degree 
of  animosity  toward  each  other.  If  the  boys  of  any  two 
schools  cannot  meet  as  friends  on  the  athletic  field,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  contest,  and  it  should  be  prohibited.  Further- 
more, any  player  who  shows  a  disposition  to  quibble  over  the 
rules,  or  to  take  a  mere  technical  advantage  instead  of  dealing 
generously  with  his  opponents,  should  be  told  immediately  that 
his  way  of  playing  must  be  changed  at  once  if  he  is  to  represent 
the  school.  An  honorable,  generous  and  friendly  spirit  should 
be  absolutely  insisted  on.  If  the  faculties  of  the  schools  re- 
ferred to  should  agree  upon  some  such  regulations  as  these,  ath- 
letics would  produce  far  better  educational  results  than  they 
have  thus  far  yielded,  and  would  at  last  become  games^  ^*  sport 
for  sport's  sake.**  Thus  athletics,  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  a 
boy's  school  life,  and  one  of  his  greatest  delights,  would  also  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  educative  influences  which  affect  him. 
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■ 

PROFESSOR  O.  W.  FIRKINS,  XJNIVBRSITY  OF  MINNBSOTA,  MIKNBAPOLIS 

AM  not  aware  that  in  the  recent  discussion  of 
the  teaching  of  literature,  as  conducted  more 
especially  in  the  secondary  schools,  any  one  has 
taken  the  pains  to  set  down  in  an  orderly  way 
the  several  things  that  a  teacher  of  literature  may 
do.  Such  a  list  might  prove  instructive,  and  I 
offer  the  following  as  a  suggestion:  First,  he 
may  read  aloud  to  his  class ;  no  bad  practice  if 
the  author  and  the  reading  be  alike  good.  Second,  he  may 
express  his  personal  pleasure  (or  displeasure)  in  the  matter 
handled.  The  effectual  fervent  praise  of  a  critically  righteous 
man  availeth  much.  Third,  he  may  point  out  beauties  inac- 
cessible to  the  unaided  pupil.  He  may,  for  instance,  designate 
lines  of  exceptional  sweetness,  figures  of  subtile  propriety,  skill- 
ful articulations  of  events,  fine  traits  of  character,  or  pithy  and 
profound  maxims.  Fourth,  he  may  show  the  means  by  which 
literary  eff*ects  are  produced.  This  is  quite  distinct  in  essence 
from  the  foregoing.  It  is  one  thing  to  point  out  that  *^  Lancelot 
and  Pelleas  and  Pellenor"  is  a  melodious  line,  and  another 
thing  to  show  that  its  melody  is^  the  result  of  accumulated 
liquids.  It  is  one  thing  to  point  out  that  the  death  of  George 
Osborne  is  a  fine  incident  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  another  to  show 
that  the  passage  owes  its  power  to  restraint' and  brevity.  Fifth, 
he  may  elucidate  what  is  obscure  in  the  book  itself,  or  in  the 
problem  of  its  origin.  This  includes  interpretation  of  text, 
abstracts,  sources,  biography  and  contemporary  or  anterior 
history  and  literature.  It  belongs  in  a  class  by  itself,  because 
its  furtherance  of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  indirect,  that  is  to  say, 
through  increased  clarity  or  bettered  understanding.  Sixth, 
he  may  discuss  the  subject-matter  of  the  work.  ^ 

We  might  designate  the  six  processes  briefly  thus :  reading, 
efflux,  indication  of  beauties,  explanation  of  beauties,  elucida- 
tion  and  discussion.     They  may  be  mixed  of  course  in  all 
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combinations  and  proportions.  The  first  two  may  be  coupled 
as  directly  assthetic,  the  second  two  as  intellectual  with  an 
immediate  aesthetic  end,  and  the  last  two.  as  primarily  intel- 
lectual with  subsidiary  aesthetic  benefits.  There  are  draw- 
backs to  all  of  these  methods. 

To  read  much  aloud  is  felt  on  all  hands  as  an  evasion  of 
responsibility.  The  teacher  becomes  indolent ;  the  pupil  pas- 
sive.    Enjoyment  is  substituted  for  discipline. 

The  utterance  of  admiration  is  greatly  restricted.  Litera- 
ture commonly  excites  a  long  train  d(  kindred  or  uniform  emo- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  all  or  many 
of  the  particulars  in  such  a  train.  One  cannot  cry  **  How 
good  I "  over  every  mouthful  in  the  most  delicious  pudding. 
One  cannot  effervesce  over  every  peak  encountered  in  a  jour- 
ney through  Colorado  or  Switzerland.  In  Leslie  Goldthwaite, 
when  Miss  Craydocke  thanked  God  for  every  one  of  the  crim- 
son-hued  autumn  leaves^  Sim  Saxon  exclaimed,  ^*  Fm  afraid  I 
forgot  to  for  the  little  ones.*' 

Most  of  us  on  this  point  are  akin  to  Sim  Saxon.  We  do  not 
thank  God  (or  Shakespeare) »  vocally  at  least,  for  all  the  little 
things.  Exuberance  must  confine  itself  to  the  totals  or  the 
eminent  particulars  or  both — a  limitation  which  retrenches  the 
material.  The  paucity  of  synonyms  is  another  check  to  any 
continuous  exploitation  of  feeling.  One  is  also  plagued  by  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  perpetual  praise  is  not  after  all  the  reverse 
of  complimentary.  Do  we  honor  an 'author  hy  assuming  that 
he  can  do  nothing  for  himself?  Enthusiasm,  therefore,  if  con- 
tinuous, must  content  itself  with  animating  the  tone  in  which 
we  speak  of  other  things ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  manner, 
not  material. 

The  second  set  of  methods,  the  designation  and  the  explana- 
tion of  artistic  effect,  is  in  many  ways  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
Not  themselves  emotional,  they  induce  or  at  least  emphasize 
the  precise  emotion  which  literature  and  its  expositors  would 
instill.  Their  course  is  sound  in  the  direction  of  attention  to 
new  and  fitting  objects ;  they  unlock  that  part  of  the  beauty  of 
literature  from  which  the  pupil's  ignorance  or  inexperience 
might  debar  him. 
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Sane  as  these  methods  are,  their  application  is  limited.  They 
are  confined  to  those  felicities  which  are  neither  so  obvious  as 
to  be  grasped  by  the  pupil  without  aid  nor  so  occult  as  to  be 
beyond  his  grasp  when  indicated.  Now  material  of  this  kind, 
while  not  exactly  scant,  is  hardly  plentiful,  and  its  distribution 
is  uneven  and  incalculable.  Authors  exhibit  through  long 
passages  the  same  merits  and  the  same  methods;  paragraph 
after  paragraph  of  Burke's  Conciliation  with  America,  stanza 
after  stanza  on  Shelley's  Revolt  of  Islam,  owe  their  attraction 
to  like  traits  and  the  application  of  like  methods.  A  fresh 
result  or  new  agency  is  only  now  and  then  to  be  expected. 
This  need  not  diminish  enjoyment,  for  monotony  is  averted  by 
the  change  of  thought  or  topic,  but  it  curtails  the  field  of 
aesthetic  comment.  Novelty  is  impossible,  and  reiteration 
would  be  tedious  and  profitless.  Hence  the  fact,  rather  curious 
in  view  of  the  continuity  and  minuteness  often  shown  in  lin- 
guistic and  elucidative  annotation,  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  such  thing  as  a  persistent  and  systematic,  page- 
by-page  and  line-by-line  aesthetic  commentary  on  any  work, 
even  on  Hamlet  or  Paradise  Lost,  is  extant. 

The  second  group  of  methods,  accordingly,  though  excellent 
in  kind,  suffer  from  insufficiency  in  the  amount,  and  irregularity 
in  the  occurrence,  of  the  materials.  The  aid  is  more  valuable 
than  trustworthy. 

The  third  set  of  methods  descends  to  lower  ground  in  order 
to  find  a  footing  firmer  than  that  supplied  by  the  first,  and 
broader  than  that  afforded  by  the  second  group  of  agencies. 
They  clear  up  what  is  obscure  in  the  author's  meaning  or  in 
the  genesis  of  the  work,  and  they  discuss  the  subject-matter.  • 
By  their  means  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  secure  an  amount  of 
material  which,  though  extremely  fluctuating,  can  be  made 
adequate  by  thrifl  and  ingenuity,  and  a  kind  of  material  solid 
and  precise  enough  to  lend  itself  to  the  rough  sort  of  intellectual 
barter  represented  in  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  class 
room.  Part  of  this  material  is  fragmentary ;  but  another  part 
presents  itself  in  good-sized  and  coherent  blocks.  The  draw- 
back to  the  practical  advantage  of  these  methods  is  their 
restriction  to  the  mere  envelope  or  integument  of  literature,  or, 
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to  be  more  precise,  to  the  rind  of  language  or  the  stone  of  sub- 
ject-matter as  distinguished  from  the  mellow  pulp  between 
them« 

The  methods,  as  we  see,  are  separately  unsatisfactory,  but 
since  they  are  many,  and  their  defects  are  antipodal,  it  would 
seem  that  something  adequate  or  at  least  not  disgracefully  short 
of  adequacy  might  be  reached  by  the  union  of  their  insuf- 
ficiencies. 

Might  not  the  opposing  dangers  be  turned  into  mutual  safe- 
guards? Might  not  the  two  perils  to  which  the  teaching  of 
literature  is  peculiarly  subject,  the  tendency  to  evaporate  on 
the  one  side  and  the  tendency  to  petrify  on  the  other  be  adjusted 
to  such  a  nicety  of  mutually  neutralizing  balance  as  to  keep  the 
study  in  that  liquid  state,  neither  gaseous  nor  solid,  in  which  it  is 
both  tangible  and  mobile?     The  suggestion  has  its  plausibility. 

A  union  of  the  sort  proposed  may  seem  illogical  and  incon- 
gruous to  the  scientific  mind.  Literature  so  taught  may  unite 
not  only  methods  so  divergent  as  those  of  emotional  outflow, 
aesthetic  precept,  inculcation  of  fact,  and  scientific  research, 
but  may  involve  things  so  promiscuous  as  elocution,  aesthetics, 
criticism,  psychology,  history,  biography,  sociology,  linguis- 
tics, classic  myth,  to  say  nothing  of  its  occasional  skirmishes 
with  almost  any  subject  capable  of  aflfording  a  datum  or  an 
illustration  to  a  literary  work.  Welook  in  vain  in  this  uncomely 
and  unwieldy  mixture  for  the  dignity  and  solidarity  of  the 
methods  that  obtain  in  mathematics  or  philosophy  or  drawing. 
The  censor  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  conveyance 
of  knowledge  of  any  sort  is  a  very  simple  matter  compared  with 
the  creation  of  a  taste ;  and  that  the  latter  process,  depending 
as  it  doeson  various  and  often  unknown  peculiarities  of  individual 
temper,  may  be  favored  by  a  versatility,  liberty  and '  even 
laxity  of  method  which  would  be  needless  and  unseemly  in  the 
conveyance  of  knowledge.  Temptation  and  seduction,  and 
literature  when  taught  with  this  end  is  a  form  of  temptation  and 
seduction,  demand  this  plasticity  of  method.  A  teacher  in 
relation  to  a  pupil  and  a  book  is  in  the  situation  of  a  match- 
maker ;  the  precise  circumstance  which  will  ignite  the  passion 
being  indeterminable,  the  sagacious  course  consists  in  multi- 
plying and  varying  the  occasions  and  forms  of  contact. 
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There  is,  in  one  sense,  no  good  method  of  teaching  literature. 
If  by  a  good  method  we  mean  a  direct  and  certain  path  toward 
a  goal,  and  if  the  goal  in  this  case  be  defined  as  the  creation  of 
an  interest  in  great  books,  there  is  no  method  worthy  of  the 
name  of  good.  Beside  the  methods  that  prevail  in  trigonometry 
and  physics,  the  methods  of  literature  are  clumsy  and  uncer- 
tain, just  as  the  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing  are  clumsy  and 
uncertain  if  measured  by  the  standards  of  carpentry  or  sugar- 
making.  There  is,  nevertheless,  successful  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  there  are  cases  where  literature  is  efl[iciently  taught. 

One  exception  must  be  made  to  the  universality  of  the  indict- 
ment. There  is  one  step  in  the  teaching  of  literature  which  is 
sure ;  and  that  step  unites  the  manifold  distinctions  of  being  the 
surest,  the  simplest,  the  earliest,  the  most  momentous,  and  on 
the  teacher's  side  the  most  mechanical,  of  all  the  transactions 
in  the  process.  I  refer  to  the  placing  of  the  great  author  in 
the  pupil's  hands.  One  finds  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that 
any  second  step  is  needed.  The  celebrities  of  one  calling 
cannot  do  their  proper  work  without  aid  from  the  mediocrities 
of  another.  Is  it  not  a  curious  anomaly  that  we  should  be  con- 
strained to  train  and  topay  a  set  of  men  and  women  to  elucidate 
the  models  of  perspicuity  and  to  lend  charm  to  the  patterns  of 
attractiveness?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  both  easy  and  final. 
The  difference  in  equipment  and  maturity  between  the  constit- 
uency addressed  in  these  books,  and  the  pupils  who  receive 
them  in  the  public  schools,  necessitates  the  employment  of  a 
mediator,  and  it  is  no  more  unreasonable  to  read  Shakespeare 
with  notes  than  it  is  to  read  Virgil  with  a  dictionary.  The 
vindication  is  complete,  but  there  remaii^s  an  effect  of  comic 
paradox. 

There  are  persons  who  entertain  an  extreme  suspicion  of  the 
results  of  qualifying  the  study  of  literature  with  any  elements 
unconnected  or  indirectly  connected  with  aesthetic  pleasure. 
They  dread  the  intrusion  of  a  definition,  an  etymology,  a  point 
of  grammar,  a  metrical  formula,  the  explanation  of  a  reference, 
into  the  amenities  and  salubrities  of  the  unalloyed  aesthetic  rap- 
ture. We  enjoy  literature,  in  their  view  as  Psyche  enjoyed 
Cupid,  or  Elsa  Lohengrin — on  the  condition  of  renouncing  all 
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inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  valued  object.  One  would  almost 
suppose  that  any  man  who,  on  reading,  **  Mnemosyne  was  stray- 
ing in  the  world,"  should  so  far  forget  and  degrade  himself  as 
\o  look  up  Mnemosyne  in  a  classical  dictionary,  would  expiate 
h^s  grossness  by  a  perpetual  deafness  to  the  haunting  pathos  of 
that  delicately  cadenced  line.  One  might  almost  fancy  that 
tfee  **  dim  religious  light**  shining  through  Milton's  *•  oriel  win- 
dows "  would  be  forever  sealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  misguided 
reader  who  should  invoke  the  profane  aid  of  Webster  or  the 
Century  in  recalling  to  his  remembi:ance  the  structure  of  an 
oriel.  If  the  information  is  sought  with  a  view  to  a  practical 
end  outside  of  literature,  such  as  the  passing  of  a  college  exam- 
ination, the  destruction  of  all  interest  is  regarded  as  inevitable. 
I  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  idea  that  the  eating  of  one  or  two 
mouthfuls  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  must  result  in  a  lasting 
banishment  from  the  delights  of  the  aesthetic  paradise.  Is  it 
not  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  aesthetic  pleasure,  as 
evoked  by  books,  is  an  exclusive,  solitary  or  unfraternizing 
passion?  Literature  is  only  an  effect  induced  in  what  is  origi- 
nally extra-literary  or  non-literary  matter  by  a  peculiar  elevation 
and  distinction  of  treatment.  The  new  effect  is  super-added 
to  the  old  without  destroying  it.  Objects  which  appeal  prima- 
rily to  the  reason,  or  the  curiosity,  or  the  sympathy,  are  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  appeals  secondarily  to  the  taste.  A 
handkerchief  affects  the  eye  and  touch;  add  a  perfume  and 
another  sense  is  delicately  gratified;  but  the  old  impressions 
are  not  canceled  by  the  new.  Literature  is  the  perfume  on  the 
handkerchief.  If  we  limit  the  term  literature  to  the  added 
charm,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unmixed  literary 
sensation  ;  if  we  include  in  the  term  the  matter  thus  delicately 
affected,  then  literature  is  a  compound  of  aesthetic  and  non- 
aesthetic  elements.  The  principle  of  literature,  the  very  point 
which  distinguishes  it  in  kind  from  music  and  in  degree  from 
painting  and  sculpture,  is  its  ministration  to  the  sense  of  beauty 
in  combination  with,  and  in  one  sense  (though  in  one  sense 
only)  in  subordination  to,  its  ministry  to  other  ends  and  facul- 
ties. A  pleasure  which  can  survive  intermixture  with  robust 
logic  in  Bacon  and  Burke  and  with  metaphysical  subtlety  in 
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Coleridge  and  Emerson  can  hardly  be  classed  among  things 
perishable  or  precarious,  or  be  entitled  to  any  fervor  of  watch- 
fulness in  the  defence  of  its  purity  from  adulterative  matter. 

Since  literature,  then,  is  in  its  nature  a  commerce  betweer] 
art  and  the  things  outside  of  art,  since  its  privilege  and  functio#  i 

is  to  conduct  us  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  narrower  conception  i 

of  its  own  province,  since,  like  a  weaker  sex,  its  fruitfulnei 
depends  on  its  impregnation  from  without  and  the  restoratyb  ^^ 

in  due  time  to  the  outer  world  of  the  products  of  that  fecunpa-  1 

tion,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  art  were  less  in  danger  of  enfedSle-  < 

ment  or  pollution  from  the  moderate  use  of  material  not  dir^tly 
aesthetic  in  the  exposition  of  its  masterpieces.  The  alarm  #eems 
even  less  grounded  when  we  reflect  that  at  least  half  this 
material  aids  directly  in  the  understanding  and  thus  indirectly 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  works  in  question,  and  that  the  other 
half  deals  with  problems  as  relevant  as  the  origin  and  affiliations 
of  these  works. 

The  association  of  external  motive  with  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture is  also  much  deplored.  It  is  thought  that  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  in  secondary  schools  is  distorted  and  dessicated  by 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil  to  prepare  the  latter 
for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  college.  I  know  from  good 
testimony  that  this  is  not  true  in  the  Western  state  in  which  I 
teach,  but  I  have  no  right  to  deny  its  truth  with  respect  to  other 
sections  of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe,  notwithstanding,  that 
such  a  condition,  however  prev^alent  and  however  deplorable, 
is  the  necessary  and  normal  consequence  of  the  combination  of 
the  finer  and  the  coarser  motive.  The  theory  that  the  simul- 
taneous pursuit  of  aesthetic  and  practical  objects  is  necessarily 
injurious  to  the  former  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  evidence  of 
facts.     Let  us  notice  a  few  instances. 

Does  a  Walter  Scott  lose  all  sense  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
warrior  oak  or  the  shattered  pine  trunk  because  he  traverses  the 
ravine  which  they  overhang  in  quest  of  a  deer  or  even  of  a  crim- 
inal? Does  a  young  Wordsworth,  skating  for  boyish  pleasure, 
become  insensible  to  that  finer  feeling  which  impels  him, 
glancing  aside,  ''  to  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star,"  or  a  young 
Whittier,  cutting  a  path  through  the  snow  to  meet  a  practical 
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end,  become  blind  to  the  finer  aspects  of  the  *^  tunnel  walled 

and  overlaid  with  dazzling  crystal ''P    Did  Thoreau  take  only 

a  material  interest  in  woodland  sights  and   sounds  on  those 

mornings  spent  in  the  bean  field  when  the  very  tinkle  of  his 

^1  hoe  against  the  stones  made  him  pity  his  acquaintances  who 

I  had  gone  to  the  city  to  attend  the  oratorios?     Did  Stevenson , 

i  after  breaking  the  bread  for  Modestine,  filling  his  can  at  the 

water  tap,  and  lighting  his  spirit  lamp  to  boil  his  chocolate, 

forget  to  observe  in  the  next  moment  that  the  '^  blue  darkness'' 

in  the  glade  was  barred  with  *^  a  broad  streak  of  orange  melting 

into  gold''? 

I  confess  that  there  are  mighty  instances,  and  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  I  am  now  applying  them  are  very  little  persons ; 
but  the  law  for  all  is  one.  The  aesthetic  delight  is  so  far  from 
being  the  eremite,  which  some  of  its  missionaries  would  have  us 
believe,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  sociable  and  gregari- ' 
ous  of  passions,  allaying  itself  with  eating,  with  talking,  with 
long  marches,  with  prayer,  and  with  almost  any  work  that 
allows  any  interval  or  slackening  in  its  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion. If  it  is  sometimes  the  moss  in  the  dell,  it  is  often  the 
grass  between  the  cobblestones.  There  must  be,  of  course,  the 
rift  between  the  cobblestones.  There  must  be  space  enough, 
leisure  enough,  for  the  sense  of  beauty  to  find  rootage :  but  this 
secure,  the  combination  with  other  motives  is  not  fatal  to  its 
growth. 

The  drill  in  Greek  and  Latin  classics  is  here  very  much  to 
the  point.  The  literature  of  these  tongues  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  far  more  strenuous  and  more 
engrossing  discipline  in  vocabulary  and  grammar  thah  is  ever 
imposed  on  the  more  fortunate  texts  of  Shakespeare,  Addison 
and  Hawthorne.  I  do  not  commend  the  method ;  I  do  not  deny 
the  hardening  and  deadening  character  of  its  general  effects ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  even  the  rigors  of  the 
immitigable  system  did  not  prevent  some  of  us  from  finding  out 
that  Demosthenes  was  inspiring  and  that  Horace  was  delight- 
ful. Great  literature  and  sympathetic  youth  will  find  their  way 
to  each  other,  even  when  they  have  to  run  the  blockade  of  a 
lifeless  and  forbidding  method. 
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The  truth  is  that  in  all  such  cases  of  diverse  material  and 
composite  motive  everything  depends  on  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture.  A  college  oarsman  in  a  prize  contest  would  probably 
be  quite  dead  to  the  attractions  of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  a 
leisurely  rower  in  quiet  water  would  find  his  task  compatible 
with  a  good  degree  of  aesthetic  comfort  in  a  pleasing  landscape ; 
the  director  of  a  sailboat  on  a  lake  in  mild  weather  might  be  in 
a  position  to  perceive  as  much  beauty  as  an  unoccupied  passen* 
ger.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  task  of  driving  horses  on  a  good  road 
through  a  noble  landscape,  if  assigned  to  a  man  who  knew  both 
how  to  drive  and  how  to  feel,  would  not  be  more  conducive  to 
the  enjoyment  we  are  now  discussing  than  the  indolence  of  the 
back  seat.  On  a  railway  train  I  should  lose  all  sense  of 
natural  attractions  if  I  were  set  to  count  the  telegraph  poles, 
but  I  could  count  the  steeples  or  the  schoolhouses  without  injury 
to  my  taste  for  landscape.  In  the  same  way  if  I  read  King 
Lear  with  the  intention  of  computing  the  percentages  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  words  the  reading  would  resolve  itself  into  a 
mere  exercise  in  philology  and  arithmetic ;  but  I  could  make  a 
study  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  compound  epithets,  or  of  his 
scattered  exclamations  and  broken  sentences,  or  of  the  use  of 
imagery  in  moments  of  intense  passion,  or  of  the  traces  of 
savagery  in  early  British  life,  or  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  employment  of  verse  and  prose,  with  little  loss,  if  not  with 
express  benefit,  to  ihy  enjoyment  of  the  tragic  masterpiece.  A 
high  school  pupil,  reading  the  drama  for  the  first  time,  would 
not  find  his  interest  destroyed  by  the  obligation  of  learning  the 
sense  of  some  of  the  rarer  words,  the  significance  of  the  allu- 
sions, the  simpler  rules  of  the  blank  verse,  or  even  a  fact  or 
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two  as  to  the  date  and  sources  of  the  poem.  Every  faculty 
gains  by  the  rest  afiTorded  through  its  brief  displacement  by 
another  faculty ;  and  beauty,  as  Hawthorne  has  noted  with  re- 
gard to  pictures,  reveals  so  much  of  itself  in  the  moments  when 
we  approach  or  forsake  it,  that  interruption,  when  neither  too 
frequent  nor  too  jarring,  is  a  positive  stimulant  to  appreciation. 
The  critical  point  is  the  settlement  of  the  amount  of  inter- 
pretative work,  the  degree  of  reference  fo  an  outside  motive, 
which  the  pupil  can  sustain  without  damage  to  his  enjoyment. 
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An  allusion  on  every  page  might  kindle  the  interest  which 
would  be  smothered  by  an  allusion  on  every  line.  Authors 
like  Milton,  in  whom  the  proportion  of  study  to  enjoyment  is 
great,  in  whom  the  text  wanders,  a  slender,  and  all  but  invis- 
ible rivulet  in  the  midst  of  the  overhanging,  interlacing,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  obscuring  luxuriance  of  com- 
mentary, are  ill  suited  to  the  hesitating  taste  and  unripe  facul- 
ties of  the  beginner.  The  best  author  for  preparatory  work  is 
not  the  one  who  is  mastered  with  extreme  difficulty,  nor  the 
other  who  is  grasped  with  entire  ease,  but  the  one  in  whom 
the  requirement  of  very  moderate  exertions  is  linked  with  the 
promise  of  very  considerable  rewards.  Reasonable  effort  is 
the  cost  at  which  not  only  the  most  good  but  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment is  obtained  from  literary  works ;  and  literature  follows 
life  itself  in  the  refusal  of  its  best  delights  to  the  hedonist  and 
the  idler.  Some  attention,  some  reflection,  some  investigation, 
is  demanded  to  appreciate  not  merely  the  subtleties  in  the  por- 
trayal of  character,  not  merely  the  adaptations  and  coherences, 
often  a  little  recondite,  which  give  excellence  to  plot,  not 
merely  the  meaning  or  moral  of  the  work  when  these  are  not 
blazoned  on  its  surface,  but  even  the  coyer  delicacies  of  phrase, 
and  the  recesses  and  ambushes  of  melody.  It  is  part  of  the 
•duty  of  the  school,  even  of  the  secondary  school,  to  show  to 
the  pupil  the  advantages  of  unhurried,  systematic  and  thought- 
ful reading.  I(^  is  good  for  him  to  associate  work  and  care 
with  his  pleasure.  Wages  are  pleasanter  than  alms ;  they  are 
better  spent,  and  conduce  to  sounder  character. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  pupil  to  stop  and  inform  himself  is 
measured  by  his  eagerness  to  go  ahead,  and  the  eagerness  will 
be  keenest  in  the  reading  of  eventful,  passionate  or  humorous 
works.  The  speed  and  stress  of  the  movement  is  the  gauge  of 
the  vexatiousness  of  interruption  :  one  could  stop  a  slow  horse 
to  pick  up  a  flower  or  a  pebble,  for  which  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  delay  an  automobile.  A  real,  but  equable  and  gentle, 
interest  is  better  suited  to  the  novice  than  the  stimulation  of 
curiosity  and  sympathy  to  the  extreme  pitch.  Addison's 
papers,  Goldsmith's  Beau  Tibbs,  and  the  like.  Miss  Austen's 
Northanger  Abby,  Scott's  Waverley,  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
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Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  Trollope's  Bar- 
chester  Towers,  Stevenson's  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  Howells' 
A  Chance  Acquaintance,  Miss  Jewett's  A  Marsh  Island,  are 
better  adapted  to  the  schoolroom  than  Jane  Eyre,  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  Vanity  Fair,  The  Return  of  the  Native  or  Treas- 
ure Island.  A  halt  between  two  paragraphs  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  seems  natural  enough,  but  detention  in  Dr.  Jekyll  is 
unforgivable.  Moreover,  the  specific  charm  of  literature  is  per- 
haps most  clearly  felt  in  works  in  which  the  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions, or  the  sense  of  humor,  is  relatively  gentle ;  books  that 
are  at  the  same  time  literary,  mysterious  and  exciting  are  quite 
as  likely  to  nourish  the  appetite  for  mystery  or  sensation  as  to 
foster  the  literary  sense.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
sent the  art  in  forms,  in  which  its  peculiar  grace  and  dignity 
are  not  obscured  by  union  with  more  pungent  baits ;  just  as  if 
one  were  trying  to  instill  a  taste  for  coffee  into  a  young  man, 
prudence  would  hardly  recommend  the  addition  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cognac.  Nor  would  the  wisdom  of  this  refusal  be  affected 
by  any  view  whatever  that  might  be  taken  of  the  desirability 
of  cognac  in  itself,  or  the  propriety,  on  other  occasions,  of  its 
mixture  with  the  milder  beverage. 

Other  considerations  make  it  unwise  to  adopt  the  maximum 
of  pleasure  as  the  standard  regulating  the  choice  of  works  to  be 
read  in  school  by  the  immature  pupil.  With  the  young  at 
least,  the  most  enthusiastic  reading  is  often  the  most  slovenly, 
the  engrossment  with  the  mere  tale  begetting  an  indifference, 
little  short  of  philistine  or  barbaric,  to  every  appeal,  even  from 
beauty  itself,  which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  delay.  The 
slower  pace  and  the  freer  mind  resultant  from  a  milder  interest 
conduce  more  to  the  enjoyment  of  purely  literary  beauty  than 
the  passionate  and  unbridled  haste  which  *<  scatters  on  unthank- 
ful sods  the  immortal  gift  in  vain  oblations.''  Nor  is  there 
much  ground  for  fearing,  where  the  subject  is  well  taught, 
that  the  milder  interest  will  be  insufiicient  to  engage  the  pupil. 
The  school  atmosphere  is  of  a  kind  to  induce  a  thankfulness 
for  moderate  pleasure.  Exactly  the  same  pursuit  may  wear 
very  different  aspects  if  looked  on  as  sweetened  toil  or  as 
tainted  recreation.     If  the  pupil  compares  the  Spectator  or  The 
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Liegend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which*  he  reads  in  school,  with  the 
Gallegher  or  Treasure  Island,  sacred  to  the  hearth  rug  and  the 
firelight,  he  will,  no  doubt,  regard  them  as  tame ;  but  if,  as  is 
rather  more  probable,  he  compares  them  with  the  algebra  and 
Latin  imposed  upon  him  in  the  next  class  room,  he  is  likely  to 
be  charmed  with  their  amenity.  He  is  not  prone  to  forget  that 
the  school  desk  is  not  a  hearth-rug,  and  the  difference  is  a 
restraint  upon  severity. 

The  main  safeguards  against  an  excess  of  elucidative  material 
in  the  secondary  school  are  the  choice  of  a  teacher  in  whom  the 
love  of  letters  for  their  own  sake  is  adequately  developed,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  demands  of  the  college  examiners  for  this 
form  of  intellectual  grist  to  a  standard  which  can  be  met  by  the 
allotment  to  these  purposes  of  half,  or  less  than  half,  the 
recitation  hour.  Virtue,  if  present  in  the  man,  will  find  its 
way  out  of  him  ;  the  mere  hem  of  the  garment  serving,  if  need 
be,  as  a  conductor.  A  feeling  for  phrases  is  rarely  combined 
with  a  preference  for  definitions ;  and  whatever  men  agree  to 
talk  about,  the  emphasis  in  their  own  minds  is  insuppressible. 

The  cases  in  which  a  school  or  set  of  schools  have  originated 
a  permanent  habit  of  high-class  reading  are  probably  few.  In 
most  instances  the  love  of  letters,  which  long  survives  the  end 
of  the  curriculum,  has  long  antedated  its  commencement.  What 
holds  out  to  the  grave  has  begun  in  the  cradle.  A  temporary 
flame  of  admiration  blown  up  by  the  inspiration — ^the  term  is 
here  delightfully  appropriate— -of  a  vigorous  and  dominant  per- 
sonality is  likely  enough  to  die  out  or  die  down  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bellows.  The  security  for  permanence  in  the 
taste  is  the  inherent  afiinity,  not  between  pupil  and  teacher 
or  between  teacher  and  author,  but  between  pupil  and  author ; 
and  the  greatest  benefit  that  a  pupil  can  receive  is  to  be  helped 
to  the  discovery  of  these  aflinities.  Whether  the  presence  at 
his  side  of  a  commanding  and  beloved  personality,  superior  to 
his  own  no  less  in  experience  than  in  emotional  and  intellectual 
power,  unconsciously  imposing  its  appetites  and  enthusiasms 
upon  his  own  nascent  and  difiident  taste,  is  in  every  instance 
favorable  to  this  discovery  is  a  point  that  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  assume.     No  doubt  some  of  the  tastes  developed  in 
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the  animated  and  stimulating  class  room  are  of  a  factitious  and, 
therefore,  perishable  nature.  They  are  like  the  attachment  of 
Phyllis  and  the  Imp  in  Mr.  Esmond's  charming  play ;  the 
products  not  of  a  natural  and  inevitable  sympathy,  but  of  the 
cementing  agency  of  a  third  person  in  whom  the  aupervision 
of  one  of  the  parties  is  combined  with  a  cordial  interest  in  both. 
One  cannot  be  sure,  whether  the  field  be  love  or  letters,  that 
the  color  will  endure  when  the  mordant  is  abstracted.  This  is, 
however,  a  secondary  consideration,  and  is  advanced  as  such ; 
the  confirmation  of  what  is  genuine  but  dim  or  weak  in  a 
pupil's  perceptions  and  tastes  by  the  authority  of  a  better  mind 
and  the  contagion  of  a  livelier  sensibility  far  outweighs  the 
occasional  harm  incident  to  the  creation  of  imitative  and  exotic 
interests. 

The  teaching  of  literature  belongs  to  that  group  of  pursuits  in 
which,  even  when  methods  are  bad,  it  is  easy  to  expect  too  much 
from  their  amendment.  There  is  an  amiable  but  unfounded 
optimism  which  loves  to  find  the  cause  of  defects  in  those  parts 
of  a  system  which  are  most  subject  to  alteration.  The  truth  is 
that  more  is  asked  of  teachers  of  literature  than  is  warranted 
by  the  present  state  of  human  capacity  and  human  need  in 
America.  An  extraordinary  task  is  laid  upon  persons  of  aver- 
age or  slightly  more  than  average  powers,  and  indignation  and 
astonishment  are  expressed  at  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
results.  We  no  longer  blame  physicians  for  not  making 
patients  whole,  nor  clergymen  for  not  making  parishioners 
saintly,  but  we  still  think  it  criminal  in  the  teacher  of  English 
not  to  make  his  pupils  literary.  If  it  were,  as  we  are  prone  to 
assume,  a  mere  question  of  method,  he  might  deserve  the  full 
rigor  of  our  censure ;  but  the  question  is  mainly  one  of  per- 
sonality, both  in  teacher  and  pupil.  When  the  right  man  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  right  boy  the  problem  of  method 
will  be  amazingly  simplified.  The  right  man  is  always  expen- 
sive, and  there  is  an  evident  unreason  in  the  adjustment  of 
salaries  to  one  grade  of  competence,  and  of  public  expectation 
to  another ;  the  right  boy  is  often  simply  inaccessible. 


Lxamination  Questions  for  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 


MAUD  B.   KINGSLKY 


1.  Give  the  date  on  which  the  action  of  the  drama  begins. 
Describe  the  political  situation  at  Rome  and  CsBsar's  position  in  the 
state.  Describe  the  exact  situation  of  affairs  when  the  first  scene  of 
the  drama  opens. 

2.  In  the  battle  from  which  CsBsar  is  just  returning,  who  were  the 
contestants,  what  was  the  point  at  issue,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 

3.  State  the  policy  of  the  ^'  Liberal  Faction"  which  had  arisen  in 
Rome  during  Caesar's  absence  and  of  which  Brutus  was  the  leader. 
Show  from  episodes  in  the  play  that  Caesar  was  ill  fitted  to  cope  with 
such  a  party.  Of  what  action  on  the  part  of  Caesar  was  this  faction 
afraid  ?  How  much  of  an  answer  to  this  question  do  you  gather  from 
the  opening  scene  of  the  drama. 

4.  Why  is  the  title  of  '*king"  so  much  more  abhorrent  to  Brutus 
and  his  party  than  that  of  Perpetual  Dictator — a  title  which  Caesar 
already  bears?  Just  what  did  the  Romans  mean  by  the  word 
^'Liberty"? 

5.  Describe  the  manner  in  which^the  Conspiracy  was  conceived 
and  perfected.  By  what  argument  was  Brutus  won  over  to  the 
conspirators'  cause?  With  whom  did  the  idea  of  the  Conspiracy 
originate?  Quote  the  line  which  tells  you  that  the  Conspiracy  had 
taken  a  definite  form  in  the  mind  of  Cassius. 

6.  Putting  yourself  in  the  closest  possible  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  justify  or  condemn  the  Conspiracy.  Do  you  find  your 
sympathy  with  the  conspirators  or  with  Caesar  ?  At  what  point  does 
your  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  begin  to  deciline  ? 

7.  Point  out  the  devices  by  which  Shakespeare  sways  the  sympa- 
thies^  of  his  readers,  first  to  the  side  of  Csesar,  then  to  that  of  the 
conspirators.  In  this  connection  comment  on  the  effect  produced  by 
the  last  twenty-five  lines  of  Act  II,  Scene  ii. 

8.  What  impression  does  Casca's  recital  of  Caesar's  refusal  of  the 
crown  make  upon  you  ?  How  did  it  impress  his  hearers  and  further 
the  conspiracy. 

9.  Show  that  the  whole  action  of  the  drama  is  the  outcome  of  the 
historical  fact  that  the  common  weal  was  the  grand  object  of  the 
heroes  of  Roman  story.     In  this  connection  describe  the  struggle  in 
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the  mind  of  Brutus  between  love  of  Caesar  and  love  of  country. 
Show  by  quotation  that  Brutus  was  fully  aware  of  the  enormity  of  hi^ 
deed.  Reproduce  the  arguments  of  Brutus  by  which  he  justified  his 
action  as  regards  Caesar. 

ID.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  slaying  of  Caesar.  Why  did  no 
one  rush  to  the  aid  of  Caesar?  v 

1 1 .  From  the  drama  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  funeral  of  a 
distinguished  Roman  was  conducted.  Bring  out  the  contrast  between 
the  funeral  orations  of  Brutus  and  Antony.  Which  would  have 
appealed  to  you  the  more  strongly  had'^ou  been  in  the  Forum  ? 

12.  Enumerate  the  ways  in  which  Antony  in  his  funeral  oration 
aroused  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  citizens.  Prove  from  the 
conversation  of  the  citizens  that  he  had  guaged  his  audience  correctly. 
Comment  on  the  word  honorable  in  Antony's  speech.  What  different 
feelings  did  its  use  arouse  ? 

13.  Trace  the  various  manifestations  of  popular  fickleness  through- 
out the  play,  beginning  with  the  opening  scene. 

14.  Describe  the  political  situation  at  the  beginning  of  Act  IV 
(Caesar  had  been  dead  nineteen  months.)  At  what  point  in  the  play 
did  Antony  begin  to  show  himself  an  individual  to  be  reckoned  with  ? 
Show  that  Brutus  had  read  Antony's  character  v^rrongly. 

15.  What  idea  does  the  drama  give  you  as  to  the  character  of 
Antony?  Do  you  think  that  his  attachment  to  Caesar  was  real  or 
that  it  was  only  assumed  to  further  his  political  aspirations  ? 

16.  At  the  Battle  of  Philippi,  what  was  the  point  at  issue?  Who 
were  the  contestants  ?     What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  ? 

17.  Bring  out  the  contrast  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  citing 
episodes  from  the  narrative.  In  the  argument  between  Cassius  and 
Brutus  over  the  slaying  of  Caesar,  which  was  right?  Prove  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  discussions  between  Cassius  and  Brutus  every 
-point  is  decided  and  wrongly  decided  against  Cassiu^  judgment. 
Quote  passages  to  show  that  at  the  last  Cassius  and  Brutus  acknowl- 
edged their  error. 

18.  Describe  the  stage  setting  and  the  grouping  of  the  following 
scenes:    TTie  Midnight  Meetings  The  Assassination^  The  Thun- 
derstorm^  Over  Ccesar^s  Body^   The  Tent  Scene^  The   Ghost  of 
Ccesar^   The   Parley.     Point  out   those  which   seem  to  you   most 
tragic ;  most  effective ;  most  convincing. 

19.  Show  that  the  chief  effects  of  this  drama  are  produced  by  the 
words  of  the  actors,  not  by  their  actions. 
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20.  Show  that  the  plot  of  the  drama  is  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  and  not  the  deed  itself.  If  the  deed  alone 
were  the  plot,  where  would  the  drama  have  ended?  How  much  of 
the  play  is  the  result  of  the  thought  that  the  daemon  of  Ccesar  is 
avenging  his  murder  f  Quote  the  lines  which  g^ve  Brutus'  feelings 
on  this  subject. 

21.  Enumerate  those  scenes  of  the  play  which  belong  to  the  under- 
plot, i.  ^.,  Antony's  efforts  to  succeed  to  Caesar's  power. 

22.  Collect  the  passages  in  which  the  actors  of  the  narrative  pay 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Caesar.  What  opinion  as  to  his  character 
do  you  derive  from  the  conversation  of  Caesar  in  the  drama  ?  In  the 
scenes  of  the  drama  in  which  Caesar  plays  an  active  part,  does  he 
impress  you  as  ^*  the  noblest  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of 
times**  t  Reconcile  these  inconsistencies,  if,  in  your  mind,  any 
exist. 

23.  It  is  said  that  Brutus,  not  Caesar,  is  the  hero  of  this  drama. 
Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  State  whether 
or  not  your  interest  in  the  play  decreases  after  the  funeral  of  Caesar. 

24.  What  dramatic  devices  does  Shakespeare  use  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  his  tragedy?  What  part  do  women  play  in  this  drama? 
Cite  six  passages  in  the  drama  which  seem  to  you  to  teach  a  moral 
lesson  applicable  to  all  times  and  conditions. 

25.  Using  Brutus  as  the  type,  describe  the  Roman  of  Caesar's  day. 


Editorial 

AMONG  the  many  good  things  which  President  Eliot  has  said 
lately  (and  he  is  doing  a  prodigious  amount  of  talking  on  impor- 
tant public  questions),  he  has  not  said  a  truer  word  than  that  spoken 
at  the  reception  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnie  in  Boston, 
in  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  He  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  when  the  entrance  of  women  upon  higher  courses  of  study  was  at 
first  contemplated  there  were  doubts  of  their  capacity  for  such  studies 
and  about  the  effects  upon  their  health,  and  fears  that  their  feminine 
natures  would  be  altered  by  the  process  of  a  higher  education.  The 
point  he  proceeded  to  make  was:  that  *^Now  that  they  have  proven 
their  capacity  with  men,  proven  also  that  they  are  benefited  physically, 
and  that  they  are  no  more  altered  in  their  feminine  natures  than  a  man 
is  altered  in  his  masculinity,  they  need  no  longer  feel  obliged  to  copy 
the  program  of  Jthe  young  men's  college.  Having  proved  themselves 
equal  with  men  they  are  now  free  to  adapt  their  colleges  to  the  espe- 
cial needs  of  women."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  bearing  and  train- 
ing of  children  is  the  one  great  occupation  for  women,  and  that  it  is 
^*  the  most  intellectual  occupation  in  the  world  "  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  it  in  that  light  All  the 
important  arts  and  sciences  are  needed  to  fit  a  woman  to  be  the  best 
possible  mother  of  five  or  six  children,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
best  way.  He  believes  that  the  courses  of  study  in  women's  colleges 
should  constantly  contemplate  this  higher  calling  of  women,  and  be 
arranged  accordingly.  This  wpuld  considerably  differentiate  colleges 
for  women  from  those  for  men,  but  would  by  no  means  imply  a  low- 
ering of  their  intellectual  standards. 

THE  subject  of  teachers'  salaries  was  discussed  in  a  fundamental 
way  by  President  Eliot  and  others  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers  Association.  This  is  a  subject  which  **  will 
not  down,"  because  it  is  vitally  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
which  the  people  have  always  believed  to  be  one  of  their  most  valua- 
ble and  essential  institutions.  The  trouble  is  that  while  theoretically 
holding  to  this  ideal  they  have  been  quite  apt  to  forget  it  practically 
when  the  year's  budget  was  being  made  up  and  the  tax  rate  was  being 
discussed.  At  such  a  time  it  often  seems  easier  to  cut  down  the  school 
appropriation  than  to  take  away  from  the  amount  needed  for  good 
roads  or  the  fire  department  or  the  electric  lights.  To  many,  a  teacher 
is  a  teacher,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  to  be  had  for  '^almost  any 
old  salary  "  which  the  town  chooses  to  offer.     So  the  appropriation  is 
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made  small  and  the  ^*  bargain  counter"  is  visited,  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  poor  schools  and  a  generally  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.  While  these  causes  are  operating,  able  and  self-respecting 
men  and  women  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  in  large  numbers  into 
the  teaching  profession,  and  it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  ele* 
vate  the  standard  of  the  public  schools.  President  Eliot  suggests  that 
less  be  paid  to  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers  and  more  as 
they  grow  older  and  more  experienced  in  the  service.  This  is  cer- 
tainly businesslike  and  proper ;  or  it  would  be  if  the  salaries  were  now 
on  even  an  approximately  adequate  basis.  But  we  hesitate,  as  matters 
are,  to  commend  the  suggestion  of  lowering  the  meager  amounts  that 
are  ordinarily  paid  to  those  starting  out  on  the  career  of  educators. 
By  all  means  pay  them  more  later  on  and  thus  stimulate  their  ambition 
to  grow  and  make  the  most  of  themselves.  But  do  not  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  live  long  enough  to  get  the  desired  experience. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  place  to  thresh  this  matter  out  is  not  so  much 
the  gatherings  of  expert  educators,  but  rather  the  caucuses,  the  pri- 
maries  and  the  town  meetings.  The  expert  discussions  have  their 
value  in  helping  to  create  sentiment;  but  after  all,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  voters  hear  little  about  the  doings  at  the  state  associations.  But 
when  the  '^  scholar  in  politics"  takes  off  his  kid  gloves  and  goes  down 
to  the  democratic  arena  of  the  town  meeting,  and  putting  himself  on 
the  level  of  the  humblest,  talks  and  votes  for  what  is  right  and  true 
and  good  for  the  schools,  then  the  reform  commences.  If  the  teacher 
market  is  over-stocked,  let  us  not  try  to  remedy  the  difficulty  by  lower- 
ing the  salaries  of  beginners,  but  rather  by  refusing  to  hire  the  incom- 
petent at  any  price.  Economize  anywhere  but  on  the  pay  of  good, 
efficient  teachers.  Increase  their  pay  as  they  grow  more  efficient. 
Take  care  of  them  when  they  are  past  service.  Honor  them  always. 
And  the  schools  will  be  so  strengthened  in  their  hold  upon  the  com- 
munity that  the  financial  problem  will  be  rightly  and  forever  settled. 

ARE  you  teaching  or  only  telling  ?  We  fear  there  are  few  educated 
people  who  cannot  look  back  to  some  experience  with  one  or 
more  ^^  telling"  teachers  who  never  really  taught  anybody  anything. 
A  teacher  of  this  variety  will  give  ajboy  a  distaste  for  the  most  inter- 
esting branch  of  learning.  We  remember  an  instructor  in  mathematics 
who  gave  us  work  that  we  did  not  understand,  and  who,  when  appealed 
to  for  help,  hurriedly  figured  out  examples  on  the  blackboard  by  proc- 
esses that  were  darkness  itself  to  our  ignorant  mind,  and  then  erased 
them  bidding  us  do  similar  problems  for  the  next  lesson.  It  was  doubt- 
less clear  enough  to  him. 
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The  trouble  in  such  cases  usually  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
does  not  get  the  pupil's  view-point.  Sometimes  it  may  be  from  sheer 
laziness  or  from  indifference.  But  far  oftener  it  is  because  of  failure 
to  note  that  the  pupil  has  missed  some  previous  principle  upon  which 
all  future  reasoning  upon  the  subject  depends.  In  such  a  case  the  real 
teacher  discovers  the  omission  and  supplies  the  missing  link.  Then 
all  goes  smoothly.     The  pupil  learns  and  the  teacher  really  teaches. 

Much  the  same  difficulty  produces  great  waste  in  many  other  walks 
of  life  besides  teaching.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  preachers  preach 
"over  the  heads"  of  their  congregations.  If  they  would  only  aban- 
don their  scholasticism  and  get  the  view-point  of  their  hearers  there 
would  be  fuller  churches.  Parents  expect  too  much,  oftentimes,  of 
their  children.  It  begins  when  the  child  has  only  just  begun  to  learn 
to  walk,  but  is  dragged  along  and  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  nervous 
and  impatient  father  or  mother  hurrying  to  catch  a  train  or  to  finish 
some  shopping.  There  is  little  realization  of  the  injustice  that  is  being 
done  or  of  the  strain  that  is  being  put  upon  the  little  legs  and  the  tiny 
frame  that  have  not  had  time  to  get  seasoned  to  the  demands  of  modern 
American  life. 

A  little  thoughtful ness  all  aloQg  the  line,  a  little  unselfishness  and 
sympathy,  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  "put-yourself-in-his-place"  would 
lighten  the  burdens  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  many  a  school  and 
church  and  home. 

THE  ideal  teacher,*  in  love  with  her  work,  physically  well,  men- 
tally alert  and  spiritually  alive  to  her  opportunities  and  responsi* 
bilities,  is  brought  into  relations  which  at  once  test  her  and  determine 
whether  her  work  is  to  be  a  failure  or  issue  in  a  large  and  abiding 
success. 

These  relations  are  entered  into  in  something  like  the  following 
order :  first,  relations  to  the  school  authorities — the  board  and  the  super- 
intendent who  engage  her  and  introduce  her  to  her  work ;  second,  to 
her  fellow-teachers ;  third,  to  her  pupils ;  fourth,  to  the  parents  of  the 
latter;  fifth,  to  the  community  in  general;  and  sixth,  in  the  larger 
boundaries  of  the  profession,  to  all  who  teach,  whose  reputation  and 
standing  among  the  professions  her  success  or  failure  may  greatly  en- 
hance or  seriously  lessen.  We  will  briefly  consider  in  the  remaining 
numbers  of  Education  during  the  present  school  year  the  ideal 
teacher's  attitude  in  each  of  these  relations. 

*  See  other  editorial  paragraphs  on  this  subject  in  Education  for  September 
to  December,  inclusive. 
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First,  she  will  be  strictly  natural,  truthful  and  frank  with  those  who 
are  to  be  her  employers.  She  will  give  them  every  opportunity  to 
learn  of  her  record,  her  scholarship,  her  experience  or  lack  of  experi- 
ence, her  inner  motives,  her  purposes  and  thoughts  and  plans  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  work.  Entire  frankness  is  not  only  a  duty,  it  is  also  the 
best  policy.  It  prevents  mijsunderstandings  and  gives  confidence  and 
assurance  within  one's  own  conscience ;  and  it  wins  respect  and  sym- 
pathy from  others,  which  is  an  important  stepping-stone  to  success. 

When  she  has  assumed  her  work  she  will  be  deferential  and  atten- 
tive to  the  wishes  of  the  Board  and  superintendent  without  being  sub- 
servient and  menial.  She  will  fall  in  as  far  as  possible  with  the  plans 
and  carry  out  the  program  that  has  been  arranged.  But  at  the  same 
time  she  will  try  to  add  something  of  her  own  to  the  .efficiency  and 
success  of  those  plans.  She  will  not  be  content  to  be  a  mere  negative 
quantity,'  but  will  wish  to  contribute  positively  by  her  own  thought  and 
personality  to  the  larger  success  of  the  school.  She  will  be  present 
when  the  superintendent  calls  a  meeting  of  the  teachers.  She  will 
listen  to  his  suggestions  and  instruction  and  take  them  to  heart,  trying 
constantly  to  carry  them  out  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  schoolroom. 
She  will  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  meeting  by  taking  part  in 
the  discussion,  asking  questions,  and  making  suggestions  that  grow  out 
of  her  experience  and  that  seem  to  her  important.  Thus  she  will  be  a 
real  help  and  become  a  positive  force  in  the  school  affairs  of  the  town. 

The  ideal  teacher  in  her  relations  to  her  employers,  will  be  careful  to 
remember  that  she  is  a  public  servant,  and  will  subordinate  her  private 
affairs  to  the  public  good.  Therefore,  she  will  not  lightly  sever  her  re- 
lations with  the  schools  and  the  Board  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  just 
because  she  has  the  offer  of  a  few  more  dollars  for  service  elsewhere, 
or  because  of  some  real  or  fancied  difficultv  which  she  encounters, 
and  which  she  thinks  may  be  most  easily  overcome  by  shifting  it  onto 
her  successor.  Not  until  teachers  shall  become  conscientious  on  the 
subject  of  tenure  of  office  will  we  be  able  even  to  approximate  to  ideal 
schools. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  so  efficiently  co-operate  with  the  Board  and 
superintendent  that  it  will  become  difficult  to  get  along  without  her ; 
and  this  will  make  promotion  and  increase  of  salary  easier.  But 
without  this  latter  result  there  will  be  the  elation  and  satisfaction  of 
duty  well  done  and  the  reward  of  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  really 
worth  while. 
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FRANCE 

The  elimination  of  the  religious  orders  from  France  has  brought 
into  prominence  the  private  secondary  schools,  many  of  which  are 
managed  by  representatires  of  the  expelled  orders.  The  government 
keeps  a  pretty  close  watch  over  these  schools,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  extent  of  its  supervisory  powers  in  this  respect  will  be  increased 
by  law. 

The  syndicat  de  V enseignement  libre  (association  of  private 
schools),  numbering  one  thousand  members,  has  recently  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  legislative  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  secondary  education  in  the  country,  remonstrat- 
ing against  any  measure  threatening  their  legal  rights.  The  associa- 
tion expresses  its  gratification  that  the  liberty  of  teaching,  authorized 
by  the  law  of  1850,  has  been  prohibited,  and  the  teaching  profession 
so  guarded  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  keeping  out  educational  charla- 
tans. The  fear  is  expressed,  however,  that  further  restrictions  may 
deprive  private  institutions  of  all  freedom,  and  reduce  teaching  to  a 
dead  routine  of  question  and  reply. 

A  single  one  of  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  commission,  will 
illustrate  the  political  bias  of  the  restrictive  measures  that  are  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time.  '^  Will  a  professor  of  history,"  so  runs  the 
inquiry,  ^^be  the  object  of  suspicion  if  he  should  say,  apropos  of  the 
constitution  of  1875,  that  perhaps  the  electoral  college,  which  elects 
the  President,  ought  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  representatives 
of  the  general  councils,  and  of  the  five  sections  of  the  Institute?'* 
^*  Under  such  conditions,"  the  writer  adds,  ''instruction  would  become 
automatic  and  sterile." 

The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  naturally 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  has  become  of  their  former  pupils. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  about  32,830  students  have  already  been 
affected  by  the  closing  of  the  clerical  schools.  The  private  secular 
,  schools  show  an  increase  of  11,000  students,  while  about  8,760  have 
entered  the  state  secondary  schools.  This  leaves  13,000  students  to 
be  accounted  for ;  some  of  these  have  followed  their  former  teachers 
across  the  borders  of  France ;  many  have  entered  the  higher  primary 
schools ;  the  remainder  are  doubtless  scattered  among  the  non-classical 
private  schools  which  are  not  included  in  the  secondary  class. 

As  regards  public  secondary  education  in  France,  the  question  of 
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the  baccalaureate  is  the  order  of  the  day.  An  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  Revue  Universitaire  has  brought  out  all  opinions  on  the  subject, 
and  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  preservation  of  the  diploma 
in  its  present  form  appear  equally  strong.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  baccalaureate  will  be  maintained  as  the  final  sanc- 
tion of  secondary  studies  with  modifications  in  the  conduct  of  the 
examinations. 

ENGLAND 

The  English  education  law  of  1902,  and  the  slaughtered  bill  of  1906, 
have  excited  such  intense  interest  that  for  a  time  it  has  seemed  as  if 
parliament  were  the  educational  power  of  the  kingdom.  In  fact, 
however,  English  counties  and  cities  have  the  same  independence  in 
this  matter  as  our  own  states  and  cities.  The  law  simply  obliges  local 
authorities  to  establish  and  maintain  schools,  and  lays  down  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  they  may  share  in  the  appropriations  from  the  public 
treasury.  A  city  or  school  district  which  could  raise  enough  money, 
within  the  tax  limits  allowed  to  run  its  own  schools,  might  even  refuse 
to  accept  the  parliamentary  grant. 

This  local  independence  is  illustrated  by  the  West  Ham  controversy, 
which  roused  teachers  all  over  England  and  excited  wide  attention  in 
other  countries.  The  trouble  arose  over  the  effort  of  the  county  coun- 
cil to  tamper  with  the  scale  of  salaries  in  force  when  the  teachers 
affected  were  engaged.  The  teachers  resisted  the  injustice ;  the  Na- 
tional Union  took  up  their  cause,  and  afler  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
struggle,  lasting  from  Easter  until  Michaelmas,  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  which  the  rights  of  the  teachers  were  substantially  main- 
tained. During  the  struggle,  the  entire  teaching  force  were  threatened 
with  dismissal,  and  nearly  one  hundred  teachers  resigned. 

The  case  is  referred  to  here  merely  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish local  school  authorities  engage  teachers  upon  their  own  conditions. 
These  naturally  differ  widely  in  different  places.  The  only  goyern- 
ment  requirement  in  this  respect  is  that  the  head  teacher  of  a  school 
shall  be  certificated*  The  certificate  is  obtained  either  by  passing  the 
final  examination  in  a  training  college  or  certain  other  examinations 
specified  in  the  government  regulations. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  serve  in  the  government  grant,  the  school 
must  have  a  sufficient  staff ,  and  teachers  must  be  employed  under 
written  agreements  or  the  minute  of  a  local  authority. 

WORLD    TEACHERS 

There  is  a  significant  disposition  on  the  part  of  German  educators  at 
the  present  time  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  leaders,  who,  unawed  by 
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imperial  and  bureaucratic  powers,  have  striven  to  arouse  in  the  people 
the  aspiration  for  spiritual  freedom  and  for  self-realization  through 
collective  activities. 

This  tendency  is  illustrated  by  the  honor  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Baron  vom  Stein,  whose  birthday  and  appointment  as  chief  minister 
of  Prussia,  are  both  commemorated  this  present  year.  He  was  fifty 
years  of  age  in  1807  when,  after  service  in  various  important  posts, 
interrupted  by  a  period  of  retirement  under  the  opposition  which  his 
liberal  views  excited,  he  was  called  to  the  chief  ministry.  To  him  the 
king  turned  for  council  after  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia  by  the 
humiliating  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

The  union  of  high  statesmanship  with  deep  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  education  as  a  national  force,  is  illustrated  much  more  frequently  in 
the  history  of  European  politics  than  in  that  of  our  own  country.  It 
was  by  this  combination  of  political  and  philosophical  talents,  that 
Baron  vom  Stein  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon  his  nation,  and  is  counted 
to-day  among  its  educational  apostles. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  teachers'  union  of  Berlin,  Professor 
Pr^uss  declared  that  the  entire  work  of  this  statesman  was,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  educational.  His  hope  for  the  future  glory  of  the  king- 
dom was  placed  above  all  things  upon  the  education  of  the  people, 
upon  the  development  of  self-direction  through  the  education  of  mind 
and  character,  and  the  achievement  of  freedom  through  self-direction. 
In  this  respect  he  was  in  the  line  of  spiritual  descent  from  Aristotle, 
whom  Professor  Preuss  calls,  '*  the  old  master  of  our  whole  scientific 
thinking  .  .  •  well  named  the  world's  schoolmaster." 

A.  T.  s. 
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The  Wfitinss  of  Benjamla  Franklin.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Life 
and  Introduction,  bj  Albert  Henrjr  Smjrth.  In  ten  volumes.  Clotli,  lamo. 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  justly  called  the  most  tjplcal  American  who  has 
ever  lived.  He  was  exceedingly  versatile ;  a  man  of  distinguished  talent  in  a 
large  number  of  lines ;  and  he  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively, and  resided  long  enough  in  different  countries  to  understand  the  life  of 
those  coCintries.  There  was  nothing  narrow  or  provincial  about  his  mind.  He 
was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors.  His  inventive  genius,  his  interest 
in  science,  his  aptitude  for  discovery,  led  to  a  large  increase  in  human  knowf- 
edge,  and  in  appliances  for  human  convenience.  He  was  a  most  kindly  man. 
Professor  Judd,  in  his  eloquent  lecture,  comparing  Franklin  with  Jonathan 
Edwards,  brings  out  in  striking  contrast  the  disposition  of  Franklin  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  this  world's  good  things,  and  the  austerity  of  the  New  England 
Puritan  Divine.  Franklin  loved  the  pleasures \>f  this  world,  but  knew  how  to 
stop  short  of  satiety.  Good  fellowship  and  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men  were 
cardinal  principles  in  his  character.  It  is  related  that  once  a  friend  wrote  to 
him  complaining  of  failing  eyesight.  Instead  of  answering  in  a  general  letter 
of  regret,  he  went  to  an  oculist  and  secured  a  series  of  glasses  covering  the 
whole  range  of  lenses,  and  sent  them  to  his  friend,  expressing  his  regret  for 
the  trouble  that  had  come  upon  him,  and  suggesting  that  he  find  among  the 
glasses  sent  a  pair  that  would  fit  his  difficulty,  and  after  appropriating  these 
and  one  or  two  stronger  powers  also  for  his  own  present  and  future  needs,  that 
he  should  pass  the  others  on  to  some  other  people  who  were  also  afflicted  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  intrinsic  humanity  of  the  man. 
The  incident  will  perhaps  beget  in  the  reader  of  this  review  the  desire  to  find 
the  many  interesting  incidents  recorded  in  this  series  of  books  upon  the  life 
and  writings  of  Franklin.  The  editor  has  made  a  very  thorough  and  exhaustive 
research  in  America  and  Europe  for  material  for  this  edition.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  it  is  the  only  exhaustive,  authoritative,  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
edition  of  Franklin's  writings  that  has  ever  been  published.  In  the  preface  it 
is  truthfully  said  that  **  W.  T.  Franklin's  edition  is  no  longer  of  the  slightest 
value  to  the  student  of  history."  Indebtedness  is  acknowledged  to  Jared  Sparks 
for  his  great  industry  In  preserving  for  posterity  many  historical  papers  of 
great  importance,  but  it  is  added  that  '*  he  was  disloyal  to  his  author;  and 
took  liberties  with  his  documents."  Mr.  Bigelow's  edition  is  called  *'  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  published,"  but  is  criticized  in  that  '*he  has  overlooked,  or 
at  least  not  corrected  the  defective  transcripts  made  by  Sparks."  New  manu- 
scripts have  been  discovered  since  the  Bigelow  edition  was  printed.  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  more  than  eight  hundred  of  Franklin's 
papers  have  been  brought  to  light  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Much 
other  new  material,  comprising  in  all  some  thirteen  thousand  documents,  deal- 
ing with  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  has  been  carefully  examined,  and 
minutely  studied  in  making  up  the  present  edition.  The  work  is  timely  in 
view  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth.  The  American 
people  are  justly  proud  of  the  record  of  this  great  man,  all  the  more  so  per- 
haps because  he  was  not  perfect,  but  in  so  many  ways  was  like,  all  the  rest  of 
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hit  fellow-cltizent.  This  ever  present  human  element  touches  the  chords  of 
sjmpathj  in  his  countrjmen's  hearts,  and  adds  profoundly  to  the  fascination  of 
the  volumes.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  of  index  and  notes,  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
which  is  the  list  of  correspondents  of  Franklin's,  with  letters  to  them  arranged 
in  order  of  date.  We  confidentlj  affirm  that  no  American  librarj  is  complete 
if  it  does  not  include  this  scholarly,  authoritative  and  definitive  edition  of 
the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $15.00. 

Writing  for  th«  Press:  a  Manual  by  Robert  Luce.  This  useful  little 
volume  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition — eleventh  thousand.  It  gives  common-sense 
suggestions  to  those  who  would  be  successful  in  the  expression  of  ideas  for  the 
public  edification,  in  the  daily  newspapers  or  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals. There  are  chapters  on  spelling,  handwriting,  punctuation  and  kindred 
topics,  as  well  as  specific  directions  for  the  preparing  of  printers'  copy,  the 
choice  of  language,  style,  etc.  The  book  is  a  va<U  mecuffi  for  all  aspirants  after 
honors  along  this  line.  Boston  Clipping  Bureau  Press.  Price  in  paper,  30 
cents ;  in  cloth,  30  cents. 

Pictorial  Qerman  Course.  By.  D.J.  Rees,  edited  by  H.  Baumann.  This 
is  a  complete  course  in  German,  comprising  grammar  on  the  common-sense 
plan,  descriptions,  conversations,  and  illustrated  by  thirty  full-page,  half-tone 
pictures.  There  is  a  full  list  of  irregular  verbs,  also  a  German-English  vocabu- 
lary. Each  lesson  deals  with  common  surroundings,  and  with  subjects  most 
familiar  to  the  pupil,  as  the  family  circle,  the  school,  street,  railway  station, 
the  four  seasons,  etc.  The  method  is  unique  and  entirely  practicable  for 
beginners  to  use  either  unaided  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Differentia!  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  William  F.  Osgood.  Dr.  Osgood 
is  professor  of  mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  and  the  treatment  in  his 
calculus  is  based  on  the  courses  which  he  gave  for  a  number  of  years  to  his 
pupils.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  book  are  the  close  touch  between  th^ 
calculus  and  those  problems  of  physics,  including  geometry,  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin ;  and  the  simplicity  and  directness  with  which  the  principles  of  the 
calculus  are  set  forth.  Very  early  in  the  book  consideration  is  given  to  the  ideas 
that  underlie  the  calculus  in  its  applications  to  curve  tracing  and  the  study  of 
curves  and  surfaces,  in  definite  integrals  with  their  varied  applications  to 
physics  and  geometry,  and  in  mechanics.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  the  Well-known  Gateway  Series  of  English  Classics  a  late  number  is 
Qoldsmlth's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Deserted  Village,  edited  by  James 
Arthur  Tufts,  Professor  of  English,  Exeter  Academy.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company.    3x0  pages.    Price,  45  cents. 

English  Poems.  Selected  and  edited  with  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes 
and  bibliographies.  By  Walter  C.  Bronson,  L{tt.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Brown  University.  This  volume  is  the  last  one  in  a  series  of 
4  vols,  of  English  poems,  intended  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  English  Literature, 
and  to  be  used  with  college  classes.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  includes  old 
English  poems  in  translation.  Middle  English  poems,  a  few  specimens  of  the 
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pre-Blizabethan  dramas  and  ballads.  The  second  volume  covers  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Caroline  periods.  The  third  the  period  of  the  restoration  and  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  poems  in  the  present  volume  have  been  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  intrinsic  merit  and  for  the^ir  significance  in  the  English 
Literature.  The  volume  seems  to  be  a  seholarlj  and  comprehensive  one,  and 
the  very  distinct  purpose  of  the  series  commends  all  of  the  books  to  students  of 
English  Literature.  There  are  full  notes  and  bibliographies  in  the  back  ox 
the  volume.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    Price,  $1.50. 

Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dnmatist.    By  George  Pierce  Baker, 

Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University.    '*  Of  making  many  books  (about 

Shakespeare)  there  is  no  end."     Yet  each  new  appreciation  of  this  grand  poet 

of  humanity  seems  always  to  be  in  order.    A  large  number  of  interesting  side 

|:  lights  upon  the  work  and  career  of  Shakespeare  are  given  us  in  this  volume. 

I  There  are  chapters  on  the  public  of  1590,  the  stage  of  Shakespeare,  early 

I-  experimentation  in  .plotting  and  adaptation,  the  chronicle-plays,  the  art  of 

^  plotting  mastered,  high  comedy,  tragedy,  late  experimentation,  contract  for 

building  the  first  Fortune  Theatre.    These  chapter  titles  indicate  the  author's 

search  for  facu.    From  them,  when  found,  he  deduces  inferences  that  are 

I  illuminating  in  reference  to  many  points  of  controversy  and  criticism  relating 

to  Shakespeare's  plays.    All  students  of  the  great  dramatist  will  find  enjoyment 

I  .  and  instruction  in  the  pages  of  this  scholarly  book.    It  is  fully  illustrated  with 

page   plates,  and   has  a  useful    index.     The   Macmillan    Company.    Price, 

$1.75  net.  '  ^ 

Brief  Cottrse  in  the  History  of  Education.  By  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Monroe's  larger  work,  ^*  A  Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Education,"  is  here 
condensed  and  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  normal  and  training  schools, 
and  of  those  colleges  that  have  not  sufficient  time  at  their  disposal  for  the  sub- 
ject to  master  the  contents  of  the  larger  text.  All  of  the  excellent  features  that 
characterize  the  earlier  work  are  retained  in  the  briefer  course,  which  in  no 
sense  or  manner  is  an  outline  or  a  syllabus  on  the  subject.  Upwards  of  four 
hundred  pages  are  required  to  present  the  material,  which  in  arrangement  and 
treatment  is  most  commendable.  Dr.  Monroe's  work  is  a  serious  and  worthy 
history  of  education,  prepared  for  students  interested  in  the  subject,  and  pre- 
senting the  essentials  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  inform  them 
and  stimulate  to  wider  reading  and  research  work.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

!  The  Idylls  and  the  Ages.    By  John  F.  Genung.    This  is  a  valuation  of 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  elucidated  in  part  by  comparisons  between  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning.  In  their  completed  epic  form  the  Idylls  have  now  been 
before  the  world  for  twenty-one  years,  and  this '*  majority  date  "is  deemed  a 
fitting  occasion  for  Dr.  Genung  to  inquire  into  the  poem's  permanent  value. 
The  study  is  thorough  and  illuminative,  perhaps  beyond  anything  before 
attempted  on  the  subject,  and  will  questionless,  set  readers  afresh  to  study- 
ing the  fine  original.  Dr.  Genung  is  a  delightful  essayist,  his  style  b«ing 
singularly  pure  and  clear.  All  lovers  of  Tennyson  will  find  this  appreciation 
most  inviting  and  suggestive.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  75  cents. 

Mathematical  Geography.    By  Willis  E.Johnson.     In  this  text-book  of 
upwards  of  three  hundred  pages  every  phase  of  mathematical  geography  is  set 
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forth. '  The  book  U  designed  for  use  in  high  schools,  academies  and  normal 
schools  as  it  text-book,  and  as  a  reference  book  for  every  teacher.  It  is 
general  1 J  conceded  that  the  mathematical  portion  of  geography  is  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  poorly  taught  and  least  understood,  and  that  students  require 
the  most  help  in  it.  To  remove  this  charge  and  to  supply  the  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Johnson  has  simplified  the  subject-matter,  and  made  a  book  that  may 
be  safely  used  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools  and  in  all  higher 
grades.  The  subject  is  presented  with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision, 
every  step  is  explained  with  due  regard  to  the  student's  ability,  and  a  text-book 
is  made  that  will  go  far  to  remove  the  obloquy  resting  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  skillful  text-book,  and  one  much  needed  in  the  renaissance  of 
geography  study.    American  Book  Company. 

Larger  Types  of  American  Qeography.  By  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.D. 
This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  series  of  type  studies  of  our  country.  In  this 
series  the  word  "type"  is  used  in  its  broad  and  accepted  meaning,  as  a 
representative  object,  and  the  types  selected  for  this  book  are  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  first  Pacific 
Railroad,  the  Mississippi  River,  the  iron  and  steel  bu8ine8s,M:otton  mills  and 
cotton  manufacture,  and  New  York  City.  Dr.  McMurry's  plan  is  to  bring 
into  clear  view  the  few  commanding  types  which  give  a  good  survey  of 
American  geography  as  a  whole.  He  presents  the  subject-matter  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  value  to  students  in  elementary  grades;  its  use.as  a  sup- 
plementary book  to  the  regular  text  in  geography  will  thereby  give  to  the  stu- 
dent a  broader  conception  and  a  truer  understanding  of  the  study  of  geography. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  Student's  History  of  Greece.  By  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.  Edited  and  pre- 
pared for  American  high  schools  and  academies  by  Everett  Kimball,  Ph.D.» 
Associate  Professor  of  History,  Smith  College.  Bury's  histories  have  achieved 
a  reputation  second  to  none  throughout  scholastic  circles.  The  editor  of  this 
particular  book  says  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  excision,  although  he  has 
also  adopted  a  slightly  dififerent  arrangement  of  material  in  some  cases,  and  has 
added  brief  paragraphs  dealing  with  some  of  the  more  important  Greek  authors. 
A  large  number  of  new  maps  have  been  supplied,  and  some  references  to  sup- 
plementary reading.  Those  who  wish  a  more  detailed  topical  reader  will  find 
in  the  volume  references  to  A  History  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools,  prepared 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  New  England  Teachers'  Association.  The  book  is 
richly  illustrated  and  completely  indexed,  and  will  prove  very  useful  to  students 
preparing  for  college.    Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $z.io  net. 

Introductory  Slght«5lnglng  Melodies.  By  E.  W.  Newton.  This  book 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  New  Educational  Music  Course, 
by  pupils  of  the  second  grade.  It  provides  easy  melodies  for  the  beginning  of 
sight  singing.  Every  principle  of  elementary  sight  singing  is  illustrated  in 
tunes  which  have  the  greatest  amount  of  musical  content  possible,  considering 
their  simplicity.  The  melodies  are  pure,  simple  and  complete ;  many  of  them 
are  musical  settings  of  carefully  selected  verse.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed,  and  this  book  will  abundantly  supply  the  need.  Mr.  Newton's  work 
has  been  done  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  schools,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject.    Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  Sandman :  His  Ship  Stories.  Bj  William  J.  Hopkins.  With  forty 
illustrations  by  Diantha  W.  Home.  This  is  a  capital  book  for  bojrs.  What 
boj  living  does  not  feel  a  great  interest  In  tales  of  the  sea.  The  mysterj  of 
the  ocean  awakens  his  imagination.  He  thinks  of  it  as  washing  the  shores  of 
other  lands,  which  contain  peoples  unlike  those  with  whom  he  is  familiar,  and 
are  the  storehouse  of  treasures  untold,  and  adventures  almost  unimaginable. 
The  ship  is  the  connecting  link  between  himself  and  those  lands.  The  present 
storj  begins  with  *'  Once  upon  a  time,"  and  describes  a  wide  river  that  ran  into 
the  ocean,  and  a  little  city  that  was  situated  on  Its  banks.  From  the  wharf 
various  ships  came  and  went  Irom  the  unknown  Into  the  known,  and  back 
again  into  the  unknown.  This  led  to  the  thought  on  the  part  of  a  young  man 
that  he  would  like  to  be  a  builder  of  ships.  He  found  a  suitable  place,  and  the 
result  is  told  in  this  book.  You  may  learn  in  th^  story  all  about  the  black- 
smith's shop,  and  the  launching,  *'The  Captain's  Story,"  **The  Unloading 
Story,"  *»  The  Pirate  Story,"  •*  The  Castaway,"  etc.  These  are  just  the  things 
a  boy  wants  to  know  all  about.  We  can  think  of  no  finer  book  for  a  boy  from 
ten  to  sixteen  than  this.  The  illustrations  are  fascinating.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 

riyths  off  the  Red  Children.  Edited  by  Gilbert  L.  Wilson.  Illustrated  by 
Frederick  M.  Wilson.  New  England  myths  and  tales  always  have  a  fresh  interest 
to  both  children  and  adults.  The  Indian  is  an  imaginative  animal,  so  is  a 
child.  The  legends  and  stories  which  he  creates  give  us  his  thought  which  he 
has  not  the  ability  to  embody  in  books,  but  which  he  tells  to  his  children  from 
jgeneration  K>  generation.  Many  of  them  are  in  a  sense  his  religion.  Others 
are  calculated  only  to  amuse.  The  myths  in  this  pretty  little  volume  were 
taken  from  several  tribes,  and  have  been  selected  for  their  intrinsic  merit. 
Each  story  Is  accompanied  by  a  note  explaining  some  of  the  facts  or  beliefs  that 
are  referred  to.  The  book  will  make  an  excellent  supplementary  reading  book. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Text-Book  in  Physics.  By  William  N.  Mumper,  Ph.D.  This  is  a  book 
to  be  used  by  pupils  in  the  first  year  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  is  prepared 
by  one  who  has  had  extensive  experience  ixi  teaching  the  subject.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  somewhat  novel,  the  author  insisting  that  the  pupil  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  by  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  ''how,"  thus  developing 
genuine  knowledge  and  discouraging  mere  definition  learning.  The  book  is 
workable  and  sensible,  written  in  a  clear,  easy  style,  and  reinforced  by  numer- 
ous homely  illustrations.  Every  subject  is  treated  with  due  care,  and  always 
on  a  level  with  the  pupil.  The  very  latest  facts  in  physical  science  are  given, 
the  topics  on  electricity  being  especially  full  and  accurate.  American  Book 
Company. 

Introductory  Latin.  By  Frank  Prescott  Moulton.  This  is  a  first  book  in 
Latin  wherein  the  author  undertakes  to  assist  the  pupil  in  his  unsteady  steps 
by  grouping  together  things  naturally  belonging  together.  Thus,  third 
declension  nouns  are  followed  by  third  declension  adjectives,  and  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives  by  the  comparison  of  adjectives.  Concentration  and  econ- 
omy of  effort  are  therein  the  first  conspicuous  aims  of  the  book.  No  two 
difficult  and  confusing  subjects  are  brought  into  the  same  chapter.  The  book 
has  many  other  excellent  features  which  will  commend  themselves  to  teachers 
of  Latin.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  By  Mazime  Bocher.  The  object  of  this 
book  ii  to  introduce  the  student  to  higher  algebra  in  such  a  waj  that  he  shall^ 
on  the  one  hand,  learn  what  is  meant  by  proof  in  algebra,  and  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  proofs  of  the  most  fundamental  facts,  and  on  the  other  hand 
become  familiar  with  many  important  results  of  algebra  which  are  new  to  him. 
The  book  has  grown  out  of  courses  of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  by 
the  author,  who  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  Harrard  Universitj.  It  is  a 
substantial  work,  bringing  to  the  college  student  the  main  facts  of  algebra  and 
their  proofs.    The  MacmlUan  Company. 

Moral  Training  In  the  Public  Schools.  A  citizen  of  California  offered  a 
substantial  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  **  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools" ; 
over  three  hundred  essays  were  submitted.  Five  essays,  including  those 
awarded  first  and  second  prizes,  are  here  published  in  a  volume  which  has 
distinguished  merit  in  that  it  brings  to  bear  on  a  subject  of  great  importance 
view-points  that  are  indicative  of  the  thought  and  opinions  of  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  committee  express  the  hope  that  the  book  may  be 
read  not  only  by  those  directly  engaged  in  educational  work,  but  by  parents, 
citizens,  clergymen  and  others  who  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
discussed  by  the  essayists.  The  clear,  popular  style  In  which  the  essays  are 
written,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  varied  solutions  are  offered,  make 
the  volume  most  readable  and  profitable.    GInn  &  Co. 

The  Principles  off  Intellectual  Education.  By  P.  H.  Matthews.  Mr. 
Matthews  is  the  Organizing  Master  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  West 
Riding  County  Council,  and  has  assembled  his  lectures  into  a  volume  which 
makes  interesting  and  profitable  reading.  He  discusses  with  frankness  the 
various  subjects  included  in  the  curriculum,  setting  forth  the  aims  and  impor- 
tance of  each,  and  the  best  manner  of  treatment.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

First  Lessons  in  Civics.  By  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.D.  This  book  has  been 
prepared  for  use  in  either  the  upper  grammar  grades  or  in  the  first  years  of  the 
high  schools.  It  aims  to  state  briefly  and  simply  the  leading  facts  of  the  sev- 
eral governments  under  which  we  live.  The  style  is  easy  and  interesting,  the 
gradation  natural  and  progressive,  and  the  arrangement  logical  and  orderly. 
The  author  believes  that  the  teacher  is  better  than  the  text-book;  his  citizen- 
ship, his  life,  will  teach  more  than  can  be  learned  from  a  text-book.  With  this 
end  in  view  Dr.  Forman  sets  forth  the  facts  of  civics,  leaving  to  the  teacher  the 
duty  to  make  these  alive  by  his  dominating  personality.  This  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  book.    American  Book  Company. 

Periodical  Notes 

Quite  aside  from  technical  qaestions,  the  practical  consideration  of  School  Hyg^iene  it  of  para. 
mount  importance.  No  advance  can  be  maae  without  first  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  school  children  coming  together  from  unsanitary  homes.  This  problem  will  be  discussed 
bv  William  H.Allen  in  "A  Broader  Motive  for  School  Hygiene,"  in  The  Atlantic  Uontkiy.-^ 
The  first  of  Charles  Livingston  Bull's  nature  studies  will  appear  in  the  January  number  of  T%t 
Metropolitan.    This  one  is  called  <*The  Ermine,"  and  describes  the  traecdy  of  the  little  animars  j 

life  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  before  he  is  trapped  and  his  fur. whipped  to  adorn  some  lady*a  cloak.— 
•*  Was  I  Wise  to  Move  Into  the  Suburbs  ?  "  is  the  title  of  a  symposium  which  appears  in  the  Janu- 
ary  number  of  Subnrban  Life. — The  Right  of  the  Child  to  his  Religious  Inheritance,  is  set  forth 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Kindergarten  Magaxine^  by  E.  Lyefl  Earle,  Ph.D.— Everybody  *s 
for  January  has  an  interesting  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  a  Good  Man?  "  It  is  contributed 
by  General  Count  Kuroki. 
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A  MODERN  ENGLISH  COURSE 

By  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Ida  C  Bender,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

IN    T'Wa    BOOKS 

Book  One.     A  Practical  English  Grammar.     lamo.     Cloth,    ix-f  238  pages. 

Book  Two.      Elementary  Lessons  in  English.      i2mo.      Cloth.       xiv-f  396  pages. 
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The  books  of  this  Series  aim  to  give  the. pupil  the  ability  to  express  his  own 
thoughts  and  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  others;  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  English  sentence ;  to  teach  him  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  to  have  an  appreciation  of  its  higher  uses  in  literature. 

Features    of  Book    One 

Interest  of  student  at  once  aroused  by  references  to  home  life,  child  activities, 
school  associations,  familiar  scenes  in  nature,  the  family,  community,  love  of  country 
and  flag.  .-* 

The  picture  studies  rivet  attention. 

Folk  lore,  fable,  fairy  tale,  imaginary  journeys,  letters  to  children  in  other  lands, 
are  used  to  broaden  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Features    of  Book  X^wo 

The  explanations  are  simple,  lucid,  and  easily  understood. 
The  definitions  arc  short,  clear,  and  concise. 
The  review  questions  are  grouped  at  convenient  intervals. 
The  composition  work  is  exceedingly  practical  and  suggestive. 
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The  Limitations  of  Pedagogy 

R.  T.  HOUSE,  WBATHBRFORD,  OKLAHOMA. 

(From  the  Spanish  of  JuHdn  Ribera  Tarrag6.) 

|HEN  we  say  that  the  pedagogic  process  has  an 
end  different  from  itself,  namely,  the  production 
of  intrinsic  power,  we  admit  that  the  process  is 
artificial,  and,  as  such,  has  a  very  limited  range, 
which  we  must  measure  if  we  are  to  judge  of  its 
efficacy  and  fix  the  conditions  of  its  application. 
In  what  sense  is  it  artificial?  Is  not  everything 
man  does,  in  a  certain  sense,  artificial?  Man  can 
employ  artifice  for  any  work,  for  example,  to  construct  a  table, 
and  all  trades  and  professions  require  artifice ;  but  the  construc- 
tion of  a  table  in  the  carpenter  shop  is,  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
a  normal  or  natural  phenomenon ;  while  the  making  a  table 
with  pasteboard,  imitating  this  act  of  the  carpenter,  for  a  pur- 
pose different  from  the  normal  purpose  of  the  trade,  may  be 
called  artificial.  In  the  theatre,  for  example,  the  actor  may 
really  perform  an  act,  for  example,  that  of  eating,  and  the  food 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  prepared  at 
home;  but  this  meal,  taken  on  the  stage  and  before  an  audi- 
ence, constitutes  an  artifice  of  character  completely  different 
from  that  of  the  meal  at  home,  a  natural  phenomenon.  More- 
over, the  performing  in  our  own  home  of  an  unusual  or  ab- 
normal operation,  for  example,  that  of  arranging  the  furniture 
in  a  special  manner,  to  cause  a  given  impression  on  a  person 
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from  whom  we  are  expecting  a  visit,  may  be  termed  artifi- 
cial, if  we  compare  this  action,  in  which  there  is  something  of 
"  pose,"  with  what  we  would  do  if  this  end  were  not  iji  view 
and  these  circumstances  governing.  A  beggar  may  bewail  his 
poverty  ;  it  is  natural ;  but  if  he  groan  and  lament  before  other 
people  in  order  to  excite  their  pity  and  that  they  may  help  him 
in  his  need,  these  lamentations  now  constitute  an  artifice  dififer- 
ent  from  the  simple  lamentation^ which  had  no  alien  end.  One 
may  speak,  counterfeiting  the  voice  of  another,  for  example,  in 
imitating  the  snufiiing  tone  of  a  nun  ;  this  may  be  called  artifi- 
cial, different  from  the  ordinary,  which  is  called  natural.  In 
this  same  sense,  pedagogy  may  be  called,  and  is,  artificial,  as 
opposed  to  the  spontaneous  expression  of  natural  powers,  which 
is  the  normal  and  ordinary  type. 

Thus,  it  will  be  understood  as  natural  that  the  shoemaker 
make  shoes,  the  lawyer  plead  bases,  the  engineer  make  roads, 
etc.,  and  that  each  one  do  the  work  which  constitutes  his  proper 
trade  in  the  place  and  manner  in  which  it  is  habitually  done ; 
but  all  which  feigns,  counterfeits  or  imitates  these  actions,  with- 
out their  natural  end,  is  following  artificial  procedure.  In  the 
same  way  in  which  artifice  is  employed  to  represent  an  eclipse 
by  means  of  balls  and  lights,  so  pedagogy  may  represent  arti- 
ficially the  inherent,  which  is  its  model  and  type. 

It  is  natural  for  children  to  play  in  the  street  or  the  field,  in 
liberty  and  left  to  their  own  initiative,  while  the  plays  gotten 
up  in  school  are  pure  artifice.  The  school  itself  is  an  artificial 
organism  to  represent  the  family  or  society  ;  it  is  assumed  that 
the  teacher  acts  as  father  or  ruler;  all  this  is  pure  fiction. 
There  are  natural  stimuli  to  work,  for  example^  the  wages 
earned  at  one's  trade ;  but  if  these  are  imitated  in  school  with 
prizes  distinct  from  the  normal  and  natural  result  of  the  work, 
this  constitutes  an  artifice. 

And  because  it  is  an  artifice,  it  has  narrower  limits  than  natu- 
ral action.  At  the  theatre  actions  cannot  be  represented  in  the 
natural  complexity  of  life ;  how  could  the  cataract  of  Niagara 
be  staged  ?  Even  with  simple  actions,  the  theatre  can  repre- 
sent only  a  scheme,  an  outline  of  the  most  evident  and  apparent. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  pedagogic  artifice  is  very  limited. 
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The  power  of  the  aitifice  does  not  attain  to  all  that  the  agent 
can  desire,  but  to  what  the  nature  of  the  artifice  permits.  And 
if  we  do  not  study  the  nature  and  power  of  the  pedagogic  arti- 
fice, how  can  we  apply  it  intelligently?  We  must,-therefore, 
examine  the  conditions  of  its  efficacy. 

Just  as  a  bridge  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  point  where,  there 
is  naturally  some  difficulty  in  passing,  and  adequate  means  for 
overcoming  the  difficulty  ought  to  be  employed,  in  the  same 
manner  pedagogy  ought  to  apply  itself  to  its  special  object, 
which  is  to  smooth  out  the  difficulties  the  learner  cannot  con- 
quer unaided.  Applying  it  to  those  things  which  everybody 
can  learn  without  any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  teach  them, 
would  be  loss  of  time.  Pedagogy  has  its  proper  field  in  matters 
whose  complexity  hinders  the  natural  progress  of  the  learner. 

There  are  objects  so  complex  that  the  intelligence  cannot 
easily  perceive  in  them  the  multiple  relations,  for  example,  the 
complexity  of  a  machine  of  many  parts  and  various  functions ; 
the  complexity  of  a  discourse  in  which  complex  truths  are 
related ;  or  the  complexity  of  an  idea  with  mental  connections 
difficult  to  grasp  or  hold.  There  are  objects  whose  complexity 
demands  complicated  operations,  for  example,  the  construction 
of  the  choir  of  a  cathedral ;  some  can  be  resolved  into  actions 
which  are  in  a  manner  indivisible,  for  example,  talking ;  others 
constitute  a  system  of  actions  in  which  complexity  of  object  is 
attended  by  complexity  of  action,  for  example,  reading  and 
writing,  in  which  are  employed  complicated  signs  and  compli- 
cated activities. 

Such  difficulties  or  obstacles  really  confront  the  learner,  even 
when  he  has  the  objects  before  him,  or  sees  the  actions ;  but  a 
circumstance  may  be  added  which  makes  even  the  most  simple 
things  difficult — namely,  absence.  What  we  cannot  see  or 
perceive,  what  is  absent,  we  cannot  understand  without  previous 
information ;  and  the  information  cannot  be  understood  if  the 
subject  who  is  being  informed  is  not  familiar  with  similar 
things,  perceived  or  seen  directly  to  which  the  unknown  can  be 
related. 

Very  well,  then ;  the  pedagogic  artifice,  in  order  to  obviate 
a  difficulty,  works  almost  always  by  simplifying  the  complex 
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which  is  perceived  but  not  understood,  by  indirect  explanations 
tending  to  simplify,  in  which  images  of  similar  known  things 
are  employed,  or  by  pedagogical  actions  which  simulate  or 
imitate  the  natural  action  in  order  to  its  comprehension. 
Always,  note,  an  artificial  operation,  as  every  action  must  be 
which  is  performed  with  the  exclusive  object  of  teaching 
another. 

The  pedagogic  artifice,  then,  directs  itself  exclusively  to  the 
solution  of  merely  intellectual  difficulties.  In  a  difficult  action, 
pedagogy  sets  itself  about  teaching  the  learner  by  whom  it  is  to 
be  performed,  by  simplifying  the  action ;  for  example,'  making 
strokes,  separate  letters,  words,  etc. ;  if  the  difficulty  is  in  not 
knowing  how  it  is  done,  it  is  explained ;  but  if  the  action  is 
difficult  because  of  lack  of  skill  or  of  ability  to  govern  his  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  learner,  this  difficulty  can  no  longer  be 
overcome  by  pure  pedagogy,  but  by  genuine  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  learner.  Consequently,  the  efficacy  of  pedagogy  is 
reduced  to  the  first  time  of  the  performance  of  the  act ;  it  is, 
then,  useless  in  the  formation  of  efficient  habits,  which  demand 
repeated  actions  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  a  thing  which  is 
beyond  the  domain  of  pedagogy.  If  to  acquire  a  certain  skill 
or  power  there  are  required  acts  initiated  by  the  learner  and  the 
influence  of  the  natural  medium,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
result  by  purely  pedagogical  expedients.  A  moral  virtue,  for 
example,  cannot  be  acquired,  as  certain  distinguished  author- 
ities contend,  by  imaginary  conditions,  but  only  by  actually 
suffering  the  effect  of  our  conduct  in  society,  free  from  the 
artifices  invented  by  pedagogy.  The  Cid  Campeador  and 
King  Jaime  I  of  Aragon  cannot  be  formed  by  reading  of 
imaginary  cases  in  romances  and  books  of  chivalry ;  the  read- 
ing of  novels  produces  crazy  old  hidalgos  who  turn  out  Don 
Qiiixotes,  pedagogues  who  undertake  to  manage  the  universe. 
If  no  one  can  increase  his  weight  by  studying  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  no  more  can  one  become  moral  by  reading  Seneca ; 
but  it  is  a  current  pedagogic  illusion.  The  superstition  is 
general  that  children  become  polite  by  learning  rules  of  polite- 
ness by  heart,  and  that  the  political  morals  of  a  nation  are 
purified  by  its  citizens'  readings  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
Magna  Charta. 
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■ 

Pedagogic  methods  have  no  efficacy  for  the  formation  of  a 
single  power  or  faculty ;  and  the  vain  effort  to  produce  faculties 
by  such  means  has  brought  no  other  result  than  pedantry  in 
word  and  deed,  without  any  useful  application. 

The  pedagogic  artifice,  even  within  the  sphere  of  intellect, 
has  no  material  exclusively  its  own,  but  attaches  itself  to  a  mere 
accident  in  the  march  of  learning.  It  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
tances ;  it  is  useful  only  when  the  learner  meets  a  difficulty. 
This  difficulty,  moreover,  is  a  relative  matter,  determined  by 
the  aptness  of  the  learner ;  at  times  temporary,  capable  of  being 
conquered  in  many  cases  without  the  officious  intervention  of 
the  teacher,  and  this  intervention,  as  we  have  said,  of  necessity 
detains  and  obstructs  the  learner's  spontaneous  activity. 

Because  of  the  uncertain  character  of  the  learner's  powers, 
pedagogy  cannot  live  separated  with  a  life  of  its  own,  nor  is  it 
an  organism  in  itself,  but  must  form  part  of  another  organism. 
Of  all  the  schools  which  claim  independence  of  the  natural 
organism,  that  may  be  said  which  Spencer  saw  so  clearly  in 
the  English  schools  :*  ''The  acquired  notions  (he  is  speak- 
ing of  pedagogic  impartation)  for  lack  of  organization  and  co- 
ordination, are  soon  lost,  and  what  remains  is  almost  always 
useless,  because  the  art  of  applying  knowledge  has  not  been 
learned,  nor  has  there  been  developed  the  power  of  observing 
accurately  and  of  thinking  independently." 

The  belief  that  pedagogy  can  teach  to  think  is  a  delusion ; 
thought  is  a  spontaneous  activity  ;  the  action  of  thinking  can  be 
made  easier  by  Explaining  away  for  him  who  is  learning  to  think 
the  complexity  of  the  matter  he  is  to  think  about,  so  that  his  un- 
derstanding may  not  find  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  advance ; 
but  thought,  an  incommunicable  personal  action,  an  entity  in  a 
manner  distinct  from  the  matter  thought  about,  is  beyond  per- 
sonal influence  ;  the  act  of  thinking  cannot  be  taught,  any  more 
than  the  act  of  feeling.  If  pedagogy  demands  the  cessation  of 
spontaneous  activity,  how  is  pedagogy  to  teach  thinking? 

Neglect  to  measure  the  limited  extent  and  function  of  peda- 
gogy, ignorance  of  its  nature,  and  the  unreasonable  desire  to 
accomplish  all  instruction  by  this  means,  have  produced  a  sci- 
ence of  pedagogy  which  is  veritable  alchemy.     These  gentry 
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never  suspected  that  pedagogy  has  a  limit,  a  law — ^that  if  the 
bound  is  passed,  it  produces  the  exact  opposite  of  its  purpose ; 
and  this  is  in  the  very  material  and  the  very  circumstances 
where  pedagogy  is  legitimate ;  for  there  where  alone  it  has  any 
efficacy,  it  becomes  not  merely  useless,  but  harmful.  Senti- 
ments? It  is  inanity  to  pretend  to  teach  them.  Emotion  and 
will  ?  They  demand  for  their  education  repeated  actions,  which 
must  not  be  artificial,  and  must  occur  in  real  medium;  a 
comedy  teaches  nothing  more  than  the  false  sentiments  of  ficti- 
tious personages.  William  James  says  very  aptly :  *  ''Just  as 
an  artificial  sneeze  has  little  reality,  so  all  attempts  to  imitate 
an  emotion,  in  the  absence  of  its  normal  cause,  smack  of  folly 
and  vanity.** 

Love  of  mother,  of  father,  of  brother,  of  relatives,  sentiments 
which  develop  only  in  the  warmth  of  the  family,  will  never  de- 
velop in  children  separated  from  father,  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, although  the  pedagogue  lend  himself  to  the  ridiculous  farce 
of  aping  a  father.  What  foolish  capers  does  the  poor  peda- 
gogue deem  it  necessary  to  cut  I 

Character  and  will  can  be  educated  only  under  natural 
conditions,  away  from  pedagogic  artifice.  The  intellectual 
perceptions  are  cold  and  neutral  ^^r  se;  pedagogy  is  only  in- 
tellectual, and  for  the  solution  of  intellectual  difficulties ;  how 
then  can  the  emotions  and  the  will  be  educated  on  pedagogic 
lines?  Even  in  the  intellectual,  pedagogy  cannot  attain  to  the 
act  of  creation,  of  invention,  not  even  to  the  act  of  spontaneous 
and  independent  thought.  How  can  its  province  extend  to  the 
exercise  of  real  functions  which  demand  moral  and  intellectual 
virtues  impossible  of  pedagogic  production? 

Pedagogy  employs  an  exclusively  personal  method,  of  per- 
sonal influence  from  man  to  man,  and  only  for  the  intellectual 
difficulty ;  how  can  pedagogic  elements  form  a  natural  medium 
to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  functions  so  alien  to  their  nature  ? 
The  belief  that  the  school  can  constitute  an  ideal  society,  supe- 
rior in  educative  effect  to  the  society  it  imitates,  is  the  fruit  of 
illusion.     A  factitious  medium  formed  by  the  interest,  the  con- 

*  In  this  and  succeeding  quotations  marked  with  an  *,  I  am  simply  retrans- 
lating the  Spanish,  as  I  have  not  the  originals  at  hand. —  Translator. 
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venience  and  the  comfort  of  the  pedagogue,  how  can  such  a 
medium  possess  virtue  as  a  social  medicine?  The  greatest 
philosophers  have  purported  to  examine  and  study  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  intelligence  and  character  of  men  are 
formed ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  without  proof  or  systematic  trial 
they  have  always  assumed  that  the  pedagogic  artifice  was 
capable  of  realizing  all  of  its  conceptions,  and  they  load  upon 
the  teacher  all  the  responsibility  of  preparing  the  youth  for  all 
the  duties  of  life  in  an  absolutely  artificial  medium,  which  is 
as  much  like  life  as  the  orrery,  with  which  they  teach  astron- 
omy, is  like  the  actual  universe.  And  they  have  made  an 
alchemy  of  the  science  of  education,  by  which  they  have 
fostered  the  mad  hope  of  finding  a  remedy,  a  panacea,  an 
elixir,  which  will  heal  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral,  as  the  balsam  of  Fierabr&s  salved  and  healed  the 
physical. 

The  art  of  education  is  veritable  alchemy :  First,  because  it 
has  but  one  tool  of  limited  power,  viz.,  pedagogy ;  and  without 
having  studied  systematically  in  what  it  consists,  and  what  it 
can  attain,  it  employs  it  with  ends  and  objects  for  which  it  is 
absolutely  unfitted ;  second,  because  for  those  materials  in  which 
it  might  be  useful  under  certain  conditions,  it  employs  it  in  forms 
which  make  it  injurious ;  and  third,  because  it  neglects  to  employ 
means  more  potent  and  efficacious.  All  studies  of  the  science 
of  education  have  followed  a  mistaken  course ;  they  have  been 
made  with  the  object  of  correcting  or  improving  pedagogic 
institutions,  which  since  they  are  exclusively  pedagogic  are 
incapable  alone  of  educating  or  instructing.  Certain  observers 
who  have  tried  to  climb  out  of  the  rut  and  have  studied  normal 
phenomena  outside  of  the  school — for  example,  Rousseau  and  . 
Pestalozzi — have  done  so  only  with  the  intent  that  the  teacher 
utilize  the  procedure  they  employ  free  from  the  intervention  of 
the  teacher,  without  perceiving  that  the  minute  this  procedure 
reaches  the  school,  or  the  teacher  employs  it,  it  changes  abso- 
lutely its  nature  and  character.  It  is  the  conventional  and 
blind  procedure  of  the  old  alchemy,  which  undertook  to  study 
the  formation  of  gold  in  nature,  to  see  if  natural  gold  might  be 
obtained  by  artificial  means.     The  pedagogue^  try  to  convert 
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all  natural  instruction  into  purely  artificial  pedagogic  instruc- 
tion, and  have  come  to  simulate  the  real  and  direct  methods  of 
known  efficacy  with  fictitious  proceedings  which  have  no  real 
virtue.  The  progress  of  pedagogy  has  consisted  in  the  piling 
up  of  pedagogical  conceits^  developed  in  impertinent  discussion 
about  the  classical  or  the  not-classical,  the  literary  or  the  scien- 
tific, the  theoretical  or  the  practical,  the  cyclical  or  the  serial; 
spoken,  written  or  acted ;  by  sketches,  engravings,  etc. ;  gay 
or  serious ;  and  volumes  and  more  volumes  are  written ;  schools 
are  changed  and  renewed,  and  they  never  escape  from  the 
cycle  of  pedagogy,  but  move  ever  in  the  direction  opposite  the 
right  one. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  stray  off  in  the  same  direction,  we 
must  fix  the  sphere  of  application  of  pedagogy.  It  has  a  defi- 
nite and  exact  boundary.  It  is  an  error  to  assume  that  all 
which  facilitates  the  process  of  learning  improves  it ;  an  excess 
of  pedagogism  is  deleterious;  we  have  said  repeatedly  that 
pedagogy  demands  the  cessation  of  spontaneous  activity ;  the 
intellectual  laziness  of  the  schools  encourages  this  excess. 
Pedagogy  serves  for  the  solution  of  an  intellectual  difficulty, 
and  as  this  difficulty  is  relative,  depending  upon  the  intelligence 
and'  previous  knowledge  of  the  learner,  the  bound  of  pedagogy 
is  marked  by  the  intellectual  power  of  the  learner  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  being  taught ;  for  the  clever,  half  a  word,  a  simple 
gesture,  is  sufficient;  for  the  stupid,  even  long  explanations 
are  not  enough ;  the  slower  the  learner  the  bigger  the  dose  of 
pedagogy  which  must  be  administered.  In  the  employment, 
then,  of  pedagogy  there  must  be  an  exact  equation  between  it 
and  the  understanding  of  the  pupil.  * 

Precisely  because  of  this  necessity  of  its  being  adequate,  the 
pedagogic  method  becomes  annoying  and  even  odious  when 
employed  in  excess.  This  feeling  of  repugnance  which  it  in- 
spires marks  instinctively  the  limit  of  its  employment ;  genuine 
teachers  in  all  lines  avoid  pedagogy;  all  students  hate  it. 

The  evident  reason  for  its  unpleasant  efFect  is  that  it  demands 
the  abandonment  of  the  natural  functions  and  the  application  of 
attention  and  effort  to  that  which  is  artificial  and  alien;  the 
simplification  of  an  operation  by  working  backward,  for  ex- 
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ample,  taking  apart  a  machine  solely  that  the  pupil  may  under- 
stand the  working  of  the  pieces.  The  clever  learner,  as  soon 
as  he  catches  sight  of  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  has  enough 
of  pedagogy ;  explaining  more  is  supposing  liim  a  fool.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  children  have  always  been  tired  and 
disgusted  in  school.  The  teacher  himself,  whose  business  is  to 
pretend  that  his  drudgery  is  agreeable,  gro^s  weary  and  de- 
velops a  crabbed  disposition.  Weariness  of  school  is  a  univer- 
sal phenomenon  of  all  ages  and  countries,  even  with  peoples 
and  among  individuals  and  classes  in  which  desire  to  learn  has 
been  keenest.  Teachers  and  schools  have  been  able  to  exist 
as  they  are  precisely  because  of  the  disdain  and  even  general 
abhorrence  which  genuine  teachers  in  all  lines  feel  toward 
pedagogical  instruction.  It  must,  then,  have  for  its  limit  the 
particular  and  relative  difficulty  which  confronts  the  student, 
ceasing  as  soon  as  he  overcomes  his  difficulty. 

Moreover,  the  method  of  pedagogy  should  be  applied,  if  pos- 
sible, at  the  precise  moment  when  the  difficulty  occurs ;  and 
this  moment  must  be  followed  immediately  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  the  action.  It  is  the  moment  when  the  learner  attends 
to  the  matter  and  is  interested  by  it,  without  distraction  of  his 
attention  or  its  direction  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  being 
taught;  when  the  stimuli  are  the  strongest  and  effort  means 
most;  when  the  end  of  the  instruction  is  seen  very  clearly.  If 
this  be  not  the  case,  it  is  likely  to  be  wearisome  and  purpose- 
less; like  jumping  four  or  five  meters  before  you  reach  the 
ditch. 

The  anticipatory  method  of  pedagogic  instruction  in  all  the 
schools  has  reversed  the  natural  process ;  the  will  and  previ- 
sion of  him  who  teaches  have  replaced  the  will  and  prevision 
of  the  learner.  Since  this  is  true  we  should  not  be  surprised 
that  the  process  lacks  the  pupil's  co-operation,  a  necessary 
requisite  for  learning.  Moreover,  there  is  danger  that  he  be 
taught  material  which  could  be  better  learned  without  peda- 
gogic instruction.  Hence  the  habit  of  teaching  reading,  writ- 
ing, counting,  etc.,  many  years  before  they  are  needed ;  that  is, 
accustoming  the  children  to  cover  themselves  with  skins  in 
summer,  foreseeing  the  necessity  of  their  so  covering  themselves 
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in  winter.  Thus  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  schools,  for 
the  behoof  of  the  teacher,  which  purport  to  teach  all  the  profes- 
sions pedagogically,  without  permitting  the  learner  to  apply 
himself  to  anything  that  genuinely  belongs  to  the  profession ; 
thus  one  may  become  a  physician  without  ever  having  treated 
a  case ;  and  law  and  social  theories,  it  is  said,  are  learned 
by  those  who  have  not  yet  informed  themselves  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  own  families ;  and  authority  is  given  for  the  plead- 
ing of  cases  to  young  men  incapable  of  executing  a  simple 
receipt  form.  Because  of  this  anticipation,  young  men  in  some 
countries  pass  the  years  in  pedagogic  exercises  until  they  are 
twenty-^five ;  and  just  because  they  foresee  the  difficulties  of  life, 
this  life  turns  out  all  the  more  difficult  for  them ;  for  they  have 
seen  it  through  the  warped  spectacles  of  a  pedagogue.  And 
as  pedagogy  simulates  everything,  fictitious  virtues  are  consid- 
ered real.  And  the  foolish  public  aids  in  this  mystification.  It 
has  been  said:  *' The  appearance  of  merit  and  the  image  of 
virtue  win  the  su:ffrages  of  the  multitude."  They  give  the  name 
of  study  and  knowledge  to  a  useless  gymnasium  of  rhetoric  and 
subtlety,  which  every  school  becomes  that  misses  its  true  func- 
tion. "  Those  learned  in  schools,"  says  Huxley,*  **  are  gener- 
ally vain  all  the  morning  and  stupid  in  the  afternoon." 

The  application  of  pedagogy  at  the  exact  time  of  the  action 
assumes  that  the  pupil  is  at  the  side  of  the  master  of  a  trade  or 
profession,  performing  actions  from  his  own  initiative,  away 
from  the  school,  the  office  of  the  pedagogue.  This  places  the 
pedagogue  in  a  bad  light,  since  he  avoids  the  master  to  obviate 
unpleasant  comparisons.  Moreover,  this  requirement  forces 
the  teacher  to  follow  the  march  of  the  scholar ;  but  the  teacher, 
vainly  conscious  of  the  exalted  character  of  his  mission,  puffed 
up  by  his  position,  insists  that  he  be  followed.  And  when  the 
youth  are  removed  from  dirett  instruction,  the  efficiency  of  the 
,  pedagogic  tool  is  lessened,  since  the  stimulus  of  action  itself  is 
the  best  spur  to  quicken  the  understanding  and  conquer  all 
difficulties. 

Pedagogy  must  govern  herself,  not  by  the  end  or  desire  of 
pedagogy,  but  by  the  end,  desire  or  duty  of  the  learner;  before 
this  desire  is  born,  or  this  obligation  is  felt,  the  natural  stimuli 
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are  lacking  which  are  necessary  to  secure  effectiveness  for  any 
scheme  of  learning.  Since  this  requirement  is  not  met,  it  is 
easy  to  err  by  employing  worthless  methods,  such  as  are  ordi- 
narily applied  in  the  schools,  and  moreover  because  of  igno- 
rance of  this  requirement  the  natural  advance  has  been  reversed. 
In  place  of  the  youth  determining  their  own  professions  in  a 
natural  environment,  the  choice  of  vocation  rests  with  the 
teacher,  that  is  to  say,  with  him  who  is  the  worst  qualified  for 
this  function ;  how  can  he,  by  his  position  a  man  who  does  not 
apply  his  knowledge  to  any  real  vocation,  have  the  experience 
necessary  to  decide  the  professions  of  others?  For  this  cause 
its  frequently  happens  that  youths  and  even  children  plan  their 
vocaUon  in  a  pedagogical  environment,  and  when  they  become 
men  they  learn  that  they  are  not  fitted  for  the  real  vocation. 
An  example  of  this  occurred  in  my  own  home.  A  brother  of 
mine  discovered  that  he  was  not  suited  for  a  physician  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  after  he  had  received  his  doctorate 
of  medicine,  and  had  obtained,  as  had  happened  throughout 
almost  his  entire  course,  the  highest  grades. 

In  the  same  way  the  material  which  is  to  be  learned  peda- 
gogically  should  not  be  chosen  by  the  teacher  for  his  benefit 
or  convenience,  but  for  the  behoof  of  the  student,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  his  life,  according  to  his  capacity,  social  con- 
dition, family,  etc. — that  is,  the  materials  must  be  useful  to  the 
particular  pupil.  Pedagogues  have  caviled  much  about  mate- 
rials, seeking  for  them  an  absolute  value ;  it  is  folly  to  expect 
to  find  a  single  absolute  direction,  in  the  progress  of  learning, 
where  each  one  must  take  a  different  path,  and  where  it  is  pre- 
cisely upon  this  diversity  of  direction  that  the  social  order  and 
harmony  depend.  Such  an  attempt  is  seeking  three  feet  on  a 
cat.  But  as  the  pedagogue  depends  for  a  livelihood  upon  peda- 
gogical organization,  he  is  tempted  to  settle  upon  the  materials 
and  arrangement  which  best  lend  themselves  to  an  extensive 
and  well  remunerated  intervention  on  his  part ;  he  seeks  to  bend 
others  to  himself  and  not  himself  to  others ;  and  he  teaches  many 
things  that  are  completely  useless,  provided  only  that  they  have 
an  appearance  of  brilliancy  .and  ornateness.  **In  the  past," 
said  a  Spaniard  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ''wise  men  were 
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troubled  at  the  vain  questions  which  the  youth  discuss  in  the 
lecture  room ;  the  which,  when  they  entered  business,  were 
not  at  all  conducive  to  the  utility  or  the  benefit  of  the  public." 
*'  £^  i'deo"  says  Petronious,  **  adolescenlulos  existitno  in  scholis 
stultissimos  fieri y  quia  nihil  ex  iis  quce  in  usu  habentur^  aut 
audiunty  aut  vident.^  Indeed,  with  more  or  less  marked  ex- 
ceptions, prompted  by  the  discretion  of  the  public,  the  exclu- 
sively pedagogical  has  been  thus  in  all  times  and  nations. 

The  purely  relative  character  of  the  difficulty,  according  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupil,  the  necessity  of  resolving  it  in  the 
nearest  possible  moment  to  the  action,  etc.,  now  make  perfectly 
evident  to  us  another  condition  of  efficacy,  which  is  that  the 
instruction  must  be  individual ;  since  as  we  must  fit  the  concrete 
case  (in  the  great  majority  of  instances),  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  the  pupil,  each  individual  must  be  taught 
separately ;  each  child  needs  a  method,  an  adaptation,  an  equa- 
tion. But  this  interferes  with  the  comfort  of  the  pedagogue, 
and  he  invents  another  theory  :  the  convenience  of  pedagogically 
instructing  multitudes,  that  is  to  say,  sustaining  as  the  ideal 
method  the  teaching  or  practicing  collectively  things  which 
must  then  be  done  by  the  pupils  separately.  Granted  that  it 
is  necessary  or  convenient  to  teach  collectively  those  exercises 
which  in  normal  life  are  collective,  for  example,  the  formation 
of  a  military  battalion ;  but  to  teach  reading  collectively  and 
Writing  collectively,  and  to  teach  collectively  all  the  matters  of 
a  profession,  like  that  of  law  or  medicine,  could  be  the  idea 
only  of  the  pedagogues,  whose  effort,  like  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  has  been  to  gain  the  largest  possible  salary  with 
the  least  possible  effort. 

If  pedagogy  is  to  accomplish  its  object  of  simplifying  difficul- 
ties in  the  path  of  the  learner's  progress  so  that  the  learner  may 
completely  vanquish  them  himself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
must  consequently  be  employed  for  pedagogical  instruction  the 
most  real  and  direct  elements ;  and  the  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  most  normal  situation  and  circumstances  of  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  table  is  to  be  made,  it  will  be  better  to  teach 
table  making  out  of  real  wood  in  the  carpenter's  shop  than  out 
of  pasteboard  in  the  school ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  peda- 
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gogic  knowledge  of  practice,  which  is  indirect  representation, 
words  or  fictions,  but  the  pupil  must  have  the  more  direct  and 
immediate  actual  contact  with  reality. 

But  the  pedagogue,  remote  from  the  offices  and  shops  of  the 
master,  and  a  man  who  generally  knows  things  from  having 
heard  or  read  about  them,  is  accustomed  in  practice  to  attach 
more  importance  to  the  school  than  to  the  workshop,  to  a  dis- 
course than  to  a  real  action  or  image ;  the  tendency  is  to  make 
prominent  his  intervention,  which  is  very  distinct  from  the 
normal  reality. 

The  special  nature  of  each  difficulty,  the  mental  disposition 
of  the  pupil,  the  particular  nature  of  the  case  in  hand,  and  all 
the  other  circumstances,  will  indicate  in  each  instance  the 
method  of  teaching ;  the  pupil  himself  will  indicate  in  each 
case  the  way  in  which  he  should  be  taught,  if  the  pedagogue 
cannot  find  it.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  contrive  subtle  mechan- 
isms for  a  thing  that  will  occur  to  any  one  or  whose  solution 
any  one  will  contrive.  Pestalozzi  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  learning  what  men  who  knew  no  pedagogy  did  far  away 
from  the  school.  Rousseau  *'  invented  "  the  method  of  Nature. 
In  the  last  analysis,  they  were  trying  to  discover  what  all  the 
world  was  doing.  And  it  was  a  great  pedagogic  advance  I 
At  what  follies  will  pedagogy  not  arrive,  when  progress  in  such 
matters  is  secured  by  returning  to  the  natural,  spontaneous 
method  which  may  be  applied  without  study  1 

Even  within  all  these  conditions  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  is  a  prudential  limit  to  the  use  of  pedagogy,  which  is 
that  it  be  employed  only  when  by  its  means  the  difficulty  is 
genuinely  lessened ;  if  the  effi:>rt  which  the  learner  must  make 
to  learn  a  thing  pedagogically  is  greater  than  that  which  he 
would  expend  in  learning  it  directly,  it  is  superlative  folly  to 
employ  a  pedagogical  method,  which  is  then  superfluous.  This 
is  a  self-evident  truth,  in  the  face  of  which  fly  the  great  majority 
of  the  schools,  weighing  down  the  children  to  their  grave  detri- 
ment and  without  profit.  Spencer  paints  the  picture  of  a  stu- 
dent who  leaves  school  weary  and  prematurely  old,  with  no 
desire  to  eat  substantial  food  because  it  lies  heavy  on  his  stom- 
ach, with  cold  hands  and  feet,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  weak 
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sight,  arrested  growth,  flabby  skin,  etc.  (And  all  this  without 
having  applied  his  energies  to  anything  vital.  Weary  of  the 
world  before  he  has  lived  in  it,  and  before  he  has  accomplished 
anything  worth  while.)  The  pupil  passes  much  of  his  time  in 
the  schools,  wasting  his  energies  on  matters  which,  without 
effort  and  directly,  he  would  be  sure  to  learn  outside,  with 
economy  of  body  and  mind. 

So  much  for  the  pupil.  As  to  the  teacher,  it  is  a  reasonable 
contention  that  that  person  should  not  devote  himself  to  teach- 
ing who,  exercising  his  powers  in  practical  life,  could  accom- 
plish more  than  he  could  by  teaching  others.  Such  a  course 
would  be  a  foolish  waste  of  activity ;  a  man  who  is  clever,  in- 
telligent and  strong,  should  not  devote  himself  to  the  training 
of  others  to  do  work  which  they  cannot  do  better  than  he,  or  at 
least  as  well.  If  Napoleon  had  become  a  teacher  in  a  military 
school,  could  he  have  taught  pedagogically  more  than  he  taught 
directly?  If  the  great  statesmen  were  to  devote  their  talents  to 
explaining  pedagogically  the  affairs  of  government,  who  would 
there  be  to  govern  the  nations?  The  most  virtuous,  the  most 
talented  are  needed  in  the  world  for  action,  which  is  the  end  of 
pedagogy.  For  this  reason  no  one  should  become  a  teacher — 
and  such  is  in  reality  the  case  \n  societies  where  the  pedagogic 
alchemy  has  not  fascinated  all  minds,  except  those  who  are 
incapable  of  exercising  a  moderately  remunerative  function. 

Then  it  follows  that  men  should  devote  the  best  moments  of 
spiritual  tension,  the  most  lucid  periods,  the  greatest  efforts  and 
energies,  to  practical  affairs.  Just  because  pedagogy  serves  to 
spare  the  learner  great  efforts,  why  should  the  best  period  of 
life  be  devoted  to  that  which  demands  the  cessation  of  initiative 
and  spontaneity?  There  are  those  in  the  world  who  employ 
pedagogy  well,  within  its  limits,  without  ever  having  heard  of 
pedagogic  methods,  by  obeying  their  instinctive  sense  of  fit- 
ness ;  and  such  are  the  real  masters  in  all  professions,  the  wise 
in  every  branch  of  wisdom.  As  they  abhor  all  abuse  of  this 
tool,  they  use  it  only  when  prudence  or  necessity  demand  it; 
they  do  not  teach  what  can  be  learned  without  pedagogy  (for 
this  reason  the  pedagogues,  who  do  not  know  how  to  teach 
anything,  except  pedagogically,  say  that  men  of  affairs  do  not 
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know  how  to  teach) ,  they  teach  only  what  the  practical  pur- 
pose demands ;  they  do  it  individually,  in  concrete  cases,  in  the 
moment  just  before  the  action,  etc.  To  such  masters,  then,  we 
must  go  to  learn  the  valuable  lesson  of  how  not  to  teach.  But 
observers  like  Pestalozzi,  Tolstoi  and  others,  dragging  by  main 
force  into  the  school  what  cannot  live  there  a  moment  without 
a  fiction,  strive  to  transform  the  practical  into  the  pedagogic. 

All  great  peoples  and  civilizations,  in  the  years  of  their  vi- 
rility, force  and  prosperity,  and  the  social  strata  which  have 
kept  themselves  sound  in  decayed  civilizations,  have  seen  the 
futility  of  the  mirage  of  pedagogic  instruction.  **  The  English- 
man," says  M.  Marc  Leclerc,  "  has  iiot  this  respect  for  culture 
with  an  official  stamp  on  it  (he  is  speaking  of  the  pedagogic 
variety) ;  he  always  prefers  technical  experience,  special 
apprenticeship ;  in  the  important  shops  of  Witworth  and  Man- 
chester, all  the  employes  are  practical  mechanics,  who  enter 
the  shops  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  pass  through  the  various  de- 
partments, and  climb  step  by  step  to  executive  position." 

And  what  exists  and  is  good  in  engineering,  must  needs  come 
about  and  be  good  in  all  trades,  professions,  occupations ;  in 
the  world  everything  is  action ;  even  thought  is  as  active  a  work 
as  engineering ;  exclusively  cerebral  labor  demands  cerebral 
skill  and  habits,  just  as  manual  labor  demands  manual  skill 
and  habits.  Every  one  knows  this  who  has  put  it  to  the  prac- 
tical test.  Even  the  purely  scientific  specialist  must  be  formed 
by  the  identical  process  which  forms  the  engineer  and  the 
carpenter. 

Pedagogic  institutions  are  not  so  completely  discredited  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  because  some  men  of  worth,  genuine  scien- 
tists, find  in  the  educational  institutions  a  refuge  where  the 
public,  or  the  state  indirectly,  maintains  and  pays  for  a  useful 
cerebral  activity  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not 
receive  any  material  emolument  or  recompense.  And  the 
credit  of  these  few  serves  to  save  the  multitude  of  spirits  incap- 
able of  any  really  scientific  work,  who  are  those  that  form  the 
principal  teaching  force  of  our  schools. 

The  eflSciency  of  pedagogy  is  limited ;  the  field  of  its  action 
is  very  narrow ;  the  conditions  are  very  strictly  operative ;  evi- 
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dently  there  must  be  other  normal  means  of  instructing  or 
educating;  this  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Let  no  time  be  lost, 
then,  in  investigating  other  methods  by  which  a  system  can  be 
formed  which  is  not  so  exclusive  and  narrow  as  the  one  the 
pedagogues  follow.  I  believe  that  an  art  should  be  developed 
— not  that  of  teaching,  however,  but  that  of  learning — utilizing 
all  means  in  the  degree  of  their  efficacy. 

'  I  know  that  all  of  this  is  opposed  to  established  doctrines, 
and  worse  than  that,  to  established  interests ;  I  expect  my  ideas 
to  be  received  with  disdain  or  hatred ;  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  not  succeed  in  rooting  out  the  old  ones.  *  Even  if  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  the  most  stupendous  and  useful  truths, 
and  to  found  a  new  science,  the  pedagogic  will  remain  while 
the  world  stands.'  Centuries  have  passed  since  astronomy  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  itself  on  certain  principles,  and  never- 
theless we  still  read  the  calendars  of  diviners  and  astrologists ; 
there  are  still  thousands  who  still  anxiously  consult  prophecies 
of  rain  and  thunder. 

I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  could  change  only  a  little  of  the 
horribly  stupid  criterion  of  pedagogic  regeneration  we  uphold 
in  Spain ;  only  a  few  years  ago  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion learned  that  there  were  thousands  of  foreign  technical 
employees  in  Spanish  shops  and  factories ;  patriotism  suggested 
to  him  a  singular  remedy ;  the  hasty  and  immediate  creation  of 
a  multitude  of  schools  of  arts,  industries  and  trades,  io  order 
that  in  course  of  time  this  cloud  of  foreigners  should  disappear 
from  the  factories ;  that  is  to  say,  he  called  in  the  pedagogues 
to  root  out  the  men  who  knew  how.  The  press,  with  her 
pedagogic  prejudices,  applauded. 

The  opposite  plan  would  have  been  the  reasonable  one :  to 
summon  other  men  who  knew  how,  that  we  Spaniards  might 
learn  with  no  one  teaching,  and  superannuate  a  great  mob  of 
pedagogues  who  teach  with  no  one  learning.  • 


The    ILducation  in   Public    Schools  of   the 
Deaf,  Cripples  and  Mental  Defectives 

ANDREW  W.   EDSON,   ASSOCIATE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT,   NEW   YORK   CITY 

|N  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  deaf, 
crippled  or  mentally  defective  charitable  institu- 
tions and  public  schools  are  alike  interested ;  no 
rivalry  exists.  Institutions  that  care  for  these 
children  through  the  entire  week,  that  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  them,  that  render  prompt  and 
skillful  medical  treatment,  and  afford  uplifting 
social  advantages  all  under  one  roof,  have  a 
worthy  place  in  our  educational  and  social  system,  but  these 
institutions  cannot  care  for  all  the  unfortunate  children  in  need  of 
an  education.  Many  parents  insist  upon  having  the  daily  care 
and  oversight  of  their  children.  Again,  some  parents  cannot 
afford  to  meet  the  expense  involved  in  placing  their  children  in 
prfvate  institutions,  and  are  too  proud  or  too  indifferent  to  commit 
them  to  charitable  institutions.  Abnormal  children,  through 
association  with  normal  and  healthy  mates  on  the  street  and  in 
the  playgrounds  of  a  public  school,  receive  a  valuable  training, 
and  are  led  to  feel  that  they  are  **  a  part  and  parcel  "of  the 
community.  With  some  necessary  adaptation  they  receive  the 
same  instruction  and  are  under  the  same  rules  as  more  for- 
tunate children,  and  .  the  chasm  which  separates  the  handi- 
capped ones  from  normal  life  is  partially  bridged.  For  various 
reasons,  therefore,  many  of  these  children  should  receive  their 
early  education  in  the  public  schools;  and  school  authorities 
should  provide  for  it. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  education  of  all  children  is : 
Every  child  is  entitled  to  all  the  education  which  he  is  capable 
of  receiving.  This  applies  alike  to  normal,  sub-normal  and  all 
handicapped  children.  "Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  much  be  required,"  and  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me,"  are  good  pedagogical  doctrines  of  wide  application. 
The  reason  for  having  these  children  in  a  public  school  and 
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yet  in  a  class  or  group  by  themselves  is  that  they  may  be  a 
part  of  the  school  and  yet  be  where  they  may  receive  special 
instruction.  In  their  journeys  to  and  from  home,  in  some  of 
the  general  exercises  of  the  school,  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  on  the  playgrounds,  they  may  and  should  participate  with 
normal  children,  but  in  ordinary  class  work  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage to  be  in  a  class  room  by  themselves.  Here  they  will  receive 
individual  attention ;  each  child  will  receive  instruction  specially 
adapted  to  his  needs;  medical  treatment  will  be  provided  or 
prescribed-'to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

Only  those  children  who  are  capable  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment should  be  sent  to  a  public  school.  The  public  school  .is 
not  a  hospital,  a  dispensary,  a  place  of  detention,  or  a  home 
institution. 

Physical  and  mental  strength  and  physical  and  mental  weak- 
ness often  go  hand  in  hand.  Many  a  pupil  who  is  physically 
weak  can  receive  great  intellectual  benefit  only  after  he  has 
improved  in  health  and  strength.  Such  a  pupil  will  require 
special  environment  and  special  training  in  prder  to  prevent 
deterioration.  In  the  education  of  these  children  the  purpose 
should  be  to  make  them  happy,  self-respecting  and  self-sup- 
porting. The  training  received  should  fit  them  for  a  place  in 
the  world. 

This  condition  of  afifairs — children  in  need  of  special  treat- 
ment and  the  desirability  of  educating  them  in  the  public 
schools — ^is  not  confined  to  Boston  or  New  York  City.  It  will 
not  do  for  educators  in  smaller  places  to  shirk  responsibility  by 
asserting,  **  It  may  be  all  right  for  a  large  and  wealthy  city, 
but  it  is  not  a  burning  question  with  us."  In  any  city,  large 
or  small,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  special  schools  for  certain 
classes  of  children.  The  superintendent  of  to-morrow  will 
recognize  this  fact  even  if  the  superintendent  of  to-day  does 
not.  It  is  a  question  that  will  not  down  by  neglect  or  in- 
difference. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  meet  with  the  highest  success 
the  following  requirements  should  be  observed  : — 

I.  Suitable  and  well-equipped  rooms  should  be  provided. 
These  rooms  should  be  located  on  the  ground  floor  if  possible, 
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accessible  to  the  street,  water  closets,  gymnasium,  and  play- 
grounds. The  rooms  should  be  large  and  sunny,  and  should 
be  equipped  as  follows : 

CLASS   ROOMS  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

One  table,  i8  inches  high,  and  i  table,  2  feet  high,  each  table  to 
accommodate  three  children  on  each  side;  the  tables  to  be  provided 
with  drawers  for  the  reception  of  books  and  supplies ;  i  kindergarten 
table;  i  sand  table;  12  foot-rests  of  heights  varying  from  2  to  6 
inches;  6  Chandler  adjustable  seats  and  desks  of  medium  size;  14 
willow-back  and  cane-seated  chairs  of  various  sizes,  several  of  them 
for  pupils  of  kindergarten  age;  i  wheel  chair;  i  couch  or  cot; 
running  water  with  porcelain  sink. 

CLASS  ROOMS  FOR  CLASSES  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

Fifteen  movable  and  adjustable  seats  and  desks ;  a  number  table, 
3  feet  square;  running  water,  with  porcelain  sink,  unless  running 
water  is  easily  accessible  to  the  pupils  in  an  adjoining  room  or  in  the 
playground ;  window  boxes  for  each  window  sill ;  6  work  benches 
with  the  following  equipment :  (a)  general,  6  tack  hammers ;  i  half 
round  Bastard  file,  10  inches;  i  steel  ruler,  24  inches  graduated;  3 
oil  stones;  i  try  square,  15  inches;  2  spoke  shaves;  i  rip  saw,  22 
inches;  i  cross  cut  saw,  22  inches;  i  round  blade  screw  driver,  4 
inches ;  2  barber  braces,  6  inches  sweep ;  i  set  auger  bits,  ^,  f  and  \ ; 
I  expansive  bit :  (b)  for  each  bench,  i  smoothing  plane ;  i  Sloyd 
knife ;  i  try  square,  6  inches ;  i  back  saw,  10  inches ;  i  chisel,  i  inch  ; 
I  chisel,  ^  inch ;  i  gouge,  ^  inch :  physical  training  equipment,  15 
pairs  dumb-bells,  i  pound;  15  pairs  Indian  clubs,  f  pound;  15  pairs 
wands,  3^  feet  long,  f  inch  in  diameter,  racks  for  same ;  i  ladder,  1 2 
X  2  feet,  rungs  i  foot  apart;  a  cabinet,  6^  x  4  x  i^  feet,  glass 
doors,  wood  shelving. 

2.  The  classes  should  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  pupils.  Only 
in  small  classes  can  the  children  receive  the  necessary  individual 
instruction. 

3.  Specially  qualified  teachers  should  be  selected.  These 
teachers  should  be  possessed  of  an  even  and  sunny*  temperament, 
inlinite  patience,  tact  and  firmness,  great  resourcefulness,  and 
an  intense  human  sympathy.  They  should  have  quiet  tones, 
a  love  for  these  poor  and  unfortunate  children,  an  appreciation 
of  effort,  and  unbounded  faith  in  the  work.     They  should  have 
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the  spirit  of  the  student,  should  be  specially  trained  for  the  work 
if  possible,  should  be  familiar  with  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
and  by  frequent  visitation  to  other  schools  and  institutions  be 
reasonably  familiar  with  what  is  going  on  in  schools  at  their 
best.  As  Dr.  Johnstone  well  puts  it,  *'  What  we  need  is  forward 
teachers  for  backward  pupils." 

Such  teachers  can  be  found  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
principal  or  superintendent.  In  any  teaching  force  there  are 
always  some  who  are  willing  to  engage  in  this  special  line  of 
work.  A  special  salary  should  be  paid,  but  even  increased 
compensation  is  not  enough  to  induce  many  teachers  to  imder- 
tak^  the  work.  A  missionary  spirit  must  be  the  controlling 
motive. 

4.  These  children  should  receive  kind  and  sympathetic 
management.  They  are  usually  affectionate  and  will  respond 
quickly  to  any  reasonable  demands  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
teacher's  face  and  voice  breathe  sunshine,  their  hearts  readily 
fill  with  happiness ;  they  respond  quickly  to  every  suggestion  of 
the  teacher. 

5.  A  suitable  course  of  study  should  be  provided,  and  the 
education  offered  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  children.  The  course  should  be  flexible  and  of  direct 
practical  value.  Physical  training  should  be  of  a  distinctively 
practical  nature.  Personal  hygiene,  the  value  of  frequent 
baths,  pure  air,  rest  and  relaxation,  should  receive  much  atten- 
tion. Manual  dexterity  and  skill,  and  motor  control,  such  as 
comes  through  all  lines  of  well-organized  manual  work,  as  in 
cutting,  folding,  weaving,  and  constructive  work,  should  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  school  work.  The  training  of  the  hand 
and  head  should  go  together ;  in  fact,  the  training  of  one  is  a 
training  for  the  other.  Again,  these  children  should  have  their 
special  senses  awakened  and  quickened ;  mental  alertness  should 
be  encouraged.  Humorous  stories  and  anecdotes  will  often 
give  the  children  a  mental  stimulus.  In  all  of  this  work  these 
boys  and  girls  should  be  trained  to  be  young  ladies  and  young 
gentlemen.  Ethical  and  aesthetic  training  should  receive  special 
attention. 

In  connection  with  school  work  the  physicians  from  the 
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Board  of  Health  should  co-operate  with  the  school  authorities 
in  assistin^r  these  boys  and  girls  to  good  health  and  strength. 
Proper  medical  treatment  will  often  bring  about  great  improve- 
ment in  intellectual  development. 

The  spirit  of  modern  education  at  its  best  is  found  in  the 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep :  '*  How  think  ye?  if  a  man  have  an 
hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ?  And  if  so^be  that  he  find  it, 
verily  I  say  unto  you  he  rejoiceth  more  over  that  sheep,  than 
of  the  ninety  and  nine  which  went  not  astray.  Even  so  it  is 
not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish.'' 


Ik 


Failure 

W.   E.  AIKSN 

Call  them  not  failures,  who  have  sunk  beneath 
The  weightTof  broken  hopes  and  strivings  rain, 
Who  knew  but  one  heart-breaking  stab  of  pain, 
To  whom  one  wound  has  brought  surcease  of  grief. 
The/  were  the  high  of  heart,  of  great  belief, 
Before  whose  eyes  one  vision  beckoned  plain, 
And  when  that  passed  all  lesser  hopes  were  bane ; 
Their  world  was  night ;  still  great,  they  found  relief. 
They  are  the  failures,  who,  when  stars  have  set. 
Have  fixed  their  eyes  upon  some  lesser  flame. 
Consoled  by  rush-lights  for  the  beacon  gone. 
Too  slight  to  face  the  shock  that  overset 
The  great  ones,  they  decline  from  aim  to  aim. 
And,  drifting  with  the  current,  still  float  on. 


The  School  System  of  Switzerland 

A.  ALBBRTINS  W£TTBR,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

|0  the  layman  the  school  system  of  so  small  a 
country  as  Switzerland  may  s^em  a  doubtful 
subject  to  write  about ;  while  the  educator  need, 
of  course,  not  be  told,  that  Switzerland,  the  home 
and  field  of  labor  of  Pestalozzi,  has  given  us  in 
its  school  system  the  prototype  for  our  own 
system  of  instruction.  But  although  the  system 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  this  country  is  the  same 
in  its  fundamental  principles  as  the  one  in  vogue  in  Switzer- 
land, still  there  are  a  few  more  or  less  important  dissimilarities 
which  it  might  be  interesting  to  bring  into  view. 

The  schools  in  both  these  countries  are  what  their  names 
indicate  :  free  public  schools,  without  class  or  creed  distinction, 
be  they  grammar  or  high  schools.  The  laborer's  child  has  his 
seat  next  to  the  son  of  the  millionaire,  and  the  child  whose 
father  calls  God  Jehovah  is  not  less  esteemed  than  the  son  of 
him  who  prays  to  the  saints,  or  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  many 
sects  Protestantism  has  fallen  heir  to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
other  countries  are  so  slow  to  imitate  such  generosity  and 
liberality  of  spirit. 

If  we  in  this  country  speak  of  primary,  grammar  and  high 
schools,  with  four  years  to  each  period  respectively,  the  schools 
in  that  brave  little  republic  yonder  are  divided  into  what  they 
Call  the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  first  named  em- 
bracing the  first  six  years  of  school  life,  while  the  latter  includes 
four  or  five  years,  in  most  cities  five,  however. 

Compulsory  education  being  an  absolute  law,  obliging  each 
child  to  attend  school  until  his  fourteenth'  year,  the  youngest 
pupil  leaving  will  thus  have  passed  through  at  least  two  years 
of  the  secondary  school,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  eighth 
grade. 

The  curriculum  ^n  the  secondary  schools  differs  slightly  from 
the  curriculum  in  our  high  schools,  in  as  much  as  coeducation 
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has  not  been  deemed  a  wise  move  by  the  Swiss  educators,  and 
it  is  therefore  in  the  boys'  schools  only  that  we  find  Latin, 
Greek  and  algebra  taught,  while  in  the  girls'  schools  sewing, 
mending,  knitting,  darning  and  embroidery  are  taught  by  the 
teachers,  who  have  to  pass  a  very  severe  examination  in  these 
things  at  the  same  time  they  pass  their  teacher's  examination. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  that  Latin,  Greek  and  algebra, 
although  important  enough  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  pursue 
a  professional  career,  are  of  absolutely  no  practical  use  for  a 
girl. 

The  living  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  for  French  and  English  are  taught  in  every  school, 
be  it  primary  or  secondary,  for  boys  or  for  girls.  French  is 
taught  in  what  is  with  us  the  fifth  grade,  and  English  is  begun 
in  the  sixth. 

After  a  pupil  has  finished  the  four  years  of  the  secondary 
school,  and  desires  to  continue  his  studies,  he  or  she  attends 
one  of  the  many  colleges  in  existence  in  the  larger  cities,  or, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  girls,  they  go  for  a  year  or 
two  to  French  Switzerland,  to  Neuchatel,  Lausanne  or  Vevey, 
or  to  England,  to  perfect  themselves  in  French  or  English. 
French  Switzerland  is  the  Mecca  of  the  German-speaking 
Swiss,  and  no  parent  considers  his  daughter's  education  com- 
plete without  at  lea^  one  year  of  boarding  school  in  Lausanne 
or  Neuchatel. 

For  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  there  are  excellent 
normal  schools  in  Berne,  and  when  I  say  excellent  I  speak 
from  experience,  with  which  statement  any  one  will  agree  if 
he  be  told  that  we  had  pedagogues  such  as  O.  Sutermeister, 
A.  Weingart,  etc. 

At  my  time  the  normal  school  was  in  the  same  building  as 
the  secondary  school ;  but  now  the  teachers  in  embryo  have  a 
beautiful  building  all  to  themselves,  with  all  the  modern  appli- 
ances and  newest  improvements.  So,  for  instance,  in  the 
basement  we  find  a  kitchen  with  dining  room  adjoining,  where 
the  young  seminarists  are  taught  to  prepare,  cook  and  serve 
meals.  In  an  equally  well-furnished  laundry  they  are  taught 
how  to  wash  and  iron,  practically  and  theoretically,  and  are 
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initiated  into  all  the  other  mysteries  of  housekeeping,  aside 
from  the  above-mentioned  accomplishments,  so  that  when  they 
leave  the  schoolrooms  as  pupils,  to  enter  it  as  teachers,  they 
are  not  only  fit  to  '^  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  but 
they  are  fully  able  to  grapple  with  any  domestic  duties  they 
may  encounter  in  their  struggle  for  existence. 

These  domestic  branches,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
normal  school  alone.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  many  secondary 
schools  in  the  larger  cities  like  St.  Gallen  and  Olten  have 
imitated  the  good  example,  thus  giying  every  girl  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  that,  which  every  woman  ought  to  know, 
whatever  her  station  in  life  may  be. 

The  summers  in  Switzerland,  being  neither  as  long  nor  as 
warm  as  our  summers,  the  vacations  naturally  are  differently 
divided.  The  school  year  begins  in  April  or  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  after  a  spring  vacation  of  three  weeks.  During  July 
they  enjoy  a  summer  vacation  of  four  weeks,  and  in  September 
there  is  another  two  weeks'  breathing  space,  followed  in  De- 
cember by  the  usual  Christmas  vacation.  All  in  all,  ten  weeks 
of  the  fifty-two  are  spent  in  rest  and  recreation,  not  forgetting, 
however,  the  many  afternoons  in  June  and  August  that  are 
free,  for  if  the  thermometer  registers  as  much  as  eighty  degrees 
at  noon  the  schools  are  closed  for  the  day. 

Another  very  agreeable  institution,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  is 
found  in  the  frequent  outings  every  school  takes ;  the  short  dis- 
tance to  any  given  point  facilitating  such  a  course  materially. 
Every  spring  and  fall  each  teacher  takes  her  class  for  a  little 
trip  to  one  of  the  peaks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  or  if 
none  are  near  enough,  to  the  foot  of  one,  or  to  some  other 
place  of  great  natural  beauty.  These  trips  generally  last  from 
gray  dawn  to  starry  night,  a  great  part  of  it  being  undertaken 
on  foot. 

I  remember  one  year  we  left  St.  Gallen  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  walked  until  seven  over  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Appenzell.  In  Altstetten  we  took  the  train  to  Razatz  and 
Pfaffers,  that  famous  watering  place  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
gorgeous  scenery,  hidden  almost  from  the  world  by  the  high 
and  rugged  mountains  that  keep  guard  over  it. 
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After  a  few  hours  rest,  and  a  luncheon  that  might  have  fed 
an  army,  we  walked  once  more  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  past  the  darkly  beautiful  lake  of  Wallenstadt  down  to 
Naefels.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  tramping  we  had  done  we 
were  up  bright  and  early  again  the  next  morning,  ready  for 
our  homeward  march. 

Trips  of  two  days'  duration  like  the  one  mentioned  occur 
only  once  a  year,  and  are  attended  only  by  pupils  of  the  higher 
grades  of  the  secondary  schools  or  the  normal.'  Aside  from 
the  pleasure  they  give,  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupil  in 
his  studies,  for  they  teach  him  invaluable  lessons  in  geography, 
physical  as  well  as  political,  in  botany,  in  mineralogy;  they 
bring  him  into  contact  with  different  surroundings  and  people ; 
they  widen  his  intellectual  horizon ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  finest 
object  lessons  that  could  be  had. 

As  for  the  ho^r8  in  the  schoolroom  they  are  at  variance  with 
the  hours  to  which  the  American  pupil  is  accustomed.  In 
summer  school  opens  at  seven  and  closes  at  four  with  an  inter- 
mission of  three  hours ;  from  eleven  to  two.  In  the  winter  the 
hours  range  from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  four.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  there  is  no  school,  this 
arrangement  being  far  less  pleasant  than  ours,  which  gives  us 
all  day  Saturday. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Switzerland  enjoy  a  great  deal 
of  freedom.  So  for  instance,  if  it  happens  that  one  of  them 
has  an  off-hour  in  between  lessons  she  is  free  to  go  and  come 
as  she  pleases.  Thus  my  friend  in  Berne  regularly  does  the 
marketing  for  her  mother  between  nine  and  ten,  or  attends  to 
any  other  business  she  may  have  on  hand. 

There  is  a  laudable  esprit  de  corps  among  them ;  e  pluribus 
unum  is  their  device,  and  if  one  of  them  is  dropped  without 
good  cause  none  other  would  think  of  accepting  the  vacant 
position. 

To  each  teacher  is  left  her  own  individuality  in  the  applica- 
tion of  her  method ;  nor  is  she  compelled  to  follow  a  course  of 
study  prepared  by  a  superintendent;  quite  the  contrary,  the 
teachers  are  their  own  masters  in  this  respect.  They  plan  a 
common   course  of  study  at  their  semi-annual  conferences, 
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where  at  the  same  time  they  compare  experiences  or  discourse 
on  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  various  lines  of  instructions, 
or  on  the  introduction  of  new  studies. 

After  having  arrived  at  some  definite  conclusions,  these  are 
then  laid  before  the  school  commissioners,  a  body  of  men,  each 
of  whom  represents  one  school,  and  who  are  all  educators 
themselves.  They,  after  a  careful  investigation,  approve  or 
condemn  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  and  in  turn  lay  them 
before  the  school  director,  the  head  of  the  whole  educational 
system  of  that  respective  city  or  town.  In  this  school  director 
is  vested  all  the  power  our  American  school  boards,  composed 
of  twenty-odd  members,  possess,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
how  it  is  that  Swiss  schools  can  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
without  the  twenty-one  school  board  members,  the  superinten- 
dent, and  his  fourteen  assistant  superintendents,  the  supervisors 
of  music,  drawing  and  physical  culture  that  our  cities  think 
they  have  to  have.  Of  course  we  cannot  compare  our  large 
American  cities  to  a  Swiss  town  of  say  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  but  nevertheless,  if  the  principals  in  Switzerland 
are  expected  to  be  their  own  supervisors  of  drawing,  music, 
etc.,  we  might  expect  the  same  of  ours. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  from  two  to  three  thousand 
francs,  which  if  put  into  dollars  makes  only  a  pittance,  but 
which,  when  we  take  their  smaller  expenses  in  consideration, 
is  about  the  same  amount  as  the  teachers  in  our  country  receive. 

Of  course  a  few  other  points  might  be  touched  upon,  such  as 
the  pension  question,  etc.,  but  we  will  leave  this  for  some  other 
time.  Yet  I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  quoting  the 
latest  statistics,  according  to  which  '*  Switzerland  spends  more 
money  on  schools  and  less  on  war  than  any  other  country." 
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AUSTIN  BIERBOWBR,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

T  is  a  question  whether  our  musical  education  and 
entertainments  are  not  out  of  proportion  to  their 
value.  The  enjoyment  of  music  has  a  tendency 
to  relax  one's  aggressiveness  and  make  him  pas- 
sive. He  must  give  up  his  mind  to  be  controlled 
by  outside  circumstances,  here  by  mere  sensation. 
The  greatest  delight  in  music  comes  only  to  those 
who  yield  all  their  nature  to  it.  It  requires  a 
receptive  state  instead  of  active.  This  is  not  to  be  had  when 
we  are  most  thoughtful  and  energetic;  but  musicians  of  the 
highest  type,  and  those  most  sensitive  to  music,  are  usually, 
like  other  artists,  disqualified  for  the  greatest  intellectual  and 
volitional  achievements.  They  are  popularly  regarded  as 
impractical,  weak,  and  what  is  termed  '^cranky."  A  promi- 
nent educator  thought  that  nothing  so  demoralized  his  students 
as  music,  saying  that  when  they  took  this  up  they  deteriorated 
in  other  studies. 

None  of  the  senses  should  be  abnormally  cultivated,  which 
is  possible  only  at  the  expense  of  the  intellect.  Those  with 
acute  powers  of  observation  are  rarely  strong  thinkers.  The 
great  philosophers  are  not  very  observant  of  the  external  world. 
Sensationalism  and  intellectualism  are  deemed  opposites.  Men 
with  much  excitability  or  tension  of  the  nerves  are  virtually 
diseased.  The  over-sensitive  arc  of  little  value  except  in  some 
department  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  however  beneficial  these  are, 
it  is  not  best  to  educate  many  to  the  sensitiveness  required  for 
achievement  in  them. 

The  highest  cultivation  of  the  senses  is  not  conducive  to  the 
highest  general  culture.  We  cannot  achieve  much  by  working 
on  any  of  them.  One  is  not  well  educated  who  has  developed 
his  taste  or  smell  to  great  sensitiveness,  which  is  often  done 
among  the  dissipated  class.  Many  cannot  enjoy  their  fobd 
unless  it  is  prepared  in  a  special  way.  Some  must  have  their 
meats  cooked  to  the  very  second.     An  epicure  of  Baltimore 
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requires  his  oysters  roasted  while  standing  on  end.  Some 
French  cooks  have  refinements  equal  to  the  average  musician » 
and  they  are  as  sensitive  to  variations  as  the  artists.  And  yet 
these  are  ranked  among  the  uncultured. 

It  is  no  more  elevating  to  train  the  ear  than  the  taste;  to 
enjoy  sound  than  to  enjoy  flavor.  In  neither  case  does  it  stim- 
ulate thought ;  but  it  lulls  it  rather,  it  being  a  kind  of  stupor 
that  we  enjoy  in  music.  In  both  music  and  eating  we  simply 
tickle  the  senses ;  and  while  men  imagine  they  think  something 
when  they  hear  music  or  eat  delicious  viands,  it  is  not  clear 
thought.  While  there  is  pleasure  it  is  of  a  superficial  kind  in 
both.  We  enjoy  the  vibration  of  the  air  on  the  ear  as  we  do 
the  modifications  of  the  palate.  In  both  cases  it  is  an  exciting 
of  the  nerve  extremities ;  and  it  is  not  naturally  more  elevating 
to  have  the  ear  pleasurably  excited  than  the  mouth.  Elating  is 
thought  grosser  because  the  food  enters  the  stomach ;  but  in 
music  sound  goes  into  the  ear.  Both  are  a  coarse  pleasure. 
Listening  to  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  is  not  greatly  different 
in  kind  from  eating  a  beefsteak. 

Nor  does  the  love  of  music  differ  essentially  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other  senses — the  smell  of  a  rose,  for  example,  or 
the  feeling  of  passion.  One  cannot  make  much  out  of  his 
smell ;  nor  does  he  think  his  affection  for  a  lover  a  mark  of 
culture.  The  excitement  of  fondling  her  is  not  of  the  highest 
order,  and  it  is  never  ranked  with  music.  And  yet  it  is  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  kind.  They  are  both  only  physical  excite- 
ment. The  enjoyment  of  the  one  is  as  genuine  as  of  the  other. 
No  pleasure  is  more  intense  than  that  of  lovers  in  their  caresses. 
But  it  has  no  educational  value,  being  indulged  by  the  lowest 
and  coarsest,  who  take  as  much  out  of  it  as  do  others.  And 
music  should  not  be  considered  of  a  higher  order,  which  is 
simply  a  feeling  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  no  special  refine- 
ment in  it.  One  highly  cultured  in  music  need  not  be  cultivated 
in  anything  else. 

One  can  both  love  and  enjoy  music  who  is  of  the  lowest 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Some  of  the  great  musical 
composers  were  men  of  no  character.  Enjoying  sound  that 
goes  into  the  ear  is  no  more  cultivating  than  enjoying  lobsters 
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that  go  into  the  stomach.  While  both  pleasures  are  legitimate, 
and  make  up  mudi  of  the  happiness  of  life,  there  is  no  reason 
for  moral  discrimination  in  them.  We  should  think  it  absurd 
to  spend  millions  and  collect  crowds  to  enjoy  table  luxuries ; 
but  we  do  this  for  hearing  music. 

Those  who  are  refined  in  matters  generally  do  not  most 
enjoy  music,  nor  is  it  enjoyed  in  proportion  to  men's  proficiency 
in  it;  so  that  much  musical  training  is  without  value.  Men 
with  no  musical  education  often  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  great 
masters.  More  pleasure  is  got  by  the  majority  from  simple 
airs  than  from  classical ;  and  the  question  is  whether  men  are 
not  being  educated  away  from  music  who  go  to  great  refine- 
ments in  it,  and  whether  we  should  cultivate  a  few  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  build  up  an  art  for  them  when  the  many,  get  more 
good  from  a  simpler  training.  Those  who  refine  the  taste  in 
eating  do  not  most  enjoy  their  food.  The  good  eaters  are  not 
the  fashionable  club  members,  but  working  men,  who  have  the 
plainest  diet.  French  cooks  destroy  in  many  the  enjoyment  of 
wholesome  food.  They  must  have  something  rare,  and  often 
deleterious ;  whereas  we  should  educate  man  for  normal  and 
common  enjoyments,  not  for  exquisite  enjoyment  in  a  few 
things  which  few  can  have. 

We  have  been  tending  lately  to  the  surface  pleasures  of  life 
— ^to  entertainments  and  sports  instead  of  to  the  higher  intel- 
lectual and  volitional  achievements.  We  need  more  great 
thinkers,  scholars  and  venturers.  The  substantial  of  life 
should  have  a  larger  place  in  civilization.  Science,  philosophy, 
statesmanship  and  practical  enterprise  should  get  the  attention 
of  mankind  to  a  greater  extent.  Music  is  cultivated  mainly 
because  it  furnishes  entfirtainment.  We  are  too  much  enter- 
tained, and  need  to  be  seriously  employied.  We  should  work 
more  with  our  minds  and  wills.  Education  should  be  in  the 
harder  problems  of  life.  We  can  do  better  than  relax  our 
forces,  and  there  should  now  be  a  call  to  the  serious. 


A  Long  Siege:  A  Pedagogical  Story 

MRS.   FLORENCE  MILNER,   DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 

[HERE  is  some  subtle  power  in  the  last  week  of 
school  9  with  its  attendant  examinations  and  com- 
mencement exercises,  that  brings  the  mercury  to 
a  state  of  exaltation.  No  matter  how  backward 
the  spring,  no  matter  how  cold  the  preceding 
days,  Monday  morning  set  for  final  examinations 
dawns  hot  and  clear.  By  Wednesday,  the  day 
for  Miss  Wilson's  classes  in  geometry,  all  thought 
of  coolness  was  banished  to  dreams  of  winter.  Miss  Wilson 
herself  looked  deliciously  cool  as,  in  a  fresh,  sheer  white  dress 
and  without  a  hat,  she  walked  slowly  up  the  hill  under  the 
shade  of  a  big  white  parasol. 

The  study  room  was  a  relief  from  the  glare  of  the  street. 
The  windows  were  all  closed  and  the  shades  toward  the  east 
were  drawn,  shutting  out  the  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  janitor,  who  lived  across  the  street,  had  aired  the  room 
thoroughly  the  night  before,  and  had .  left  the  windows  open 
into  the  evening,  so  when  he  came  over  at  bedtime  to  close 
them  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool.  This  and  the  drawn  shades 
Miss  Wilson  had  taught  him,  and  anything  that  Miss  Wilson 
wanted  done  was  always  attended  to.  She  had  recognized 
beneath  his  blue  blouse  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  had  treated 
him  accordingly,  and  had,  as  a  result,  found  him  a  valuable 
assistant.  A  worthy  janitor  worthily  treated  is  often  an  excel- 
lent lieutenant  in  matters  otherwise  often  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
teacher's  influence  or  authority. 

The  effect  of  the  comfortable  room  showed  in  the  faces  of 
the  boys  and  girls  as  they  came  in  from  their  long  street-car 
rides  or  walks  in  the  hot  sun.  As  the  pupils  gathered.  Miss 
Wilson  raised  the  windows  one  by  one  as  more  air  was  needed. 
No  other  classes  were  to  be  examined  that  morning,  so  the 
young  people  were  given  plenty  of  distance  for  the  sake  of 
breathing  space.     Paper  was  already  on  the  desks,  and  Miss 
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WilsoD  distributed  the  questions  promptly  on  the  stroke  of  nine, 
and  instantly  the  hush  of  interest  possessed  the  room. 

The  question  of  a  teacher's  attitude  toward  pupils  under 
examination  is  a  burning  one.  Miss  Wilson  was  not  much  of 
a  theorist;  she  had  always  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
practical  dealing  with  vital  situations  to  devote  much  time  to 
abstractions.  Then  as  she  often  said,  **  No  matter  what  theory 
you  work  out  for  one  set  of  students,  it  never  fits  the  next  one, 
for  no  two  classes  are  ever  alike,  and  each  demands  different 
treatment. *'  She  believed  that  right  teaching  of  the  subject, 
a  training  to  right  mental  attitude  toward  it,  did  much  toward 
overcoming  a  tendency  to  dishonesty  in  recitations  and  exami- 
nations. 

These  three  sections  in  geometry  had  responded  remarkably 
to  her  handling.  They  were  independent  in  demonstration, 
quick  at  problems,  and  had  done  much  original  work.  They 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  testing  their  own  knowledge,  and  felt 
that  the  important  thing  was  to  understand  the  subject,  not 
simply  to  make  good  recitations. 

As  long  as  there  are  schools  there  will  always  be  individuals 
in  them  who  will  not  respond  to  high-minded  treatment,  and 
who  can  never  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  teaching  is 
done  solely  for  their  good,  and  Miss  Wilson's  classes  offered 
no  exception  to  the  general  state  of  things. 

Heads  were  bent  over  desks;  rulers,  compasses,  pencils, 
pens  and  brains  were  kept  busy,  and  for  the  first  half  hour 
there  was  no  lagging.  Miss  Wilson  devoted  most  of  the  time 
to  trying  to  keep  thie  room  physically  endurable.  With  the 
watering  pot  she  sprinkled  lightly  the  floor  space  in  the  front 
of  the  room,  and  as  much  of  the  aisles  as  she  could  without 
endangering  the  light  dresses  of  the  girls.  She  sprinkled  tlie 
geraniums  in  the  windows  and  the  breeze  filtered  through  them, 
leaving  part  of  its  heat  behind,  and  coming  cooler  and  fresher 
into  the  room.  She  watched  the  window  shades  to  see  that  no 
tormenting  shaft  of  sunlight  fell  upon  pupil  or  paper. 

But  all  this  time  she  did  not  forget  the  main  business  in 
hand.  How  exactly  attitude  in  examination  tallies  with  pre- 
ceding class  work  I     Dick  had  tried  to  bluff  his  way  through 
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geometry.  Every  time  Miss  Wilson  had  called  upon  him  to 
recite  he  had  attempted  to  make  the  <^  worse  appear  the  better 
reason."  Sometimes  Miss  Wilson  would  stop  him  at  once  when 
he  showed  that  he  had  not  prepared  his  lesson ;  sometimes  she 
would  let  him  go  on  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  him  end  in  a 
tangle  of  unrelated  statements,  which  tangle  she  delighted  in 
drawing  tighter  and  tighter  about  him  until  he  sat  down  as 
nearly  embarrassed  as  such  a  nature  ever  becomes.  Dick  was 
the  prince  of  bluffers,  but  Miss  Wilson  had  made  it  perfectly 
clear  to  the  class  that,  as  the  boys  expressed  it,  she  could  usu- 
ally call  his  bluff. 

Repeated  recitations  of  this  order,  with  none  of  any  other  sort, 
is  not  the  best  preparation  for  the  kind  of  examination  before 
the  class  on  this  particular  occasion.  The  questions  were  so 
selected  that  any  one  who  had  faithfully  followed  class  recita« 
tions  and  who  had  done  the  daily  work  would  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  passing,  but  for  the  bluffer  or  the  pro-examination 
crammer,  it  was  practically  hopeless. 

Individuals  were  seated  too  far  apart  to  get  any  help  from 
casual  glances  at  each  others  papers.  There  was  little  dispo- 
sition toward  that  kind  of  thing  anyway,  and  most  of  the  class 
were  working  as  though  no  one  else  was  near  them.  Dick 
was  the  one  notable  exception.  It  seenied  to  Miss  Wilson  that 
he  was  spending  most  of  his  time  watching  her,  for  every  time 
she  looked  in  his  direction  she  met  his  gaze.  She  wondered  if 
he  were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  use  his  book,  thinking  in  his 
ignorance,  that  he  could  copy  from  it.  But  that  would  give 
him  little  help,  for  much  of  the  test  was  originals  from  outside 
sources.  She  had  asked  for  one  formal  demonstration,  for  she 
wished  to  test  them  upon  habits  of  using  the  text  correctly. 
But  that  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  examination,  and  the 
questions  as  a  whole  would  try  the  independent  strength  of  each 
individual  in  the  class. 

Miss  Wilson  passed  Dick's  seat  frequently  in  her  walks  about 
the  room,  but  never  discovered  any  traces  of  dishonesty.  He 
evidently  was  not  doing  well  with  the  originals,  although  she 
did  not  examine  his  work  critically,  she  did  not  wish  to  appear 
to  watch  him,  but  on  the  demonstration  he  had  written  at  length. 
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She  expected  him  to  give  up  early  and  hand  in  his  paper,  but 
much  to  her  surprise,  he  kept  at  it  until  several  other  papers 
were  in. 

There  were  no  examinations  in  the  afternoon,  and  Miss  Wil- 
son returned  to  the  quiet  of  the  deserted  schoolroom  to  mark 
her  papers.  As  usually  happens  with  a  teacher  who  has  taught 
well  and  has  given  a  judicious  examination,  the  results  were 
about  as  she  had  expected.  When  she  took  up  Dick's  paper, 
however,  she  was  dazed  for  an  instant.  ,  Was  this  Dick's  paper? 
and  she  turned  to  the  first  page.  *^Yes,  there  is  his  name, 
*  Dick  Norton,  Examination  in  Geometry,  June  19th,'"  and 
there  were  five  compact  pages  of  it.  She  could  not  understand 
how  he  had  written  so  much,  for  it  seemed  that  he  had  spent 
most  of  the  time  watching  her.  Of  course  she  knew  he  was  as^ 
quick  as  a  flash  in  anything  that  he  put  his  mind  to.  No  boy 
in  school  had  more  skillful  fingers  than  Dick,  and  he  might 
have  written  the  five  pages  in  far  less  time  than  the  others  if  he- 
had  known  anything  to  write.  But  of  course  it  was  all  wrong,, 
for  Dick  didn't  know  enough  geometry  to  cover  that  much* 
surface.  « 

She  began  at  the  beginning.  The  first  question  was  a  series? 
of  definitions,  for  Miss  Wilson  insisted  upon  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  definitions,  and  had  given  the  glass  close  drill 
on  them  during  the  semester.  Even  if  Dick  hadn't  studied,  he 
could  have  learned  them  all  in  recitation.  She  had  purposely 
put  this  easy  question  first,  for  an  encouraging  start  is  always 
a  great  help  in  an  examination.  But  Dick's  answers  were  so 
marvelously  accurate,  that  she  was  uncomfortable  over  them. 
The  next  was  an  original,  and  not  only  had  he  reached  the 
right  conclusion,  but  he  had  reached  it  in  a  logical  and  really 
scholarly  fashion.  In  one  problem  there  was  an  error  in  com- 
putation, and  a  second  original,  while  correct,  was  awkwardly 
handled.  The  demonstration  from  the  book  was  perfect,  too 
perfect.  Miss  Wilson  laid  down  the  paper,  and  a  troubled 
look  came  into  her  face.  The  paper  was  not  an  honest  one, 
but  how  had  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  her  so  completely? 
She  could  not  tell;  she  must  think  the  matter  over  carefully. 
Miss  Wilson's  strong  point  in  discipline  was  her  ability  to  hold 
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her  judgment  fluid  until  the  evidence  was  all  in,  and  while  she 
was  absolutely  certain  that  this  was  not  an  honest  paper,  she 
could  not  yet  see  how  he  had  managed  to  trick  her,  and  she 
could  not  yet  see  her  way  clear  to  a  wise  handling  of  the  case. 

Ruth's  paper  was  next  on  the  pile,  and  she  was  at  once  struck 
by  the  resemblance  between  the  two.  Now  Ruth  was  one  of 
the  best  students  in  the  class  and  besides,  a  great  friend  of 
Dick's.  Miss  Wilson  compared  the  two  papers  carefully.  The 
solution  of  the  originals  was  identical,  even  to  the  long  awkward 
method,  and  the  mistake  in  computation  tallied.  The  defini- 
tions and  the  formal  demonstration  were  vastly  better  in  Dick's 
paper.  His  punctuation  was  remarkable.  Miss  Wilson  reached 
for  a  geometry.  Every  comma  and  semi-colon  of  the  text  was 
ireproduced  on  Dick's  paper.  Sentences,  words,  and  even  the 
lettering  of  the  figure  were  identical.  Comparison  of  defini- 
tions revealed  the  same  condition.  Those  two  questions  were 
copied  from  the  book,  but  how  about  the  others?  Ruth  had 
not  sat  anywhere  near  Dick  during  the  examination,  and  if  he 
had,  while  he  might  have  gained  some  help  from  an  occasional 
glance  at  her  paper,  how  he  could  have  accomplished  such  a 
complete  reproduction,  was  a  mystery.  She  could  not  work  it 
out.  She  only  knew  that  Dick  had  cheated  her  on  the  exam- 
ination, and,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  had  overdone  the  cheating. 

The  next  morning  the  school  assembled  to  receive  their 
credits  for  the  term.  Miss  Wilson  withheld  Dick's  and  detained 
him  after  the  others  were  excused. 

"  Dick,  out  of  your  own  knowledge  of  geometry,  you  could 
never  have  written  such  a  paper  as  you  handed  in  yesterday. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  were  not  manly  enough  to  fail  honorably." 

**  I  don't  know  why  you  think  I  cheated.  You  were  in  the 
room  all  the  time  and  you  didn't  see  me  get  any  help.  Besides, 
the  examination  was  almost  all  on  originals  anyway.  Wasn't 
my  paper  up  to  passing?  "  and  he  gave  a  satisfied  grin. 

"Too  well  up  to  passing,"  said  Miss  Wilson.  **  Nothing 
but  dishonesty  or  a  miracle  could  account  for  the  paper,  and  the 
days  of  miracles  are  past." 

**  But  you  can't  prove  that  I  cheated,"  said  Dick,  with  seem- 
ing pride  in  his  own  cuilning. 
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<*  Perhaps  not,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  strong 
enough  against  you  to  convict  you  in  any  court  in  the  land.** 

•*  Do  you  think  I  copied  that  paper  out  of  the  book?" 

**The  demonstration  is  certainly  copied  word  for  word  and 
point  by  point  out  of  the  book." 

"There  wasn't  a  geometry  in  sight  when  I  wrote  that 
paper,"  and  Dick's  face  took  on  a  look  of  impish  glee. 

**  Did  Ruth  help  you  with  the  problems?" 

**  Ruth  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  I  haven't 
spoken  to  her  since  Monday.  Besides,  Ruth  wouldn't  help  a 
fellow  if  she  thought  it  was  cheating." 

Miss  Wilson  knew  this  was  true. 

**My  advice  to  you,  Dick,  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
and  let  me  arrange  some  plan  by  which  you  can  learn  geometry 
enough  to  pass  an  examination.  Think  it  over  this  afternoon 
and  come  to  see  me  immediately  after  dinner." 

Dick  walked  away  in  the  utmost  good  nature,  and  Miss 
Wilson's  direct  charge  of  dishonesty  had  failed  to  arouse  either 
indignation  or  anger. 

During  the  afternoon.  Miss  Wilson  talked  the  matter  over 
with  Mr.  Gray,  the  principal,  and  gained  his  consent  to  the 
course  which  she  desired  to  follow. 

Dick  was  as  happy  and  as  unconcerned  as  you  please,  when 
he  came  to  Miss  Wilson's  home  in  the  evening.  If  he  had 
cheated  on  examination,  the  sin  did  not  weigh  heavily  upon  his 
conscience,  and  he  bore  Miss  Wilson  no  malice  for  the  position 
which  she  had  taken. 

They  went  over  the  ground  again  only  more  in  detail  than 
in  the  morning.  Miss  Wilson  asked  as  incisive  questions  as 
she  could  think  of,  but  to  every  one  Dick  had  an  answer  by 
means  of  which  he  slipped  away  from  her.  It  was  a  sharp 
passage  of  wits  in  which  the  boy  certainly  had  the  better  of  the 
contest.  She  was  unable  to  corner  him  for  he  twisted  out  of 
every  situation  with  a  plausible  answer.  Then  she  changed 
her  plan  and  repeated  her  statement  of  the  morning,  insisting 
that  in  spite  of  all  his  statements  she  was  unconvinced,  and 
urged  him  to  own  up  and  put  himself  upon  some  foundation  for 
proper  adjustment  of  relations,  but  she  failed  to  touch  him. 
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**  Dicky  I  have  tried  everything  else,  now  here  is  my  ultima- 
tum. I  may  not  be  sharp  enough  to  break  down  your  sophisms, 
I  may  not  have  power  to  influence  you  to  the  right  course,  but 
nothing  can  change  my  opinion.  Furthermore,  until  you  can 
tell  me  the  truth  and  put  yourself  in  the  right  attitude  toward 
the  whole  situation,  I  shall  refuse  to  receive  you  into  the  school. 
I  have  Mr.  Gray's  consent  to  this  course  of  action." 

**  But  there  is  only  one  more  day,  anyway.  Miss  Wilson,  and 
that  is  just  commencement,"  said  Dick,  *^so  that  won't  hurt 
anything." 

*' You  were  appointed  as  one  of  the  ushers  for  to-morrow, 
were  you  not  ?  " 

*«  Yes,  I  am  to  have  charge  of  the  center  aisle." 

**  You  are  very  efficient^  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  else  can  fill 
the  place  as  well,  but  we  shall  have  to  get  along  without  you* 
Then,  as  you  will  not  be  a  member  of  the  school,  we  shall  not 
expect  you  to  appear  at  the  senior  reception  in  the  evening." 

**  But,  Miss  Wilson,  I'm  going  to  take  Ruth." 

*•  Ruth  will  have  to  be  given  over  to  some  other  escort.  The 
reception  is  only  for  the  graduates  and  the  members  of  the  junior 
class." 

Dick  was  for  a  moment  disconcerted,  for  he  knew  that  if  Miss 
Wilson  had^madejup  her  mind  to  that  course  of  action,  it  would 
have  to  be  followed  out. 

**  I  don't  believe  Ruth  will  go  with  any  one  else,"  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause. 

**  I  am  sorry  if  Ruth  must  give  up  the  evening,  but  that  is  the 
great  trouble  with  all  wrong  doing.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if 
the  one  at  fault  could  take  all  the  punishment,  but  unfortunately, 
those  nearest  and  dearest  have  to  suffer  too." 

There  was  silence  (br  a  time,  and  Miss  Wilson  hoped  that  she 
was  going  to  reach  Dick  through  his  regard  for  Ruth,  which  she 
knew  was  strong.  She  watched  the  expression  of  his  face,  saw 
that  he  was  at  first  touched,  and  then  that  his  nature  which 
hated  to  give  up  beaten,  began  to  assert  itself  and  hunt  around 
for  a  way  of  escape  from  meeting  the  issue  fairly. 

^*  I'll  takejRuth  somewhere  else  that  evening  for  a  good  time," 
he  finally  said. 
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<*  But  that  doesn't  settle  the  matter,  Dick." 

'•Why,  what  more?"  he  asked,  in  evident  surprise.  **If  I 
take  my  punishment,  doesn't  that  end  it?" 

*•  Not  with  me.  Do  you  remember  that  I  said  you  could  not 
be  counted  a  member  of  the  school  until  you  had  cleared  up  the 
affair  to  my  satisfaction,  and  had  put  yourself  in  the  right 
attitude  ?  " 

'*  But  to-morrow  is  the  last  day  of  school." 

•*  The  last  for  this  year,  but  there  is  next  year." 

**  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  keep  me  out  of  school  next  year  ?  " 

••Yes,  Dick." 

Again  he  was  silent  for  a  minute.  ''But  next  year  is  two 
months  away.    Perhaps  you  will  forget  all  about  it  by  that  time." 

••  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Wilson,  and  there  the  discussion  ended, 
for  she  saw  that  Dick  was  in  no  mood  to  be  brought  to  any  other 
attitude,  and  she  must  now  resort  to  her  great  ally,  time. 

But  Dick  evidently  had  no  very  great  faith  in  Miss  Wilson's 
forgetting,  for  at  intervals  during  the  summer  he  came  to  argue 
the  case  all  over  again,  and  try  to  convince  her  that  she  should 
give  him  full  credit  for  the  face  value  of  the  paper.  But  she  was 
adamant,  and  each  interview  ended  as  it  began.  Both  were 
perfectly  good-natured  over  it,  but  it  was  a  draw  game  until  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

When  the  school  opened  in  September,  Dick  was  among  the 
first  to  appear  in  the  schoolroom.  He  came  bringing  a  great 
sheaf  of  asters  to  Miss  Wilson. 

**  I  am  delighted,  Dick,  with  the  flowers,  and  it  was  nice  of 
you  to  come  early  with  them  for,  of  course,  you  remember  that 
you  cannot  stay,"  and  she  moved  toward  the  green-covered 
table,  where  sat  the  big  red  jar  that  was  right  for  the  mass  of 
asters. 

♦•  Will  you  get  the  water  for  my  flowers,  Dick?"  she  added, 
as  he  followed  her  to  the  table. 

He  took  the  jar,  went  into  the  hall  to  fill  it,  and  placed  it  on 
the  table.  Miss  Wilson  began  arranging  the  asters.  Dick 
watched  her,  stooping  now  and  then  to  pick  up  one  that  fell 
from  her  hand.  A  stranger  would  never  have  suspected  that 
between  these  two  people  there  was  raging  a  battle  of  wits  and 
will. 
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**It'8  no  use,  Dick,"  Miss  Wilson  said,  finally.  **  There  is 
but  one  way  back  into  school,  and  that  is  the  straight  and  the 
right  way.  I  shall  miss  you,  but  in  justice  to  you,  I  cannot  let 
you  back  upon  any  but  an  honest  basis." 

'<  Do  you  still  think  I  cheated?" 

«*  I  am  sure  of  it." 

**  But  you  can't  prove  it." 

'*  No,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  can,  but  that  does  not  alter 
my  conviction.  You  yourself  have  never  directly  denied  my 
accusation.  You  have  simply  beaten  me  with  quibbling  that  I 
am  unable  to  break  down." 

That  night,  at  close  of  school,  Mr.  Gray  asked  Miss  Wilson 
to  come  to  the  office.  Dick  was  there,  and  she  sighed  with 
weariness  as  she  saw  that  the  case  was  to  be  argued  over  again. 
She  hoped,  however,  that  Mr.  Gray,  as  an  independent  judge, 
hearing  the  full  trial  of  the  case  for  the  first  time  would  be 
keener  than  she  had  been  and  would  find  the  flaw  in  Dick's 
chain  of  argument.  But  he  accomplished  no  more  than  she 
had  done,  and  Dick  went  off  laughing  to  himself  at  his  own 
cunning. 

**  He  seems  to  tell  a  perfectly  straight  story,  Miss  Wilson." 

**  I  know  he  does." 

•*  Can  you  see  any  flaw  in  it?" 

**  I've  been  looking  for  one  all  summer,  but  in  vain." 

**  Isn't  it  possible  that  you  are  mistaken?" 

<<  I  might  think  so  if  I  had  not  had  Dick  in  class  all  the 
semester  and  seen  him  fail  day  after  day." 

<<  But  Dick  said  he  studied  for  examinations,  and  you  know 
he  has  brains  if  he  would  only  use  them." 

**  But  no  amount  of  study  would  have  enabled  him,  at  the 
last  minute,  to  write  such  a  paper  as  he  gave  me." 

"Well,  have  your  own  way,  Miss  Wilson;  you  know  the 
case  better  than  I  do,  although  it  does  seem  possible  that  the 
boy  may  be  telling  the  truth." 

So  the  matter  rested  for  a  week,  when  Mr.  Gray  again 
summoned  Miss  Wilson  to  the  office. 

"  Miss  Wilson,  Dick  is  very  anxious  to  get  back  to  school, 
and  he  has  come  once  more  to  see  if  you  and  he  cannot  come 
to  an  understanding." 
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^<  There  is  no  use  in  going  over  the  same  old  ground  again/'^ 
said  Miss  Wilson.  ^*  We  all  know  every  turn  of  the  discussion, 
and  we  end  each  time  in  the  same  cul  de  sac.  Dick  deceives 
himself  into  thinking  that  technically  he  is  telling  the  truths 
and  neither  you  nor  I  have  been  sharp  enough  to  catch  him. 
But  that  does  not  prove  to  me  that  his  position  is  an  honest 
one." 

Dick  grinned,  but  said  nothing. 

<*  I  shall  never  give  up,  Dick,  so  why  can't  you  own  up  and 
tell  us  how  you  did  it?"  said  Miss  Wilson,  turning  suddenly 
toward  Dick. 

"All  right,  I  will,"  he  said,  with  one  of  those  unexpected 
changes  of  position  frequent  with  such  natures. 

Mr.  Gray  was  amazed  at  this  sudden  yielding  when  Dick  up 
to  that  time  had  held  his  ground  so  stubbornly. 

<<You  know.  Miss  Wilson,"  began  Dick,  **  you  had  said 
that  we  must  know  our  definitions,  so  Tuesday  night  I  cut  out 
of  my  book  all  the  definitions  we  had  had  during  the  semester, 
and  pasted  them  alphabetically  on  to  a  piece  of  paper.  It  was 
easy  to  find  the  right  one  after  I  saw  the  questions,  but  it  took 
a  lot  of  time  to  copy  'em,  for  you  kept  coming  past,  and  all  the 
time  you  sat  in  the  window  seat  I  had  to  just  fool  around." 

**But  you  said  you  didn't  copy  your  paper  from  the  book,'^ 
said  Mr.  Gray. 

«« I  didn't,"  said  Dick. 

Miss  Wilson  shook  her  head  meditatively  to  signify  that  she 
was  still  in  the  dark.  '*  But  what  about  the  theorem  you  dem- 
onstrated perfectly?  You  couldn't  have  known  in  advance 
which  one  I  was  going  to  give  you,  or  even  that  I  was  going 
to  give  any." 

**  I  took  a  chance  on  that  and  tore  up  my  geometry,  keeping 
in  my  pocket  only  what  we  had  had  this  semester,  so  I  was 
ready  for  any  of 'em." 

**  Well,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  with  growing  interest. 

**You  have  not  accounted  for  the  originals,"  said  Miss 
Wilson,  **  or  really  for  any  of  it,  for  you  have  insisted  all  along 
that  you  did  not  copy  from  the  book." 

**I  said  I  didn't  copy  my  examination  paper  from  the  book. 
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and  I  didn't.  I  fooled  around  on  the  originals  and  the  prob- 
lems but  couldn't  do  anything  with  them,  but  I  killed  time  until 
some  of  the  others  were  through.  When  I  saw  that  Ruth  was 
picking  up  her  things,  I  put  mine  away,  too,  and  followed  her 
to  the  desk.  I  let  her  put  her  paper  down  first,  and  instead  of 
leaving  mine  on  top  of  it  I  took  hers  up  with  mine  and  carried 
them  both  out  of  the  room.  I  went  into  the  physics  lecture 
room  and  sat  in  the  corner  back  of  the  raised  seats  and  copied 
everything  off  on  to  a  new  paper ;  I  copied  the  definitions  and 
demonstration  from  my  own  paper  and  the  problems  and 
originals  from  Ruth's." 

''Then  that  is  why  you  insisted  that  your  paper  was  not 
copied  from  the  book?"  asked  Miss  Wilson. 

'*  It  wasn't  either — not  the  one  I  handed  in." 

**  Well,  what  next?"  said  Mr.  Gray. 

''I  wrote  just  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  got  it  all  done  before 
the  last  ones  were  out  of  the  study  room.  I  waited  then  until 
you  were  in  the  back  of  the  room  waiting  for  Mark's  paper, 
and  then  I  slipped  up  to  the  desk,  and  put  the  papers  down 
somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  pile.  I  was  sure  you  didn't 
see  me,  but  for  fear  you  would  before  I  got  out  of  the  room,  I 
went  up  to  you  and  asked  some  question  about  the  ushering  for 
graduation,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

*'  Very  simple  when  one  understands,"  said  Mr.  Gray. 

''Then  all  this  has  been  merely  a  quibble  over  words,"  said 
Miss  Wilson,  with  a  touch  of  scornful  irritation  in  her  voice. 
**  Because  there  were  two  papers,  both  dishonest  ones,  you 
have  allowed  us  to  ask  questions  assuming  that  there  was  but 
one,  and  you  have  answered  from  the  basis  of  the  second. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dick,  "  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"  And  you  satisfied  yourself  that  because  your  answers  might 
be  considered  technically  correct  that  you  were  telling  the 
truth?"  asked. Mr.  Gray. 

••  Everything  I  said  was  true." 

"  But  that  doesn't  make  the  transaction  an  honest  one.  You 
have  simply  juggled  with  words,  have  merely  shown  yourself 
a  clever  trickster." 

Dick  had  no  answer  this  time. 
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**  I  think,  Dick,**  continued  Mr.  Gray,  *'  that  you  are  nothing 
less  than  a  plain  liar.  You  lied  in  your  action  in  cheating  in 
the  first  place;  you  lied  again  when  you  purposely  let  Miss 
Wilson  and  me  draw  false  conclusions  from  your  answers.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  could  let  your  conscience  or  even  your 
plain  common  sense  consider  yourself  anything  but  the  most 
dangerous  sort  of  a  liar.'' 

**  I  didn't  say  my  action  was  honest,  but  that  I  didn't  lie  in 
my  answers  to  your  questions." 

*^  That's  splitting  hairs,  rather  a  strong  habit  with  you  any- 
way. But  you  have  at  last  told  the  truth,  and  now  you  can 
see  what  adjustment  you  can  make  with  Miss  Wilson  in  regard 
to  returning  to  school.  Perhaps  between  us  we  shall  be  able, 
this  coming  year,  to  teach  you  something  of  the  first  principles 
of  common  honesty,"  and  Mr.  Gray  left  the  room. 

Dick  sat  looking  at  the  floor  until  the  door  closed,  then  he 
glanced  at  Miss  Wilson.  ^*  He's  pretty  hard  on  me,  but  I 
guess  I  deserve  it  all." 

**You  deserve  anything  that  will  make  you  despise  your 
action,  and  place  you  upon  a  right  basis  with  yourself." 

**  But  how  can  I  make  things  right  with  you?" 

**  They  will  be  right  with  me  when  they  are  right  with  your- 
self. Of  course  I  shall  now  let  you  return  to  school,  and  shall 
hope  that  this  experience  will  make  impression  enough  upon 
you  to  make  you  deal  fairly  with  all  your  teachers  and  asso- 
ciates, and  especially  with  yourself.  The  rest  of  us  will  not 
be  with  you  much  longer,  but  you  will  have  to  live  with  your- 
self all  your  life,  and  it  behooves  you  to  make  yourself  a 
companion  that  you  can  respect." 

'*  I  never  saw  things  quite  the  same  before.  It  just  seemed 
smart  to  get  the  best  of  people  if  I  could." 

"There  are  things  better  worth  while  than  that,"  said  Miss 
Wilson.  **  But  we  shall  have  time  enough  during  the  year  to 
talk  over  that  phase.  We  must  now  plan  your  work.  Your 
failure  in  geometry — we  agree  now  that  it  was  a  failure  ?  " 

Dick  nodded  his  assent. 

**  Your  failure  in  geometry  means  that  you  will  do  that  all 
over  again,  and  I  hope  you  will  realize  now  that  the  only  way 
is  to  know  it,  then  the  passing  will  not  require  a  thought." 

"Miss  Wilson,  I  will  do  my  best,  and  whether  I  pass  or  fail 
at  the  end  of  the  semester,  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  done 
honestly." 

"  I  ask  nothing  more,  Dick.  Make  your  standards  right, 
and  the  rest  will  follow.  Character,  like  water,  cannot  rise 
above  its  source,  and  the  source  of  character  is  in  one's  hearths 
desire." 
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|IFTY  years  ago  the  curricula  of  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  could  be  said  to  be  organized ; 
to-day  in  most  institutions  the  situation  is  more  or 
less  chaotic,  and  in  many  such  a  thing  as  organ- 
ization hardly  exists.  Not  only  is  co-ordination 
between  departments  commonly  unthought  of,  but 
also  the  individual  department  is  often  not  much 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  practically  unrelated 
courses.  The  vast  increase  in  knowledge  is  commonly  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  this  disorganization,  but  it  would  be  fairer  to 
say  that  this  has  rendered  the  change  possible.  The  educa- 
tional theory  that  lays  great  stress  on  the  development  of  per- 
sonality and  urges  that  freedom  to  specialize  in  the  college  is 
necessary  for  that  development,  the  «•  soft  pedagogics"  which 
teaches  that  a  student  should  follow  the  interest  already  acquired 
and  not  seek  to  acquire  new  ones,  the  confusion  of  cultural  and 
technical  ideals,  the  specialized  training  of  college  teachers, 
the  development  of  the  university  and  the  consequent  confusion 
of  college  and  university  ideals,  and  the  other  factors  have  been 
at  work.  All  these  factors  are  closely  connected.  With  the 
great  and  rapid  advance  in  higher  education  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  some  disorganization  had  not  resulted. 

But  signs  are  not  lacking  of  a  reaction.  It  is  coming  to  be  seen 
that  men  have  far  more  resemblances  than  they  have  differences, 
and  that  so  the  best  course  of  study  for  one  can  scarcely  be 
altogether  different  from  that  best  for  another.  Certainly  by 
some  it  is  now  thought  that  the  student's  preference  for  cer- 
tain branches  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  proper  composition 
of  a  program  of  study  for  him,  and  that  education  from  one 
point  of  view  consists  in  the  creation  of  new  interests.  Distinct 
types  of  education  and  of  educational  institutions  are  coming  to 
be  recognized.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  let  us  hope,  when 
the  oft-mentioned  commercialism  will  to  a  far  less  extent  dom- 
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inate  our  education.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  American 
college  shall  remain,  though  we  shall  have  also  the  American- 
ized German  university,  in  which  as  in  its  German  prototype  is 
to  be  found  the  proper  place  for  specialization.  Some  colleges 
are  attempting  to  organize  their  curricula  with  the  view  of 
offering  their  students  a  structural  education. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  great  college  problems  that  must  find 
solution  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  is  that  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. Far  from  solving  it  the  elective  system  has  virtually 
ignored  this  problem.  The  proper  solution  involves  the  most 
careful  study  of  the  student,  something  far  beyond  anything  that 
has  as  yet  been  attempted. 

But  another  great  problem,  as  yet  scarcel)^  anywhere 
attempted,  is  to  be  the  formation  of  a  *'  standard  curriculum" ;  a 
curriculum  that  shall  lay  under  contribution  the  whole  body  of 
human  knowledge,  shall  select  that  material  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  and  shall  arrange  and  combine  that  material 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  educational  effect ;  a  curriculum 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  variable  material  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  will  be  a  flexible  instrument,  but  an  instrument 
nevertheless  designed  to  interpret  to  every  college  student  so 
far  as  possible  the  content  and  meaning  of  human  life.  For 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  purpose  of  education,  I  say  that 
the  act  of  educating  from  the  view-point  of  the  teacher,  consists 
in  just  this  interpretation  of  human  life  and  experience.  The 
best  course  of  study ,  therefore,  for  the  individual  student  will  be 
that  which  with  the  greatest  degree  of  thoroughness  interprets 
to  him  human  life ;  and  the  best  standard  curriculum  will  be 
that  which  with  the  fewest  possible  variations  will  accomplish 
this  object  for  the  whole  body  of  students. 

The  difficulty  of  our  task  is  one  of  magnitude ;  it  arises  from 
the  vastness  and  complexity  of  human  life.  To  give  some 
partial  interpretation  to  one  student  and  some  other  to  another 
is  not  to  overcome  the  difficulty  but  simply  to  shirk  the  (fiffi- 
cult  task.  Whatever  else  is  needed,  the  utmost  economy  is 
demanded,  and  this  economy  must  be  obtained  through  organiza- 
tion and  correlation — correlation  based  not  on  some  one  branch 
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of  knowledge  falsely  imagined  to  be  the  center  of  all  knowl- 
edge, but  co-ordination  based  on  our  principle  that  education 
consists  in  the  interpretation  of  life.  The  constituent  elements 
'of  the  curriculum  must  be  selected  with  this  purpose  in  view ; 
they  must  be  those  studies  which  will  accomplish  most.  Those 
elements  must  be  associated,  their  relations  taken  account  of, 
and  themselves  worked  into  a  unity.  Those  elements  that  can 
assist  each  other  most  in  this  interpretation,  that  is,  those  that 
interpret  life  in  the  same  way  or  interpret  the  same  phase  of  life 
must  be  more  closely  associated  and  form  smaller  unities.  And 
so  our  curriculum  will  consist  not  of  an  aggregation  of  prac- 
tically unrelated  departments,  but  rather  of  one  great  depart- 
ment with  divisions  properly  named  from  the  particular  phase 
of  life  interpreted. 

Now,  one  of  these  divisions  might  be  called  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Life  through  its  Expression  in  Literature,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  unification  in 
this  particular  field,  the  methods  by  which  the  object  may  be 
accomplished  and  the  resulting  economy. 

Negatively  first,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  separate 
existence  in  a  college  of  departments  of  Greek  and  of  Latin,  of 
German  and  of  French,  and  of  English  than  there  is  for  the 
separate  existence  of  half  a  dozen  departments  of  history.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  have  five  literary  departments  are  two,  the 
first  of  which  is  historical.  The  literatures  made  their  entry 
into  the  curriculum  at  different  times,  while  history  began  as 
one  subject.  The  other  reason  is  the  close  relation  between 
the  study  of  literature  and  of  language.  In  learning  to  read 
languages  must  for  the  most  part  be  considered  separately, 
though  even  here  greater  uniformity  in  method  and  greater 
co-operation  between  teachers  would  produce  good  results. 
To  these  two  reasons  might  be  added  one  which  applies  to  all 
branches — the  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  specialist  to  carry 
into  his  own  work  and  into  that  of  his  students  the  singleness 
of  purpose  characteristic  of  university  work. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  justification  of  the  unification  of 
college  courses  in  literature  must  be  found  in  the  increased 
economy  of  effort  and  in  the  increased  educational  effect.    More 
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specifically,  however,  literature  should  be  one  subject  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

I.  The  history  of  literature  is  to  a  degree  a  continuous  history, 
just  as  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  continuous,  just  as 
the  history  of  European  art  or  of  European  philosophy  is  con- 
tinuous. Literary  forms  have  descended  to  us  from  the  Greeks 
and  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  their  descent. 
The  most  instructive  study  of  literary  form  must  be  historical. 
And  again,  much  of  literary  material  has  a  history  continuous 
from  the  times  of  Homer  to  the  present.  He  who  would  really 
understand  the  new  must  know  the  old,  and  he  who  would  get  the 
full  educational  benefit  out  of  the  old  must  see  its  continuance 
in  the  present. 

n.  Literature  is  in  essence  the  same  in  all  times  and  places, 
and  the  principles  underlying  it  must  be  the  same.  This  because 
literature  in  common  with  the  other  arts  appeals  to  the  emotions, 
and  men's  affective  natures  remain  much  the  same  from  age  to 
age.  What  emotions  are  properly  the  object  of  literary  appeal, 
the  place  of  the  unbeautiful  in  literature,  the  proper  use  of 
description,  the  relation  of  intellectual  and  emotional  elements, 
are  questions  belonging  as  much  to  one  literature  as  to  another, 
and  their  discussion  in  respect  to  one  illumines  their  discussion 
in  respect  to  another. 

HL  A  literature  has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  other  elements 
of  culture,  and  this  relation  is  .much  the  same  wherever  a  well- 
developed  literature  exists.  The  fact  that  history  is  directly 
recorded  in  the  literature  is  of  importance,  but  of  far  more 
importance  is  it  that  literature  reflects  the  whole  civilization  of 
a  people  in  a  way  impossible  to  any  other  element  of  that 
civilization.  The  interpretation  of  life  through  literature  is, 
therefore,  of  necessity  an  interpretation  of  life  through  much 
else.  Whatever  considerations,  then,  will  apply  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  political  history,  to  art  history,  to  history  of  any  sort, 
will  apply  to  literature,  for  the  study  of  literature  unified  as  it 
should  be  is  in  a  measure  the  study  of  these  others.  For  ex- 
ample, the  comparison  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  the 
sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  Dante's  Inferno,  and  Milton's  picture 
of  hell  in  Paradise  Lost  is  a  study  of  the  classical  impulse, 
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but  it  is  also  a  study  in  the  history  of  certain  theological  ideas. 

The  educational  economy  of  such  a  treatment  of  literatures 
as  has  just  been  indicated  becomes  at  once  apparent,  and  it 
may  become  more  clear  when  we  speak  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  in  the  methods  to  be  used  in  making  this 
unification.  A  clearer  knowledge  of  literary  forms  will  be 
learned  through  a  study  of  the  appearance  of  those  forms  in 
several  literatures.  The  tracing  of  literary  material  from  one 
literature  to  another  cannot  but  increase  the  knowledge  of  all 
and  carry  over  the  interest  aroused  in  the  study  of  one  to  the 
study  of  others.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  will  be 
learned  and  understood  more  quickly  and  more  clearly  when 
they  are  seen  illustrated  in  several  literatures.  That  study  of 
history  is  most  valuable  for  cultural  purposes  which  traces  the 
development  of  ideas  from  early  historical  times  down  to  the 
present.  For  such  a  study  of  history  a  unified  study  of  literature 
furnishes  the  proper  background.  Literature  and  history  may 
be  made  to  reinforce  and  assist  each  other  much  more  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

If  we  attempt  to  apply  our  theories  in  practice,  what  changes 
will  it  be  necessary  to  make  in  our  college  organization  and 
methods?  There  would  be,  of  course,  much  to  be  learned  by 
experience  in  the  administration  of  such  a  department,  but  the 
features  would  be  those  which  grow  out  of  the  reasons  given 
above  for  the  unification.  In  the  first  place  there  must  be  such 
an  organization  as  shall  make  it  manifest  that  there  is  one 
department  of  literature  and  not  several  literary  departments. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  department  has  one  great  object, 
and  that  the  several  divisions  exist  in  the  first  place  for  the 
assistance  they  may  give  in  the  attainment  of  that  object  and 
not  for  some  special  purpose  of  their  own.  Doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  administration  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  head 
to  this  department,  but  no  one  literature  should  ever  be  con- 
sidered the  center  about  which  the  others  should  be  grouped. 

What  literatures  should  appear  as  divisions  of  this  depart- 
ment? First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  interpreta- 
tion of  life  that  is  of  any  value  is  that  which  more  or  less  directly 
contributes  to  the  interpretation  ol  our  own  life ;  that  is,  of  life 
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here  and  now.  The  literature  that  serves  to  do  this  most  di- 
rectly is  our  own — American  literature.  The  fact  that  British 
literature  lies  so  close  to  our  own  that  we  even  consider  it  our 
own,  depends  not  alone  on  the  fact  that  the  two  are  written  in 
the  same  language,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  our  life  is  more 
closely  connected,  so  far  as  development  is  concerned,  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  than  with  any  other.  But  the  here  and 
now  cannot  be  fully  understood  if  studied  by  itself;  the  else- 
where and  the  past  must  be  represented  in  our  department  of 
literature  just  as  they  must  be  represented  in  a  department  of 
history.  The  past  must  be  represented  in  order  that  we  may 
come  into  contact  with  the  sources  of  the  now,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  be  made  to  realize  what  is  permanent  in  the  now. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  past  to  be  considered  is  our 
own  literary  and  historical  past.  We  must  include,  therefore, 
those  ancient  literatures  which  have  directly  contributed  so 
much  to  our  own,  and  which,  moreover,  reflect  those  civiliza- 
tions from  which  so  many  elements  of  our  own  civilization  have 
been  derived.  The  elsewhere  must  be  represented  in  order 
that  we  may  learn  in  what  other  ways  development  has  taken 
place,  and  in  order- that  we  may  realize  what  elements  are 
common  to  modern  civilization  and  what  are  peculiar  to  our 
own.  We  must  include,  therefore,  those  literatures  which  most 
nearly  stand  on  the  same  plane  of  civilization  as  does  our  own, 
and  which  have  sprung  from  the  same  sources.  And  so  our 
department  will  have  as  divisions  those  literatures  which  now 
appear  for  the  most  part  as  separate  departments:  American 
because  it  most  directly  interprets  our  own  life ;  British  because 
that  is  almost  our  own,  because  it  represents  our  past,  and  be- 
cause it  represents  a  contemporary  civilization  most  closely 
connected  with  our  own ;  Latin  and  Greek  because  with  the 
British  they  represent  our  literary  and  cultural  past ;  German 
and  French  because  they  with  the  British  represent  cultures 
most  closely  connected  with  our  own. 

But  while  these  divisions  would  exist,  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  department 
belonging  to  no  one  division.  There  would  be  a  series  of 
•courses  dealing  with  no  one  literature,  but  with  literature,  in 
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which  would  be  treated  the  historical  character  of  much  of 
literary  form  and  literary  material^  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  and  the  relation  of  literature  to  the  other  elements  of 
culture — ^language)  art,  history,  religion,  government,  etc. 
This  series  of  courses  would  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
work  in  literature,  but  it  would  never  be  designed  to  be  taken 
by  itself.  The  principles  there  laid  down  would  find  their 
concrete  illustration  in  the  work  of  the  divisions.  While,  of 
course,  the  analogy  would  not  hold  throughout,  yet  the  relation 
of  the  work  of  the  fundamental  or  co-ordinating  course  to  that 
of  the  divisions  would  be  like  that  of  a  lecture  course  in  some 
natural  science  to  an  accompanying  laboratory  course. 

Co-ordination  would  not  stop  with  the  work  of  this  fun- 
damental course ;  the  work  of  each  division  would  be  correlated 
with  that  and  also  with  the  work  of  the  other  divisions.  No 
doubt  the  arranging  of  such  a  course  would  be  a  labor  of  consid- 
erable complexity ;  but  in  general  it  would  be  the  aim  simply 
to  put  together  those  things  which  are  really  related.  Illustra- 
tions of  a  certain  form  of  composition  might  be  studied  in  all 
the  literatures  at  the  same  time.  Corresponding  periods  and 
similar  tendencies  might  well  be  compared.  Literary  criticism 
as  it  appears  in  the  several  literatures  might  be  combined  with 
composition  in  English.  Translation  would  become  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  at  present  of  service  in  English  composi- 
tion. When  the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  co-ordinate  in  this 
field  it  will  be  found  that  the  difficulties  are  due  to  the 
embarrassment  of  riches. 

What  part  of  the  work  in  the  department  should  be  required? 
Of  course  not  all  of  it,  not  even  portions  of  each  of  the  divisions. 
But  the  interpretation  of  life  as  it  appears  in  literature  should 
be  considered  incomplete  and  inadequate  without  a  study  of  the 
here  and  now,  the  past  and  the  elsewhere;  the  past  and  else- 
where jbeing  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  here  and 
now.  And  so  the  minimum  requirement  in  literature  should 
consist  of  our  fundamental  or  co-ordinating  course,  some  con- 
siderable work  in  one  of  the  ancient  literature  divisions^ 
probably  Roman ;  the  same  in  one  of  the  non-English  modem 
divisions,  probably  German;  the  same  in  British  and  in 
American  literature. 
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What  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ence in  the  curriculum  of  such  a  prescribed  course  ?  Only  this, 
that  the  freshman  should  be  required  to  possess  the  ability  tb 
read  Latin  and  German  if  he  is  to  take  only  the  prescribed 
portion  of  the  work  in  literature,  and  in  addition,  Greek  and 
French,  if  he  is  to  take  the  full  amount  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment. Provision  might  be  made  for  the  early  removal  of  any 
deficiencies  in  these  requirements.  That  the  learning  of  lan- 
guages is  better  fitted  for  younger  students,  and  hence  should 
be  done  so  far  as  possible  in  the  secondary  school,  needs  no 
argument. 

In  matters  of  curriculum  we  have  passed  through  a  period  of 
destruction.  We  are  now  to  expect  one  of  construction.  I 
have  tried  to  set  forth,  doubtless  with  indifferent  success,  a 
principle  that  will  obtain  in  that  construction,  and  have  tried 
to  illustrate  the  working  of  that  principle  when  applied  in  the 
field  of  literature. 
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I .  What  service  did  Benjamin  Franklin  render  to  his  country  that 
entitles  him  to  be  classed  with  Washington  alone  among  the  founders 
of  the  United  States  ? 

a.  Describe  briefly  the  Boston  of  Franklin's  youth  :  What  class  of 
people  composed  the  bulk  of  its  population?  What  was  the  pre- 
dominant religion  ?  Under  what  system  of  government  did  its  citizens 
live  ?     What  were  the  chief  industries  oi  the  town  ? 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  Philadelphia  of  Franklin's  early  manhood : 
What  class  of  people  composed  the  bulk  of  its  population  ?  To  what 
extent  did  the  circumstances  attending  the  foundation  of  Pennsylvania 
still  affect  the  religious  and  political  condition  of  the  city?  What 
were  the  chief  industries  of  Philadelphia? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  tithe  of  his  sons"  ?  What  was  a 
"  grammar  school "  in  Franklin's  day  ?  What  colleges  existed  at  that 
time  in  New  England?  What  is  the  modern  counterpart  of  Mr. 
Bowhell's  '* School  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic"? 

5.  Describe  the  apprenticeship  system  of  labor.  Define  "journey- 
man's wages,"  "  indentures,"  *'  runaway  servant." 

6.  From  Franklin's  account  of  the  affair,  what  seems  to  you  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  Governor  Keith  toward 
him? 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  Franklin's  residence  as 
a  journeyman  printer  in  London  enabled  him  to  enjoy — advantages 
of  which  he  would  have  been  deprived  had  he  continued  to  practice 
his  trade  in  America.  What  traits  of  character  derived  from  his 
American  birth  and  education  led  him  to  appreciate  and  pursue  these 
advantages  ? 

8.  As  illustrating  social  and  business  conditions  in  the  American 
Colonies,  define  '*  Welsh  Pennsylvanian,"  "  wild  Irishman,"  **  bought 
service,"  "  crimps  bill,"  ''  the  Dissenting  way,"  "  Deists,"  ''  club." 
What  was  the  value  in  our  money  of  the  shilling?  of  the  crown? 

9.  Compare  the  eighteenth  century  newspaper  (or  any  newspaper 
printed  before  1840)  with  the  American  newspaper  of  to-day  as  re- 
gards (i)  size;    (2)  variety  of  matter;    (3)  news  and  facilities  for 
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obtaining  news;  (4)  nature  of  editorial  comment.  Why  were  the 
newspapers  of  that  day  usually  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  little  valued  generally  by  the  conservative  classes?  How 
did  the  social  and  political  condition  of  America  in  Franklin's  life- 
time favor  the  development  of  the  American  newspaper  into  a 
genuine  organ  of  public  opinion? 

10.  To  what  extent  was  Pennsylvania  at  this  period  a  self-governing 
commonwealth?  What  was  the  '*  Assembly"  ?  the  *'  Post  Office"  ? 
the  *' proprietaries"?  How  did  the  "paper  money'*  of  colonial 
Pennsylvania  differ  from  the  paper  currency  now  in  use?  Why  did 
its  issue  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  why  was  there  a 
limit  to  the  amount  that  could  be  issued  with  safety  ? 

1 1 .  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  you  to  check  your 
daily  life  as  closely  as  Franklin  proposed  to  do  by  means  of  his 
account  book  of  the  virtues  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  Franklin's  project  of  forming  a  "United 
Party"  for  virtue  was,  is,  or  ever  will  be  practicable?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

13.  What  is^an  Almanac?  What  were  the  differences  between  the 
"old  style  calendar"  and  that  now  in  use?  When  was  the  "new 
style  "  adopted  ?  Why  were  the  proverbs  and  sententious  verses  of 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac  so  universally  memorized? 

14.  Explain  Franklin's  idea  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments,  and  his  project  for  public  libraries.  How  far 
are  his  ideas  adopted  in  modern  practice  ?  To  what  extent  are  the 
means  employed  by  Franklin  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  ideas  still 
available  and  effective  ? 

15.  Franklin  ascribes  his  intimacy  with  George  Whitefield  solely 
to  a  feeling  of  disinterested  friendship  toward  a  good  and  lovable 
man.  Cite  passages  from  the  Autobiography  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  this  feeling  of  friendship  was  not  unmixed  with  emotions  of 
spirituality  aroused  by  Whitefield's  preaching,  and  also  with  a  desire 
to  be  connected  with  a  work  at  once  beneficial  and  popular. 

16.  Why  was  Philadelphia  in  need  of  military  defence  in  1744  and 
1745?  What  peculiar  tenet  of  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  "  Friends" 
made  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  colony  to  defend  itself?  Explain 
Franklin's  political  manoeuvres  in  the  face  of  this  religious  opposition 
to  sound  policy.  What  vvas  a  "lottery,"  and  why  is  this  method  of 
raising  money  generally  prohibited  at  the  present  day  in  the  United 
States? 
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17.  Describe  the  public  employments  upon  which  Franklin  entered 
after  his  retirement  from  active  business,  i.  «.,  ^*  Justice  of  the  Peace,** 
**  Common  Councilman/*  *^  Alderman,"  *^  Legislator.'*  How  do 
you  justify  his  bribing  the  Indians  to  assent  to  a  treaty  by  the  promise 
of  unlimited  rum  when  the  business  should  be  completed  ?  Why  did 
he  meet  the  Indians  at  Carlisle  ?  What  connection  has  this  place  with 
the  Indians  of  the  present  day?    What  were  the  **  Six  Nations"  ? 

1 8.  What  was  Franklin's  great  scientific  discovery?  Describe  some 
of  his  minor  inventions  and  projects,  such  as  his  improved  heating 
apparatus,  his  street  lamp,  his  plan  for  cleaning  streets,  etc. 

19.  What  was  Franklin's  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  in 
1754?  As  he  describes  it,  how  did  this  plan  differ  from  the  existing 
union  of  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Great  Britain  ?  On  what  grounds 
was  it  rejected  by  the  colonial  assemblies?  Why  was  it  objected  to 
in  England  ?     In  this  connection  define  the  British  *'  Board  of  Trade." 

20.  What  traits  of  Franklin's  character,  invaluable  to  a  diplomat, 
are  clearly  brought  out  in  the  story  of  his  relations  with  Governor 
Morris  while  an  active  member  of  the  opposition  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly? 

31.  What  was  the  issue  at  stake  in  America  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  which  broke  out  in  1755?  Compare  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  power  of  the  two  nations  in  America. 

22.  Explain  Franklin's  services  to  General  Braddock.  What  was 
the  object  and  what  the  result  of  Braddock's  campaign?  Locate 
Fredericktown,  Fort  DuQuesne,  Niagara,  Frontenac,  and  state  their 
connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Autobiography  which  deals  with 
Braddock's  campaign.     Define  *^  hussar"  and  *^  subaltern." 

23.  Describe  the  frontier  Indian  warfare  of  this  period.  What  was 
the  ** Northwestern  Frontier"  which  Franklin  was  sent  to  protect? 
Who  were  the  Moravians?  Locate  Gnadenhutten,  Bethlehem,  Naza- 
reth, '*theMinisink"? 

24.  Cite  passages  from  the  Autobiography  which  show  that  Franklin, 
notwithstanding  his  disclaimer  of  military  renown,  believed  himself 
possessed  of  military  capacity,  and  was  not  insusceptible  to  flattery  in 
this  connection  ?  Why  were  the  military  honors  paid  to  him  by  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  likely  to  create  prejudice  against  him  in  British 
official  circles? 

25 .  Describe  from  other  sources  than  the  Autobiography  the  experi- 
ment by  which  Franklin  demonstrated  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
the  electricity  produced  by  mechanical  contrivance.     How  was  his 
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discovery  made  known  to  the  world  ?  Why  should  the  French  savants 
have  doubted  the  real  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Franklin  ?  To 
what  extent  was  Franklin  able  to  support  the  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher,  and  how  did  this  reputation  affect  his  future  life  ? 

a6.  Who  were  the  *^  Proprietors"  of  Pennsylvania?  On  what  did 
they  base  their  claim  of  right  to  dictate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  P 
On  what  grounds  did  the  Pennsylvanians  claim  the  right  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  as  they  saw  fit? 

27.  Show  the  intimate  connection  of  the  questions  discussed  by 
Franklin  in  his  controversy  with  the  Proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  larger  question  of  the  right  of  self-government  in  the  colonies. 
How  did  divergent  views  on  this  question  between  the  colonies  and 
the  British  government  lead  to  the  American  Revolution  ? 

28.  Discuss  briefly  the  career  of  Franklin  after  the  close  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  Autobiography.  To  what  extent  was  his  belief 
in  the  advantage  to  the  colonies  of  union  and  independence  justified 
in  his  lifetime? 


Editorial 

THE  ideal  teacher's  relations  to  her  fellow-teachers  will  be  those  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  teacher  is  the  good 
strong  arm  of  the  educational  organism.  The  given  school  has  sev- 
eral such  members,  and  they  must  all  work  in  harmony  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  organism  may  be  secure  and  its  work  efficient  and 
permanent.  In  other  words,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
teachers  **  pull  together."  The  ideal  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  she  is 
working  with,  not  against  nor  independent  of  her  fellow-teachers. 

But  this  involves  many  delicate  personal  matters.  The  teachers  in 
a  jg^iven  school  come  from  different  environments.  They  have  diverse 
habits  and  temperaments.  They  have  had  different  degrees  of  educa- 
tional training  and  experience.  How  is  a  particular  teacher  to  adjust 
herself  to  all  these  differences,  and  how  can  a  harmonious  and  unified 
result  be  secured  ? 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  and 
tests  of  a  really  great  principal.  The  true  master  will  make  it  his  first 
aim  to  harmonize  his  teaching  force.  It  is  his  duty  to  get  them  to 
working  together,  without  friction  or  waste  of  time  and  energy.  He 
has  a  great  opportunity,  which  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  that  is 
best  and  most  professional  within  him,  to  mold  his  teaching  force,  to 
harmonize  their  differences  by  his  magnetic  personal  influence,  helping 
the  weak  ones  to  grow  stronger,  curbing  the  idiosyncracies  of  '*  cranky" 
ones,  stimulating  any  that  may  be  lazy  or  indifferent,  and  inspiring  all 
to  do  the  best  work  of.  which  they  are  capable.  Herein  is  his  work 
like  that  of  the  great  general  in  the  army,  or  other  commander  and 
leader.  We  all  know  such  principals — true  masters  are  they — mas- 
terful in  all  their  relations,  and  showing  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  their 
schoolrooms  and  in  the  manliness  and  alertness  of  their  pupils  that  they 
have  found  their  own  work  and  have  not  mistaken  their  calling.  Alas, 
we  have  all  seen  examples  of  the  other  kind — those  who  do  not  rise  to 
their  opportunity — who  do  not  sense  their  obligation,  but  let  the  school 
drift  whither  it  may,  leaving  each  teacher  to  her  own  devices  (and 
vices)  with  the  utmost  indifference  and  unconcern. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  recognize  the  seriousness  of  her  principal's 
problem,  and  will  help  him  to  solve  it.  She  will  use  her  personal  in- 
fluence to  draw  the  working  forces  of  the  school  together.  She  will 
herself  realize  and  constantly  advocate  to  others  the  essential  organic 
unity  of  the  teaching  body.  She  will  sense  the  inevitable  loss  and 
chaos  that  will  result  if  one  member,  from  heedlessness  or  ignorance, 
or  petty  jealousy,  or  headstrong  independence,  persistently  works  at 
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cross  purposes  with  the  rest ;  and  she  will  do  her  best  to  prevent  this. 
Withal  she  will  use  great  tact,  and,  with  self-efTacement,  will  give  to 
others  the  glory. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  be  concerned  for  the  good  name  and  influence 
of  the  teaching  force  of  which  she  is  a  part.  Therefore,  she  will  not 
only  be  careful  about  her  own  character  and  conduct,  but  will  also 
jealously  guard  the  reputation  of  her  fellow-teachers  against  all  appear- 
ances of  evil.  She  will  speak  virejl  of  them  and  not  ill ;  she  will  avoid 
all  gossip  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  who  would  undermine  the  school's 
influence  by  idle  or  slanderous  talk.  If  serious  charges  or  conscien- 
tious criticisms  are  made,  she  will  kindly  and  sympathetically  investi- 
gate them  in  the  direct  interest  of  those  most  nearly  concerned,  and 
with  their  full  knowledge.  Thus  she  will  always  be  a  peacemaker, 
and  a  helpful,  unselfish  friend. 

Does  it  seem  that  our  ideal  is  leading  us  far  afield  from  anything  that 
exists  as  a  reality?  If  this  thought  arises,  let  us  stop  and  recall  some 
loved  and  revered  teacher  whom  we  have  known,  perchance  as  her 
pupil  or  fellow-worker.  Such  do  exist.  Ultimately,  such  an  ideal 
teacher  comes  to  her  own,  and  her  true  personal  and  professional 
greatness  win  the  recognition  that  they  deserve. 

• 

THERE  has  been  issued  recently  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association  a  *^  Descriptive  List  of  Spe- 
cial Committee  Reports,"  which  will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to 
teachers.  The  list  gives  many  details  as  to  the  purport,  authority  and 
authorship  of  each  document  named,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  here. 
The  titles,  however,  are  given  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  to- 
gether with  the  prices  of  single  copies  of  each.  The  documents  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Minn.,  except  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary 
Schools,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary 
Education,  are  published  by  and  may  be  obtained  of  The  American 
Book  Company,  Washington  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  on  the  Professional  Prep- 
aration of  High  School  Teachers.     Price,  25  cents. 

II.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements. 
Price,  25  cents. 

III.  Report  of  the    Committee    of   Ten  on  Secondary  Schools. 
Price,  30  cents. 

IV.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Education. 
Price,  30  cents. 

V.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools.  Price,  25 
cents. 
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yi.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  in  Rural 
Schools.    Price,  lo  cents. 

Vil.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Libraries  to  the 
Public  Schools.    Price,  lo  cents. 

VIII.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Library  Adminis- 
tration in  Normal  Schools.     Price,  lo  cents. 

IX.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure  and  Pensions  of 
Teachers.     Price,  50  cents. 

X.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  as  Related  to  Public  Edu- 
cation.    Price,  10  cents. 

XI.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools.     Price,  10  cents. 

aAHE  Massachusetts  State  Association  of  School  Superintendents 
^  holds  its  semiannual  meeting  at  Boston  University,  BoylstOn 
Street,  on  February  21,  1908.  The  subject  for  the  forenoon  discussion 
will  be  *'  The  Shortage  of  Teachers,"  in  the  course  of  which  several 
aspects  of  the  subject  will  be  ably  presented.  The  place  and  influence 
of  teachers'  agencies  will  receive  consideration  from  some  of  the 
speakers.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  public  that  there  are  dangers  and  even  actual  evils  in 
the  practical  workings  of  teachers'  agencies.  We  imagine  that  the 
sober,  final  judgment  resulting  from  the  free  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  be  that  the  evils  are  such  as  pertain  to  the  methods  of  individuals 
who  control  particular  agencies,  and  that  they  are  not  chargeable  to 
the  institution  itself.  An  agency  can  be,  and  we  believe  many  are, 
conducted  on  a  high-toned,  honorable  plan  by  which  they  become  of 
real  service  alike  to  schools,  teachers  and  the  public.  The  fact  that 
there  are  *^  quack"  doctors  does  not  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
practice  of  medicine ;  and  people  will  still  go  to  law  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  ^^  shyster  "  lawyers.  It  is  easy  to  make  sweeping  con- 
demnations where  wise  and  just  discriminations  would  be  better. 

THE  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University,  under  the 
skilled  hand  of  its  Dean,  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  and  its  other  offi- 
cers, is  a  great  feeder  for  the  teaching  force  of  the  country.  The 
University  has  an  enrollment  of  over  thirty-five  hundred  students, 
nearly  six  hundred  of  whom  are  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  Attend- 
ance at  this  school  for  teachers  has  virtually  doubled  in  the  past  four 
years.  The  Summer  School  had  an  enrollment  last  year  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six.  Work  done  in  the  Summer  School  in  certain 
courses  is  credited  toward  degrees  in  the  University.  The  training  of 
teachers  Is  a  work  second  to  none  in  importance,  whether  viewed  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  success  of  the  schools  or  the  broader  one  of  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  We  know  of  no  institution  where  a  broader 
or  more  adequate  preparation  is  obtainable  than  at  the  above-named 
school. 

THE  conditions  surrounding  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  public  schools  are  such  as  to  keep  this  matter  constantly 
before  the  people.  Scarcely  any  one  believes  that  it  can  be  absolutely 
dispensed  with  in  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the  human  race. 
We  have  to  admit  that  there  is  now  and  then  a  child  of  so  stubborn  or 
depraved  a  disposition  that  only  fear  of  physical  chastisement  will  hold 
him  in  restraint,  and  'make  it  possible  to  keep  him  in  school  long 
enough  to  develop  a  better  spirit  and  attitude,  and  give  him  a  chance 
of  success  in  life.  This  exceptional  case  keeps  back  most  of  our  states 
from  legislation  making  corporal  punishment  illegal.  The  fact  that 
it  is  not  illegal  makes  it  possible  for  almost  any  school  to  inflict  it 
more  or  less  frequently.  This  opens  the  way  to  two  serious  evils : 
First,  a  teacher  who  is  unwise,  untactful  or  of  a  quick-tempered  dis- 
position is  liable  to  fall  into  a  habit  of  using  the  rod  with  great  fre- 
quency. Secondly,  an  irate  parent,  conceiving  a  dislike  to  a  teacher 
for  some  fancied  injustice  to  his  particular  child,  brings  charges  of 
cruelty  and  abuse,  which  not  infrequently  get  into  the  courts,  and 
produce  much  bad  blood  all  around. 

The  evident  conclusions  of  wisdom  and  experience  in  regard  to  this 
matter  are  that:  (i)  Where  the  rod  is  permitted  at  all  its  use  should 
be  confined  to  the  most  serious  cases.  Its  frequent  use  on  trivial  occa- 
sions defeats  its  own  ends,  and  is  degrading  and  brutalizing  to  the 
victim  and  the  whole  school.  It  should  never  be  used  except  as  a  last 
resort  and  for  the  gravest  offences.  (2)  It  should  never  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  particular  teacher  against  whom'  the  offence  has  been 
committed ;  nor  should  it  be  immediate.  At  least  twenty-four  hours 
should  elapse  between  the  offense  and  its  punishment ;  and  all  other 
'means  to  obtain  evidence  of  a  contrite  mind  and  a  law- respecting  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  culprit  should  be  exhausted  before  resorting  to  it. 
(3)  ^^^  principal,  or  better  still,  the  superintendent,  should  be  the 
only  person  authorized  by  law  to  inflict  it.  Thus  guarded,  corporal 
punishment  would  become  a  far  more  effective  instrument  of  disci- 
pline.    The  exceedingly  widespread  use  of  the  rod  or  strap,  with  all 

its  brutalizing  influences  upon  the  children,  would  be  curtailed  or 
wholly  abated ;  and  the  painful  public  conflicts  of  parents  and  school 
authorities  in  the  courts,  with  all  their  reactive  evil  tendencies  upon 
the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  would  cease.  The  regulation, 
if  not  the  abolishment  of  corporal  punishment,  is  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  the  hour    n  our  public  schools. 


Forei^  Notes 

ENGLAND 

'  The  question  of  the  endowment  of  universities  in  England  has 
excited  renewed  agitation  on  account  of  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  Manchester  University  from  £12,000 
to  £10,000  ($60,000  to  $50,000). 

The  entire  appropriation  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  seventeen  municipal  colleges  and  universities  which 
receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  government  is  only  £100,000 
($500,000),  a  sum  much  less  than  that  which  the  German  government 
provides  for  Berlin  alone.  A  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  warns  the 
government  against  this  niggardly  treatment  of  higher  education  for 
the  people.  With  respect  to  the  University  of  Manchester  the  article 
says:  *'This  university  is  the  means,  in  most  cases,  the  only  means, 
open  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  area  in  Southeast  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  part  of  Yorkshire,  a  population  numbered  by  millions, 
of  obtaining  an  education  going  beyond  school  work.  It  is  admittedly 
among  the  best  of  modern  universities,  with  a  large  staff  of  first-rate 
professors,  an  admirable  set  of  buildings,  and  an  assiduous,  devoted 
and  capable  governing  body.  It  represents  the  chance  of  Southeast 
Lancashire  providing  itself  with  leaders  in  industry,  commerce,  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities. 

^^  Manchester  may  have  to  compete  with  some  place  like  Berlin, 
the  center  of  a  comparatively  small  population.  Berlin  does  not  limit 
its  government  grant  to  university  and  other  forms  of  higher  education 
to  such  a  sum  as  ten  thousand  a  year,  therefore,  and  Berlin  tends  to 
eclipse  Manchester  in  the  fields  of  industry,  trade,  science,  art  and 
the  humanities." 

EDUCATION  IN  LATIN-AMBRICAN  COUNTRIES 

The  state  of  education,  in  the  Latin  countries  of  America,  is  a 
question  of  ever-increasing  interest  to  us  as  a  people.  Under  this 
general  head  must  be  included  Mexico  and  the  states  of  Central  America ; 
all  of  which  were  brought  within  the  sphere  of  modern  influences 
through  the  old  Spanish  conquest  and  dominion. 

General  Diaz,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  his  seventh  term  as  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico — having  been  first  elected  to  that  office  in 
1876— is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  his 
influence  is  seen  in  the  recent  determined  efforts  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  law.    It  was  reported  in  1895  that  out 
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of  a  population  of  twelve  and  a  half  million  there  were  ten  and  a  third 
million  illiterates;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  forty  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  Indians,  and  about  forty*three  per  cent  of 
mixed  race.  The  diffusion  of  elementary  education  among  these 
classes  is  necessarily  a  very  slow  process. 

Primary  instruction- is  maintained  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  states 
(twenty-seven  in  number)  and  the  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  ^ 
Government  makes  frequent  grants  in  aid  of  these,  and  benevolent 
societies  also  contribute  freely  to  the  work.  In  1904,  620,476  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  primary  schools,  equivalent  to  nearly  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  white  population. 

The  secondary  schools,  which  correspond  pretty  closely  in  their 
organization  to  the  French  secondary,  numbered  thirty-six  with  4,643 
pupils.  The  sixty-five  institutions  of  higher  grade  comprised  twenty 
normal  schools,  the  remainder  being  schools  for  professional  training. 
The  most  distinguished  of  tl;ie  higher  institutions  are,  the  medical 
school,  which  includes  a  section  devoted  to  climatology  in  its  medical 
relations,  a  very  important  subject  in  tropical  countries,  and  the  school 
of  agriculture,  both  located  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  school  of  fine 
arts  has  an  established  reputation,  and  many  of  its  students  have  achieved 
distinction  in  the  salons  of  Paris  and  Rome. 

At  the  recent  meeting  at  Washington  of  representatives  of  the  Latin- 
American  states  the  mission  of  universities  in  promoting  good  will  and 
bonds  of  unity  between  nations  was  especially  emphasized.  The  pro- 
position on  the  part  of  delegates  from  the  states  of  Central  America 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  university  in  that  peninsula  was 
warmly  endorsed,  and  should  commend  itself  to  the  sympathies  of  all 
philanthropic  men  in  our  own  country. 

There  is  already  a  National  Central  Institute  at  Guatemala,  whose 
degrees  are  recognized  in  all  the  Central  American  republics.  In 
Nicaragua,  which  has  ten  colleges  and  two  universities,  a  national 
Industrial  Commercial  and  Scientific  Museum  has  been  established. 
At  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  there  is  a  central  university, 
with  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  science  and  the  political  sciences.  At 
San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica,  there  is  a  medical  faculty,  and  also  schools  of 
dentistry,  pharmacy  and  law,  and  in  the  republic  of  Salvador  there  are 
three  technical  schools,  and  a  national  university  with  faculties  of 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences  and  engineering. 

Higher  education  is  much  more  liberally  supported  in  these  states 
than  popular  education,  and  they  can  readily  supply  men  competent 
to  organize  the  proposed  Federal  university. 
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As  regards  the  leading  states  of  South  America,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  public  instruction  is  well  supported  in  all  of  them.  The 
Argentine  Republic  probably  leads  in  respect  to  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  elementary  schools.  In  Brazil  higher  education  has  been 
especially  fostered  by  the  government,  and  has  marked  development 
on  the  scientific  side.  The  Institute  of  Psychiatry  and  the  Astronom- 
ical Observatory  at  Rio  Janeiro,  are  both  widely  known  for  their 
valuable  contributions  to  the  sciences  to  which  they  respectively 
relate. 

MORAL  EDUCATION 

The  call  for  an  international  moral  education  congress,  to  be  held  in 

London,  September,  1908,  is  a  sign  of  the  immense  interest  at  present 

manifested  in  this  problem  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.     It 

will  be  a  prominent  topic  of  consideration  in  the  Mothers'  Congress,  to 

be  held  in  Washington  the  coming  March;  and  also  in  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  the  current  year. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  London  Congress  are  in 
charge  of  a  committee  representing  the  *^  International  Union  of  Ethical 
Societies,"  of  which  Prof.  Felix  Adler  is  the  President.  The  list  of 
persons  who  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  this  effort 
includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Europe ;  among  them, 
Professors  Harold  Hoffding  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  Rein  of 
Jena,  Jodl  of  Vienna,  Ziegler  of  Strassburg,  Paulsen  of  Berlin, 
Buisson  of  Paris,  Bourgeois,  Senator  and  former  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  France,  and  H.  Lafontaine,  President  of  the  Permanent 
Peace  Bureau,  Brussels.  a.  t.  s. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  forwarded  from  Norway  : — 

All  proposals  of  candidates  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed December  10,  1908,  must,  in  order  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  be 
laid  before  the  Nobel  CommUtee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  bj  a  duly  qual- 
ified person  before  the  first  of  February  of  the  same  year. 

Anjone  of  the  following  persons  is  held  to  be  duly  qualified :  (a)  Members 
and  late  members  of  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  as  well 
as  the  advisers  appointed  at  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Institute,  (h)  Members  of 
Parliament  and  members  of  government  of  the  different  states,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  (e)  Members  of  the  International 
Arbitration  Court  at  tne  Hague,  {d)  Members  of  the  Commission  of  the  Per- 
manent International  Peace  Bureau,  (e)  Members  and  associates  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law.  (/^  University  professors  of  political  science  and 
of  law,  of  history  and  of  philosophy.  And  (^),  persons  who  have  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  may  also  be  accorded  to  institutions  or  associations. 

According  to  the  Code  of  Statutes,  Section  8,  the  grounds  upon  which  any 
proposal  is  made  must  be  stated,  and  handed  in  along  with  such  papers  and 
other  documents  as  may  therein  be  referred  to. 

According  to  Section  3  every  written  work,  to  qualify  for  a  prize,  must  have 
appeared  in  print. 

I'^or  particulars,  qualified  persons  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  office  of  the 
Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  Drammensvei  19,  Kristiania. 


Book  Notices 

How  to  Invest  Your  Savinss.  Isaac  P.  Marcoston.  The  question  asked 
bj  the  title  of  this  book  is  a  verj  difficult  one  to  answer.  There  is  a  sort  of 
proverb  that  '*  most  any  fool  can  make  money,  but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  save 
it."  There  are  multitudes  of  ways  to  invest  and  solicitations  are  manifold,  but 
pit&lls  are  equally  so.  This  little  volume  at  least  will  enlighten  the  ignorance 
of  the  fresh  investor.  The  articles  which  make  up  the  volume  originallj  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia.  The  suggestions  seem  to 
be  wise  and  conservative.  The  book  is  of  a  siae  to  slip  into  one's  coat  pocket, 
and  contains  120  pages.  Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia.  Boards,  50 
cents,  leather,  $1.00. 

The  Community  of  the  Citizen.  By  Arthur  William  Dunn.  The  author 
of  this  book  quotes  from  Professor  Dewey  the  following  words  as  suggestive  of 
the  aim  of  his  volume :  **  The  social  work  of  the  school  is  often  limited  to  train- 
ing  for  citizenship,  and  citizenship  is  then  interpreted  in  the  narrow  sense  as 
meaning  a  capacity  to  vote  intelligently,  a  disposition  to  obey  laws.**  But  the 
child  is  to  be  something  more  than  a  voter.  Good  citizenship  implies  a  fulfill- 
ment of  various  human  relations  that  are  not  political.  The  child  is  to  become 
a  worker ;  he  is  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  he  will  be  through  life  a 
member  of  some  family;  he  will  have  neighbors,  and  he  will  be  of  service  to 
many  other  human  beings.  The  present  volume  aims  to  prepare  him  for  these 
various  relations.  It  is  a  book  for  teachers  as  well  as  pupils — an  excellent 
manual  for  practical  use  in  the  schoolroom,  and  interesting  for  private  study. 
The  illustrations  are  attractive  and  illuminating.    D.  C.  Heath.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Average  Man.  By  Albert  Shaw.  The  material  in 
this  volume  was  first  used  as  a  series  of  talks  to  young  men.  The  first  chapter 
was  spoken  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  second  and  third 
as  commencement  addresses  for  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  and  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina.  The  others  likewise  were  addressed  to  college  stu- 
dents. Each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  there  is  a  unity  which  binds  them 
together.  They  relate  to  the  attitude  of  the  individual  to  present  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  In  the  United  States.  The  titles  of  the  five 
addresses  will  somewhat  accurately  describe  their  character.  I.  The  Average 
Man  Under  Changed  Economic  Conditions.  II.  Present  Economic  Problems. 
III.  Our  Legacy,  from  a  Century  of  Pioneers.  IV.  The  Business  Career  and 
the  Community.  V.  Jefferson's  Doctrines  Under  New  Tests.  Any  thought- 
ful young  man  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  or  somewhat  advanced  along 
the  road,  would  find  these  papers  helpful  and  stimulating.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

Grant,  Lincoln*  and  the  Freedmen.  By  John  Eaton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  in 
collaboration  with  Ethel  Osgood  Mason.  This  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
of  the  Civil  War,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  which  was  done  for  the  con- 
trabands and  freedmen  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  author  declares  that  he 
has  been  actuated  by  two  motives  in  writing  the  book.  First,  his  wish  to  faith- 
fully give  a  picture  of  the  great  President,  and  the  great  General,  who  guided 
us  through  the  tragic  period  of  the  war.    The  second  Is  his  desire  to  preserve 
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the  record  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Union  armj  to  help  the  negro  during  the 
progress  of  the  war«  and  to  secure  justice  and  fair  treatment  for  him.  There  is 
a  fascination  about  this  whole  period  of  history,  and  the  great  personalities  inti- 
mately associated  with  it.  The  negro  is  a  picturesque  figure,  lending  an  addi- 
tional enchantment  to  the  narrative.  There  is  an  appeal  in  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  all  the  nobler  and  more  generous  sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  No  one 
can  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  who  is  unjustly  persecuted  without  finding  his 
sympathy  enlisted,  and  his  desire  to  follow  out  the  matter  to  the  end  aroused. 
As  a  contribution  to  clear  historical  thought  this  book  is  abundantly  justified. 
It  will  find  many  interested  readers.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Price,  $j.oo. 

In  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics  Series  we  have  The  Master  of  Ballantrae* 

By  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  H.  Adelbert 
White,  A.M.  This  is  a  convenient  little  volume  of  283  pages,  giving  the  text 
of  this  well-known  story  together  with  notes  upon  the  same.  There  is  also  an 
introduction  on  the  life  of  Stevenson,  and  some  reflections  upon  his  literary 
career,  style  and  influence.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  25  cents. 

Redcoat  Captain.  By  Albert  Olllvant,  illuminated  by  Graham  Robinson. 
This  is  a  lively  and  amusing  story  for  little  people  about  ^*  That  Country." 
The  picture  opposite  page  74  represents  such  a  striking  likeness  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria that  there  is  not  much  trouble  in  understanding  what  country  **That 
Country"  is.  This  is  sufficiently  indicated  alto  by  the  fact  that  our  captain  was 
a  **  Redcoat."  Many  things  about  the  army  and  other  characteristic  English 
institutions  are  caricatured  in  a  kindly  and  humorous  fashion.  The  illustrations 
will  appeal  to  the  young  reader.  The  book  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
Macmillan-  Company. 

Qulde  Books  to  EnglUh*  By  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  and  Charles  B.  Gil- 
bert. Books  I  and  II.  These  books  are  the  best  language  books  we  have  ever 
seen.  They  will  be  useful  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  also  to  foreigners  ac- 
quiring our  language,  and  to  comparatively  uneducated  people  who  may  desire 
to  become  better  educated,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  The 
author  describes  the  aim  of  language-instruction  to  be  to  secure  fluent  and 
correct  expression  of  thought;  both  oral  and  written.  Three  steps  are  necessary. 
First,  arousing  thousfht  and  the  desire  to  express  it  by  giving  an  abundance  of 
matters  to  think,  talk  and  write  about.  Secondly,  encouraging  children  to  ex- 
press their  thought  freely,  both  orally  and  in  writing.  Thirdly,  giving  them  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  correct  expression.  This  plan  Is 
worked  out  admirably  in  both  of  the  books.  Studies  are  given,  accompanied  by 
interesting  literature  which  is  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  pupil. 
Forms  of  speech,  grammar,  idioms,  are  worked  out  in  short  sentences,  fully 
illustrative.  Working  through  these  two  books  one  would  have  full  knowledge 
of  practical  English  speech.  The  work  is  made  so  interesting  that  it  is  not 
work,  but  almost  play.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Price,  Book  I,  45  cents,  Book 
II,  60  cents. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  bringing  out  a  book  by  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  entitled  Chapters  In 
Rural  Progress.  The  increasing  interest  in  rural  matters,  which  began  with 
the  generally  growing  love  of  outdoor  life,  and  which  has  already  included  the 
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technical  atpecti  of  modern  agriculture,  is  gradually  being  broadened  to  em- 
brace the  field  of  economic  and  social  investigations.  At  present  the  literature 
regarding  the  sdciological  phases  of  rural  life  is  particularly  meager.  Presi- 
dent Butterfield  emphasizes  in  his  book  the  importance  of  the  social  aspects  of 
the  rural  community,  and  describes  some  of  the  newer  movements  resulting  in 
expansion  of  rural  life.  There  are  chapters  on  the  work  of  the  various  agencies 
for  rural  develppment,  such  as  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  farmers'  institutes, 
rural  schools,  the  Grange,  the  country  church,  etc.  President  Butterfield 
speaks  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  of  these  social  institutions, 
gathered  through  many  years'  experience  in  close  contact  with  agricultural 
education  and  organization.  Some  of  the  most  significant  chapters  are  grouped 
under  «•  Forward  Steps," including  "The  Social  Side  of  the  Farm  Question," 
*«  An  Untilled  Field  in  Rural  Education,"  and  *'  Federation  for  Rural  Progress." 
Price,  $1.25  net. 

Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine  and  Round  Shoulders.  By  Robert  W. 
Lovett,  M.D.  Dr.  Lovett  has  made  a  profound  study  of  the  subject  of  curva- 
ture, and  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston, 
surgeon  to  the  Infants*  Hospital,  instructor  in  orthopedic  surgery  in  Harvard 
Medical  School,  etc.,  is  eminentKy  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  believes  the  affection  is  not  intrinsically  resistant  to  treatment,  but 
the  therapeutic  measures  employed  have  not  been  sufficiently  correlated  to  its 
pathology  and  to  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  caused.  In  the  past  ten  years, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  along  new  and  promising 
lines  by  means  of  experimental  and  clinical  work,  the  records  of  which  lie 
scattered  through  later  medical  literature.  In  thiabook  Dr.  Lovett  has  brought 
together  this  literature,  adding  his  own  personal  views  and  experience.  The 
major  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  treatment,  scant  attention 
haviuG^  been  paid  to  that  part  of  the  subject  in  most  books  dealing  with  deform- 
ities. To  those  interested  in  the  health  of  school  children  this  book  brings 
the  latest  word  on  the  subject  of  the  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Medical 
directors  of  schools  will  find  it  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  eminently  valuable 
work,  directly  pertinent  to  their  work  in  the  schools.  Philadelphia  :  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co. 


Studies  In  American  and  British  Literature.  By  Inez  N.  McFee.  This 
is  a  work  written  to  fill  a  want  for  a  practical  and  interesting  text  for  school 
and  home  study.  It  combines  the  study  of  literature  and  English  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  and  outlines  a  course  of  home  reading,  thus  connecting  the 
home  and  the  school.  It  contains  brief  biographies  of  all  the  best  American 
and  British  authors  to  date.  The  selections  and  the  author's  st)  le,  plans  for 
English  work,  suggestions  for  home  reading,  critical  opinions,  references, 
memory  gems,  literary  recreations,  search  questions,  etc.,  in  short  a  fund  of 
good  things  are  arranged  in  a  logical,  practical  manner,  which  cannot  help 
but  create  in  readers  a  love  for  the  authors  and  for  good,  pure  literature.  For 
home  use  it  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  book,  and  will  do  much  to  foster  a  taste 
for  good  reading.    A.  Flanagan  Company. 

A  Student's  History  of  Pliilosophy.  By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers.  This 
is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  that  has  received  substantial  recognition 
from  scholars  and  teachers,  and  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  In  the  subject  for 
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•everal  jrears.  Its  merits  are  well  known  and  appreciated  alike  bj  student  and 
teacher.  In  this  new  edition  some  slight  changes  hare  been  made,  but  such 
as  no  waj  affect  the  purpose  of  the  book.  With  the  correction  of  some  errors 
of  fact  and  infelicities  of  expression,  some  additions  to  the  references  and  the 
bibliography,  bringipig  the  latter  down  to  date,  the  book  stands  a  model  of  its 
kind,  one  of  the  best  texts  for  a  college  student  to  make  use  of  in  his  jrear  of 
philosophj.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Citlxen'tf  Part  in  Oovernment.  By  Elihu  Root.  The  four  lectures 
comprising  the  body  of  this  book  were  delivered  by  Secretary  Root  in  1907 
before  the  Yale  University,  the  subject  being  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
The  lectures  tall  under  the  following  heads :  The  Task  Inherited  or  Assumed  by 
Members  of  the  Governing  Body  in  a  Democracy,  The  Function  of  Political 
Parties  as  Agencies  of  the  Governing  Body,  The  Duties  of  the  Citizen  as  a 
Member  of  a  Political  Body,  and  The  Grounds  for  Encouragement.  Mr.  Root's 
great  power  as  a  close  reasoner,  his  position  in  the  political  world,  his  ability 
as  a  diplomat  assure  us  of  the  high  standard  and  merit  of  his  lectures.  They 
form  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  political  literature  of  our  country,  worthy 
the  study  and  deep  consideration  of  every  lover  of  true  democracy.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Methods  In  Teaching.  By  Rosa  V.  Winterburn.  The  educational  exhibit 
of  the  Stockton  schools  at  some  of  the  recent  expositions  was  of  such  unique 
form  as  to  excite  interest  by  visiting  teachers  and  to  meet  the  desire  for  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  schools  of  Stockton  this  book 
has  been  prepared.  The  exhibit  was  so  arranged  as  to  show  in  the  smallest 
possible  compass  as  complete  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  course  of  study 
as  could  be  presented  in  written  form.  Mrs.  Winterburn  has  undertaken  to 
elucidate  the  course  of  study,  giving  in  detail  the  work  of  every  grade  in  every 
subject.  She  has  made  a  book  that  is  eminently  practical  and  thoroughly  sen- 
sible. It  is  free  from  all  speculation  and  discussion ;  it  deals  with  the  facts  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  it  sets  forth  explicitly  how  each  subject  is  taught  in  the 
Stockton  schools.  The  book  has  striking  merit  in  that  it  is  made  by  a  practical 
teacher,  in  strict  accord  with  a  working  course  of  study,  and  entirely  within  the  . 
province  of  every  teacher.  We  most  heartily  commend  it  to  all  teachers  of  the 
elementary  grades.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Suggestion  in  Education.  By  M.  W.  Keatinge.  Mr.  Keatinge  is  Reader 
in  Education  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  book  is  a  rather  startling  con- 
tribution to  educational  thought,  taking  up  as  it  does  the  idea  of  practical  sug- 
gestion in  the  means  and  process  of  education.  Suggestion  in  the  cure  of 
certain  diseases  has  come  of  late  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  means  to  be 
employed  by  the  physician ;  for  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  this  Is  distinctly 
novel,  but  Mr.  Kea^tinge  puts  forth  a  strong  case  and  establishes  his  claims  by 
cogent  argument  and  unquestioned  reference  to  personal  experience.  His  book 
will  be  a  valuable  assistant  to  those  who  would  employ  this  ally  in  their  teach- 
ing.   The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Ten  Key  Booics.  The  Key  Books  are  a  new  departure  in  the  making 
of  artistic,  attractive  and  unique  volumes.  Their  aim  is  to  give  "The  Right 
Fact  in  the  Right  Place."    The  volumes  published  to  date  are  as  follows :  Sculp- 
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ture,  painting,  History,  English  Literature  and  European  Literature.  The  His- 
tory volumes  are  two,  bearing  the  titles,  *'  Significant  Aspects  of  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  Civilization,"  hy  Ruth  B.  Franklin,  M.A.,  of  the  Rogers  High  School, 
Newport;  and  **  Great  Movements  in  Modern  European  History,"  bj  the  same 
author.  Prof.  Martha  Hale  Shackford,  Ph.D..  of  Wellesley  College,  is  the 
author  of  the  Literature  volumes,  Prof.  Louise  Rogers  Jewett,  of  Mount  Hoi- 
joke  College,  of  the  volume  on  Patnting;  and  Miss  L.J.  Freeman,  M.A.,  of  the 
one  on  Sculpture,  full  title  of  which  is  "  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture,  their  Treat- 
ment of  Sculptural  Themes."  Each  little  volume,  bound  in  green  boards  with 
white  paper  labels,  covers  the  essence  of  the  theme,  giving  exactly  the  facts 
that  a  cultivated  person  needs  to  know.  Other  volumes  will  be  on  Instrumental 
Music,  Famous  Songs  and  Typical  Operas,  Architecture,  and  Typical  Examples 
of  Historic  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  books  on  Art  contain  many  full-page  repro- 
ductions of  famous  sculptures  and  paintings,  together  with  valuable  tables 
showing  historical  developments  in  outline.  There  is  a  helpful  reading  list 
and  some  excellent  suggestions  for  further  study.  The  charm  of  the  volumes 
is  twofold ;  first,  in  the  artistic  makeup,  and  secondly,  in  their  ministry  to  the 
needs  of  busy  people.  They  furnish  a  convenient  means  of  getting  at  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  subjects  treated.  That  which  makes  up  the  sum  and  substance 
of  long  courses  of  lectures  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  is  here  pre* 
sented  in  highly  concentrated  form.  We  congratulate  the  authors  on  the  happy 
idea  of  the  series.  The  books  bear  the  imprint  of  L.J.  Freeman,  publisher » 
and  are  sold  by  subscription  at  $5.00  for  the  ten  volumes. 

,  Llteratura  la  the  Biementary  School.  By  Porter  Lander  MacClintock, 
A.M.  This  book  had  its  orifi^in  in  the  class  room,  or  rather  in  the  lecture  room, 
of  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  was  at  one  time 
conducted  by  Prof.  John  Dewey.  The  chapters  of  the  book  were  originally 
given  essentially  as  here  by  word  of  mouth  from  teacher  to  pupils,  who  were 
themselves  largely  teachers.  There  are  helpful  chapters  on  the  general  theme 
of  literature  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  services  we  may  expect  literature  to 
render  in  this  field,  the  kinds  of  literature  that  are  serviceable,  the  story,  the 
myth,  hero  tales,  nature  and  animal  stories,  poetry,  drama  and  other  topics; 
and  the  concluding  chapter  suggests  a  course  in  literature  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  field  occupied  by  this  book  is  an  important  one,  and  is  often 
entered  upon  with  but  little  preparation.  Grammar  school  teachers  all  over 
the  country  will  find  the  book  well  worth  owning,  and  it  should  improve  their 
work.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price,  $z.oonet.     $1.12  postpaid. 

Little  Travelers  Around  the  World.  Pictures  by  George  Bonawitz,  with 
descriptive  text  by  Helen  Coleman.  This  book  reminds  one  in  its  size  of  an 
old-fashioned  geography  text-book.  There  is  nothing  else  old-fashioned  about 
it.  It  is  a  thoroughly  interesting,  highly  attractive  and  artistically  made  book 
for  children,  in  which  also  older  people  will  take  pleasure.  The  cover  design 
is  unique.  In  artistic  colors  it  shows  a  globe  around  which  is  a  circle,  upon 
which  a  lot  of  young  folks  are  chasing  each  other  around  the  ^lobe.  The  book 
takes  them  on  short  visits  to  people  of  other  lands.  Every  page  has  illustra- 
tions, one  of  the  most  attractive  of  which  is  an  immense  wheat  field  in  Minne- 
sota, a  full-page  picture  in  colors  representing  the  process  of  harvesting.  On 
arriving  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  one  sees  a  native  in  a  canoe  with  outrigger, 
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sweeping  out  on  the  crest  of  a  huge  billow.  Characteristic  pictures  are  shown 
of  each  land  visited.  The  book  will  make  an  admirable  Christmas  present  for 
a  child,  and  also  will  be  useful  in  the  schools  for  supplementary  reading.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

In  the  American  Book  Company's  Gateway  Series  Of  English  Classics, 
we  have  received  the  following  books :  Selections  from  lrvlng*s  Sketch  Book, 
edited  by  Martin  W.  Sampson,  A.M.;  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 

Franklin,  edited  by  Albert  Henry  Smith.  The  books  in  this  series  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention.  The  price  of  the  Sketch  Book  is  45  cents, 
Franklin's  Autobiography,  40  cents. 

Exercises  In  Elementary  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Azariah 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  James  Henri  Walton,  Jr.  This  manual  is  designed  for 
students  of  agriculture;  it  presents  the  fundamental  methods  of  agricultural 
analysis  as  carried  out  in  the  laboratoriesof  the  American  Experiment  Stations. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  complete  treatise  on  quantitative  analysis, 
a  few  typical  exercises  being  chosen  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  principles, 
and  the  most  important  methods  of  manipulation.  The  explanations  are  com- 
plete and  exhaustive;  the  methods  of  procedure  explicit,  the  cuts  and  diagrams 
illustrative.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  Collection  of  Eighteenth  Century  Verse.  Selected  and  edited  by  Mar- 
garet Lyman,  A.M.  This  convenient  volume  contains  selections  fiom  John 
Dryden,  Anne,  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  Daniel  Defoe,  Alexander  Pope,  Thomas 
Parnell,  John  Gay,  Joseph  Addison,  Jonathan  Swift,  John  Pomfret,  John 
Philips,  Thomas  Tickell,  Allan  Ramsey,  John  Dyer,  James  Thomson,  William 
Collins,  Thomas  Gray,  William  Somerville,  and  many  others.  The  names 
given  will  sufficiently  indicate  that  this  is  not  simply  a  repetition  of  many 
other  similar  collections,  but  contains  in  addition  to  the  more  famous  poems  of 
the  eighteenth  century  some  that  are  less  well  known.  All  are  worth  inclusion, 
and  will  help  one  to  gain  a  better  idea  of  the  evolution  of  poetic  thought  and 
sentiment  In  the  century  named.      The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.10. 

Afield  with  the  Seasons.  By  James  Buckham.  This  is  a  beautiful  nature 
book,  written  by  a  real  lover  of  God*s  great  outdoors.  It  sets  forth  fresh  impres- 
sions of  Nature  in  all  her  varying  moods.  The  first  chapter  is  on  First  Intima- 
tions of  Spring,  other  chapters  of  special  interest  are  those  on  the  Individuality  ot 
Bird  Songs,  the  Wizardry  of  Fishing,  the  Deep  Woods  in  July,  and  Midwinter 
Sounds.  The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  a  charm  all  its  own. 
Thomas.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

Periodical  Notes 

T^e  youtk*s  Companion  announces  among  the  attractions  of  its  fifty-two  issues  in  1908,  two  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  good  stories:  serial  stories,  stones  of  character,  adventure  and  heroism  by  writers 
whose  fame  is  now  growing,  and  those  now  famous;  three  hundred  and  fifty  articles: 'reminis- 
cences, sketches,  contributions  to  knowledec  by  men  and  women  who  have  made  their  mark  as 
statesmen,  musicians,  travelers,  soldiers,  philanthropists,  physicians,  lawyers,  etc. ;  one  thousand 
up-to-date  notes  on  current  events,  discoveries  and  inventions  in  natural  history,  astronomy, 
physics  and  manufactures ;  two  thousand  one-minute  stories.— In  the  January  Atlantic  Monthly , 
Paul  H.  Hanus  discusses  the  vital  question  of  **  Industrial  Education^'  in  a  brilliant,  comprehen- 
sive fashion. — Almost  every  phase  of  life  in  a  suburban  community  is  covered  by  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  February  numoer  of  Suburban  Life. — I'he  status  of  music  in  America  is  attacked 
in  a  striking  article  in  Everybody's  Magauintj  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Garden,  the  prima  donna, 
who  urges  the  recognition  of^the  new  school  of^ music  in  this  country. — "The  Home  Kindergar- 
ten," by  Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  is  described  in  a  fourth  paper  in  The  Deltneator  for  February.  This 
series  of  papers  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  teachers  as  well  as  parents. 
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The  books  of  this  Series  aim  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  express  his  own 
thoughts  and  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  others ;  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  EngUsh  sentence  ;  to  teach  him  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  to  have  an  appreciation  of  its  higher  uses  in  literature. 
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The  picture  studies  rivet  attention. 

Folk  lore,  fable,  fairy  tale,  imaginary  journeys,  letters  to  children  in  other  lands, 
are  used  to  broaden  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 
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The  explanations  are  simple,  lucid,  and  easily  understood. 
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The  review  questions  are  grouped  fit  convenient  intervals. 
The  composition  work  is  exceedingly  practical  and  suggestive. 
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Practical  Applications  of  Aristotie's  Principle, 

Catharsis 

OTHO   WINGER,   M.A.,   MANCHBSTKR  COLLEGE,    IND. 

(From   the    Pedagogical   Seminarj  of   Indiana  University;  John  A.  Berg- 

Strom,  Director.) 

|HERE  is  probably  no  one  thing  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  that  has  provoked  more  discussion 
or  misunderstanding  than  his  famous  principle  of 
catharsis  as  it  relates  to  music  and  tragedy.  In 
the  Politics,  Book  VIII,  chapter  7,  he  mentions  at 
least  three  distinct  uses  of  music,  one  of  which 
was  for  a  catharsis  or  purging  of  the  emotions. 
He  gives  his  observation  of  people  who  became 
possessed  of  great  religious  enthusiasm.  By  the  use  of  an 
exciting  and  emotional  music,  such  as  that  of  the  flute,  this 
emotion  was  temporarily  increased,  but  as  a  final  result  it 
would  spend  itself,  and  the  individual  would  fall  back  to  his 
normal  condition,  feeling  a  pleasurable  relief. 

Aristotle  promised  to  give  a  more  definite  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  catharsis  in  the  Poetics.  If  he  did,  it  was  con- 
tained in  those  parts  which  have  been  lost.  What  we  have  is 
found  in  the  Poetics,  Book  VI,  chapter  2.  "Tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious,  complete  and  of  a  certain 
magnitude ;  in  language  embellished  with  each  kind  of  artistic 
ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in  the  separate  parts 
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of  the  play;  (i.  e.  verse  without  music  in  the  dialogue,  lyrical 
song  in  the  chorus)  in  the  form  of  action,  not  of  narrative; 
through  pity  and  fear,  effecting  the  proper  catharsis  or  purga- 
tion of  these  emotions  *' — Butcher. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  attempt  to  review 
all  the  different  theories  that  have  been  set  forth  to  explain  the 
latter  part  of  this  definition.  An  old  and  very  common  theory 
interpreted  the  effect  of  tragedy  as  a  purging  of  the  emotions 
of  the  undesirable  elements  that  they  contain.  Jacob  Bernays, 
after  making  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  question,  offered 
an  explanation  that  has  met  with  wide  approval.  He  con- 
sidered catharsis  a  medical  metaphor  which  denotes  an  effect 
upon  the  soul  analagous  to  the  effect  of  medicine  upon  the 
human  body.  Tragedy  produces  its  effect  by  a  homeopathic 
treatment,  which  in  medicine  means  that  a  disease  is  cured  by 
administering  a  drug  which,  if  given  to  a  well  person,  will 
produce  symptoms  similar  to  the  disease  itself.  So  tragedy 
excites  in  the  spectators  emotions  in  a  weakened  form,  and  by 
this  act  of  excitation  the  emotions  spend  themselves  and  the 
individual  is  freed  for  a  time  from  any  morbid  form  of  them. 

Certain  emotions  are  common  to  all  men  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Without  the  proper  external  stimulus  they  may  not 
manifest  themselves,  and  again  they  are  liable  to  break  forth  in 
a  way  that  is  positively  harmful.  Tragedy  gives  an  outlet  for 
these  emotions  to  spend  themselves  in  a  harmless  manner. 
Milton,  in  the  preface  of  Sampson  Agonistes,  hints  at  such  an 
explanation.  Zeller  emphasizes  certain  conditions  that  are 
necessary  for  this  cathartic  effect.  It  c^not  be  produced  in 
just  any  way,  but  it  mxisX  be  through  an  artistic  agency  that 
excites  the  emotions  in  the  right  manner  so  that  they  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  law  and  order.* 

Lessing,  Spengel  and  others  have  claimed  that  catharsis 
meant  no  more  than  a  transformation  of  th^se  emotions  into 
promptitudes  of  virtue.  Though  this  has  been  denied  by  many 
scholars  as  foreign  to  Aristotle's  meaning,  it  probably  contains 
a  germ  of  truth  that  is  suggestive  to  the  practical  educator. 

A  little  study  of  the  ancient  tragedy  will  show  that  Aristotle 

^  Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peripatetics,  Chap.  XV. 
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was  dealing  with  no  fanciful  conception.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  classic  tragedy.  It  would,  without 
doubt,  stir  the  emotions  of  the  spectators  to  the  highest  pitch. 
If  there  were  within  the  breasts  of  these  men  pent-up  emotions 
of  anger,  boastfulness,  jealousy,  feelings  of  injustice  and  the 
like,  certain  parts  of  the  play  would  tend  to  excite  these 
emotions  for  a  time.  But  the  master  poet  and  actor,  such  as 
Aristotle  says  the  art  requires,  so  skillfully  directs  the  emotions 
through  the  development  and  outcome  of  events,  that  when  the 
excitement  is  passed  the  individual  feels  a  pleasurable  relief. 
The  tendency  to  give  actual  expression  to  these  emotions  has 
been  quieted  in  a  harmless  and  vicarious  manner. 

Men  and  children  are  in  possession  of  much  the  same 
instincts  to-day  as  they  were  in  Aristotle's  time.  Many  of 
these  instincts  resemble  those  of  the  savage  or  animal.  Ribot 
compares  them  to  rudimentary  organs  which  have  outlived 
their  functions  but  which  remain  as  witnesses  to  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  human  development.  Though  they  seem  to  be  slum- 
bering, they  are  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time.* 

These  instincts  are  much  like  pent-up  emotions  of  the  soul. 
They  demand  a  certain  satisfaction.  A  person  in  great  sorrow 
is  relieved  and  benefited  by  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  weep- 
ing. Unusual  feelings  of  mirth  can  only  be  controlled  after  a 
hearty  laugh.  Even  the  angry  person  may  sometimes  be  bene- 
fited if  he  can  give  harmless  vent  to  his  rage  in  words.  In 
cases  of  hysteria  it  is  considered  best  to  let  the  patient  give  free 
expression  to  his  feelings.  If  these  feelings  are  not  expressed 
they  are  likely  to  rankle  in  the  soul,  to  increase  in  power,  and 
finally  to  result  in  permanent  injury  or  to  burst  forth  in  a  very 
undesirable  way. 

A  new  application  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  catharsis  has  been 
made  by  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  other  advocates  of  the 
evolutionary  pedagogy.  They  recognize  the  tendency  of  cer- 
tain instincts  to  express  themselves.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
suppress  them  outright  they  would  give  them  some  scope  of 
action  that  thereby  the  individual  may  be  the  more  completely 

•  Heredity,  p.  335. 
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free  from  any  morbid  form  of  them.  While  it  is  true  that  this 
relief  is  only  temporary,  yet  if  normal  development  is  not  inter- 
fered with  the  child  will  in  due  time  outgrow  these  tendencies 
and  will  be  all  the  stronger  for  having  had  the  experience. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  instincts  are  not  considered  as 
useless,  but  as  having  a  positive  value.  For  an  analogy,  there 
are  in  the  human  body  and  in  some  animals  certain  rudimentary 
organs  that  are  not  wholly  useless  but  act  as  stimuli  to  higher 
organs  in  the  process  of  development.  To  destroy  these  organs 
or  to  cause  an  arrest  of  development  of  them  is  to  destroy  the 
possibility  of  the  growth  of  higher  forkns. 

So  it  is  with  these  instincts.  Of  themselves  they  are  not 
needed  in  our  social  life,  but  they  may  act  as  stimuli  to  higher 
and  better  forms  if  properly  directed  at  the  right  time.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  elimination  but  of  control.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  providing  a  proper  environment  and  a  proper  course  of 
training  that  will  give  exercise  in  a  weakened  form  to  these  old 
ijQstincts  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  more  completely  elim- 
inated in  due  time  by  giving  way  to  higher  and  better  forms. 

This  theory  seems  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  law  of  transi- 
toriness  of  instinct  so  well  set  forth  by  Prof.  William  James. 
By  that  law  it  is  shown  that  giving  expression  to  instincts  at  the 
proper  time  tends  to  strengthen  them.  That  there  is  danger  of 
this  in  dealing  with  instincts  in  the  manner  described  above 
cannot  be  doubted. 

<*The  great  pedagogic  problem  of  to-day,^  says  Cephas 
Guillet,  **  is  how  to  bring  the  child  safe  and  sound  through  this 
stage  without,  on  the  one  hand,  lopping  off  those  basal  animal 
instincts  that  often  express  themselves  in  ugly  forms  and  getting 
as  a  product  an  atrophied  creature  lacking  the  fire  and  color  of 
youth ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  without  risking  the  growth  and 
permanence  of  evil  habits." — Ped.  Sem.^  Vol.   VIIip.4^j. 

To  accomplish  this  is  the  task  of  the  parent  and  educator. 
Each,  as  a  pilot  to  the  vessel  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
stands  at  the  helm  to  guide  it  safely  through.  As  Aristotle 
demanded  the  work  of  the  master  hand  to  bring  about  the  pur- 
gation of  the  emotions,  so  must  the  teacher  be  a  master  of  his 
profession  to  bring  success.     While  it  is  folly  to  advocate  turn- 
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ing  children  loose  and  letting  them  sow  their  ^*  wild  oats-,''  it 
is  just  as  great  a  mistake  to  attempt  wholly  to  suppress  the 
tendencies  of  natural  and  often  healthy  instincts. 

The  old  Puritanic  idea  of  dealing  with  these  instincts  was  to 
resist  them  and  give  them  no  chance  whatever  to  act.  **  Do 
not  **  was  the  principal  part  of  most  rules.  But  strict  Puritanic 
treatment  did  not  work  three  centuries  ago ;  much  less  would 
it  to-day.  The  moral  looseness  of  the  age  of  Restoration  was 
but  a  rebuke  and  a  reaction  to  the  over-strict  Puritanic  rule. 
Herbart  strongly  protested  against  this  kind  of  teaching.* 
While  it  may  work  for  a  time  to  keep  children  from  wrong 
conduct,  yet  it  is  giving  them  no  strength  of  character  to  resist 
temptation  when  they  are  released  from  supervision.  Only  too 
many  cases  could  be  given  of  children  who  were  examples  of 
piety,  but  turned  out  very  disappointing  when  they  were  in  a 
position  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

Spinoza  taught  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  escaping  tempta- 
tion than  by  always  resisting  with  a  <<  No.''  Substitute  some- 
thing desirable  instead  of  the  thing  that  is  being  resisted,  and 
center  the  whole  being  upon  the  *•  Yes."  Work  in  a  positive 
way  is  always  much  more  beneficial  than  in  a  negative. 
Aristotle  might  not  have  intended  to  include  in  the  work  of 
catharsis  any  transformation  of  the  emotions.  Yet  he  doubtless 
saw  that  the  baser  emotions  if  brought  under  the  influence  of 
noble  art  would  be  superseded  by  those  of  a  higher  kind.  The 
man  susceptible  to  fear  afler  seeing  the  outcome  of  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  in  which  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  the  degrees 
of  fate  are  shown  to  be  triumphant,  would  have  greater  reverence 
for  God  than  he  who  had  little  or  no  fear.  **  We  fear  God 
more  because  we  fear  thunder''  is  the  way  President  Hall 
expresses  it.  ^ 

Dawson  has  pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  this  trans- 
formation of  instincts.  Especially  striking  is  his  mention  of  the 
sex  instinct  which  in  boys,  under  proper  direction,  is  satisfied 
by  the  chastest  companionship  of  young  women,  and  in  girls  by 
the  intellectual  companionship  of  young  men  or  by  the  labors 
of  love  for  the  children  of  others.    And  lower  forms  of  emotion, 

*  Science  of  Education.    Translated  bj  Felklns,  p.  319. 
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such  as  fright,  dread,  hatred  and  jealousy,  may  be  transformed 
into  higher  forms  of  caution,  reverence^  indignation  and  healthy 
emulation.* 

How  far  then  can  this  principle  of  catharsis  be  applied  in 
practical  education  ?  In  a  broad  sense  we  may  say  that  any- 
thing that  relieves  the  tendency  to  act  in  anti-social  directions 
may  be  called  cathartic.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  remainder  of 
this  article  to  mention  the  more  important  means  whereby  this 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  importance  of  play  has  long  been  emphasized  by  many 
great  educators.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian,  Comenius  and 
Froebel  have  spoken  of  its  worth.  Whether  we  think  of  play 
as  giving  vent  to  surplus  energy  or  as  an  expression  of  innate 
impulses,  the  application  of  the  catharsis  principle  is  eyident 
enough.  If  these  tendencies  to  action  do  not  find  an  outlet  in  a 
useful  or  harmless  manner,  they  will  show  themselves  in  evil 
forms.  It  is  the  boy  who  is  deprived  of  healthful  play  who  is 
likely  to  develop  vicious  habits. 

Burk  has  shown  that  teasing  and  bullying  are  common 
instincts  especially  among  boys.f  Simply  to  permit  teasing 
and  bullying,  as  such  only  gives  food  for  poisonous  centers. 
But  there  are  games  in  which  a  victim  is  willingly  selected  and 
his  discomfiture  noted  with  delight  by  the  spectators.  Black- 
man,  Fox-and-Geese,  Greywolf,  Prisoners-base,  and  many 
others,  have  value  in  giving  healthy  but  harmless '  exercise  to 
instincts  that  had  to  do  with  the  chase,  capture  and  disposal  of 
enemies  and  booty. 

Football,  if  directed  rightly,  can  be  of  great  value.  It  not 
only  gives  rest  to  the  higher  brain  paths  but  also  allows  the 
surplus  energy  of  the  old  brain  paths  to  be  drained  off.  Foot- 
ball, however,  if  played  under  rules  that  admit  of  brutal  actions 
cannot  have  a  cathartic  effect,  howsoever  much  it  may  delight. 
The  old  Roman  amphitheatre  with  its  bloody  gladiatorial  fights 
delighted  men  even  more  than  our  prize  fights  or  football. 
Men  became  crazed  with  delight  in  seeing  bloodshed.  The  old 
brain  paths  were  not  being  quieted  but  were  being  developed  to 

*  Am.  Jour,  of  Psych.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  i8i. 
t  Ped.  Sem.,  Vol,  IV,  p.  336. 
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supersede  the  higher.  So  it  is  with  football  under  brutal  rules. 
It  is  no  longer  of  cathartic  value  but  a  stimulus  to  brutality. 
Sports  and  athletics,  wherever  rightly  directed,  have  done  much 
good.  It  has  been  observed  that  disgraceful  college  dis- 
turbances became  fewer  as  the  athletic  spirit  increased.  Luther 
recommended  such  amusements  as  tilting,  fencing  and  wrest- 
ling to  keep  people  from  drinking,  lewdness  and  gambling. 

The  right  kind  of  co-operation  of  teachers  and  parents  in 
children'^  play  will  add  to  its  educational  value.  Groos  thinks 
that  absolute  non-interference,  non-direction  and  non-stimula- 
tion of  children's  play  is  not  only  unfortunate  but  unnatural, 
for  in  both  animal  and  human  life  parents  are  for  a  time  the 
natural  playmates  of  their  offspring.*  A  little  interest  in  and 
quiet  direction  of  boys'  plots  may  often  divert  their  energies 
from  wrong  actions  into  more  harmless  channels. 

Manual  training  is,  no  doubt,  productive  of  moral  good.  It 
not  only  gives  an  outlet  for  physical  energy,  but  also  joy  in 
productive  activity.  It  should  create  a  love  for  work  which  in 
itself  is  of  great  cathartic  value.  Vice,  intemperance  and  crime 
are  generally  the  products  of  laziness  and  contempt  for  hard 
work.  Regular  and  appropriate  work  is  the  great  antidote 
for  the  growth  of  bad  habits.  A  great  deal  of  our  athletic  and 
sporting  efforts  could  more  profitably  be  turned  into  useful 
channels. 

To  the  man  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits  nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  to  take  '*  a  day  off"  and  go  to  the  river,  or 
forest  or  hillside  to  fish,  to  hunt,  to  camp  out  and  live  in  the 
primitive  way  of  our  ancestors.  Exercise  is  thus  given  to 
lower  brain  paths  and  complete  rest  to  the  higher.  The  indi- 
vidual is  refreshed,  and  he  returns  to  his  labor  with  renewed 
zeal  and  energy.  But  in  such  recreations  the  cathartic  effect 
is  lost  if  they  are  persisted  in  to  the  neglect  of  duty.  Instead 
of  satisfying  an  occasional  need  it  develops  the  professional 
sport. 

Nature  study  is  a  practical  application  of  catharsis  in  giving 
opportunity  for  healthy  instincts  to  express  themselves.  '*  God 
made  the  country,"  and  designed  it  as  the  great  school  for  the 

*  Play  of  Man.    Translated  by  E.  L.  Baldwin,  p.  403. 
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development  of  children.  Childhood,  especially  in  our  large 
cities,  has  been  robbed  of  its  rightful  heritage  in  a  far  truer 
sense  than  has  ever  the  American  Indian.  Children  have  been 
forced  from  contact  with  nature  to  play  on  the  house  tops,  or  in 
a  few  square  feet  of  backyard »  or  in  the  crowded  and  dirty 
street.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  vice  and  crime  increase? 

Take  the  child  "back  to  nature.*'  Let  him  enjoy  its  con- 
tact as  did  his  ancestors  of  old.  Let  his  instincts  find 
healthy  exercise  as  he  searches  out  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
learns  to  love  the  flowers  and  'the  trees,  the  squirrels  and  the 
birds.  In  this  way  children  become  observers.  In  this  way 
they  will  be  more  able  to  re-live  the  simple  and  primitive  life, 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  complex  life  of  to-day. 

Music  has  great  power  to  dispel  the  harmful  instincts  that 
arise.  I  have  found  no  better  discussion  of  its  value  than  that 
given  by  A.  J.  Gantvoort  in  the  reports  of  the  various  meetings 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  A  boy,  while  passing 
through  certain  places  in  the  dark,  calms  his  fears  by  whistling. 
Music,  in  the  midst  of  battle  drives  away  fear,  and  urges  the 
soldier  on  in  the  face  of  death.  It  will  calm  the  angry  child 
more  quickly  than  harsh  words.  It  quited  the  evil  spirit  of 
Saul  of  old.  Luther  was  wont  to  say  that  where  music  was, 
devils  would  flee  away.  It  drives  sorrow  and  melancholy  from 
the  heart.  Nothing  soothes  the  fear  of  death,  or  the  doubts  of 
the  life  beyond,  as  does  an  appropriate  song.  Music  is  finding 
a  deserved  place  in  our  school  curricula.  Not  simply  the 
principles  should  be  taught,  but  proper  sentiment,  which  can 
only  come  by  the  student's  feeling  the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  sings.  Patriotism  and  moral  virtues  have  no  greater  agent 
than  that  of  song. 

The  value  of  mythology,  history  and  literature  has  been 
much  discussed  of  late  years.  Though  slow  in  gaining 
recognition,  these  subjects  now  form  a  very  important  part  of 
most  school  curricula.  The  Herbartians,  in  particular,  have 
made  much  use  of  them  in  their  Culture  Epochs. 

While  there  are  many  who  still  oppose  the  teaching  of  mjrth 
to  children,  its  value  can  be  little  questioned.  The  fact  that  the 
myth  is  common  to  all  tribes  of  men  on  the  earth  shows  that  it 
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satisfies  a  universal  instinct.  Through  it  the  most  primitive 
instincts  of  man  find  relief  and  satisfying  food.  The  healthy 
and  natural  child  delights  in  the  creations  of  its  own  fancy. 
What  if  they  are  not  true?  We  all  like  to  indulge  in  ideals 
that  carry  us  away  from  the  hard  realities  of  life.  The  content 
of  myth  and  of  children's  fancies  are  things  quite  different  from 
the  deliberate  falsehood  that  is  told  to  escape  punishment  or  to 
gain  something  by  deceit.  Colonel  Parker,  who  so  earnestly 
defended  the  value  of  the  myth,  believed  that  a  right  teaching 
of  it  is  necessary  to  the  foundation  of  faith  in  a  future  life  and 
of  all  spiritual  growth.* 

In  the  study  of  history  the  application  of  the  catharsis  theory 
finds  many  illustrations.  History  truly  is  a  stage  that  abounds 
in  tragedy.  Here,  as  W.  T.  Harris  says,  *•  We  learn  the  les- 
son of  the  deed  which  we  see  others  perform.  Without  making 
the  experience  we  see  others  make  it.  The  experience  of  the 
past  thus  becomes  ours  vicariously."  f 

A  broad  view  of  history  will  show  the  final  triumph  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice.  A  complete  story  of  Benedict  Arnold 
or  Aaron  Burr  would  lead  to  greater  patriotism.  True  pictures 
of  erring  and  suffering  humanity  will  free  the  spectators  of 
many  evil  tendencies.  If  children  under  the  direction  of  the 
proper  person  could  be  taken  to  see  many  forms  of  wickedness, 
and  the  evil  results,  it  would  do  much  to  instill  in  their  minds 
resolutions  to  lead  moral  lives.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the 
exciting  and  one-sided  pictures  of  the  ten-cent  yellow-back. 
The  story  of  Jesse  James  has  no  doubt  caused  many  a  boy  to 
desire  the  life  of  an  outlaw.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher 
the  story  could  be  used  to  good  effect. 

In  literature  we  have  the  greatest  field  of  material  by  which 
emotions  can  be  aroused  only  to  be  more  satisfactorily  calmed. 
Thanatopsis  in  its  opening  increases  the  fear  and  thought  of 
death,  but  its  magnificent  close  calms  the  fearful  heart  and 
nerves  it  up  for  the  greatest  of  terrors  to  man.  The  great 
poet  has  experienced  deep  emotions  of  the  soul.  He  has  also 
grasped  the  higher  meanings  of  life,  which  give  him  peace  and 

*  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  p.  8. 
t  N.  E.  A.  Report,  1898,  p.  396. 
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courage.  Through  the  poem  or  the  novel  he  expresses  his 
feelings  in  a  way  so  beautiful  and  charming  that  we  follow  him 
with  delight,  enter  into  his  experiences  in  a  vicarious  way,  and 
realize  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  outcome  which  he  did. 
Our  literature  is  rich  in  examples  suited  to  every  period  of 
child  life. 

The  few  examples  which  have  been  given  do  not  complete  the 
list  of  means  whereby  the  principle  of  catharsis  may  find  appli- 
cation. These  are,  perhaps,  broader  applications  than  Aristotle 
had  intended.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  facts  of  modern 
psychology  and  biology  not  only  corroborate  the  truth  of  Aris- 
totle's theory  but  warrant  us  in  drawing  these  other  conclusions. 

Vox   Clamantis 

MAISIB    B.    WHITING 

The  ice-bound  wilderness  awakes  to  hear 
Thy  lusty  call,  O  prophet  of  the  spring, 
Brave  wind  of  March ;  the  woods  and  rivers  sing 

Of  life  and  freedom  in  the  quickening  year. 

As  the  outworn  leaves  fly  to  their  mouldy  bier, 
Swept  by  thy  breath,  so  winnow  my  soul  and  fling 
Each  evil  thought  afar,  where  caves  of  ocean  sing 

With  thy  approach  and  waves  grow  gray  with  fear. 

The  forest  is  thine  organ ;  beneath  the  sweep 
Of  thy  strong  hands  vast  psaln^s  of  worship  rise, 
Sweet  in  their  joy  and  hope  of  fairer  days. 

I  would  be  even  so.    Too  long  I  weep 
Over  dead  griefs ;  under  thy  gentler  skies 
My  soul  shall  also  lift  her  vpice  in  praise. 

Manchester,  Mass. 


Productive  Scholarship  in  Normal  Schools 

FRBDBRICK  G.  BONSBR,  STATft  NORBfAL   SCHOOL,  MACOMB,  ILL. 

{HE  term  productive  scholarship  is  used  advisedly. 
There  are  hot  a  few  who  maintain  that  this  term 
is  wholly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  work  actu- 
ally accomplished  or  legitimately  undertaken  by 
the  teacher  in  the  Normal  School.  To  these, 
productive  scholarship  has  come  to  have  a  tech- 
nical significance,  the  addition  of  facts  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge  through  pro- 
longed research  under  a  distinctive  university  r^f^me^  implying 
extensive  laboratories  and  libraries,  and  adequate  daily  time  for 
intensive  application  and  extensive  experimentation  or  colla- 
tion. In  this  type  of  research,  interest  is  in  facts  as  facts:  In- 
vestigations upon  the  relation  of  facts  to  life,  the  bearing  of 
facts  upon  human  interests,  have  been  pursued  with  pleasure 
and  success  by  a  very  few  only  who  might  claim  profound 
scholarship  in  any  of  the  established  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
when  others  have  entered  into  such  investigations,  even  though 
the  foundation  for  the  work  may  have  been  broad,  and  the 
results  worthy,  valuable  and  fundamental,  recognition  of  their 
work  as  contributions  of  scholarship  has  been  extremely  slow. 
But  I  wish  to  urge  that  relations  are  a  part  of  knowledge,  and 
that  he  who  discovers  relationships  of  facts  to  life,  of  the  bear- 
ings of  subject-matter  upon  human  interest  and  conduct,  is  as 
much  to  be  regarded  a  productive  scholar  as  he  who  adds  one 
or  more  items  to  subject-matter  itself.  As  Professor  Cattell 
well  said  in  his  recent  St.  Louis  address  before  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  "Control  of  the  physical 
world  is  secondary  to.  the  control  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
men."  One  of  the  most  profoundly  significant  tendencies  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  vital  relationships 
between  the  facts  of  pure  science  and  their  possibilities  in  the 
control  of  human  conduct. 
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The  application  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  study  of  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy,  and  their  development  upon  a  thor- 
oughly evolutionary  basis,  have  made  recent  progress  in  these 
sciences  truly  remarkable.  Yet,  the  great  number  of  vital 
problems  confronting  us  in  education,  the  appearance  of  crying 
needs  faster  than  educational  science  can  provide  for  their  solu- 
tion, impress  upon  us  that  far  more  remains  to  be  accomplished 
than  the  past  has  contributed.  Almost  from  its  inception,  the 
normal  school  has  been  under  indictment,  and  all  the  counts 
are  not  yet  canceled.  Less  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  a  paper  on  '<The  Passing  of  the  Normal 
School. •*  College  and  university  teaching  are  proverbially 
unpedagogic.  The  subjects  of  study  all  move  on  apace. 
Year  by  year  they  grow  in  number  as  well  as  in  content,  and 
in  this  very  growth  they  multiply  the  problems  of  pedagogy, 
both  general  and  special.  Problems  in  pedagogy  are  essen- 
tially problems  in  relationships,  relationships  between  the  needs 
of  the  unfolding  life  of  the  individual  and  the  subject-matter 
constituting  the  food  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  devel- 
oping life,  relationships  between  the  child  and  its  environment, 
between  the  individual  and  the  world.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  great  open  field  of  child  study,  on  the  other  the  growing 
curriculum  of  the  school.  To  organize,  fievelop  and  present 
the  latter  in  harmony  with  the  nature  and  needs  revealed  by 
the  former,  and  to  develop  teaching  ability  to  apply,  in  our 
public  schools  and  our  homes,  the  principles  discovered,  is  the 
raison  cCetre  of  both  the  normal  school  or  normal  college, 
and  the  department  of  pedagogy  in  the  college  or  university. 
That  these  problems  are  among  the  most  profound  and  signifi- 
cant which  can  claim  the  attention  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, must  force  itself  upon  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the 
matter  seriously.  Is  not  the  discovery  of  these  vital  relation- 
ships worthy  the  name  productive  scholarship? 

That  we  may  best  consider  the  possibilities  of  constructive 
investigation  work  in  the  normal  school,  let  us  see  what  pres- 
ent conditions  indicate.  At  the  outset,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  both  scholarship  and  professional  training  are  necessary 
to  this  type  of  research  work.     It  is  to  be  admitted  with  regret 
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that,  in  t)ie  past,  the  personnel  of  normal  school  faculties  has 
not  been  without  vital  shortcomings  in  one  or  both  of  these  in 
many  instances.  But  conditions  are  rapidly  changing,  and 
men  and  women  who  have  thorough  scholarship  and  profes- 
sional training  are  devoting  their  lives  to  normal  school  work. 
In  many  normal  schools  an  amount  of  work  has  been  imposed 
which  almost  or  quite  exhausts  the  teacher's  capacity.  In 
many  cases,  normal  schools  have  been  dominated  by  an  auto- 
cratic and  unprogressive  executive.  Recognition  and  promo- 
tion of  normal  school  men  have  been  slow.  It  is  not  surprising, 
under  such  conditions,  that  many  of  the  better  teachers  have 
fossilized,  and  that  many  normal  schools  have  become  dor- 
mant and  static  as  to  their  professional  status.  But  not  all 
teachers  have  fossilized.  Well  trained  in  the  method  of  con- 
structive investigation,  fired  by  the  zeal  of  youthful  ambition, 
entering  the  field  for  a  career,  many  teachers  have  taken  up 
the  work  of  the  normal  school,  fully  alive  to  its  needs,  and  in- 
spired by  its  opportunities.  Finding  themselves  tied  to  the 
duties  of  the  classroom  so  strenuously  that  they  have  no  leisure 
in  which  to  solve  the  great  problems  staring  them  in  the  face, 
they  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  situation,  and  attacked 
the  problems  through  the  work  of  the  classroom  itself.  And, 
in  my  judgment,  constructive  research  wock  by  the  teacher,  as 
a  teacher,  has  a  legitimate  claim  to  authoritativeness  only 
when  pursued  in  close  correlation  with  his  most  vital  teaching 
interest. 

The  number  who  are  now  attempting  such  work  is  many  fold 
greater  than  ever  before.  Much  of  the  accomplished  work  has 
been  produced  in  printed  form.  While  the  value  or  extent  of 
such  service  cannot  be  at  all  accurately  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  publication,  it  is  still  a  very  significant  index  of  tendencies 
in  the  direction  of  investigation  work  in  the  normal  school* 
Inquiry  has  shown  that  the  normal  schools  are  doing  much  to 
remove  the  indictment  of  such  long  standing.  I  have  received 
statements  recently  from  fifty-nine  of  the  most  representative 
state  normal  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  the  work  published  by  members  of  their  respective  faculties. 
Of  these  fifty-nine  schools,  all  but  eight  report  published  works 
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of  some  kind.  Thirty  report  books,  texts  in  almost  every  case, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  subjects  found  in  American  curric- 
ula. Pamphlets,  embracing  outlines  and  special  studies  on 
individual  problems,  are  .reported  by  twenty  schools ;  and  thirty- 
five  of  the  fifty-nine  have  contributed  numerous  articles  to  edu- 
cational magazines.  While  a  considerable  number  of  the  papers 
cannot  be  regarded  as  productive  of  permanent  worth,  many  of 
them  are  the  result  of  intensive  and  scholarly  study,  pursued  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  containing  contributions  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  elementary  education. 

That  the  prevailing  attitude  of  normal  school  principals  toward 
productive  study  by  normal  school  teachers  might  be  ascer- 
tained, the  principals  of  the  schools  above  referred  to  were 
asked  whether  they  approved  the  prosecution  of  some  line  of 
investigation  closely  correlated  with  their  regular  work  by  the 
respective  members  of  their  faculties.  Of  the  fifty-nine  princi- 
pals, three  gave  a  decided  negative,  the  answer  of  one  is  equiv- 
ocal, and  fifty-five  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.  The  replies  of 
a  number  are  significant  in  their  bearing,  and  are  quoted  as 
showing  how  widely  is  recognized  the  necessity  of  growth  in 
the  successful  teacher:  "Yes — as  for  the  sake  of  its  whole- 
some reaction  on  the  normal  work."  **Yes,  if  the  work  is 
likely  to  lead  to  better  teaching."  **  Decidedly  in  favor  of  it. 
Without  such  opportunities,  teachers  are  almost  forced  to 
degenerate."  *'  Yes,  a  teacher  to  be  successful  in  his  own  work 
must  be  a  student,  an  original  worker  along  the  lines  he 
teaches."  "  It  is  the  ideal  condition  if  funds  allowed  enough 
teachers  to  make  work  light."  "  Yes.  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  have  any  one  on  the  faculty  who  was  not  thoroughly  capable 
of  such  work,  or  who  was  so  low  in  his  profession  as  not  to  be 
interested  in  doing  it."  **  I  do  if  they  first  have  good  general 
scholarship.  It  is  the  only  sensible  view."  **I  encourage  it 
because  it  conduces  to  proficiency  in  the  classroom." 

Certain  dangers  or  apprehensions  are  also  indicated  :  "  Yes, 
though  it  is  such  an  interesting  avocation  that  it  often  turns  the 
teacher  away  from  his  real  work  with  students."  *'No.  Teachers 
who  have  undertaken  such  work,  without  exception,  have 
given  less  valuable  service  to  the  normal  school,  whatever 
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may  have  been  their  value  to  the  cause  at  large.*'  *' Yes,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  very  rare  case  where  a  good  teacher  can  find  time 
enough  to  be  a  really  good  author."  **  Would  favor  it  if  they 
could  have  time  for  it  without  doing  poor  teaching.  I  would 
hate  to  Have  the  teaching  run  down  to  some  college  and  uni- 
versity ideals."  I  think  all  of  these  objectionable  features  may 
be  removed  by  seeing  more  clearly  the  valid  place  and  charac- 
ter of  legitimate  research  work  in  the  normal  school.  I  should, 
in  no  case,  advocate  any  line  of  research  by  the  normal  school 
teacher  foreign  to  his  most  vital  teaching  interests  unless  he  hs^ve 
an  abundance  of  leisure.  Such  work  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  avocation,  but  as  an  integral  element  in  one's  vocation,  an 
essential  means  of  progress.  Every  department  of  the  normal 
school  is  flooded  with  problems  intimately  associated  with  its 
everyday  work.  In  too  many  normal  schools,  the  problems 
of  relationship  between  subjects  of  study  and  their  application 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  child  are  relegated  almost 
wholly  to  the  training  school  and  to  a  so-called  professional 
department. 

I  hold  this  to  be  a  vital  error  in  the  realization  of  the  normal 
school's  purpose,  ^very  department  must  contribute  to  the 
professional  development  of  the  student.  Every  subject  of  study 
has  its  own  peculiar  psychology,  and  upon  this  basis  its  own 
peculiar  phases  of  pedagogical  application.  Because  of  the 
necessity  of  a  broad  foundation  in  subject-matter,  because  of  a 
need  of  maturity  of  judgment  and  general  development,  and, 
because  of  a  need  of  intimate  acquaintance,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  general  psychology  of  child  development,  the 
professional  study  of  any  special  subject  should  form  the  final 
consideration  of  that  subject  in  its  own  department.  The  obser- 
vation, application  and  testing  of  principles  in  the  training 
school  should  form  an  integral  part  of  this  professional  training 
and  study.  It  is  only  when  the  several  departments  of  the 
normal  school  work  in  the  closest  co-opera.tion  and  the  most 
vital  interdependence  that  the  normal  school  rises  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  mission  and  appreciates  most  fully  its  opportunities. 
Each  special  department  then  becomes  aware  of  the  great  prob- 
lems confronting  it.     The  teacher  of  geography,  alive  to  his 
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obligations,  cannot  observe  closely  the  work  of  the  grades  in 
his  subject  for  any  length  of  time  and  not  see  that  the  most 
profound  attention  is  demanded  by  the  diflSculties  in  adapting 
the  subject-matter  to  the  child's  needs  and  capacity,  in  arranging 
the  material  in  a  really  psychological  sequence,  in  securing 
proper  emphasis  as  governed  by  relative  values,  in  making  the 
work  extensive  enough  to  assure  geographical  knowledge  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  to-day,  and  at  the  same  time  inten- 
sive' enough  to  serve  as  a  study  of  maximum  developmental 
worth  in  the  evolution  of  the  child  mind — that  these  and  many 
other  problems  vital  to  his  subject  must  receive  the  most  careful 
and  considerate  attention  before  the  most  efficient  and  pedagogic 
work  is  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  study. 

In  the  department  of  mathematics  the  problems  yet  unsolved 
are  numerous  and  important.  It  takes  but  little  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  number  work  in  the  grades  to  impress  the  fact 
that,  in  many  respects,  the  practical  work  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  psychology  of  number,  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
waste  in  time  and  energy  as  the  work  is  usually  developed, 
that  the  subject  is  isolated  in  a  large  measure  and  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  real  needs  of  life,  that  interest  is  often  misplaced 
and  misdirected,  that  arrested  development  is  fostered,  and  bad 
habits  of  study  and  practice  are  cultivated — all  these  and  many 
more  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  concretely  presented  by  the 
work  in  the  grades,  and  they  can  be  remedied  only  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  departments  most  vitally  concerned, 
through  planning  and  testing,  through  the  wise  application  of 
the  experimental  method.  In  manual  training  we  have  many 
problems  whose  only  solution  is  through  the  evaluation  of  actual 
practice.  The  highest  educative  value  of  manual  training  as 
a  school  subject  will  be  realized  most  fully,  only  when  the 
grades  become  the  testing  laboratory  of  the  principles  of  manual 
activity  as  worked  out  through  inductive  investigation  in  the 
motor  phases  of  child  development.  Correlation,  sequence  of 
work,  motives  involved,  interests  cultivated,  and  other  problems 
quite  as  important,  can  be  solved  by  those  only  who  make  the 
child's  interest,  development  and  highest  welfare  the  keynote 
of  their  practical  work.     In  drawing,  modeling,  picture  study 
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and  the  history  of  art  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
bringing  the  work  up  to  the  cultural  and  disciplinary  efficiency 
they  inherently  possess  when  pedagogically  developed.  No 
adequate  treatment  exists  on  the  study  of  pictures  for  children. 
Selection  and  sequence  in  picture  study  and  in  the  history  of 
art  through  the  study  of  masterpieces  are  as  important  as  are 
selection  and  sequence  in  the  study  of  literature.  Material 
offered  to  children  in  the  grades  in  art  study  is  often  in  viola- 
tion of  every  law  of  child  development.  For  music  and  the 
history  of  music  the  same  may  be  said.  Results  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  time  'spent,  neither  quantitatively  nor 
qualitatively. 

A  new  era  in  the  study  of  music  has  begun,  or, is  about  to 
begin,  in  the  elementary  school.  That  experiment  counts  for 
much,  that  the  same  great  principles  in  the  historical  study  of 
all  other  subjects  apply  equally  pedagogic  in  Ihe  history  of 
music,  was  most  profoundly  impressed  upon  me  the  other 
Friday  afternoon.  For  one  hour  the  children  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  sat  with  the  tenseness  of  childish  interest 
as  their  teacher  skillfully  told  them  the  story  of  Parsifal,  and 
an  accompanist  of  feeling  aa  well  as  technical  excellence  played 
occasional  motives  from  the  score  in  their  proper  settings.  It 
was  an  experiment  entered  into  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
with  a  profound  hope.  The  children  had  been  studying  the 
stories  of  Sir  Galahad  and  Sir  Launfal,  and  this,  with  Christ- 
mas the  following  Sunday,  fixed,  the  occasion.  The  children 
appreciated  the  story,  and  they  appreciated  and  felt  the  music. 
The  hope  was  realized.  Music  shall  be  taught  through  its 
masterpieces  in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  the  conservatories. 
Parsifal  is  possibly  a  dangerous  and  extreme  illustration  for 
grade  experimentation.  But  when  it  succeeds  so  splendidly, 
we  are  filled  with  hope  for  those  productions  more  appropriate 
to  child  nature  and  child  interest.  From  Wagner,  the  Ring 
of  the  Nibelungs  and  the  Master-Singers  of  Nuremburg,  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  Magic  Flute  and  others 
of  the  mystic,  fantastic  journeys  to  fairyland  of  Mozart — these 
and  all  the  other  great  possibilities  will,  when  tested  and 
evaluated,  furnish  material  in  music  study  as  valuable  as  the 
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masterpieces  of  literature  in  the  study  of  English.  The  order 
of  development  of  interest  of  children  in  music  study  is  an  open 
field  and  an  inviting  one.  For  the  study  of  music  of  most 
worth  to  teachers,  the  music  supervisor  must  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  supervisors  of  training  in  the  grades,  and  both 
must  attack  the  problem  from  the  child's  view  point  and  progress 
in  its  solution  by  the  experimental  method. 

But  need  I  enumerate  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  with 
some  of  the  problems  of  each  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  presence  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  nature  study  in 
securing  harmony  between  the  actual  work  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  child — in  English,  in  taking  the  interest  and 
capacity  of  the  child  rather  than  that  of  the  adult  as  the  basis 
of  selection  and  teaching  of  subject-matter,  in  developing  the 
ability  to  teach  the  correct  use  and  the  appreciation  of  spoken 
and  written  English,  rather  than  to  attempt  a  study  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  English  in  the  grades — in  history,  the  need  of  vital- 
izing the  work  with  the  spirit  of  its  usefulness,  its  power,  its 
moral  significance  for  the  present,  its  development  as  an  evolu- 
tion rather  than  a  chronological  sequence  of  isolated  events 
belonging  to  an  unrelated  past?  All  these  but  emphasize  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the  point  of  view  in  the 
academic  study  of  a  subject,  and  its  professional  study.  Fol- 
lowing the  academic  study  of  each  subject,  the  logical  organi- 
zation of  its  content,  preparation  for  teaching  that  subject 
necessitates  a  study  of  its  psychology,*  its  bearings  upon  human 
life,  its  place  in  the  enrichment  of  the  child's  experience,  its 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  child's  larger  self.  But  a 
mere  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  these  vital  relationships  between  the  subject-matter  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  life  interests  and  ideals  of  the  child. 
Further  discovery,  organization  and  development  of  these 
relationships  will  constitute  productive  contributions  whose 
significance  for  human  welfare  is  not  inferior  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  micro-organism,  or  the  invention  of  a  new  mechanical 
device. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  most  vital  problems  of  the   normal 
school  to-day  are  the  problema  of  each  of  its  several  depart- 
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ments  with  the  child's  development  as  the  focal  point  of  all. 
A  career  awaits  the  teacher  of  every  branch  of  the  curriculum 
who  will  consistently  enter  into  fhe  professional  development 
of  his  special  subject.  Thorough  academic  training,  and  a 
broady  general  knowledge  of  psychology  and  child  develop- 
menty  of  educational  history,  of  current  pedagogic  theory  and 
practice,  and  of  contemporary  social  and  sociological  ideals  are 
essential  prerequisites  of  this  type  of  investigation,  prereq- 
uisites which  may  be  reasonably  demanded  for  eligibility  to 
any  normal  school  position.  The  highest  purpose  of  the  nor- 
mal school  is  reached  only  through  those  teachers  who  have  a 
living,  professional  interest  in  their  special  subjects,  teachers 
who  attempt  to  psychologize  their  subject-matter,  whose  pro- 
fessional work  centers  upon  the  mental  reaction  of  the  pupil, 
and  not  so  much  upon  the  architecture  of  the  subject-matter 
itself.  Investigation  work  cannot  wisely  be  separated  from 
immediate  teaching  interests-  As  such  work  becomes  remote 
from  the  regularly  pursued  work  of  the  teacher,  in  just  so  far 
will  the  values  of  results  be  remote  from  his  teaching  interests. 
Legitimate  research  work  by  the  teacher  promotes  his  teach- 
ing efficiency.  It  has  also  been  ^observed  by  Commissioner 
Draper,  of  New  York,  that  **  The  best  teachers  are  likely  to 
be  the  best  searchers.'^  In  investigation  in  problems  of  peda- 
gogics, this  is  emphatically  true.  But  the  investigator  must  be 
a  broad  gauge  teacher,  as  has  been  emphasised  above.  One 
of  the  most  regrettable  features  of  our  normal  school  life  in  the 
past  has  been  the  narrowness  and  self-satisfied  indifference  of 
many  normal  school  teachers.  There  are  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, traceable  to  some  great  broadening  influence  which  finds 
fertile  soil  in  the  responsive  ambition  of  one  or  more  teachers 
in  a  given  school.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  normal 
school  at  Normal,  Illinois,  which  Charles  De  Garmo  believes 
to  have  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Philosophy  Club, 
established  by  George  P.  Brown,  in  Bloomington,  a  short  way 
from  Normal,  two  decades  ago.  **  Many  of  the  faculty 
became  membiers  of  the  club,"  he  says.  *'  It  brought  into  the 
school  an  element  that  had  always  been  lacking.  It  roused  the 
whole  faculty  out  of  the  dogmatic  slumber  of  which  I   have 
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spoken.  Its  effects  was  immediate  and  permanent  on  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  and  students."  While  the  spirit  born 
"of  this  attitude  may  not  have  been  very  largely  responsible  for 
it,  it  is  at  least  a  suggestive  coincidence,  that  since  its  birth  the 
names  of  John  W.  Cook,  Frank  and  Charles  McMurry, 
Charles  De  Garmo  and  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  all  sometime  teachers 
in  this  school,  have  become  known  throughout  our  country 
because  of  their  large  contributions  to  pedagogic  progress. 
Almost  a  decade  ago.  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone  voiced  this  senti- 
ment of  progressiveness  before  the  normal  school  department 
of  the  National  Association.  <*  An  institution's  board  of  con- 
trol can  do  no  more  effective  service  for  its  students  than  to 
make  it  easy  for  every  teacher  to  carry  on  related  studies  for 
himself  parallel  with  his  teaching.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  as  has 
been  said,  that '  only  investigators  can  be  or  are  great  teach- 
ers.' .  .  .  Before  applying  for  admission  to  any  normal 
school,  a  young  teacher  has  a  right  to  ask :  What  are  the 
instructors  doing  for  themselves  and  their  profession?  What 
are  they  contributing  to  pedagogical  insights?  Are  they 
informed  as  to  what  is  doing  in  the  profession  elsewhere?  Are 
they  moving  along  and  upward,  and  do  they  carry  their  classes 
with  them  ?  If  their  own  lives  are  becoming  daily  and  yearly 
richer,  their  teaching  will  probably  show  a  corresponding 
improvement,  and  the  students  will  profit  by  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  the  leadership." 

It  is  not  infrequently  charged  that  normal  school  graduates 
seem  to  lack  ambition  and  cease  to  grow  on  entering  the  actual 
field  of  their  work.  Growth  subsequent  to  graduation  cannot 
be  assured  unless  the  preparation  for  that  growth  is  established 
in  the  normal  school  itself. ,  In  any  of  the  problems  taken  up 
by  the  departmental  teacher  the  student  teacher  or  observer 
may  not  only  aid  materially  in  their  solution,  but  will,  thereby, 
develop  a  knowledge  of  the  method,  an  enthusiasm  in  the  line 
of  study,  a  spirit  of  initiative,  an  added  efficiency  as  a  teacher, 
and  a  love  for  his  work  that  cannot  fail  to  bear  fruit  in  future 
progressiveness.  My  own  experience  with  students  and  teachers 
leads  me  to  affirm  without  hesitation  that  that  teacher  who  has 
had  training  in  the  systematic  and  methodic  attack  of  problems 
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consistent  with  his  ability  and  environment  is  markedly  superior 
in  fostering  the  growth  and  development  of  children  to  that  one 
who  has  not. 

The  great  need  is  the  study  of  the  child  and  the  study  of  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  from  the  child's  view  point.  Before 
the  classics,  in  literature,  in  art  or  in  music  come  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum value  in  the  grades,  they  must  be  organized  and  presented 
from  the  basis  of  the  child's  plane  of  interest,  capacity  and 
appreciation ;  history  must  be  seen  in  true,  pedagogic  perspec- 
tive ;  number  work  must  be  stripped  of  its  traditional  pretense 
to  superior  pan-psychic  disciplinary  power,  and  its  content, 
both  in  kind  and  quantity,  must  be  arranged  in  harmony 
with  the  child's  interest  and  ^  capacity  and  with  contemporary 
needs  ;  geography  must  become  a  study  of  topographic,  physi- 
ographic, industrial,  commercial  and  political  features  of  the 
earth  as  related  to  the  life  interests  of  humanity  as  they  now 
are  and  as  they  have  developed.  All  the  subjects  of  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  must  be  thus  quickened  with  the  spirit  of 
interest,  adapted  to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  developing 
child,  and  evaluated  in  harmony  with  contemporary  life  and 
culture.  And  all  these  problems  belong  legitimately  to  the 
normal  school  as  the  exponent  of  the  best  and  most  progressive 
thought  in  elementary  education.  Next  year  a  Middle  Western 
university  hopes  to  secure  control  of  a  ward  school  of  eight 
grades  and  a  high  school  of  the  system  of  the  city  of  its  loca- 
tion as  schools  of  observation  and  practice.  If  such  a  plan 
comprehends  the  full  development  of  a  school  of  education,  or 
of  a  combined  normal  school  and  normal  college,  with  super- 
visors of  grade  work  and  a  director  of  practice  who  are  experts 
in  elementary  education,  a  successful  attack  and  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  of  elementary  education  may  be  accom- 
plished. But,  if  I  judge  rightly,  much  will  have  to  be  done 
in  developing  a  proper  attitude  and  interest  in  the  university 
student.  His  interests  in  subject-matter  are  intensive  and  con- 
suming. The  problems  of  the  elementary  school  are  too  remote 
to  be  of  the  necessary  vital  interest  to  their  adequate  solution. 
He  cannot  realize  fully  the  situation.  He  cannot  appreciate 
the  need  of  the  intimate,  prolonged  and  intensive  observation 
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and  study  of  the  children  themselves  in  their  reactions  to' sub- 
ject-matter and  other  environing  elements.  While  a  few  of  the 
university  studies  in  elementary  education  have  contributed 
much  to  progress,  until  the  university  makes  its  department  of 
pedagogy  a  real  school  of  education,  with  appropriate  equip- 
ment and  specialization  in  teaching  force,  the  problems  of 
elementary  education  belong  legitimately  to  the  normal  school. 
As  was  emphasized  in  the  beginning,  most  of  the  problems 
of  the  elementary  school  are  problems  m  relationships.  These 
relationships  are  vital  to  the  whole  school  system.  Their  solu- 
tion demands  the  most  profound  application.  They  are  vitally 
connected  with  the  daily  work  of  the  departmental  and  training 
teachers  in  the  normal  school.  In  their  solution  the  closest 
co-operation  is  essential.  Prosecuted  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
work  in  the  normal  school  itself,  using  the  training  school  and 
normal  classes  as  the  equipment  of  the  necessary  experimental 
and  testing  laboratories,  with  the  highest  development  of  the 
child  and  the  most  efficient  co-operation  of  the  teacher  always 
the  major  motive,  such  investigation  work  will  lead  to  the 
realization  of  that  constructive  growth  and  higher  development 
of  the  normal  school  which  will  mark  the  fulfillment  of  its  true 
mission.  Every  department  of  the  normal  school  is  pleading 
for  the  productive  scholar,  the  man  or  woman  who  realizes  the 
great  gulf  between  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  life  of  the  child , 
and  who  has  ability,  training  and  ambition  to  bridge  that  gulf. 
No  department  of  educational  work  in  this  country  offers  greater 
opportunity  for  a  career  of  usefulness,  progressiveness  and  pro- 
ductiveness than  the  normal  school.  The  last  count  in  the 
indictment  of  the  normal  school  will  not  be  canceled  until  its 
teachers  awake  to  a  full  and  responsive  consciousness  of  these 
great  obligations  and  opportunities. 


The  Wind-Built  Hills 

HSNRY  CHADWICK,  MALDBN,  MASS. 

I  APE  COD — no,  not  an  attractive  name,  certainly  ; 
but  one  might  as  well  try  to  erase  "Frog  Pond** 
from  the  map  of  Boston,  or  "Battery"  from  that 
of  New  York,  as  to  call  our  famous  beckoning 
sand  bar  anything  else  than  "  Cape  Cod."  Names 
are  forgotten  as  soon  as  one  sees  the  long,  white 
line  of  land  gleaming  on  the  horizon,  and  a  charm 
as  of  a  new  country  holds  the  imagination.  One 
waits  with  impatience  for  the  steamer  to  round  Long  Point  and 
enter  the  harbor  of  Provincetown.  z 

Truly,  it  is  a  strange  little  berg,  this  Provincetown,  but 
almost  immediately  there  comes  to  the  stranger  the  fascination 
of  its  single  crooked  street,  its  huddled  houses,  and  the  long 
wharves  that  reach  far  out  into  the  sand-encircled  harbor. 

This  capital  of  the  Cape  is  a  place  of  uncommon  interest  in 
the  study  of  old  towns  along  our  Massachusetts  coast ;  and  the 
lives  of  its  people  that  usually  fade,  forgotten,  over  the  horizon 
of  unwritten  romance,  furnish  numberless  instances  of  pictur- 
esque suffering  and  heroic  endeavor. 

Thoreau,  in  writing  of  Provincetown,  says,  •*  It  is  worth  the 
while  to  talk  with  one  whom  his  neighbors  address  as  *  Cap- 
tain.'"  This  statement  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  1855. 
Your  gray  and  stoop-shouldered  old  man,  with  his  creaseless 
trousers,  black  shirt,  and  clay  pipe,  can  probably  tell  you  good 
stories  without  resorting  to  his  imagination.  Do  not,  however, 
be  in  haste  to  be  touched  by  his  apparent  pov.erty,  for  more 
likely  than  not  he  has  a  son  in  college,  one  the  master  of  a 
fisherman,  and  perhaps  a  daughter  finishing  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory. 

Before  retiring  at  night  you  look  out  over  the  harbor  at  the 
lanterns  marking  the  anchored  boats,  and  search  the  distant 
darkness  for  the  friendly  flashes  of  the  coast  lights  that  stand 
guard  on  the  outside  of  the  Cape.     Upon  rising  in  the  morn- 
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ing  one  first  looks  for  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  scans  the 
harbor  carefully  to  ascertain  what  craft  have  arrived  or  de- 
parted since  sunset.  ^  Thus  he  unconsciously  becomes  one  with 
Provincetown. 

It  was  the  writer's  pleasure  to  spend  several  September  days 
here,  idling  about  the  wharves,  fishing  in  the  harbor,  and 
roaming  among  the  sand  hills. 

Gloucester  has  its  downs  and  its  sea-defying  ledges,  its 
Mother  Ann,  and  Eastern  Point;  Marblehead,  its  quaint  old 
houses,  its  lane-like  streets,  and  its  tiny  harbor ;  but  Province- 
town  has  its  toy  Sahara.  Lighthouses,  life-saving  stations, 
salt  fish,  etc.,  all,  command  interest,  but  the  desert  woos  and 
wins  with  its  strange  power. 

One  morning  I  left  the  town  by  a  narrow  side  street  that 
gave  good  footing  for  a  few  rods,  but  soon  degenerated  into  a 
sand  road.  One  so  called  is  not  a  road  at  all,  but  merely  two 
parallel  V-shaped  tracks  with  a  chain  of  dents  between.  Each 
vehicle  that  passes  changes  the  tracks,  and  each  horse  stamps 
his  own  dents,  both  obliterating  the  trail  of*  those  that  went 
before. 

I  had  to  win  my  sand  legs  as  the  sailor  does  his  sea  legs, 
for  the  walking  was  very  troublesome  until  I  learned  to  step  in 
the  horses'  hoof  prints.  But  soon  the  town  was  lost  behind  a 
white  hill,  the  untrailed  places  called  as  of  old,  and  I  left  the 
road  to  seek  the  genius  of  the  desert. 

A  desert  indeed  it  looked,  for  verily  here  seemed  sand 
enough  for  Father  Time  to  measure  man's  destiny  from  gen- 
esis through  eternity.  The  old  gentleman  might  nod  and  nod 
again,  for  he  would  never  be  called  upon  to  reverse  his  hour- 
glass. And  yet,  is  it  a  desert?  Close  by  rose  a  low  hill  on 
whose  sides  was  a  pine  grove,  but  the  trees  were  only  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  had  flat  tops.  Starved  and  sparsely 
leaved  they  were,  struggling  with  the  poverty  of  the  sand,  and 
telling  by  their  grotesquely  twisted  limbs  mute  tales  of  torture 
inflicted  by  the  winter  gales.  But  even  here  I  obtained  a  good 
view  of  several  catbirds,  whose  slate-colored  bodies  were  as 
sleek,  and  whose  voices  as  lusty  as  those  of  their  brothers,  my 
friends  of  Middlesex.     There  was  a  familiar  flash  of  blue  and 
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white,  and  a  plump  kingfisher  flew  away,  leaving  behind  his 
trail  of  guttural  staccato  notes. 

Everywhere  were  irregular  low  hills  and  valleys  of  sand, 
that  gleamed  dazzlingly  white  in  the  distance,  except  where 
relieved  by  the  broken  fringes  and  patches  of  long,  coarse 
grass,  that  act  in  a  measure  as  an  anchor  for  the  unstable  soil. 

The  sand  grains  are  in  most  cases  white,  and  apparently  of 
quartz;  but  mixed  among  them  are  black,  brown  and  re^ 
particles,  causing  the  landscape  after  a  rain  to  take  on  reddish 
tones.  Plum  Island  is  like  the  Cape  in  this  respect,  and  prob- 
ably the  two  are  of  one  geological  origin. 

As  I  wandered  among  the  sand  dunes,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
imagine  myself  lost  in  a  great  waste,  an  Eastern  desert,  per- 
chance. So  perfect  is  the  deception  that  one  would  not  feel 
surprised  at  the  approach  of  a  camel  train  or  an  Arab  horse- 
man. Could  it  be  that  beyond  the  glaring  sky  line  would  be 
found  the  pyramids  and  the  sphinx? 

In  truth  I  was  standing  only  in  a  shallow,  cup-shaped  valley, 
having  steep  sides  packed  as  hard  as  if  the  sand  had  been 
forced  into  place  under  great  pressure.  This  valley  was 
marked  by  trails  that  led  some  distance  up  the  sides,  and  then 
stopped  abruptly.  They  were  like  parentheses  placed  alter- 
nately, end  to  end,  and  formed  graceful  sinuous  chains.  I 
looked  for  the  traveler  and  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
a  snake  struggling  to  climb  the  steep  wall  of  his  prison.  He 
was  brown  with  black  spots.  As  I  approached  he  coiled, 
raised  his  head  threateningly,  swelled  his  neck,  and  hissed 
his  hate  for  mankind.  Moved  1>y  old  Adam,  however,  I  poked 
him  gently  with  my  walking  stick.  He  would  not  strike,  so  I 
ceased  teasing  him,  and  soon  he  loosed  his  coils,  and  started 
off,  moving  with  stubborn  slowness  even  when  I  tried  to  drive 
him.  He  was  an  uncanny  creature,  and  taken  with  his  sur- 
roundings suggested  Egypt  and  the  asp  of  Cleopatra.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  he  was  a  sand  adder,  whose  sting  could  pro- 
duce an  uncomfortable,  but  not  fatal  wound. 

I  climbed  from  this  valley  only  to  gaze  upon  more  hills,  with 
smooth,  round  tops,  and  thinly  grassed  sides.  Now  the  sand 
was  as  hard  as  a  floor,  now  loose  and  shoe-filling. 
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Here  and  there  among  the  grassy  stretches  were  round  holes > 
a  trifle  larger  than  a  lead  pencil.  They  were  too  large  for  ant 
houses,  and  too  small  for  the  adder's  home.  I  plucked  a  long 
grass  blade,  and  sounded  for  the  bottom  of  one ;  then  as  the 
proprietor  made  no  sign  I  examined  his  abode.  The  sand  was 
heaped  slightly  around  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  and  was  held 
together  by  a  web-like  substance  that  clung  tenaciously  to  each 
grain.  The  hole  itself  was  lined  with  the  same  soft  material, 
making  a  comparatively  firm  wall.  As  I  moved  away  the 
tenant  appeared,  dodging  among  the  grasses.  He  was  only 
a  fat,  gray  spider,  his  species  unknown  to  me. 

Ants  were  plenty,  and  their  little  doorways  dotted  the  sur- 
face of  the  desert.  They,  too,  fastened  their  front  yards  in 
place  by  some  adhesive  substance  to  guard  their  homes  from 
the  gale's  relentless  god.  These  ants  were  of  the  small  red 
variety  so  common  in  our  driveways. 

Grasshoppers  were  numerous,  and  a  few  crickets  scuttled 
about.  One  could  not  help  wondering  what  happened  to  all 
these  tiny  creatures  when  the  storms  were  loosed.  Can  the 
ant  and  the  spider  protect  the  entrances  to  their  holes  against 
t^e  clouds  of  fine  sand  that  blow  about  like  snow?  Where 
can  the  cricket  creep,  or  the  little  green  hopper  hide? 

Even  in  this  apparently  unsuggestive  waste,  Nature,  feminine 
like,  gives  the  answer  to  one  prying  question,  only  to  tease  by 
another  problem,  the  solution  of  which  lies  in  the  study  of  all 
her  moods. 

A  light,  steady  breeze  sets  the  smaller  grains  of  sand  in 
motion,  and  if  you  pause  to  listen  you  can  hear  the  swish  of 
these  grains,  like  sleet  blowing  over  smooth  ice,  and  a  delicate 
pattering  where  they  strike  the  myriad  grass  blades.  Strong 
gales  force  the  grass  to  lie  flat,  and  I  frequently  came  upon 
small  clumps  that  had  left  beautiful  impressions  traced  on  the 
sand,  just  as  a  partridge  leaves  the  symmetrical  imprint  of  his 
wings  on  snow,  as  he  rises  to  flight  after  resting  or  feeding. 

A  single  blade  may  often  be  found  that  has  marked  an  almost 
complete  circle  with  its  tip,  and  within  the  space  thus  defined 
are  seen  several  concentric  rings  where  the  rough  edge  of  the 
grass  has  ploughed  tiny  furrows. 
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Although  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  are  suggested  by 
the  silence,  the  deceptive  distances,  and  the  unconquered 
sands,  still  one  is  not  allowed  to  forget  for  any  length  of  time 
that  he  is  in  New  England. 

Here  are  the  stunted  pines  that  remind  one  of  other  striving 
dwarfs  near  the  tree  line  on  Mount  Washington,  while  along 
the  side&of  the  roads  grow  in  profusion  the  rabbit-foot  clover, 
immortelle,  cockleburr,  seaside  goldenrod  and  carpet  weed, 
spreading  its  flat  little  mats.  In  one  low,,,  wet  valley  I  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  large  area  of  cat-tails,  each  plush-pointed 
spear  as  straight  and  well-developed  as  those  of  my  boyhood's 
memory. 

It  was  restful,  after  walking  across  a  level  of  monotonous 
sand,  to  round  the  side  of  one  of  the  many  wind-built  hills 
and  come  upon  a  wild  cranberry  bog. 

The  green,  crisp  plants  nestled  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
berries,  bearing  the  first  blush  of  maturity,  looked  like  little 
translucent  glass  balls,  so  bright  was  their  new  bloom.  What 
saucy,  cheerful  sprite  teaches  the  cranberry  its  tart  tactics  in 
this  forbidding  region  ? 

I  picked  a  handful  of  the  glistening  fruit,  but  after  it  had 
traveled  in  my  pocket  awhile,  the  ethereal  bloom  degenerated 
to  a  common  grocery-store  gloss;  so  I  ate  it  to  quench  my 
thirst. 

I  crossed  a  valley,  wondering  what  new  shapes  of  sand 
would  surprise  me  beyond  the  next  hill.  I  stood  upon  its 
crest,  and  lo  I  the  ancient  ocean,  blue,  vast  and  unconquerable. 
A  few  sails  shone  in  the  high  light  of  the  September  sun,  and 
an  ocean  liner  unfurled  its  slender  flag  of  smoke  on  the  hor- 
izon— a  mote  in  the  clear  eye  of  the  day. 

Sand,  sky  and  sea,  and  silence  save  for  the  deep  note  of  a 
distant  whistling  buoy,  and  the  musical  beat  of  the  surf  tuned 
to  the  mighty  rhythm  of  the  sea's  unfinished  symphony. 
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JAMKS  HUGH  HARRIS,  DIRECTOR  OF  ORAMBIAR  ORADK8, 

MI14NRAPOLI8,  MINN. 

|0  one  who  is  observant  of  the  ''  signs  of  the  timest" 
.^educationally  speaking,  it  is  neither  difficult  nor 
dangerous  to  venture  upon  a  forecast  of  at  least 
some  phases  of  public  school  education  in  the 
days  to  come.  Whether  these  *^days  to  come" 
are  near  or  remote  may  not  be  so  easy  to  answer, 
but  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  so 
remote  as  many  suspect.  Indeed,  here  and  there 
we  see  evidence  that  the  **  days  to  come'*  are  days  that  have 
already  come,  and  while  these  signs  may  be  few  and  scattering, 
yet  they  are  the  delicate  tracings  of  the  •*  rosy-fingered  Dawn," 
which  surely  heralds  the  approach  of  day.  The  principle  of 
evolution  is  at  work  in  education,  as  elsewhere ;  and  slowly, 
even  at  times  painfully,  we  are  sloughing  off  this  and  that  use- 
less feature  of  our  educational  system,  and  substituting  therefor 
the  more  socially  serviceable  factor.  We  are  throwing  our 
conventional  scheme  into  the  crucible  of  a  keenly  scientific 
criticism,  and  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place  are  not 
always  such  as  our  medieval  conservative  would  expect.  The 
educational  literature  of  the  day  is  alive  with  the  new  thought. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  some  book  is  issued  from  the  press 
which  reveals  the  activity  of  men's  minds  upon  this  all-absorb- 
ing theme.  Never  before  were  the  problems  of  education  re- 
ceiving the  attention  from  the  larger  magazines  that  they  have 
received  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Never  before  were  so 
many  scientific  investigations  being  carried  on  in  the  field  of 
education.  Never  before  has  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  child  been  so  much  a  subject  of  expert  study. 

EDUCATION  A  TECHNICAL  MATTER 

Naturally  there  are  three  aspects  under  which  the  problems 
of  education  are  discussed — physical,  mental  and  moral ;  and 
while  these  divisions  are  as  old  as  the  question  of  education 
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itself  they  have  taken  on  new  form  and  content  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  new  psychology  and  sociology,  and  a  closer 
approximation  to  a  real  science  of  education.  The  day  is 
rapidly  passing,  if  it  has  not  already  passed,  when  one  man's 
opinion  on  an  educational  question  is  as  good  as  another's. 
The  layman  must  venture  with  ever-increasing  timidity  into 
the  arena  of  educational  discussion. 

DYNAMIC   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

What,  then,  does  the  current  trend  of  educational  thought 
reveal  to  us  of  the  future  ?  In  the  first  place  let  us  note  what 
the  program  appears  to  be  with  reference  to  physical  educa- 
tion, under  which  we  include  all  that  pertains  to  the  growth, 
development  and  hygiene  of  the  human  organism.  Afens  sana 
in  sano  cor  fore  has  been  for  centuries  a  slogan  of  education. 
It  is  no  new  thought  that  a  sound  and  healthy  body  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct,  if  not  a  vital  essential,  to  a  sound  and  vigor- 
ous mind.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  proposition  was  only 
a  beautiful  theory.  It  is  only  recently,  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  new  psychology  ^nd  a  new  physiology,  that  the  static  ideal 
has  become  dynamic. 

It  is  comparatively  recently  that  the  close  and  intimate  de- 
pendence of  mental  activity  upon  physical  activity  has  been 
placed  upon  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  The  studies  of 
physiological  psychology  have  well-nigh  revolutionized  our 
conception  of  mind;  and  the  view  that  mind  is  an  ethereal 
abstraction,  quite  apart  from  any  vital  relation  to  the  body, 
possessed  of  a  certain  number  of  **  faculties,"  is  rapidly  mov- 
ing into  the  limbo  of  discarded  absurdities.  But  what  has 
physical  education  to  do  with  all  this?  Just  this — that  inas- 
much as  mind  has  a  physical  setting  in  the  brain  of  man,  and 
inasmuch  as  this  brain  is  dependent  for  its  strength,  virility  and 
activity  upon  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  body,  we  must,  if 
we  would  develop  the  mind  to  its  highest  possibilities,  insist 
that  the  physical  organism  be  in  as  perfect  condition  as 
possible.  / 

The  aim  of  education  is  the  highest  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  socially  efficient  creature.     To  be  socially  efficient, 
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to  bear  one's  share  of  the  world's  work,  to  render  the  worthy 
social  service  which  it  must  be  the  aim  of  every  educated  per- 
son to  render  whether  his  lot  be  humble  or  conspicuous, 
requires  that  the  bodily  machine  through  which  this  work  is 
done  be  as  efficient  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it.  For  one  thing 
the  sense  organs,  the  avenues  to  the  mind,  must  be  unimpeded 
in  their  task.  They  must  be  able  to  perform  their  various 
functions  as  conveyors  of  impressions  to  the  brain  with  as  little 
strain  or  obstruction  as  expert  knowledge  will  devise.  The 
care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth  and  vital  organs  will  be  a 
special  function  of  the  properly  organized  school  system  of  the 
future.  Careful  medical  inspection  of  children,  to  ascertain 
what,  if  any,  defects  they  may  have  along  the  lines  herein 
mentioned  will  be  one  phase  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
coming  day. 

And  this  care  of  the  physical  organism  will  extend  itself  still 
further.  It  will  concern  itself  with  the  questions^ of  food,  of 
pure  air,  of  cleanliness,  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  physical 
exercise  required  for  each  particular  stage  in  the  child's 
growth ;  it  will  reach  out  into  the  homes,  and  through  the 
influence  of  medical  and  physical  advisers,  physicians  and 
nurses ;.  it  will  seek  to  improve  the  conditions  of  living,  and  to 
render  possible  the  highest  development  of  the  physical  organ- 
ism. The  care  of  the  eyes  and  ears  will,  be  only  a  small  part 
of  the  real  medical  inspection  and  physical  education  of  the 
future. 

The  Greeks  were  wise  in  laying  such  stress  upon  gymnas- 
tics in  their  scheme  of  education.  When  we  come  to  our  own 
we  shall  surpass  them  in  this  as  in  much  else.  Gymnasiums 
and  playgrounds,  under  the  care  of  trained  directors  and 
teachers,  who  will  know  the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  and 
play  necessary  for  the  natural  and  proper  growth  of  each  child, 
will  mark  the  coming  school  system.  And  all  this,  and  more, 
will  come,  not  as  the  result  of  a  narrowly  individualistic  con- 
ception of  the  function  of  education,  but  when  communities  and 
states  grasp  the  broader  conception  of  education  as  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  agency  for  the  security  and  progress 
of  the  state  and  society.     When  any  considerable  number  of 
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people  in  any  community  really  get  hold  of  this  conception, 
the  things  that  are  forecast  here  will  come  quickly  and  easily 
enough. 

INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION 

On  the  intellectual  side  one  can  only  roughly  sketch  what 
appears  to  be  the  program  of  the  futtire.  The  motor  side  of 
education  will  doubtless  receive  more  emphasis  as  against  a 
traditional  sensory  type.  Manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  industrial  work  will  occupy  an  ever-enlarging  place  in  our 
scheme  of  education.  The  hand  in  education  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived its  full  recognition.  Trade  and  industrial  schools  will 
be  established  in  our  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  centers, 
and  the  opportunities  for  a  technical  trade  instruction  will  be 
widely  extended.  The  problem  of  vocational  schools  is  already 
on  us,  and  is  unquestionably  the  *'  livest"  movement  in  educa- 
tion to-day.  It  is  not  hazardous  to  say  that  the  next  decade  will 
see  the  most  striking  extension  of  educational  activities  ^long 
the  line  of  vocational  schools.  The  desire  has  arisen  or  is 
arising.     The  satisfaction  of  the  desire  must  inevitably  follow. 

As  an  aspect  of  the  general  movement  toward  vocational 
schools,  agricultural  high  schools  will  be  established  in  dis- 
tricts where  agriculture  is  the  basic  industry.  Already  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  Congress  proposing  that  a  certain 
per  capita  tax  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural high  schools  in  farming  regions,  and  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools  in  our  large  manufacturing  cities.  The  bill  simply 
indicates  the  tendency — the  development  of  an  ideal. 

Books  will  still  hold  their  invaluable  place,  but  the  foint 
(Tapfui  will  be  somewhat  changed.  Some  subjects,  now 
studied  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  through  books,  will 
take  their  place  as  ancillary  to  other  activities  of  the  curric- 
ulum. Arithm<;tic,  for  example,  will,  in  its  applications  •  at 
least,  grow  largely  out  of  the  ne^ds  of  children  in  their  manual, 
industrial,  business  and  play  activities.  Geography  will  be- 
come more  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  subject,  adjusting 
itself  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  child  as  he  emerges  into 
the  world  of  active  life.  Physiology  and  hygiene  will  mean 
not    merely  information    about    bones,   muscles    and    bodily 
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organs,  but  will  ht  satisfied  only  with  a  sound  and  vigorous 
physical  organism,  and  a  healthful  environment.  Individual 
and  social  health  will  be  its  aim.  Language  will  spring  from 
the  needs  of  children  in  the  verbal  and  written  expression  of 
their  various  activities. 

Literature,  as  a  spiritual  and  cultural  force,  must  always 
occupy  a  distinct  place,  and  no  hand  activity  can  ever  be  found 
to  take  its  place,  or  play  the  noble  and  elevating  part  which  it 
is  its  peculiar  glory  to  play. 

More  careful  and  more  scientific  care  will  be  given  to  de- 
fective, delinquent  and  backward  children,  and  they  will 
receive  special  consideration  from  those  who  have  made  the 
education  and  training  of  this  type  of  children  their  particular 
study.  In  the  good  time  coming  these  less  fortunate  ones 
will  have  special  schools,  or  rooms,  with  special  teachers,  and 
a  special  curriculum.  We  shall  come  to  do  this  because  we 
shall  realize  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  society,  both  from 
an  economic  and  humanitarian  point  of  view,  to  make  such 
provision  as  will  enable  these  atypical  children  to  become 
self-supporting;  to  be  pro-social  and  productive  rather  than 
anti-social  and  unproductive.  We  shall  realize  that  it  is 
cheaper,  as  well  as  wiser,  to  prevent  rather  than  to  cure. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  also,  that  a  group-elective  system  will 
extend  its  way  downward  into  the  upper  grammar  grades ;  that 
for  those  who  are  forced  to  enter  early  into  some  bread-win- 
ning pursuit,  the  opportunity  will  be  given,  after  completing 
the  rudiments  of  a  general  education,  to  enter  immediately  into 
a  school  where  direct  vocational  training,  combined  with  essen- 
tial academic  instruction,  will  be  offered.  Not  all  boys  and 
girls  need  or  desire  the  upper-grammar-grade  course  as  it  is 
at  present  generally  organized ;  for  others  it  is  well  adapted  to 
their  future  course.  Differentiation,  according  to  need,  should 
consequently  mark  the  curriculum  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  grade. 

Social  serviceableness  and  the  needs  of  the  child  will  become 
more  and  more  the  criteria  for  judging  the  worth  of  any  par- 
ticular subject,  and  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  it  should 
receive. 


? 
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OF   MORAL   EDUCATION 

• 

The  problem  of  moral  education  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  either  of  the  others,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  more 
hazardous  to  forecast  its  future.  That  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  a  more  effective  moral  training  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 
Just  how  this  moral  training  is  to  be  effected  is,  however,  so 
unsettled  a  problem  that  one  is  quite  perplexed  as  to  just  what 
form  the  solution  will  take. 

There  are  so  many  divided  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
training  the  morals  of  children.  One  school  of  thinkers  is  con- 
tent to  leave  it  as  it  is,  a  by-product  of  the  physical  and  mental 
training.  Another  school  would  have  religious  instruction  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  Another  school  would 
bar  religious  instruction,  but  would  have  moral  instruction, 
divorced  from  religious  sanction.  Recently  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  church  collaborate  with  the  school  in  providing 
the  needed  moral  and  religious  training.  According  to  this 
plan,  the  school  will  give  up  to  the  church  one  half  day  a 
week,  at  which  time  the  children  in  any  particular  school  will 
be  sent  to  some  church  which  the  parents  shall  designate,  there 
to  receive  instruction  in  religion  and  morals  at  the  hands  of  the 
clergyman.  Those  parents  who  do  not  wish  their  children  to 
receive  such  instruction,  are  not,  of  course,  Required  to  send 
them.  Such  children  may  .remain  at  school  and  engage  in 
school  pursuits. 

This  plan  seems  to  offer  a  fairly  reasonable  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  will  at  least  be  placed 
on  trial.  Perhaps  we  can  hope  for  nothing  better  until  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  morals  to  religion,  or  religion  to 
morals,  is  scientifically  and  finally  settled.  And  that  time  may 
never  come  I 

If  we  were  all  agreed  that  religion  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  a  moral  life,  we  could  very  quickly  settle  the  question  of 
moral  education.  Or,  if  we  were  all  agreed  that  morality  did 
not  require  the  religious  sanction,  we  could  then,  too,  quickly 
agree  on  a  scheme  of  moral  education.  But  as  it  is,  we  are 
hopelessly  at  sea,  and  for  fear  that  our  children  may  become 
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moral  by  the  wrong  method,  we  prefer  that  they  be  unmoral, 
or  even  immoral. 

Social  efficiency  means  moral  worth  as  well  as  physical 
strength  and  intellectual  acumen.  Indeed,  of  the  three,  it  is 
far  the  more  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  of  society. 
Social  service  is  above  all  else  moral,  not  only  negatively 
moral  but  positively  moral.  And  we  shall  never  attain  the 
ideal  of  social  education  until  we  provide  as  adequately  for 
effective  moral  training  as  for  mental  and  physical.  How  that 
is  to  be  accomplished  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
the  educational  future. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  by  no  means  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  education  of  to-morrow  have  been  forecasted. 
Many  of  the  things  referred  to  in  this  article  are  already  actu- 
alities; others  are  already  in  the  vestibule,  and  will  be  with  us 
presently.  Some  are  farther  distant,  and  it  may  be  a  year,  a 
decade,  even  more,  before  we  shall  find  them  realized.  But, 
they  are  all  coming ! 


Jl, 


Walt  Whitman 

NORMAN     C.   SCHLICHTBR 

Great  mass  of  shaggy  rock 
And  mountain  boulders  rough, 

With  here  and  there 

A  jewel  rare, — 
A  match  for  fairest,  filmiest  silken  stuff. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


How  Far  Shall  the  Llective  Privilege  be 

ILxtended  ? 

CHARLES   O.  DKNNYi  DRAKS  UNrVERSITYi  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


HE  subject  of  electives,  in  its  different  phases,  is 

Tone  of  the  most  vital  issues  before  educators  at 
the  present  time.  According  to  Dean  Wright, 
of  Yale,  the  growth  of  the  idea  is  faintly  trace- 
able for  a  century.  As  an  active  issue,  however, 
it  dates  back  to  the  seventies,  when  a  few  prom- 
inent institutions  made^  it  the  dominant  principle 
in  the  construction  of  their  curricula,  while  with- 
in the  past  decade  the  principle  has  received  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  educators,  and  in  different  forms  and  degrees 
has  found  its  way  into  practically  all  schools  and  colleges  of 
any  prominence  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  movement 
has  now  reached  the  stage  where  the  discussion  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  limitations.  Thoughtful  people  everywhere  are  real- 
izing the  need  of  some  consensus  of  action  which  shall  guard 
against  the  evils  of  absolutely  desultory  courses,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  all  possible  elasticity  consistent  with  sound 
scholarship. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  such  a  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  freedom  should  become  a  stampede,  and  break  over  all 
barriers.  Conditions  in  our  new  country  are  particularly  favor- 
able to  such  a  consequence.  The  development  of  our  political 
institutions  has  been  characterized  by  an  effort  to  break  away 
completely  from  the  conservatism  of  the  old  world.  Reveling 
in  this  new-found  freedom,  and  breaking  so  entirely  with  the 
accumulated  experience  of  preceding  generations,  we  hive 
suffered  evils  to  spring  up  from  which  our  body  polUic  is  suf- 
fering, and  a  proper  readjustment  is  engaging  the  most  serious 
thought  of  our  statesmen.  In  such  movements  toward  free- 
dom, the  inevitable  tendency  is  not  to  stop  and  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  or  that  restraint  that  convention  of  the  past  has 
thrown  about  us,  but  to  throw  off  all.     Indeed,  a  point  is  reached 
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where  the  mere  fact  that  an  institution  bears  the  marks  of  age  is 
sufficient  ground  for  its  rejection,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
new  and  untried. 

Our  American  institutions  are  based  upon  the  theory  that 
every  man  is  a  king.  This  is  very  well,  but  there  is  one  draw- 
back. A  great  many  of  these  monarchs  have  not  had  the  train- 
ing in  king-craft  necessary  to  make  them  wise  rulers ;  hence, 
the  need  of  convention,  of  the  united  wisdom  and  experience 
of  competent  persons  to  formulate  a  constitution  that  shall 
guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  even  the  least  favored  indi- 
vidual -against  misrule. 

These  considerations  will  help  us  to  approach  a  study  of  the 
conditions  with  respect  to  freedom  in  election.  The  movement 
has  passed  through  a  period  of  the  widest  expansion  in  the  past 
dozen  years.  Not  only  has  every  college  faculty  availed  itself 
of  the  privilege  of  working  out  its  peculiar  ideal  as  to  a  course 
of  study,  but  each  local  community  and  high  school  principal 
as  well ;  nor  have  the  school  director  and  taxpayer  failed  to 
exercise  a  potent  influence  in  prescribing  the  intellectual  pab- 
ulum that  should  be  administered  to  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Some  of  these  doctors  have  been  experienced,  competent  and 
wise.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  some  of  them  have  been 
otherwise.  Certainly  this  is  freedom  run  riot,  and  the  result- 
ing chaos  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  an  evil,  calling  for  the  most 
careful  diagnosis  and  administration  of  remedies. 

Other  countries  are  studying  and  adopting  educational  reform 
measures,  but  the  conditions  are  different.  In  Germany  the 
Realgymnasien  meet  the  new  demands  incident  to  the  expan- 
sion of  learning.  But  the  course  of  study  is  not,  as  here, 
thrown  open  to  the  experimentation  of  every  tyro  who  is  ambi- 
tious to  distinguish  himself  by  his  innovations,  and  who  has 
perhaps  himself  never  had  the  advantages  of  either  college  or 
pedagogical  training.  Instead,  a  body  of  educational  experts, 
headed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  prepares  the  program 
with  the  utmost  care  for  the  nine-year  course  corresponding  to 
our  high  school  and  college. 

Of  course,  in  this  country  no  such  authoritative  dictum  is 
possible.      If  the  question  of  creating  such  a  tribunal  were 
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submitted  to  us,  we  should  probably  register  a  majority  vote  in 
favor  of  continuing  our  freedom,  even  though  it  has  its  attendant 
evils.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  question  of  working  out 
a  satisfactory  solution  must  rest  largely  with  the  college.  The 
problem  concerns  both  secondary  school  and  college,  and,  in  a 
measure,  is  coming  to  involve  the  professional  school. 

The  college  and  high  school  interests  are  closely  bound  to- 
gether. The  college  recruits  the  teaching  force  of  the  high 
school,  and,  in  turn,  receives  its  recruits  from  the  high  school. 
The  high  school  teacher  and  principal  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  college  in  preserving  proper  educational  standards. 
They  are  the  educ^ational  experts  of  the  local  community,  but 
their  ideas  are  likely  to  be  in  advanced  of  their  constituents,  who 
demand  results  too  immediate,  and  have  less  appreciation  of 
permanent  educational  values.  They  find  in  the  college  a 
powerful  ally,  therefore,  in  their  effort  to  keep  the  school 
from  being  dragged  down  to  commercial  levels.  The  talk 
about  high  school  teachers  resenting  college  dictation  is 
largely  manufactured  b|c..^e  newspaper  correspondents,  in 
their  well-known  zeal  to  furnish  interesting  reading.  It  is  true 
that  a  few  high  school  people  occasionally  get  a  notion  that 
the  college  men  are  too  remote  from  the  practical  needs  of  the 
world,  and  so  a  little  conservative,  but  as  a  body,  they  wel- 
come the  aid  and  prestige  of  the  college  in  preserving  rational 
standards. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  colleges,  we  find  they  present  rather 
wide  divergence  in  the  solutions  they  offer  to  the  problem,  and 
these  divergences  apply  to  entrance  conditions  as  well  as  to 
college  courses.  The  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Each  college  faculty  is  itself  divided  in  sentiment, 
the  teachers  in  the  humanistic  studies  being  inclined  to  con- 
servatism, while  the  science  teachers  quite  generally  have  been 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  their  newly  developed  subjects  that 
they  have  demanded  nothing  short  of  a  complete  overthrow  of 
the  old  r^gimi.  The  subdivision  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  has  introduced  into  college  faculties  a  vastly  increased 
number  of  science  teachers.  These  have  been  aggressive,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  trained  in  schools  of  technology,  in 
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an  atmosphere  where  the  humanities  do  not  flourish.  Further- 
more, the  newness  of  their  subjects,  and  their  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  advancement  of 
scientific  discoveries  has  immediate  connection  with  the  material 
welfare  of  the  community,  have  given  them  a  powerful  pres- 
tige, captivating  the  minds  of  students,  parents  and  the  public 
in  general.  A  quick  response  has  been  given  to  the  demand 
for  elaborate  and  costly  material  equipment  for  teaching  the 
sciences,  and  everything  has  been  done  to  place  these  subjects 
in  the  foreground.  At  our  great  universities,  vast  piles  of 
buildings  are  erected  for  these  materialistic  studies,  whereas, 
the  humanities  remain  content  with  their  modest  classrooms. 

Under  such  conditions,  a  reaction  on  courses  of  study  was 
inevitable.  Science  was  credited  with  all  our  material  ad- 
vancement, and  the  public  did  not  stop  to  ask  the  question. 
What  will  the  study  of  this  particular  subject  contribute  -as  a 
factor  in  a  liberal  training  such  as  will  enable  one  best  to  meet 
the  universal  demands  upon  the  individual  under  our  complex 
conditions  ?  The  student's  choice  of  studies  has  too  often  been 
unduly  influenced  by  prospective  commercial  utility,  so  that 
the  spirit  of  the  professional  school  and  school  of  technology 
dominates.  This  is  not  saying  that  culture  and  utility  may  not 
be  combined  in  a  study,  but  the  spirit  in  which  a  study  is  taken, 
or  which  gives  it  a  place  in  a  course  of  study,  is  important. 

As  a  result  of  the  onslaught  of  the  newer  studies,  the  older 
subjects  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Theology  and  ethics  have 
been  relegated  ;  philosophy,  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  has  been 
banished  from  the  requirements  everywhere ;  mathematics  has 
been  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  ancient  languages  have  for  the 
first  time  been  challenged,  and  asked  to  justify  the  dignified 
position  they  have  so  long  held. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  any  one  who  would  favor  a  return 
to  the  old-time,  inflexible  curriculum.  The  conservative  wing 
has  welcomed  the  new  subjects,  and  has  granted  them  un- 
questioned recognition  as  fast  as  they  were  sufiiciently  devel- 
oped, and  could  be  presented  in  a  way  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  real  question  is  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  humanities,  which  the  conservatives  still  claim  should 
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constitute  the  core  about  which  the  course  should  be  built,  on 
the  theory  that  the  college  stands,  first  of  all,  for  liberal  culture, 
in  its  true  etymological  sense;  viz.,  the  education  appropriate 
for  a  «•  liber,"  a  freeman  in  the  community.  As  Professor 
MUnsterburg  puts  it,  there  are  certain  common  experiences 
which  come  alike  to  every  man  in  the  community^ — the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  artisan,  the  clergyman  and  the 
statesman.  The  education  which  fits  a  man  for  these  common 
experiences  is  a  liberal  education. 

When  we  come  to  formulate  a  course  of  study,  the  informa- 
tional side  of  an  education  is  not  to  be  ignored,  for  the  college 
should  prepare  us  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  the  thought 
and  activities  of  man  in  his  varied  relations,  and  in  the  various 
fields  of  achievement.  But  President  Thwing  well  says  that 
education  as  an  end  is  overestimated,  while  as  a  means  to 
power  it  is  vastly  underestimated. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  a  course  that  shall  fit 
for  college,  the  following  conditions  are  to  be  met : — 

First,  It  must  not  sacrifice  the  element  of  power  and  training 
in  the  ability  to  do  close,  consecutive  thinking. 

Second,  It  should  give  due  weight  to  the  elements  of  com- 
prehensiveness and  symmetry,  supplying  the  things  that  are 
fundamental  in  fitting  us  for  the  common  experiences  of  life. 

Third,  It  should  give  a  considerable  scope  for  choice,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  local  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

An  important  step  toward  securing  unity  of  action  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  was  taken  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  1899,  when  at  its  San  Francisco  meeting 
it  adopted  a  report  on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  The 
scheme  provides  for  certain  constants  which  every  course  must 
contain.  These  occupy  five  eighths  of  the  time,  while  three 
eighths  is  elective  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  choice 
of  these  depends  partly  on  the  college  course  for  which  prepa- 
ration is  being  made,  but  a  considerable  measure  of  entire  free- 
dom is  left  for  local,  parental  and  individual  preference.  Care* 
'  ful  provision  is  made,  of  course,  that  the  elective  studies  shall 
be  taught  and  studied  in  a  thorough-going  way. 
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The  personnel  of  the  committee  that  formulated  the  report  is 
such  as  to  insure  th^t  neither  college  influence  nor  conserva- 
tism dominated  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  exceedingly  liberal. 
And  yet  if  every  course  offered  in  every  school  in  the  land 
contained  this  minimum  of  constants,  we  would  be  measurably 
protected  against  the  weak  and  characterless  courses  pursued 
in  many  high  schools'.  The  constants  proposed  are,  4  units 
(years)  of  foreign  language  (no  language  accepted  in  less 
than  two  units),  2  units  in  mathematics,  2  in  English,  i  in  his* 
tory  and  i  in  science,  a  total  of  10  year  units.'  The  scheme 
contemplates  six  additional  units  to  complete  the  high  school 
course. 

About  the  only  requirement  in  this  program  that  is  seriously 
sinned  against  is  that  of  foreign  language,  many  communities 
feeling  called  upon  to  offer,  in  response  to  popular  demand, 
courses  with  no  language  but  the  mother  tongue.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  the  place  of  the  omitted  language  is  usually  sup- 
plied by  additional  work  in  English  of  doubtful  grade,  and  by 
a  multitude  of  subjects  lacking  sequence,  continuity  or  dis- 
ciplinary  value,  but  pursued  wholly  with  reference  to  the  end 
of  information  and  supposed  immediate  utility,  or,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  on  the  principle  of  following  the  direction  of 
least  resistance.  The  foreign  languages  and  mathematicls 
are  the  parts  of  the  course  which  afford  the  severe  test,  be- 
cause they  involve  the  power  to  do  intense  and  consecutive 
work,  where  each  lesson  for  a  series  of  years  involves  in  a 
measure  all  preceding  lessons  and  principles.  This  is  a  test 
to  which  a  certain  element  in  every  school  refuses  to  submit. 

The  recent  tendency  is  to  remove  the  pressure,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  language  requirement  is  concerned,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  number  who  will  complete  a  high  school  course. 
This  is  certainly  a  laudable  end,  if  in  attaining  it  there  were  not 
incidentally  a  lowering  of  ideals  in  the  community,  and  ulti- 
mately throughout  the  whole  country.  Many  who  would 
otherwise  take  the  severe  course  are  led  to  take  the  easier  way, 
partly  because  it  is  easier,  and  partly  because  public  sentiment 
has  come  to  endorse  such  a  course,  and  if  the  severe  course  is 
taken,  it  is  often  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  parents  and 
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friends.  With  a  large  element  in  school  and  community  ridi- 
culing the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  studies  popularly 
classed  as  useless,  a  great  deal  of  courage  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  ruris  this  gauntlet  of  sentiment,  be- 
sides deliberately  choosing  a  course  of  study  that  is  distinctly 
more  difficult. 

Eliminate  the  requirements  in  foreign  languages  and  math- 
ematics, and  the  number  completing  the  high  school  course 
will  certainly  be  greatly  augmented.  If  we  should  go  farther, 
and  eliminate  the  grammar  requirement  from  the  grades,  the 
grammar  school  would  become  immensely  more  popular,  and 
many  more  would  complete  its  course. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  mathematics  has  been  able  to  remain  so 
little  molested  during  the  period  when  the  classics  have  be.en 
80  furiously  assailed.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
friends  hi  the  classics  have  had  no  fight  against  mathematics, 
but  have  rather  regarded  them  a  welcome  ally  in  affording 
the  full  rounded  development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  iconoclastic  friends  have  needed  the  math- 
ematics for  the  successful  prosecution  of  certain  branches  of 
study  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested,  and  so  have 
wanted  them  continued  in  the  course,  while  the  public  has 
remained  under  the  delusion  that  mathematics  is  a  strictly 
utilitarian  study,  and  has  never  questioned  the  immediate 
utility  of  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry as  qualifications  for  plowing  corn,  selling  groceries  or 
running  a  political  caucus. 

In  my  early  experiences  as  a  teacher  in  the  country  schools, 
I  had  repeated  instances  of  boys  who  came  determined  to 
spend  all  their  time  on  arithmetic.  It  was  not  hard  to  induce 
them  to  make  some  concessions  toward  a  little  writing  and 
reading,  but  they  were  forced  to  enter  classes  in  grammar, 
geography  and  history  only  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from 
the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  knew  a  boy  who  ques- 
tioned the  absolute  necessity,  no  matter  how  difficult  and  blind 
it  was  to  him,  of  puzzling  his  poor  brain  over  mathematics.  A 
distinguished  educator  used  to  say  that  all  the  mathematics 
used  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  could  be  compressed  within 
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the  compass  of  twenty  pages.  And  yet,  without  passing  upon 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  regarding  the  excess  of  arith- 
metic in  the  grades,  we  find  something  like  four  years  of  higher 
mathematics  still  maintained  as  an  absolute  requirement  for 
any  coUege  degree  whatever,  either  liberal  or  technical. 

Once  let  the  public  come  to  realize  that  mathematics  has  its 
place  in  our  curricula  purely  as  a  culture  study,  and  our  math- 
ematical friends  will  be  put  quite  as  much  on  the  defensive  as 
the  classical  men  have  been  in  the  past. 

For  drill  in  close,  consecutive,  exacting  thinking,  the  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  stand  together,  with  advantages  at 
some  points  in  favor  of  the  one  side,  at  others,  in  favor  of  the 
other ;  whereas,  in  the  character  of  the  discipline,  the  advan- 
tage is  in  favor  of  the  languages.  Each,  however,  supple- 
naents  the  other,  and  both  are  needed.  The  mathematics,  in 
inculcating  exact  reasoning,  afford  an  invaluable  training  in 
the  application  of  inexorable  law,  where  one  has  present  all 
the  factors,  and  by  their  accurate  application  arrives  at  a  result 
with  absolute  certainty.  But  unfortunately,  we  are  not  able 
to  apply  the  principles  of  exact  reasoning  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  In  most  results  some  of  the  factors  are  hidden. 
Others  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  their  relative  strength 
has  to  be  estimated.  This  involves  what  we  call  probable 
reasoning,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  reasoning  that  is  required  in 
language  study,  in  common  with  the  laboratory  sciences. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  ancient  languages  have  no 
practical  value,  and  are  studied  solely  for  discipline.  But,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  English,  they  are  the  most  utilitarian 
of  all  the  subjects  pursued  in  high  school  and  college,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  to  do  directly  with  language  and  thought, 
with  interpretation  and  expression.  Chemistry  is  directly  util- 
itarian for  the  few  who  devote  their  lives  to  some  of  its  prac- 
tical applications.  Similarly,  other  subjects  are  of  immediate 
utility  within  narrow  circles.  To  the  average  man  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  family  history  of  the  polliwog  is  less  valuable  than 
that  of  the  human  family.  A  liberal  education,  so  far  as  util- 
ities are  concerned,  should  have  to  do  with  that  which  touches 
the  common  experience  of  us  all,  and  this  applies  in  a  super- 
lative degree  to  language  study. 
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The  value  of  language  study  for  purposes  of  etymology  and 
nomenclature  is  generally  conceded.  But  the  fact  is  not  so 
well  appreciated  that  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  language 
can  be  grasped  only  by  comparative  study.  The  study  of  any 
foreign  language  contributes  to  this,  but  an  ancient  language 
far  more  than  a  modern,  for  the  reason  that  an  antecedent  or 
parent  language  would  naturally  be  more  illumining  than  a 
parallel  language.  Another  reason  is  that  an  ancient  language 
is  more  foreign.  A  modern  language  is  so  similar  that  it  is 
taken  up  and  learned  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  we 
learned  our  own  language,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
book  and  dictionary  play  a  larger  part.  An  ancient  language, 
owing  to  its  highly  inflected  character,  we  are  compelled  to 
approach  in  an  entirely  different  way,  and  in  the  mastery  of 
its  rigid  laws  of  structure  we  are  usually  brought  for  th;  first 
time  really  to  appreciate  the  underlying  principles  of  our  own 
language,  and  of  language  in  general.  The  etymological 
value  is  greater,  also.  Words  come  to  have  an  atmosphere, 
and  one  acquires  a  feeling  for  their  value,  and  incidentally  a 
range  and  command  of  synonyms  that  nothing  else  gives. 

Power  of  interpretation  and  expression  is  now  being  recog- 
nized as  the  most  urgent  demand  upon  the  secondary  school 
and  college.  The  demands  of  the  college  upon  the  high  school 
have  been  everywhere  met  by  additional  years  of  English  and 
better  methods  of  instruction.  But  foreign  language,  in  par- 
ticular Latin,  must  be  relied  upon  as  an  indispensable  ally. 
Every  sentence  studied  and  recited  in  Latin,  if  properly  taught, 
is  an  exacting  drill  in  both  interpretation  and  expression,  and 
this  alone,  though  the  least  appreciated  of  its  advantages,  vin- 
dicates its  claim  to  stand  side  by  side  with  English  in  its  close 
relation  to  the  demands  of  everyday  life. 

There  is  the  additional  consideration  that  the  student  of  the 
classic  languages  is  dealing  with  the  life  and  thought,  the 
history  and  religion,  the  literature  and  art  of  a  people  by  whom 
the  world  has  been  mightily  modified.  For  this  reason  they 
take  rank  with  the  other  humanistic  studies. 

An  incalculable  advantage,  which  the  highly  inflected 
languages  share  with  mathematics,  as  disciplinary  studies,  is 
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in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  can  gauge  his  results  with  absolute 
certainty.  A  bright  boy  cannot  cover  up  a  failure  in  prepara- 
tion by  a  clever  turn  in  the  topic  under  discussion,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  other  subjects. 

The  language  question  has  been  discussed  in  this  paper  at 
what  may  seem  disproportionate  length,  because  this  has  been, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  the  storm  center  in  the  controversy. 
It  is  about  the  only  point  where  there  is  radical  disagreement. 
Indeed,  even  here  the  doctors  all  agree  that  the  medicine  is 
good  for  the  boy,  but  some  maintain  that  he  should  not  be 
made  to  take  it  if  he  does  not  like  the  taste. 

The  trend  in  college  circles  thus  far  has  been  decidedly 
toward  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies.  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  at  the  present  time,  however,  to  provide  very  careful 
restrictions  against  the  absolutely  desultory  choice  of  studies, 
such  as  is  possible  at  Harvard  and  Cornell.  These  restrictions 
take  different  forms  at  dilfferent  institutions.  The  group  system 
has  come  into  great  favor,  and  on  the  whole  offers  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  question.  It  is  attractive  to  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  provides  a  means  of  meeting  the  three  requisites 
in  a  course  of  study.  For  in  the  first  place,  each  group  is 
made  to  contain  the  set  of  constants  which  the  college  regards 
indispensable  to  a  liberal  education.  Secondly,  each  group 
contains  a  set  of  closely  related  studies  calling  for  an  amount 
and  intensity  of  application  sufficient  to  insure  a  substantial 
training  and  to  ground  the  student  fairly  well  in  a  given  field 
of  study,  thus  furnishing  at  once  a  basis  for  future  study  and 
an  impulse  toward  keeping  the  student  habit  after  graduation. 
Thirdly,  it  provides  the  maximum  of  privilege  in  election,  for 
the  student  regards  the  election  of  the  group  as  great  a  privilege 
almost  as  the  choice  of  individual  studies,  while  instead  of 
being  encouraged  to  dissipation  of  energy,  he  is  moored  to  a 
definite  course  with  a  specific  goal  in  view.  Then  in  addition 
to  the  choice  of  a  group,  the  scheme  still  provides  for  a 
considerable  number  Of  free  electives. 

The  constants  should  be  of  such  character  as  to  secure  sym- 
metry and  breadth  of  culture,  and  should  provide  some  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  the  three  fields  into  which  the  various  studies 
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are  coming  to  be  grouped,  with  careful  provision  always  for 
training  in  English. 

There  is  substantial  advantage  in  postponing  the  choice  of  a 
group  till  the  sophomore  year,  as  the  reponsibility  is  thereby 
postponed  till  a  time  when  the  student  is  far  more  capable  of 
choosing  wisely.  By  requiring  the  student  to  pursue  in  the 
first  year  studies  chosen  from  the  constants  belonging  to  all 
groups,  this  postponement  would  not  really  abridge  the  elective 
privilege.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  made  easy  to  change 
groups  if  the  student  finds  he  has  not  chosen  wisely.  The 
change  will  only  involve  counting  the  required  studies  already 
taken  in  the  abandoned  group  as  free  electives  in  the  new  one. 
'  A  principle  has  been  adopted  at  Yale  that  has  the  merit  of 
securing  continuity  between  the  preparatory  school  and  college. 
The  student  is  required  in  his  freshman  year  to  choose  three  of 
his  four  studies  in  subjects  he  has  presented  for  entrance.  If 
he  presents  Greek  as  a  preparatory  subject,  he  must  continue 
it  in  the  freshman  year.  If  he  presents  solid  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  he  must  continue  his  mathematics,  and  so  with  the 
modern  language  offered. 

The  same  institution  has  a  modification  of  the  group  system 
that  has  decided  merit.  The  entire  list  of  courses  offered  is 
broadly  classified  under  three  departments,  the  first  consisting 
of  languages,  the  second  of  mathematics  and  sciences,  and  the 
third  of  philosophy  and  history.  The  student  is  required  to 
complete  two  major  and  three  minor  units  before  graduation, 
and  not  more  than  two  of  these  five  units  may  be  in  one  depart- 
ment. This  provision  compels  the  student  to  take  some  work 
in  each  department.  These  requirements  cover  only  about 
half  the  course,  leaving  the  rest  for  free  election. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  elective  question  has  a 
bearing  upon  professional  courses.  The  demand  for  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  of  preparation  for  a  profession  is  insistent,  and 
the  college  and  professional  school  must  combine  in  an  effort  to 
meet  it  wisely.  The  professional  schools  can  well  afford  to 
make  concessions,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
college  product.  Even  with  a  year  less  of  professional  training, 
the  college-trained  men  will  always  outstrip  in  the  end  the  ill- 
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trained  throng  that  make  up  the  majority  of  the  matriculates  of 

professional   schools   under   present  conditions.     But  no  real 

concession  will  be  required.     It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  agree 

upon  a  list  of  subjects  equivalent  to  a  full  year's  work  which 

can  be  given  a  place  among  the  free  electives  of  the  college, 
without  any  compromise  whatever  of  liberal  culture  ideals,  and 
which  will  be  likewise  acceptable  to  the  law  school  authorities. 
A  like  number  may  be  agreed  upon  that  will  be  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  medical  authorities  and  the  college.  This 
will  reduce  the  time  for  the  combined  courses  by  one  year. 
Furthermore,  the  college  authorities  should  give  every  possible 
encouragement  to  ambitious  students  who  are  disposed  to  sub- 
tract an  additional  year  by  completing  the  four-year  course  in 
three  years.  Many  of  the  best  students  in  every  college  are. 
already  doing  this.  Dean  Smith  states  in  his  annual  report  for 
1900,, that  at  Harvard  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  students  by 
taking  extra  courses  do  the  four  years*  work  in  three. 

The  shortening  of  the  scheduled  course  to  three  or  two  years, 
as  is  proposed  in  certain  quarters,  would  entail  an  untold  sac- 
rifice in  the  scholarship  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
legitimate,  however,  to  offer  a  premium  to  ambitious  students 
who  do  a  high  grade  of  work,  by  granting  an  exemption  from 
one  course  in  the  senior  year  to  such  as  shall  have  maiintained 
a  specified  high  average  standing  in  the  preceding  years.  No 
one  will  question  that  the  students  earning  such  exemption  are 
far  more  worthy  of  a  degree  than  those  who  complete  the  entire 
course  as  scheduled,  but  with  barely  passing  marks.  The  rule 
would  encourage  high  scholarship,  and  hence  have  positive 
value.  To  my  mind,  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  study 
should  be  eflfected  along  these  two  lines. 

The  plan  here  proposed  provides  for  securing  the  degrees  of 
the  college  and  professional  school  in  two  years  less  than 
the  scheduled  time,  without  any  sacrifice  whatever,  and  eflfec- 
tually  meets  the  demand  for  a  shortened  course. 

The  so-called  six  years'  combined  medical  course  offered  in 
several  leading  Western  schools  might  as  well  be  a  six-year 
course  in  a  medical  college,  so  far  as  the  college  side  is  con- 
cerned, as  it  entirely  defeats  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education  by 
completely  crowding  out  the  humanistic  studies.  Any  adjust- 
ment that  puts  the  person  who  has  pursued  a  liberal  course  of 
study  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  one  who  has  con- 
fined his  course  to  the  materialistic  studies,  should  be  rejected 
as  narrowing,  and  foreign  to  the  ideal  and  purpose  for  which 
the  college  stands. 


The  Imperial  Rescript  on  Education  in 

Japan* 

|T  the  early  dawn  of  our  new  era,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  was  pleased  to  proclaim  the  need  of 
seeking  knowledge  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  obedience  to  this  proclamation  the  Government 
took  necessary  measures  to  improve  social  and 
political  systems  and  institutions  after  the  most 
enlightened  models,  and  the  work  of  education 
received  the  greatest  share  of  attention.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  Meiji  (1872)  a  comprehensive  law  relating  to  the 
system  of  education  was  issued,  which  had  chiefly  in  view 
the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  modern  sciences.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  European  nations  had  been  carefully 
investigated  and  the  curricula  of  our  elementary,  middle  and 
normal  schools  were  formed  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  valuable 
additions  of  those  studies  which  had  helped  these  nations  to 
build  up  their  civilization.  Our  education  has  had  no  connec- 
tion with  religion  since  olden  times,  and  the  new  system  is  also 
entirely  free  from  any  sacerdotal  influence.  Secular  morality 
has  always  been  taught  in  the  schools  and  forms  the  distinctive 
feature  of  our  system. 

As  a  result  of  foreign  intercourse  a  phenomenal  progress  of 
new  theories,  ideas,  manners  and  customs  ensued.  The 
radical  advocates  of  the  new  rigim^  were  for  giving  up  every- 
thing native  and  for  blindly  following  all  things  foreign,  while 
their  opponents  obstinately  clung  to  the  old  systems  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  suggestion  of  improvements.  As  regards  the 
moral  system  of  the  nation,  some  would  have  it  based  on  the 
principles  of  pure  ethics,  while  others  insisted  on  having 
Confucianism,  Buddhism  or  Christianity  for  its  standard. 
Conflicting  doctrines  and  wild  views  filled  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  people  at  large  were  at  a  loss  which  to  follow.     In  such 

*Thi8  interesting  paper  was  sent  to  us  b/  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Washington,  and  is  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  place  in 
this  number  of  EbucATiON. — Thk  Editor. 
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circumstances  the  morality  taught  in  the  schools  had  no  fixed 
basis.  The  Educational  Department  at  one  time  attempted  to 
base  it  on  the  wise  sayings  and  deeds  of  the  ancients,  but  soon 
found  them  inadequate.  Thoughtful  men  regretted  this  state 
of  things  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  remedy.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty  that  the  following  historical  event  took 
place  at  the  Court. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Meiji 
(1890),  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  summoned  Count  (now 
Marquis)  Aritomo  Yamagata,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  and 
Mr.  (now  Viscount)  Akimasa  Yoshikawa,  the  then  Minister  of 
Education,  and  graciously  delivered  to  them  the  Rescript  on 
Education.  The  next  day  the  Minister  of  Education  caused  a 
copy  of  it  to  be  sent  to  every  school  in  the  empire  with  instruc- 
tions to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  to 
bear  constantly  in  mind  the  spirit  of  this  Rescript  in  the 
discharge  of  their  responsible  duties.  On  ceremohial  and  other 
suitable  occasions,  they  were  instructed  to  read  and  expound  it 
before  the  assembled  pupils. 

Thus  the  people  at  last  received  a  guidance  which  became  a 
light  for  them  to  follow  amid  the  chaos  of  theories  and  opinions, 
and  all  the. schools  in  the  empire  found  in  it  a  uniform  basis  of 
moral  teaching. 

Although  several  English  versions  of  the  Rescript  exist,  they 
have  been  found  deficient  for  conveying  the  exact  sense  of  the 
original,  of  which  a  complete  literal  version  into  any  other  lan- 
guage is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difiiculty.  Toward  the  end 
of  last  year,  the  Educational  Department,  seeing  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  translation,  convoked  a  number  of  scholars  to 
discuss  the  matter.  The  accompanying  version  is  the  result. 
The  scholars  thus  assembled  considered  their  work  by  no  means 
perfect,  as  the  difficulty  of  rendering  into  a  foreign  language  all 
the  shades  of  meaning  found  in  the  text  is  almost  insurmount- 
able ;  yet  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  all 
previous  versions.  We  now  distribute  copies  for  the  benefit  of 
those  foreigners  who  may  wish  to  know  the  principle  of  our 
moral  education. 
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Thb  Dbpartmbnt  op  Education,  Japan, 

June^  40tkyear  of  Meiji  (itfoy). 
Know  ye^  Our  subjects : — 

Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a  basis  broad 
and  everlasting  and  have  deeply  and  firmly  implanted  virtue ;  Our  sub- 
jects, ever  united  in  loyalty  and  filial  piety,  have  from  generation  to 
generation  illustrated  the  beauty  thereof.  This  is  the  glory  of  the 
fundamental  character  of  Our  Empire,  and  herein  also  lies  the  source 
of  Our  education.  Ye,  Our  subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affec- 
tionate to  your  brothers  and  sisters ;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  har- 
monious, as  friends  true ;  bear  yourselves  in  modesty  and  moderation ; 
extend  your  benevolence  to  all;  pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts, 
and  thereby  develop  intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers ; 
furthermore  advance  public  good  and  promote  common  interest; 
always  respect  the  Constitution  and  observe  the  laws ;  should  emer- 
gency arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously  to  the  State;  and  thus 
guard  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our  Imperial  Throne  coeval  with 
heaven  and  earth.  So  shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, but  render  illustrious  the  best  traditions  of  your  forefathers. 

The  Way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching  bequeathed  by  Our 
Imperial  Ancestors  to  be  observed  alike  by  Their  Descendants  and 
subjects,  infallible  for  all  ages  and  true  in  all  places.  It  is  Our  wish 
to  lay  to  heart  in  all  reverence,  in  common  with  you,  Our  subjects, 
that  we  may  all  thus  attain  to  the  same  virtue. 

The  30th  day  of  the  loth  month  of  the  a3d  year  of  Meiji. 
(Imperial  Sign  Manual.    Imperial  Seal.) 


Italian  E^ducation  and  Immigration 

MRS.  KLLBN  MAY,  WILMINGTON,  BIASS.* 

WISE  man  once  said:  *^ Investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  you  will  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  civilization  of  the  people."  But  to-day 
Italy  is  slowly  but  surely  rising  (like  the  fabled 
Phoenix  of  old)  from  the  dead  ashes  of  a  decadent 
past»  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  illit- 
eracy of  the  lower  class  shall  no  longer  be  a 
stigma  upon  her  beauty.  Prodigious  results  have 
already  been  achieved  during  the  past  thirty  years  along  com- 
mercial and  educational  lines ;  schools  and  institutions  in  every 
branch  of  industry ,  art  and  science  being  now  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  students  from 
all  walks  in  life — to  equip  them  for  whatever  occupation  they 
may  choose  to  adopt. 

Reliable  statistics  show  that  among  the  young  men  enrolled 
as  military  conscripts  in  i860,  at  least  eighty  per  cent  were 
unable  to  read  or  write ;  while  in  1905,  the  number  of  illiterate 
conscripts  had  fallen  to  thirty  per  cent.  And  again,  in  the 
former  year,  i860,  the  number  of  couples  unable  to  sign  their 
names  to  their  marriage  certificates  exceeded  eighty  per  cent, 
but  in  1905  the  number  had  dropped  to  one  third. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Prof.  Guido  Baccelli 
classes  for  the  study  of  agriculture  have  been  instituted  in  the 
public  schools;  and  his  earnest  appeal  to  the  public  brought 
him  (with  free  and  clear  titles)  more  than  five  thousand  small 
lots  of  land  to  be  used  by  the  students  enrolled,  for  experi- 
mental farming ;  and  these  embryo  farmers  have  taken  hold  of 
the  work  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  to  produce  most  encour- 
aging ^iid  satisfactory  results,  and  showing  an  industry  and 
aptitude  very  gratifying  to  those  having  this  branch  in  charge. 
They  also  show  a  commendable  pride  in  the  looks  of  the 
plots  given  them  for  practical  experiments  in  gardening  and 
agriculture. 

*  Twenty  years  resident  in  Naples,  Italy. 
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While  all  too  frequently  the  hordes  of  Italian  immigrants 
landing  upon  these  shores  are  looked  upon  with  distrust  and 
disfavor  by  Americans » the  dire  necessity  that  deprives  his  be- 
loved country  of  its  very  blood  and  sinew  is  just  as  bitterly 
deplored  by  the  educated  and  thoughtful  Italian  at  home. 

But  since  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  wise  and 
progressive  young  king,  Victor  Emanuel,  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  has  considerably  improved ;  for  realizing  the  priva- 
tion and  strenuousness  of  their  lives,  steps  are  being  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  these  tillers  of  the  soil. 
In  his  address  at  the  recent  opening  of  Parliament  in  Rome, 
Professor  Sonnini  said:  ^'In  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
peasant,  immigration  will  diminish ;  so  let  the  people  of  the 
Southern  states  find  in  the  government  the  organ  of  their 
redemption.'* 

Regarding  the  annual  exodus  of  the  agricultural  laborer 
from  his  loved  fatherland,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Balletino 
says :  *'  Italy  is,  of  i^l  the  world,  the  largest  exporter  of  manual 
labor,  which,  to  the  country  receiving  it,  is  a  score  of  incalcu- 
lable wealth — ^but  to  the  fertile  lands  waiting  to  be  cultivated  by 
the  rightful  sons  of  the  soil,  is  most  disastrous.  May  the  day 
soon  come,  when,  instead  of  the  great  steamers  leaving  our 
ports  crowded  with  immigrants,  the  Italian  flag  shall  float  over 
cargo  boats  only,  bearing  the  rich  products  of  our  beloved 
country  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 

But  alas,  as  yet,  the  old  proverb  that  *<  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,"  seems  likely  to  be  verified  in  the  tide  of 
immigrants  who  will  leave  Southern  Italy  this  year,  in  search 
of  the  bread  denied  them  by  their  own  country.  Volcanic 
eruption  still  holds  the  stricken  Calabrian  villages  ^in  its 
remorseless  grip,  leaving  destruction  and  dire  poverty  in  its 
wake ;  while  four  months  of  incessant  rain  pouring  down  upon 
the  orange  and  olive  groves  of  the  ^^  Garden  of  the  Sun,**  as 
prolific  Sicily  has  been  rightfully  named,  has  destroyed  the 
crops  of  an  entire  season,  thereby  bringing  great  financial  loss 
to  the  farmers  and  consequent  privation  and  distress  to  hundreds 
of  families.  In  view,  therefore,  of  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances the  influx  of  immigrants  will  probably  reach  its  highest 
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limit  in  the  near  futtire ;  a  veritable  tidal  wave  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  desirable  and  otherwise. 

Of  the  desirable  contingency,  little  need  be  said ;  for  as  in 
the  past,  so  in  the  future  there  will  always  be  work  for  willing 
hands  to  do;  but  among  the  other  class  will  be  found  those 
social  parasites  who,  unwilling  to  work  themselves,  prey  upon 
their  fellow-countrymen ;  and  by  threat  (or  violence)  extort 
the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  peaceful,  industrious  members  of 
the  community.  Fortunately  for  America,  these  gentlemen 
who  live  by  their  wits,  these  cavilieri  d^ Industrie  (as  they 
are  politely  called  in  Italy)  receive  but  a  cold  welcome  from 
those  of  their  own  nationality,  since  their  compatriots  look  with 
intense  disapproval  upon  their  evil  ways;  and  while  from 
loyalty  to  each  other  no  Italian  would  think  of  denouncing  one 
of  these  black  sheep,  the  delinquent  is  speedily  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  better  *^  move  on."  There  have  been  cases 
where,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  a  formidable  incumbrance 
and  perhaps  menace  to  their  personal  safety,  a  collection  has 
been  taken  up  among  the  neighbors  and  friends  hailing  from 
the  same  village  at  home,  of  sufficient  amount  to  ship  the  unde- 
sired  parasite  off  to  some  other  city,  or  even  back  to  Italy. 

Among  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States  perhaps  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Boston  is  most  generous  in  its  provision  for 
these  **  strangers  in  a  strange  land,"  who  respond  with  most 
satisfactory  alacrity  to  the  various  means  of  instruction  offered 
them.  During  the  past  few  years,  (svening  classes  for  Italian 
adults  have  been  organized  in  the  public  school  buildings, 
settlements,  missions  and  clubs,  with  more  or  less  gratifying 
results ;  but  it  would  seem  that  much  more  might  be  done  in 
the  matter  of  assisting  the  hundreds  of  Italians  ambitious  to 
acquire  the  (to  them)  difficult  English  language,  if  teachers 
well-versed  in  both  English  and  Italian  were  provided  for  the 
night  schools.  It  has  been  argued  against  this  plan,  that  a 
foreigner  learns  more  rapidly  when  his  instructor  cannot  speak 
to  him  in  his  native  language ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Italians  frequenting  the  evening 
schools  come  from  the  laboring  class,^  and  having  reached 
man's  estate  in  total  illiteracy,  find  books  quite  beyond  their 
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capacity ;  and  for  these,  graded  classes  ivith  object  lessons  and 
conversation  as  the  teaching  method  employed,  would  bring 
the  best  results  to  both  teacher  and  pupil ;  and  this  plan  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated  in  other  American  cities.  Why 
not  in  Boston  ? 

Surely  such  classes  with  native  teachers,  maintained  by  that 
most  philanthropic  city,  would  prove  of  immense  benefit  as  a 
means  of  education  to  the  mass  of  unemployed  Italians  during 
the  winter  months  by  creating  a  greater  interest  in,  and  desire 
for  study,  but  it  would  also  be  an  inestimable  boon  in  lessening 
the  necessity  of  the  saloon  as  a  social  rendezvous  with  its 
accompanying  temptations  and  myriad  evils,  for  the  many 
intelligent  young  men  in  the  North  End,  who  for  economical 
reasons  are  obliged  to  herd  together  in  the  ill-ventilated  tene- 
ment houses  of  that  congested  district;  for  there,  as  elsewhere, 
*<  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do." 


£/zamination  Questions  for  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 

Venice 


MAUD  B.    KINGSLBY 


I  •  Relate  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  Casket  Story  from  Thb 
Merchant  of  Venice  ;  the  Shylock  Story. 

2.  Explain  the  title  of  the  drama.  Comment  on  the  abundance  or 
lack  of  local  color  in  the  play. 

3.  To  which  division  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  does  The  Mer- 
chant OP  Venice  belong?  Enumerate  those  features  of  the  play 
which  entitle  it  to  be  classed  in  this  division.  Point  out  the  tragedy 
scenes  of  this  drama ;  the  pure  comedy  scenes. 

4.  Point  out  the  low  comedy  scenes  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Comment  upon  them. 

5.  What  is  th6  dramatic  value  of  the  fifth  act  in  The  Merchant 
OF  Venice  ? 

6.  Comment  on  the  great  variety  of  character  delineation  in  this 
drama,  illustrating  your  statements  by  citations  from  the  text. 

7.  Enumerate  the  principal  characters  in  the  play.  What  are  Anto- 
nio's chief  characteristics  ?  Does  the  drama  develop  any  reason  for 
this  trait? 

8.  Quote  from  the  drama  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Antonio 
is  held  in  Venice.  In  view  of  these  quotations,  explain  his  outrageous 
treatment  of  Shylock. 

9.  Enumerate  the  subordinate  characters  and  state  the  parts  played 
by  each  in  the  development  of  the  plot. 

10.  Justify  the  statement  that  '^  Gratiano  is  the  jester  of  the  piece.'' 

1 1.  Describe  the  stage  setting  of  the  Trial  Scene,  the  Casket  Scene 
and  the  Garden  Scene ;  describe  the  costumes  of  the  actors. 

12.  What  impression  does  the  device  of  the  caskets  produce  upon 
you  ?     What  do  you  think  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  Casket  Scene  ? 

13.  Describe  Portia's  suitors.  By  what  dramatic  device  is  this  de- 
scription given  to  the  reader? 

14.  Describe  in  full  the  Trial  Scene  and  the  famous  quibble  upon 
which  the  scene  turns.  Show  that  Portia  would  owe  the  safety  of 
Antonio  to  anything  rather  than  to  this  legal  quibble. 

15.  Show  that  Shylock' s  hatred  for  Antonio  is  the  **  result  of 
wounded  pride,  of  coveteousness,  and  of  national  and  religious  feel- 
ings." Show  that  he  has  strong  grounds  for  "  the  lodged  hate"  he 
bears  Antonio. 
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1 6.  Quote  the  lines  in  which  Portia,  in  the  Trial  Scene,  appeals  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Jew ;  those  in  which  she  appeals  to  his  avarice. 

17.  When  you  read  Shy  lock's  answer  in  reply  to  the  man  who  asks 
him  what  his  pound  of  forfeit  Hesh  is  good  for  (Act  III,  Sc.  i.),  does 
Portia's  appeal  to  the  Jew's  mercy  seem  reasonable  ? 

1 8.  Describe  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear  throughout  the  Trial 
Scene. 

19.  What  impression  does  Portia  intend  to  produce  by  her  delay  in 
springing  the  trap  she  has  set  for  Shylock  ? 

20.  Describe  those  scenes  of  the  play  which  are  dominated  by  Shy- 
lock's  deadly  and  inexorable  malice. 

21.  Reproduce  the  history  of  Shylock' s  life  from  Shylock's  lines  in 
the  play. 

22.  Is  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  with  Shylock  to  any  extent? 
Prove  your  answer. 

23.  ^^  Notice  that  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  there  are  four 
stories,  all  of  which  are  connected  by  the  scene  in  which  Bassanio 
chooses  the  right  casket."     Prove  this  statement. 

24.  What  purpose  in  the  plot  development  does  the  elopement  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica  serve? 

25.  Mr.  Moneton  says  that  the  theme  of  this  drama  is  ^^  Retribu- 
tion." Show  the  manner  in  which  Shylock's  scheme  of  revenge,  An- 
tonio's arrogant  treatment  of  the  Jew,  and  Bassanio' s  improvidence, 
are  punished. 


\ 


Editorial 

> 

THE  point  of  contact  of  teacher  with  pupil  is  the  vital  point  of  the 
educational  system.  If  the  heart  is  sound,  sweet  and  strong, 
the  whole  system  is  likely  to  he  healthy.  The  ideal  teacher  will  so 
touch  the  minds  and  characters  of  her  pupils  that  the  merest  onlooker 
will  know  that  she  is  really  teaching,  not  simply  going  through  the 
motions  and  drawing  her  salary.  She  is  none  too  common.  She  is 
well  worth  to  the  community  which  employs  her  a  sum  many  times 
larger  than  that  which  she  prohahly  receives.  The  pupils  of  the  ideal 
teacher  will  demonstrate  her  value  and  her  fitness  to  teach  in  at  least 
two  particulars.  First,  they  will  give  evidence  of  an  intellectual 
awakening  and  growth ;  and  secondly,  they  will  exhibit  new  graces  of 
character. 

The  mere  acquisition  of  information  is  only  a  small  part  of  educa- 
tion, although  it  is  often  considered  to  be  the  main  thing.  The 
awakening  of  the  pupil's  mind  to  a  worthy  self-consciousness;  the 
arousing  of  a  desire  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  power ;  and  the  stimulating  of  latent  ability  to  acquire  and 
achieve  and  be  something  worth  while  in  the  great  game  of  life — this 
is  the  important  thing  in  teaching  so  far  as  the  process  relates  to  the 
purely  intellectual  faculties ;  but  many  go  through  long  courses  of  school- 
ing without  ever  once  experiencing  anything  of  this  kind.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  the  fault  of  their  own  willfulness  or  stupidity ;  but  again 
it  may  be  because  they  have  never  met  our  ideal  teacher.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  a  man,  who  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
school  after  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  goes  out  into  the  world  and  is 
somehow  awakened  by  contact  with  men  and  things  in  business  and 
social  life,  and  begins  to  grow.  He  ever  enlarges  his  intellectual 
horizon,  acquires  new  mental  powers,  gathers  knowledge  from  each 
fresh  experience,  and  becomes  finally  a  truly  and  highly  educated  man. 
Experience  is  a  stern  but  sometimes  an  excellent,  if  not  indeed  an  ideal 
teacher. 

The  great  work  and  the  great  joy  of  one  who  is  truly  called  to 
teach  is  to  become  the  instrument  of  such  mental  awakening  in  her 
pupils  while  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  life,  so  that  they  may  have 
a  whole  lifetime  in  which  to  expand  into  a  full  and  well-rounded 
intellectual  culture.  Beside  this  end  and  aim  the  mere  imparting  of 
encyclopedic  information  is  as  nothing.  It  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  teaching. 

But  not  even  with  this  intellectual  midwifery  will  the  ideal  teacher 

be  fully  satisfied.     Her  relations  to  her  pupils  must  go  farther  and 

,  mean  more  than  mere  mental  birth.     She  must  inspire  them  with  the 
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love  of  goodness,  and  fill  them  with  the  contagion  of  noble  and  unself- 
ish service.  The  newly  awakened  intellectual  powers  must  find  an 
object  worthy  of  their  utmost  e££ort,  or  it  is  in  vain  that  they  have  been 
called  into  being.  The  ideal  teacher,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  must 
reveal  to  her  pupils  ideals;  and  so  inspire  them  that  they  shall  be  sat- 
isfied only  with  that  which  is  best  and  most  noble.  This  means  char- 
acter; and  character  is  the  supreme  end  of  education.  That  her  boys 
and  girls  may  know  how  to  live  and  may  desire  to  live  and  may 
choose  to  live  nobly,  sums  up  the  grand  aim  and  end  of  the  ideal 
teacher's  teaching.  Viewed  in  this  light  her  calling  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  of  all  callings.  With  this  end  kept  steadily  in  view 
there  should  be  no  dull  and  discouraged  moments.  Such  work  is 
always  worth  While.  Its  rewards  are  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher's 
own  soul  and  the  approval  of  conscience.  These  rewards  are  sup^reme 
and  eternal.  But  even  the  lesser  earthly  reward  and  recognition  is* 
rarely  missed  by  one  who  really  strives  for  these  high  ideals. 

Time  and  space  are  lacking  in  which  to  answer  in  any  adequate  way 
the  inquiry  as  to  how  a  teacher  is  to  accomplish  with  her  pupils  the 
great  service  which  we  have  described.  Only  general  suggestions  can 
be  given  anyway.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  personality.  The  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  To  awaken  the  intellect  and 
inspire  the  heart  of  her  pupils  the  teacher  herself  must  have  brains 
and  character.  An  ill-balanced,  uncertain,  shallow-minded,  frivolous 
teacher  can  never  do  an  ideal  work  in  any  school.  The  practical  sug- 
gestiveness  of  our  theme  is  in  the  thought  that  the  teacher  may  seek 
through  hard  study  and  through  association  with  wise  and  strong  and 
true  fellow-teachers,  and  other  good  people,  to  cultivate  in  herself 
those  qualities  which  make  for  a  large  success.  Any  teacher  can 
accomplish  much  along  these  lines,  and  by  this  royal  road  can  at  least 
approximate  to  the  ideal.  ^ 

FEW  things  will  contribute  as  much  to  effective  school  work  as  a 
good  prescribed  course  of  study.  ,  Such  a  course  saves  waste.  It 
enables  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 
It  helps  to  correct  inequalities  of  preparation,  and  differences  of  tem- 
perament and  capacity.  It  minimizes  the  evils  of  interruptions  caused 
by  sickness  or  the  moving  of  families  from  place  to  place.  By  the 
principle  of  *'  alternations  "  it  economizes  time,  space  and  eiSort,  mak- 
ing small  classes  larger  and  large  classes  smaller.  It  can  be  used  with- 
out detriment  to  individuality  in  teaching,  and  does  not  mean  rigidity 
or  formalism  when  rightly  apprehended  and  properly  used.  In  many 
places  individual  superintendents  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  prac- 
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tical  course  of  study,  and  are  finding  it  a  difficult  problem.  There  is 
gpreat  gain  in  a  thoroughly  matured  state  course,  giving  uniformity 
throughout  the  public  schools  of  a  given  state,  and  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  somewhat  care- 
fully such  a  course  of  study  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  It  has  passed  to 
its  fourth  revision  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  is  used  not 
only  in  Illinois,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Its  sugges- 
tions would  be  of  great  value  to  any  teacher.  Its  thoroughness  and 
adaptability  make  it  an  excellent  model  for  any  who  are  interested 
along  these  lines  of  work.  Among  the  notable  names  concerned  in 
its  making  are  the  following :  John  Trainer,  Hon.  Henry  Raab,  Hon. 
S.  M.  Inglis,  George  R.  Shawhan,  President  John  W*  Cook  (State 
Normal  University),  President  David  Felmley,  President  L.  C.  Lord, 
Hon.  F.  G.  Blair,  President  Alfred  Bayliss. 

IN  estimating  the  larger  educational  movement  in  the  world  to-day, 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  grand  work  accomplished  by  the 
emisaries  of  modern  missions.  Usually  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the 
missionary  is  to  teach  the  native  how  to  read  and  write.  Often  it  is 
necessary  to  create  an  alphabet,  and  organize  the  spoken  language  into 
visible  symbols.  Along  with  this  fundamental  literary  teaching  goes 
the  impartation  of  a  knowledge  of  history,  of  commerce,  of  science, 
and  the  applied  arts.  The  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  are  intro- 
duced in  a  rudimentary  way  among  the  most  ignorant  heathen  nations ; 
while  among  the  more  enlightened  and  stronger  races  the  healing  art 
has  already  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  A  recent 
number  of  the  World*6  Work,  in  an  illustrated  article,  sets  forth  in 
a  remarkably  vivid  way  the  marvels  of  modem  medical  missions.  In 
a  single  year  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  of  sick  people  have 
been  treated  by  missionary  physicians.  Into  every  part  of  the  world, 
undaunted  by  any  and  all  obstacles,  and  actuated  only  by  the  most 
unselfish  motives,  these  ministers  of  mercy  are  pressing  forward, 
healing  the  sick,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  causing  the  lame  to 
walk,  cleansing  the  lepers,  and  restoring  to  life  those  who  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  are  dead.  Christianity  is  distinctively  a  religion 
of  education.  The  effect  of  its  great  practical  work  is  highly  educa- 
tive along  all  lines.  The  teacher  is  always  a  preacher  as  truly  as  the 
preacher  is  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  gain  a  broader  vision  of  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  find  its  greatness  in  its  practical 
applications  to  the  needs  and  natures  of  the  masses  of  humanity.  It 
will  keep  us  from  getting  discouraged  and  narrow-minded. 
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THE  program  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  in  Chicago,  January  23d  to 
25th,  was  full,  rich  and  interesting.  So  much  was  said  by  so  many 
eminent  speakers  that  any  adequate  account  of  the  addresses  would 
fill  a  volume.  We  transcribe  in  this  paragraph  only  a  few  choice 
and  suggestive  sentences. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  outlined  the 
scope  of  the  term  ^^  Industrial  Education."  '^The  right  meaning  of 
the  term,"  said  he,  *^  gives  the  right  aim  for  the  society.  Industrial 
education  ought  to  mean  trade  schools,  and  nothing  but  trade  schools. 
These  schools  might  be  either  full  time  or  partial  time  institutions. 
They  would  be  what  is  known  as  '  continuation '  schools,  or  *  indus- 
trial improvement  schools.'  Industrial  schools  are  especially  designed 
for  those  obliged  to  leave  the  regular  public  schools  by  at  least  the 
time  when  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  system  must  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  regular  school  system,  and  hence  involves  additional 
cost.  Industrial  education  should  be  made  compulsory  up  to  the  sev- 
enteenth or  eighteenth  year  of  age  for  those  who  do  not  attend  the 
ordinary  school.  This  reform  demands  new  laws — reforms  in  laws 
concerning  taxation." 

A  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to  Dr.  Pritchett,  read  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  contained  the  following  paragraph  :  ^*  My  inter- 
est in  this  cause  arises  not  only  out  of  the  important  results  achieved  by 
industrial  education  both  for  the  wage-earner  and  the  manufacturer, 
but,  more  than  all  else,  out  of  the  desire  to  see  the  American  boy  have 
his  best  opportunity  for  development.  To-day  the  boy  of  fourteen 
who  leaves  the  public  school  finds  the  door  to  industrial  efficiency 
closed.  The  apprenticeship  system  has  practically  disappeared.  Un- 
less he  is  given  an  opportunity  for  industrial  training  by  a  combination 
of  school  and  shop  instruction  his  chance  for  such  training  is  small, 
and  he  is  likely  to  continue  to  spend,  as  he  does  to-day,  the  years 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  in  minor  occupations  of  an  unfruitful 
character — occupations  which  neither  minister  to  his  intellectual  nor 
his  moral  betterment." 

Professor  Graham  Taylor  said :  *'  The  trade  schools  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  public  schools  in  order  to  forecast  any  appre- 
ciable effect  they  are  to  have  upon  the  social  interests  of  the  people. 
The  technological  schools,  while  helping  to  make  work  and  raising 
the  standard  of  efficiency,  start  on  a  plane  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  labor.  The  trade  schools,  therefore,  must 
not  only  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  training,  but  must  dominate  their 
elementary  grades,  for  two  reasons.  Because  the  great  majority  of  chil- 
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dren  in  our  greatest  industrial  centers  fail  to  go  beyond  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grade,  and  because  their  interest  and  aptitude  for  skilled  pursuits 
must  be  elicited,  if  at  all,  before  they  reach  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades." 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Menominee,  Wis., 
said :  "  I  believe  it  possible  with  a  course  in  manual  training  organized 
and  running  through  the  elementary  and  into  the  secondary  school  to 
plan  for  special  training  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school 
course  for  the  development  of  skill  in  the  processes  essential  in  a 
particular  trade,  and  this  without  taking  more  time  for  the  work  than 
would  be  given  to  the  manual  training  work  proper,  if  the  course  were 
extended  through  these  two  years  instead  of  substituting  the  trade 
instruction  for  it." 

Speaking  from  the  theme,  "  The  True  Ideal  of  the  Public  School 
System  that  Aims  to  Benefit  All,"  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Donnelly  said: 

'^  The  leisure  class,  in  the  common  interpretation  of  the  word,  has 
no  legitimate  place  in  our  social,  industrial  or  political  life.  The 
common  impression  of  the  cultured  or  nice  people  of  to-day  pic- 
tures them  as  those  of  engaging  manners  who  are  congenial  and  who 
talk  intelligently  on  many  subjects  and  never  express  an  opinion 
with  sufficient  emphasis  to  suggest  a  conviction.  The  cultured  dean 
described  by  Kingsley  pointed  with  pride  to  his  life  work,  a  pamphlet 
on  a  rare  reptile,  called  the  •  Trifurcifer.*  Would  his  culture  have 
been  lessened  had  he  applied  his  knowledge  of  science  to  the  improve- 
ment of  coffee  pots  pr  plows  ?  Is  '  culture '  some  ideal  state  of  per- 
fection not  to  be  found  in  those  who  earn  their  daily  bread  in  the 
occupations  classed  as  agriculture,  manufactures  and  trade  and  trans- 
portation? There  has  been  too  much  idealizing  of  the  professional 
occupations  and  of  the  ^  merchant  prince.'  The  village  blacksmith 
described  by  Longfellow  was  ^certainly  a  type  of  cultured  man  whose 
example  all  should  emulate — a  useful  and  industrious  citizen,  who 
^  owed  not  any  man.'  There  has  been  too  much  one-sided  presenta- 
tion of  our  great  men  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  Wash- 
ington as  the  agriculturist  and  Jefferson  as  the  architect  and  builder 
have  been  neglected.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  schools  to  teach  that  all 
labor  necessary  for  man's  existence  and  physical  and  mental  well-being 
is  respectable  and  dignified.  We  must  have  less  of  the  literature  of 
individualism  in  our  schools  and  more  thought  of  the  interdependence 
of  society.  We  ask  for  a  system  that  not  only  reveals  the  genius  of 
music,  the  genius  of  art,  the  genius  of  literature,  the  genius  of  states- 
manship, but  one  that  reveals  the  genius  of  mechanics  and  the  genius 
of  industry." 


Foreign  Notes 

FEEDING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

The  importance  of  making  provision  for  feeding  poor  children  is 
now  recognized  in  all  European  countries  in  which  the  education  of 
the  people  is  regarded  as  a  public  necessity. 

In  England  a  measure  was  passed  in  1906  authorizing  local  educa- 
tion authorities  to  see  that  such  provision  was  made;  the  means 
whether  by  local  funds  or  private  efforts  is  left  to  the  specified 
authorities. 

The  school  laws  of  France  require  every  commune  to  provide  a 
fund  {caisse  des  icoUs)  to  be  used  to  aid  children  in  want  of  food  and 
clothing.  Paris  makes  an  annual  appropriation  amounting  to  $250,000 
for  this  purpose;  similar  provision  is  made  in  the  leading  cities  of 
Belgium,  Norway,  Italy  and  Switzerland;  in  England,  before  the 
passage  of  the  law  above  referred  to,  all  the  principal  cities  had  made 
some  provision  for  this  work.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  socie- 
ties have  long  existed  for  carrying  on  this  very  important  charity,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  municipal  authorities  have  aided  them  with  liberal 
appropriations.  Vienna  appropriates  about  $20,000  annually  to  aid 
a  society  formed  for  this  purpose.  Berlin,  which  has  been  backward 
in  the  movement,  leaving  it  almost  entirely  to  private  agencies,  has  at 
last  yielded  to  the  appeals  of  public-spirited  citizens,  and  for  the 
present  year  appropriates  15,000  marks  ($39700)  to  be  used  by  the 
Verein  fttr  Kindervolkskiichen. 

MEDICAL   INSPECTION 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Education  (Administrative  Pro- 
visions) Act  for  England,  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
requires  the  local  education  authorities  to  provide  for  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  children ;  the  power  is  also  given  them  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the  children 
educated  in  public  elementary  schools.  The  importance  of  this 
extension  of  the  powers  of  medical  inspection  is  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  an  investigation  recently  conducted  in  Amsterdam  into  the 
lighting  of  the  homes  of  school  children.  Two  schools,  comprising 
loi  children,  were  chosen  for  the  experiment;  the  children  were 
classified  in  two  groups,  55  belonging  to  families  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  the  remaining  46  being  the  children  of  workmen  fairly 
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well  placed  in  life.  As  a  result  of  this  house-to-house  inspection,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  myopia,  from  which  many  school  chil- 
dren suffer,  is  due  to  the  badly  lighted  rooms  in  which  they  study  at 
home,  rather  than  to  the  condition  of  the  schoolrooms.  As  a  rule, 
the  schoolrooms  of  Amsterdam  were  found  to  be  better  lighted  than 
the  houses  inspected. 

**LA   morale"    in   the   SCHOOLS   OF   FRANCE 

No  other  country  has  a  scheme  of  mor^l  education  at  once  so  com*- 
prehensive  and  so  detailed  as  that  comprised  in  the  official  regulations 
for  the  French  primary  schools.  This  scheme,  which  is  given  in  full 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1901  (Vol.  i,  pp. 
1123-25),  has  naturally  been  the  subject  of  many  dissertations  by 
educational  writers  in  other  countries.  A  comment  on  the  subject  in 
a  special  report  recently  published  by  the  English  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  Vol.  18),  and  an  article 
by  Mr.  George  Myers,  director  of  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School  of  Washington,  which  appeared  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
form  the  text  of  a  series  of  articles  by  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson  that  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Manuel  General. 

In  these  articles,  M.  Buisson  endeavors  to  explain  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  this  formal  program  which  seems  to  have  quite  escaped  the 
English  and  American  reviewers.  To  them  the  program  is  little  more 
than  a  rational  plan  for  imparting  morals  by  an  intellectual  process ; 
as  if  the  possession  of  clear  ideas  about  moral  principles  would  result 
in  right  feeling  and  conduct.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  the  way  the  French 
program  generally  strikes  the  English  mind ;  but,  as  interpreted  by 
M.  Buisson,  who  was  one  of  the  original  authors  of  the  scheme,  it 
assumes  quite  a  different  aspect.  He  makes  it  clear,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  plan  of  this  instruction  cannot  be  comprehended  unless  viewed 
in  its  historic  perspective,  and  he,  therefore,  reviews  briefly  the  con- 
ditions that  called  it  forth  and  gave  it  form  and  purpose.  He  recalls 
that  at  the  time  when  the  French  created  the  secular  primary  school, 
the  church  had  been  for  ages  the  sole  teacher  of  morals  which  were 
imparted  with  religious  dogmas.  The  catechism  was  the  basis  of 
the  instruction.  It  is  impossible  for  Protestants  to  comprehend  the 
effect  that  this  sort  of  teaching  had  upon  the  French  people,  because 
the  former  have  long  possessed  the  Bible  in  their  native  language,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  read  it  and  interpret  it  for  themselves. 

The  French  peasant  not  only  took  his  idea  of  morals  from  the 
catechism,  but  also  the  very  words  in  which  he  expressed  those  ideas. 
In  the  endeavor  to  free  him  from  absolute  dependence  upon  authority, 
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and  to  lead  him  to  think  for  himself,  it  was  necessary  to  aid  him  to 
express  his  slowly  forming  ideas  by  familiarizing  him,  through  the 
medium  of  the  school,  with  the  nature  of  moral  principles,  the  princi- 
ples sanctioned  by  the  civilization  to  which  he  belongs,  and  with  the 
language  suited  to  their  expression.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  education  in  morals  is  an  intellectual  process,  even  in  its 
elementary  stages ;  the  formal  program  is  intended  as  an  aid  in  this 
process.  ^ 

But  this  represents  only  a  part  of  the  work  as  it  goes  on  in  the 
schools  of  France.  Moral  training,  which  is  much  more  than  the 
impartation  of  moral  ideas,  is  the  supreme  end  and  aim  of  the  school ; 
and  it  is  promoted  by  the  requirements  as  to  industry,  regularity, 
exactness,  punctuality,  order,  obedience,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  which  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  teachers  to  maintain. 
Says  M.  Buisson  :  *'  All  that  takes  place  from  morning  till  evening  in 
this  miniature  society,  is  moral  education  ....  In  a  well  ordered 
school,  every  detail,  every  incident  of  the  study  hour  and  the  recita- 
tion, is  a  practical  lesson  in  morals." 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable,  did  space  permit,  to  repro- 
duce here  the  vivid  picture  of  such  a  school  with  which  M.  Buisson 
closes  his  study  of  this  suggestive  theme.  Those  familiar  with  the 
actual  workings  of  the  French  primary  schools,  know  full  well  that 
they  are  permeated  with  the  ideal  which  he  so  eloquently  sets  forth. 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  not  one  can  understand  la  morale^  as  it  is 
imparted  in  those  schools,  unless  he  views  it  from  the  double  stand- 
point so  clearly  indicated  by  our  author ;  namely,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  formal  program,  and  from  that  of  the  practical  conduct  of  the 
average  school. 


GOVERNMENT   APPROPRIATIONS    FOR   HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN   FRANCE 

Of  the  total  amount,  23,000,000  francs  ($4,600,000),  appropriated 
by  the  French  Parliament  for  higher  education  in  the  last  year,  the 
University  of  Paris  received  nearly  4,000,000  francs  ($800,000)  for  its 
teaching  staff,  xomprising  378  professors  and  assistants ;  the  provincial 
universities  received  7,500,000  francs  ($1,500,000)  for  the  salaries  of 
their  combined  faculties.  Every  university  has  also  its  private  income ; 
that  of  Paris  amounts  to  $500,000 ;  Clermont,  the  smallest  university 
in  the  country,  has  $15,000.  The  government  also  appropriated  for 
apparatus,  books,  etc.,  2,500,000  francs  ($500,000).  A.  t.  s. 


Book  Notices 

The  Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book.  By  Eliza  R.  Bailey  and  John  M. 
Manly.  This  ii  a  new  departure  in  spelling  books,  the  authors  having  made  a 
deep  study  of  the  words  to  be  learned  and  of  the  right  way  to  present  them  to 
pupils  in  all  grades  in  which  a  spelling  book  is  used.  The  vocabulary  has  been 
chosen  and  graded  with  the  utmost  care,  a  large  number  of  school  books  and 
written  exercises  were  examined,  and  from  them  were  selected  the  best  250 
words  for  the  first  year,  the  best  300  for  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  old  method 
of  bringing  together  in  a  list  words  spelled  and  pronounced  alike  was  aban- 
doned, as  was  also  the  method  of  entirely  disassociating  words  containing 
similar  elements,  and  treating  each  word  as  if  it  and  its  derivatives  stood  alone. 
"  Instead,  the  authors  have  collected  lists  of  words  that  the  pupil  is  most  likely  to 
misspell,  and  has  graded  these  words  with  a  nicety  that  makes  a  book  of  striking 
merit  and  originality.  It  is  an  eminently  practical  spelling  book,  arranged 
with  due  regard  to  pupils'  needs  and  enriched  with  selections  for  dictation  of  a 
high  order.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  25  cents,  net. 

Entertainments  for  All  Seasons*  This  volume  will  prove  useful  to  many 
teachers  as  well  as  in  homes  which  are  hospitably  opened  for  the  entertainment 
of  neighbors  and  friends.  There  are  excellent  suggestions  for  Christmas,  New 
Year's,  Valentine's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  Easter, 
Fourth  of  July,  Halloween,  Thanksgiving;  and  likewise  for  church  bazaars, 
cl^ildren's  entertainments,  and  miscellaneous  dinners  and  parties.  So  much  of 
the  joy  of  living  comes  from  our  social  relations  that  this  book  lias  abundant 
justification.  Much  of  the  material  in  it  was  originally  published  in  The 
Ladies'  World.  It  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  S.  H.Moore  A  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Pupil  Self-Qovernment,  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Bernard  Cronson. 
A.B.,  Pd.D.,  Principal  Public  School  Number  3,  ManhatUn,  N.  Y.  Pupil  self- 
government  is  a  very  popular  movement  in  our  public  schools  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  only  an  attractive  theory,  but  works  well  when  thoroughly 
understood  and  properly  supervised.  Much  has  appeared  in  the  educational 
press  as  well  as  in  the  daily  papers  and  in  the  discussions  at  educational 
gatherings,  bearing  upon  this  subject.     It  is  well  that  the  subject  has  been 

'  seriously  treated  in  a  complete  way  in  book  form.  The  author  of  this  volume 
gives  a  careful  history  of  the  movement,  with  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  its 
successes  and  its  failures.  The  theory  of  self-government  is  carefully  considered 
from  the  pedagogical  standpoint.  The  essential  conditions  for  its  introduction 
are  carefully  set  forth.  The  details  of  its  development  in  a  given  school  are  so 
described,'  that  any  intelligent  body  of  teachers  can  use  it.  The  scheme  in 
operation  is  interestingly  described,  and  there  are  chapters  on  the  Ethics  and 
the  Civics  of  Self-Govern ment.    This  book  should  have  a  wide  reading  and  be 

.  very  useful.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  90  cents,  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Greek  Literature  from  Homer  to  Julian.     By 

Wilmer  Cave  Wright,  Ph.D.  Professor  Wright  is  assistant  professor  of 
Greek  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  With  the  interest  of  an  enthusiast  he  has 
sketched  the  development  of  Greek  literature,  omitting  much  that  would  be  of 
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interest  in  order  to  bring  the  narrative  int&  the  limits  required  by  his  title. 
He  is  happjr  in  his  selection  of  that  which  is  best  to  be  included  in  his  volume. 
The  book  is  excellent  for  a  student  of  Greek  who  after  a  year  or  two  in  college 
wishes  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Greek  literature.  Merely  to 
look  over  the  table  of  C3ntents  brings  to  mind  so  many  great  names  of  masters 
of  poetry  and  prose  who  wrote  in  the  most  flexible  and  musical  of  languages, 
that  one  wishes  to  read  every  page  and  then  to  graduate  from  this  to  a  more 
voluminous  account  of  the  same  period  in  the  literary  development  of  the 
human  race.  The  book  is  clean-cut,  conveniently  arranged «  scholarly,  and 
remarkably  full  considering  its  avowed  purpose  of  being  a  ^*  Short  History.** 
The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  $1.50.  « 

The  American  Indiaiii  As  a  Product  off  Bnviromlient ;  with  special 
reference  to  the  Pueblos,  By  A.  F.  Finn,  Ph.D.  The  substance  of  this 
bDok  was  originally  offered  by  the  author  as  a  thesis  for  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  Colorado.  It  was  deemed  of  so  much  interest  as  to  merit  repro- 
duction in  book  form.  It  describes  sympathetically  and  with  a  scholarly 
discernment  the  characteristics  and  life  of  an  aborigi/ial'  race  which  is  rapidly, 
disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indian  life  always  has  many  interesting 
phases,  not  only  to  any  student  of  Ethnology,  but  also  to  the  general  reader. 
The  writer  has  visited  the  Southwest  several  times  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  land  and  the  people  described.  He  has  collected  data  at  first  hand»  and  has 
read  extensively  upon  his  subject.  He  describes  the  Pueblo  lands  and  homes, 
their  food  and  clothing,  their  government,  social  life,  education,  industries, 
arts  and  sciences,  religion,  festivals  and  dances.  There  are  a  number  of  illus- 
trations which  aid  the  reader  in  understanding  the  text.  Many  curious  facts 
are  presented,  and  the  book  will  be  useful  in  preserving  for  posterity  a  record  of 
the  life  of  an  interesting  people.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

In  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics  series  we  have  the  Selected  Poems  arid 
Songs  off  Robert  Bums,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction,  by  Philo  Melvyn 
Buck,  Jr.,  Department  of  English,  William  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  uniform  price  of  the  Macmillan  Pocket  English  classics  is  25  cents. 
There  are  323  pages  in  this  volume. 

Qames  for  Everybody.  By  May  C.  Hofmann.  This  is  a  convenient  volume 
for  homes,  teachers  and  all  who  superintend  social  gatherings.  Nearly  every 
one  enjoys  a  good  time  when  friends  have  met  for  an  afternoon  or  evening 
together.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  stupid  evening  whether  at  home,  at  a  church 
or  school  social,  or  other  outdoor  or  indoor  gathering,  if  one  but  has  a  book  of 
this  kind.  There  are  many  games  that  can  be  played  a(iy  time  and  anywhere. 
Get  the  book,  and  your  friends  will  like  to  come  to  visit  you.  The  Dodge 
Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

The  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  In  six  volumes.  Annotated  by 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson;  edited  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson.  This  is  a  con- 
venient edition,  smaller  than  the  well-known  large  edition  by  the  same 
publishers,  attractively  printed  and  bound  and  very  suitable  for  school  use. 
One  great  attraction  is  its  completeness.  The  writings  of  this  thoroughly 
representative  English  poet  are  desirable  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  schools, 
as  no  person  is  well  educated  who  does  not  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  delightful  yrritings.     Tennyson's  place  in  literature  grows  steadily  larger 
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as  the  jremrs  pass.  He  was  a  master  of  the  music  of  poetrjr  and  at  the  sane 
time  a  deep  thinker.  We  majr  sometime  have  another  age  of  poetic  inspiration ; 
meanwhile  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  generation 
that  has  passed.  The  general  name  of  these  volumes  is  the  Eversley  edition. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  per  volume,  $1.50. 

riusic  Club  Programs  From  All  Nations.  Bj  Arthur  Elson.  This  book 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  those  studying  music^  whether  at  home  or  at 
school  or  college.  An  historic  outline  of  each  school  of  music  is  given,  together 
with  questions  for  study,  and  a  series  of  programs  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  other 
organizations.  The  first  chapter  is  on  classical  Germany.  The  development 
of  music  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  when  the  art  received  royal  patronage 
is  traced  in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is  Romantic  and 
Modern  Germany.  Chapter  three  takes  us  into  France;  chapter  four,  Italy; 
chapter  five,  England;  chapter  six,  the  Netherlands;  then  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  finally  America.  The  programs  are  interesting  from  their  suggCbtiveness, 
and  they  are  helpfully  classified  in  many  instances  under  the  heads  of  *'  easy, 
medium  and  difficult."  There  is  a  complete  index  of  composers.  Oliver  Ditson 
Company,  Boston.     Price,  $1.25  postpaid. 

Agriculture  :  Its  Fundamental  Principles.  By  Andrew  M.  Soule,  Presi- 
dent of  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Edna 
Henry  Lee  Turpin.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  agriculture  was  introduced 
into  the  public  schools  as  An  experiment.  In  most  states  it  is  now  in  a  position 
of  pre-eminence,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  practical  usefulness.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  teachable  subject.  The  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
schools  is  not  merely  to  make  farmers,  but  it  has  a  well-assured  pedagogical 
value.  It  ministers  to  a  universal  human  instinct.  The  present  volume  is 
one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  It  shows  the  teachers  how  to 
teach,  and  the  pupils  how  to  learn  about  the  soil,  the  entire  life  history  of  the 
plants,  the  preparation  for  the  sowing,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  all  other  points 
in  reference  to  crop  raising.  The  field,  orchard,  garden,  crop  enemies  and  friends, 
the  breeding  and  caring  for  all  domestic  animals  together  with  such  subjects  as 
good  roads,  farm  tools,  the  help  of  science,  school  gardens,  btate  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  etc.  The  book  is  simple  as  well  as  scientific.  It  is  fully 
illustrated  and  well  indexed.  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Periodical  Notes 

Joseph  M.  Rogers,  who  was  formerly  managing  editor  of  McCiure's  Ma^aMtnet  and  is  now' 
a  journalist  of  national  reputation,  declares  that  our  public  schools  are  far  below  what,  from  an 
ideal  standpoint,  they  should  be.  In  the  first  of  a  notable  series  of  articles  on  *'  Educating  Our 
Boys,"  in  Lipptucott*s  Magaxine^  beginning  with  the  March  number,  he  makes  a  strong  argu. 
ment  in  favor  of  limiting  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  sinale  teacher  to  twenty-nVe  as  a 
mazimum.—There  is  a  good  deal  of  manual  training  sense  as  well  as  common  sense'in  IHUas 
Lore  Sharp's  interesting  paper  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  entitled,  "  A  Cure  for 
Winter."—"  What  Girls  Cfan  Do  Who  Don't  Dance"  is  interestingly  considered  by  Anne  Ritten- 
house  in  the  March  Dtlintator. — Some  trenchant  criticisms  of  American  life  are  presented  in 
Blackwood**  MuMoxint  for  February  by  Charles  Whibley,  under  the  title  "The  American 
Underworld." 


Outline  Studies  in  English 

By  MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY 

MISS  KINGSLEY*S  Outline  Studies  have  been  a  pronounced  success  from 
their  first  publication.  They  are  now  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  through- 
out the  country,  and  have  been  adopted  for  class  use  in  many  influential 
schools,  fl  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  by  a  teacher  with  a  reaJ  talent  for 
literature.  Able,  clezur,  scholarly,  comprehensive,  suggestive,  they  enable  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  subject  and  retain  it  in  memory.  They  make  the  English  class  the  most 
interesting  of  any  in  the  school,  and  they  save  the  teacher  much  time  and  labor. 
^  A  feature  of  these  Outlines  is  found  in  the  intensely  interesting  and  helpful "  Notes  " 
and  "  Suggestions  ^  which  occur  on  every  page.  These  embody  items  of  fresh  in- 
formation about  the  authors,  persons,  places,  events,  and  circumstances  of  the  book 
studied, — a  feature  which  is  unattempted  by  Miss  Kingsley's  imitators. 

There  are  now  Sixty-three  Studies  suitable  for  schools,  colleges,  literary  and  women's 
clubs,  or  private  readers.  15  cents  each  number ;  discount  of  10  per  cent  in  quantities  of 
single  titles  for  class  use.     Order  by  numbers.     Send  15  cents  for  a  sample  Outline. 
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COLLEGE  ENGLISH  SERIES 


Silas  Marner  8    Carlyle'a  Essay  on  Burn* 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers   9    The  Princess 

Julius  C.x.sur  10    The  Vision  of  SirLaonfal 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  11 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

The  Ancient  Mariner 


Ivanhoe 


Macbeth 
la    L'Allcgro  and  II  Penseroto 
13    Comus 


14    Lycidas 


aa    Connecting  Links  for  tha  College  English 


15  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 

16  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 

17  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison 
iS  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson 

19  Ir\'ing's  Life  of  Goldsmith 

ao  Lady  of  the  Lake 

ai  Idylls  of  tlic  King 


*3 
29 


NEW  COLLEGE  ENGLISH 


42  The  Deserted  Village 

43  A  Tal  e  of  T \v  o  C  i  t  i  c  s 
4-1  Pilgrim's  Progress 

45  Mazcnpa  and  The  Prisoner 

ofChillon 

46  Sohrab  and  Rustum 

47  Cranford 

48  Poe's  Poems 


49  Franklin's  Autobiography 

50  Twelfth  Night 

51  King  Henry  V 

52  The  Kapcof  the  I^ck 

53  LornaDoone 

54  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

55  Sesame  and  Lilies 

56  The  Sketch  Dook 


63    Heroes  and  Hero  Worship 


57    Henry  Esmond 
5S    The  English   Mail  Coach  and 
Joan  of  Arc 

59  Webster's   First   Bunker    Hill 

Orution  and  Washington's 
Farewell  Address 

60  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales 

61  Faene  Qucene.     Book  I 
63     Essays  of  Ella 


GRAMMAR  GRADE  SERIES 


Evangeline         .       . 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
Hiawatha    .... 
Snowbound 
Rip  Van  Winkle 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

41 


Longfellovj  30 

L  o  n^frllo  w  31 

Longfellov)  3a 

Whitiier  33 

Irving  34 

Irving  35 

.     Scott  40 

Saga  of  King  Olaf 


Marmion      .... 
Man  Without  a  Country 
Tales  of  a  Wavsidc  Inn 
Two  Years  Bc'for©  the  Mut 
Christmas  Carol 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
Last  of  the  Mohicans 
,        Longfcllovj. 


,    Scott 

.     Hah 

Longfellow 

,       .    Dana 

Dicktns 

Hmrvtkorn* 

Cooptr 


ADDITIONAL  SHAKESPEARE  OUTLINES 


36  The  Tempest 

37  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 


38  Hamlet 

39  As  You  Liko  It 


See  Nos.  3,  4,  11,  50,  &  5L,  for  other  Shakespeare  Outlines 
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Teaching  Physiology 

FRANK  OVERTON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  PATCHOGUE,  N.  Y. 

|N   such    subjects   as   arithmetic   and   geography 
teachers  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  a  course  c^ 
study  in  which  definite  things  shall  be  taught  in 
each  year  of  school,  but  in  the  only  subject  which 
the  law  says  musi  be  taught  there  is  a  lack  of 
agreement  among  authorities.     No  two  outlines 
of  physiology  study  agree  either  in   choice  of 
subjects  or  in  the  order  of  their  presentation. 
Since  there  are  so  many  physiological  subjects  that  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  taught  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  of  them» 
and  some  range  of  choice  must  be  allowed.     But  just  as  in 
arithmetic  .certain  fundamental  subjects  must  be  studied  as  a 
basis  for  advanced  work,  so  in  physiology  there  are  elementary 
topics  on  which  the  whole  science  of  physiology  rests.     For- 
tunately the  topics  which  are  necessary  are  not  difficult  of 
understanding  by  a  child,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  authority 
to  the  contrary. 

In  arithmetic  each  subject  from  addition  up  to  alligation 
forms  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next  topic.  So  far  as  a  scholar 
goes  he  has  in  mind  a  logical  science  of  arithmetic.    If  he  does. 
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not  know  a  considerable  about  the  scientific  side  of  arithmetic 
he  cannot  do  the  most  elementary  sum.  Mere  telling  how  to 
do  a  sum  parrot  fashion  is  not  sufficient  for  even  a  hod  carrier's 
arithmetic.  He  must  use  an  appreciable  amount  of  logic  and 
science  to  obtain  practical  results  in  his  simple  calculations. 
This  analogy  holds  true  in  physiology.  Experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  mere  hygienic  advice  is  seldom  put  to  use 
in  daily  life,  and  it  certainly  leads  to  no  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology as  a  science.  Authorities  say  that,  in  the  first  years  of 
school)  hygiene  only  should  be  taught ;  but  they  also  say  par- 
enthetically that  only  enough  physiology  and  anatomy  should 
be  taught  to  enable  the  pupil  to  comprehend  the  reasons  for  the 
hygienic  advice,  thus  unwillingly  admitting  the  necessity  for 
scientific  physiology  and  anatomy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
better  elementary  text-books  are  three  fourths  physiology  and 
anatomy,  and  only  one  fourth  hygiene. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  literature  of  physiology  teaching  one 
would  be  likely  to  get  the  idea  that  it  is  wrong  to  teach  scien- 
tific physiology  to  lower  grades.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong 
depends  on  the  kind  of  science  that  is  doled  out.  The  kind 
that  confines  itself  to  logical  classifications  and  long  words  is 
surely  wrong,  but  the  kind  that  explains  the  elementary  proc- 
esses of  the  body  in  familiar  terms  is  surely  commendable. 
No  kind  of  technical  science  has  a  place  in  the  grades,  least  of 
all,  technical  physiology.  The  trouble  is  that  many  teachers 
are  unable  to  recognize  science  when  it  is  presehted  in  a 
homely  and  familiar  garb.  To  such  teachers  the  tiny  projec- 
tions that  an  ameba  puts  out  are  not  arms,  but  pseudopodia,  as 
if  calling  them  false  feet  were  better  than  calling  them  plain 
arms.  Of  course  authorities  forbid  teaching  this  long-named 
physiology  to  the  grades. 

THE    PRACTICAL   USE   OF   SCIENTIFIC   PHYSIOLOGY 

The  object  of  teaching  physiology  or  any  other  subject  in 
school  is  to  develop  a  knowledge  which  may  be  put  to  us^ 
directly  or  indirectly  in  daily  life.  In  primary  grades  emphasis 
is  justly  laid  on  hygienic  advice,  just  as  in  arithmetic  the  proc- 
esses of  addition  are  taught  with  little  explanation.     Yet,  for 
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instance,  very  early  in  the  course  of  arithmetic  there  is  taught 
prime  factoring— a  process  of  which  the  average  citizen  has 
little  use,  or  even  knowledge,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  student  who  handles  fractions.  The 
majority  of  citizens  are  woefully  weak  in  fractions,  but  still  the 
foundation  principle  of  prime  factoring  is  taught  to  every  pupil, 
not  as  a  sugar-coated  bit  of  advice,  but  as  downright,  hard, 
mental  work.  When  the  pupil  has  grasped  the  principle  the 
solution  of  simple  problems  that  involve  fractions  becomes  a 
delight. 

This  analogy  holds  good  in  physiology.  Certain  funda- 
mental principles  should  be  taught  from  the  primary  class  up 
through  the  high  school.  Dwelling  on  hygiene  alone  results 
in  a  useless  concoction  of  almanac  advice  and  pseudoscience, 
while  emphasizing  the  scientific  side  alone  feeds  the  mind  on 
the  dry  bones  of  science,  and  kills  the  child's  natural  love  for 
biological  work.  The  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  lower 
grades  should  impart  an  elementary  knowledge  of  living  proc- 
esses which  the  pupil  may  apply  both  in  the  care  of  his  own 
body,  and  also  in  nature  study.  It  should  prepare  him  for 
living  a  healthy,  physical  life,  and  for  enlarging  his  mental  life 
by  an  appreciation  of  the  life  actions  of  the  living  things  around 
him.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  method  too  often  followed 
of  killing  time  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law  results 
in  a  failure  of  both  objects. 

THE    RELATION   OF   PHYSIOLOGY   TO   NATURE    STUDY 

Under  the  title,  nature  study,  is  grouped  all  the  science  sub- 
jects in  the  lower  grades,  but  physiology  is  the  only  branch 
that  is  systematically  studied.  Nature  study  should  be  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  biology  and  physics  in  the  upper 
grades,  and  the  lessons  should  be  arranged  with  that  object  in 
view.  This  is  analogous  to  the  relation  of  physical  geography 
to  commercial  geography  and  geology.  Physiology  is  a  branch 
of  nature  study,  and  should  lead  up  to  botany  and  zoology  in 
the  upper  grades.  If  teachers  were  conscientious  in  their  teach- 
ing while  complying  with  the  compulsory  temperance  teaching 
law,  they  would  find  ample  time  to  develop  the  scientific  as 
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well  as  the  sentimental  side  of  hygiene.  Probably  there  is  no 
branch  that  is  naturally  more  attractive  to  children  than  physi- 
ology. If  less  ground  were  covered,  but  more  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously,  the  pupil  who  has  pursued  physiology  through 
the  lower  grades  should  approach  the  high  school  with  a  love 
for  biological  branches  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
processes  of  life  in  both  animals  and  plants.  The  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  pupils  never  reach  the  high  school  is  an  addi* 
tional  reason  why  the  instruction  in  the  only  science  that  they 
will  ever  get  should  be  conscientious  and  scientific. 

THE    PHYSICIAN   AS   A   PHYSIOLOGY   TEACHER 

From  a  physician's  point  of  view  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  physiology  as  distinguished  from  its  sentimental  and 
hygienic  application  is  of  the  greatest  value.  He  must  often 
gratify  his  patient's  desire  to  know  reasons  for  his  opinion  and 
advice,  and  often  he  is  compelled  to  put  forth  all  his  reasoning 
and  persuasive  powers  in  order  to  get  his  patients  to  follow 
necessary  advice.  He  is  thus  a  teacher  of  physiology  as  well 
as  of  personal  hygiene,  and  is  the  man  who  is  best  qualified  to 
say  what  is  best  to  teach.  As  a  matter  of  fact  physicians  have 
a  low  opinion  of  the  value  of  average  school  instruction  in 
physiology,  and  often  find  it  of  little  use.  For  instance,  to 
patients  with  a  pain  in  the  side  the  doctor  must  correct  the  most 
glaring  errors  as  to  what  organs  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pain, 
and  as  to  what  effect  the  cessation  of  function  in  an  organ  might 
have  on  the  body.  Another  instance  is  the  great  prominence 
given  by  teachers  to  the  pancreas.  True,  it  is  the  chief  of  the 
organs  which  produce  digestive  secretions,  but  from  a  medical 
standpoint  it  is  unessential,  for  it  so  rarely  gets  out  af  order  that 
medical  students  forget  it  after  they  pass  their  examinations  in 
physiology.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  demonstrate  its  functions 
after  pepsin  digestion  has  been  studied. 

Four  ideas  which  a  physician  would  deem  necessar}-  in  the 
understanding  of  the  most  primary  physiology  are  the  cell 
theory,  oxidation,  normal  appetites  and  infection.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  these  four  points  were  emphasized  in  all  grades  of 
school. 
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THE   CELL  THEORY 

In  the  older  text-books  stress  used  to  be  laid  on  the  wonder- 
ful great  things  in  the  body,  while  about  the  only  wonderful 
small  things  mentioned  were  the  blood  corpuscles.  This  atti- 
tude should  be  reversed.  An  understanding  of  the  tiny  unit 
of  the  cell  is  essential  in  the  understanding. of  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  of  any  branch  of  biological  science.  Teaching 
physiology  without  dwelling  on  the  cell  is  a  relic  of  premicro- 
scopic  days,  and  is  like  teaching  optics  in  the  dark.  Medicine, . 
zoology,  botany  and  evolution  are  all  founded  on  the  cell,  and 
the  idea  permeates  all  the  literature  of  natural  science.  Every 
man  and  woman  who  reads  should  be  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
a  cell,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  it  is  like  reading  United  States 
history  in  ignorance  of  George  Washington. 

One  reason  assigned  for  the  omission  of  cells  in  teaching 
young  children  is  that  it  is  too  difficult  a  subject.  Yes,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  teacher  who  knows  nothing  of  a  cell  to  teach  the 
cell  theory,  but  such  a  teacher  should  not  blame  the  pupil. 
Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  to  find  that  untrained  teachers 
who  earnestly  try  to  teach  about  cells  succeed  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Third-grade  children  are  intensely  interested  in  cells. 
They  will  see  the  cells  in  the  tissues  which  are  shown  to  them 
under  the  microscope,  as  is  proved  by  their  unprompted  draw- 
ings which  they  make  after  a  look  into  a  microscope.  More- 
over, untrained  teachers  who  have  followed  an  outline  of  lessons 
in  which  cells  were  emphasized  in  every  lesson,  report  that  their 
pupils  show  a  maximum  degree  of  interest  in  the  lessons,  and 
pass  with  honor  the  regular  old-time  examinations  on  hygiene, 
although  hygienic  advice  was  a  minor  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Personifying  the  cells,  and  calling  them  the  **  Workers  of  the 
body,''  aids  the  child's  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

Another  reason  why  the  cell  theory  is  not  taught,  is  because 
text-book  makers  have  slavishly  followed  the  models  of  older 
books  which  were  made  before  scientists  thought  in  terms  of 
cells,  or  microscopes  became  the  property  of  every  village 
school.  Not  only  did  the  older  books  omit  the  discussion  of 
celts,  but  their  illustrations  of  tissues  were  unlike  anything  ever 
seen  under  a  microscope.     It  is  no  wonder  that  teaching  the 
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cell  theory  used  to  be  difficult.  There  may  be  an  excuse  for 
a  word  picture  conveying  a  vague  or  possibly  erroneous  impres- 
sion, but  a  pen  cut  should  show  what  it  purports  to  show. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  substituting  imaginary  pictures  for 
photographs  or  drawings  made  directly  from  the  microscope, 
for  cuts  that  are  true  to  life  may  easily  be  obtained. 

THE   THEORY    OF   OXIDATION 

Another  elementary  idea  that  should  enter  into  all  physiology 
teaching  is  the  theory  of  oxidation.  The  elementary  teacher 
need  not  fear  to  substitute  the  familiar  word  **  burning"  for  the 
longer  word,  because  the  more  familiar  term  is  often  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers.  Oxidation  in  the 
body  is  literally  a  slow  burning,  and  if  it  is  called  burning  the 
children  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its  nature. 

While  the  cell  theory  furnishes  the  anatomical .  basis  for 
biology,  oxidation  is  the  physiological  key  which  reveals  the 
secrets  of  many  of  the  processes  of  the  body,  especially  those 
which  are  concerned  in  nutrition  and  excretion.  The  modern 
science  of  nutrition  is  founded  on  the  amount  of  heat  which  a 
given  quantity  of  burning  will  furnish.  Respiration  and  tem- 
perature are  details  of  burning,  and  excretion  is  the  disposal 
of  the  burned  products.  All  muscular  action  is  dependent  on 
burning,  while  nervous  impulses  are  profoundly  aifected  by  it. 
Over  half  of  physiology  is  directly  and  vitally  concerned  in 
oxidation.  To  errors  of  oxidation  physicians '  now  ascribe  a 
large  part  of  the  aches  and  pains,  skin  troubles,  and  nervous 
affections  which  they  are  called  to  treat.  Oxidation  is,  there- 
fore, a  topic  that  should  not  be  dismissed  with  a  lesson  or  two 
on  the  lungs,  but  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  each 
organ  to  every  pupil  who  studies  physiology. 

THE   APPETITES 

An  animal  knows  nothing  of  hygiene,  and  yet  it  maintains 
itself  in  perfect  health  by  the  exercise  of  its  innate  appetites 
and  feelings.  Thus,  its  hunger  is  co-ordinated  with  its  sense 
of  taste,  so  that  in  its  wild  haunts  it  unerringly  chooses  its  own 
proper  food,  and  avoids  intemperance  and  excess.  Mankind, 
too,  possesses  appetites  which  should  be  unerring  guides  in  the 
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proper  care  of  their  bodies,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  their 
minds  also.  The  normal  appetites  are  the  natural  monitors 
which  indicate  the  way  which  we  should  follow  in  order  to 
keep  in  health  and  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perver- 
sion of  the  appetites  is  the  greatest  of  all  causes  of  sickness,  and 
this  fact  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  teaching  of  temperance. 
Our  eating  and  drinking  may  safely  be  left  to  our  own  feelings 
and  appetites,  provided  only  that  these  feelings. and  appetites 
are  unperverted.  This  is  a  common-sense  view  which  every 
doctor  follows  in  advising  his  patients.  While  we  should  dwell 
on  perversion  of  the  appetites,  yet  we  should  dwell  still  more 
on  their  normal  use.  Above  all,  teachers  should  avoid  extrav- 
agant or  foolish  advice,  when  a  reference  to  the 'dictates  of  the 
feelings  is  all  that  is  required.  For  instance,  some  persons 
should  not  read  while  lying  down,  but  indiscriminate  advice 
not  to  read  in  bed  is  unnecessary.  If  reading  in  bed  is  doing 
harm  the  eyes  will  ache,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  practical  application  of  the  details  of  ventilation,  heat- 
ing and  lighting  largely  come  under  the  head  of  the  feelings. 
We  judge  of  the  purity  of  the  air  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  of 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  by  feelings,  and  we  can  safely  trust 
tljese  senses.  Lighting  is  also  largely  a  matter  of  eye  feeling. 
But  in  such  topics  as  these  every  day  should  see  a  number  of 
demonstrations  of  heater  pipes  and  windows  in  the  adjustments 
which  are  needed  in  each  schoolroom.  Those  teachers  who 
are  unfortuqate  enough  to  have  crowded,  dimly  lighted  and 
stuffy  schoolrooms  may  yet  take  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
their  room  compels  them  to  make  daily  demonstrations  in  ven- 
tilation, heat  and  lighting,  which,  in  perfectly  equipped  build- 
ings, are  performed  by  the  janitor  out  of  sight  of  the  class. 

INFECTIONS 

Next  to  perversions  of  the  appetite  the  most  common  cause 
of  sickness  is  bacterial  infection.  Probably  nine  tenths  of  the 
ills  of  mankind  come  from  these  two  causes.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  true  manner  of  taking  cold  were  taught  in  every  school. 
Sitting  in  the  draft  and  getting  the  feet  wet  are  but  the  minor 
half  of  the  cause  of  colds,  and  the  greater  half  is  due  solely  to 
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the  invasion  of  bacteria  which  come  from  some  one  else  that 
has  a  cold. 

There  are  numberless  kinds  of  colds  varying  from  a  running 
sore  to  a  deadly  pneumonia*  but  they  all  have  the  common 
cause  of  being  caught  from  some  previous  case.  In  this  fact 
of  infection  lies  the  chief  medical  argument  for  ventilation  and 
bathing.  To  older  pupils  the  work  of  the  white  blood  cells  in 
destroying  bacteria  and  their  poisons  should  be  taught.  Few 
text-books  tell  the  use  of  the  white  blood  cells*  and  yet  medi* 
cally  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  uses  and  their 
method  of  action  are  well  known,  and  their  extreme  practical 
importance  in  constantly  guarding  us  from  taking  cold  should 
lead  every  teacher  to  spend  a  considerable  time  on  their 
functions. 

Teachers  complain  that  instructors  in  special  branches  often 
lay  undue  stress  on  the  importance  of  their  own  branches*  and 
monopolize  an  unfair  amount  of  time  in  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  cover  every  side  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  therefore 
the  foregoing  suggestions  are  about  all  that  the  average  teacher 
can  utilize.  The  near  future  will  undoubtedly  see  these  and 
still  more  advanced  ideas  conscientiously  carried  out  as  a  part 
of  everyday  instruction. 


Time  Limits  and  School  Sessions 

JOHN  T.   PRINCB,   STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,   BOSTON 

IIFFICULTIES  of  a  serious  nature  are  found  to 
exist  in  making  a  course  of  studies  under  present 
conditions.  Over  and  over  again  we  hear  the  criti- 
cism that  the  schools  teach  nothing  thoroughly, 
and  as  frequently  we  hear  the  defence  from  school 
authorities  that  there  is  no  time  to  do  more.  It  is 
plain  to  see  how  the  difficulty  has  arisen.  Fifty 
years  ago  but  four  or  five  subjects  were  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  there  were  six  hours  a  day  to  teach  them  in, 
with  an  extra  half  day  on  Saturday.  Later  the  half  day  session 
on  Saturday  was  given  up,  and  the  time  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  reduced  to  two  hours.  Then  came  the  giving  up  of 
recesses,  and  an  earlier  closing  in  consequence.  In  the  mean<- 
time  the  number  of  subjects  doubled  and  trebled,  but  the  length 
of  session  remained  as  before,  even  with  the  restoration  of 
recesses.  Thus  it  is  that  in  many  places  all  the  exercises  of  the 
school,  including  physical  exercises  and  recesses,  are  crowded 
into  daily  sessions  which  occupy  only  four  and  three  quarters 
hours  of  time.  Even  this  time  is  shortened  in  some  places  by 
having  only  a  forenoon  session,  leaving  the  afternoon  free  for 
home  study  and  recreation.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  is  found  difficult  to  make  a  place  in  the 'pro- 
gram for  industrial  training,  which  is  now  demanding  admit- 
tance into  the  school,  and  which  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
must  inevitably  consume  much  time. 

I  can  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by  considerably 
lengthening  the  school  sessions.  If  exercises  in  manual  or 
industrial  training  are  to  be  given  daily,  as  many  wise  edu- 
cators advocate,  and  if  more  time  is  to  be  given  to  the  plays 
and  games  of  children,  th^  school  day  should  be  increased  to 
six  hours.  That  this  time  is  not  unreasonable,  and  that  it  can 
be  easily  brought  about  with  the  hearty  approval  of  parents 
and  pupils,  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  one  of  our  own  normal 
practice  schools.     W^en   from  experience  the  desirability  of 
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having  industrial  work  in  all  grades  became  manifest  to  all 
concerned,  the  plan  of  prolonging  the  daily  sessions  one  hour 
was  proposed,  and  with  practical  unanimity  it  was  cordially 
approved  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  At  first  attendance 
upon  the  industrial  exercises  was  optional,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  nearly  every  pupil  chose  to  attend,  until  now  both  the 
extended  time  and  enlarged  program  are  accepted  by  all  with-* 
out  question.  In  some  such  way  as  this  the  introduction  into- 
the  course  of  new  and  desirable  subjects  of  study  may  be  made. 
Several  inquiries  have  come  to  me  recently  as  to  standards 
of  time  for  each  study  of  the  school.  In  a  special  report  upon 
a  course  of  studies  a  few  years  ago,  I  made  a  careful  study 
of  conditions  and  practices  in  various  sections  of  this  and  other 
countries,  and  as  a  result  I  suggested  certain  approximate  per- 
centages of  time  to  be  given  to  each  of  five  groups  of  studies. 
The  following  table  is  a  revision  of  the  percentages  given  in 
that  report,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  introduction  of 
industrial  training. 


Table. — Showing  the  Approximate  Percentage,  in  a  Proposed  Course  of 
Studies,  of  the  Entir^  Recitation  Time  of  a  Pupil  or  Group  of  Pupils  spent  in 
I~Language  (including  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Composition,  English 
Grammar  and  Literature  and  a  Foreign  Language) ;  II — Mathematics  (includ- 
ing Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Bookkeeping) ;  III — Elementary 
Science  (including  Nature  Study,  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Geography) ; 
IV — History  (including  Civil  Government,  Biography  and  History  proper)  ; 
V — Miscellaneous  Exercises  (including  Singing,  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training). 


Groups 

Sub- 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

OF  Studies. 

primary 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

e 

t 

8 

I  Language  .  . 

30 

40 

40 

35 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25 

II  Mathematics . 

5 

10 

10 

«5 

15 

15 

»5 

15 

15 

ni  Science.  .  .  . 

20 

10 

10 

'S 

15 

20 

20 

15 

15 

IV  History.  .  .  . 

10 

10 

10  , 

10 

15 

IS 

15 

20 

20 

V  Miscellaneous 

35* 

30 

30 

25 

H 

25 

25 

25 

25 

*  Including  opening  exercises,  physical  exercises,  games,  singing,  drawing  and  oonstmctive 
work. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  minutes  weekly 
which  may  be  given  to  each  group  of  subjects,  using  the  pre- 
vious table  of  percentages  as  a  basis,  and  allowing  six  hours 
for  the  school  day. 

Time  program,  showing  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  spent  in  Recita- 
tion by  a  ^upil  or  Group  of  Pupils  in  Five  Groups  of  Subjects;  also  the 
Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  given  to  Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses  and  to. 
Study  in  School. 


Groups 

•Sub- 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

OF  Studies. 

primary 

1 

9 

8 

4 

5 

e 

T 

8 

I  Language  .  .  . 

360 

608 

608 

539 

462 

390 

390 

390 

390 

II  Mathematics.  . 

60 

152 

152 

231 

231 

234 

234 

234 

234 

Ill  Science    .... 

240 

152 

152 

231 

231 

312 

3" 

234 

234 

IV  History    ... 

120 

152 

152 

154 

231 

234 

234 

3" 

312 

V  Miscellaneous  . 

420t 

456 

456 

385 

38s 

390 

390 

390 

390 

Opening  Exercises 
Physical  Exercises 
and  Recesses 

■  .    .   . 

280 

280 

260 

260 

240 

340 

240 

240 

1,200 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Studr§ 

425 

425 

440 

440 

450 

450 

450 

450 

v^«>*a««^     g....... 

•Figures  in  this  column  indicate  the  number  of  minutes  spent  in  recitation  and  seat  woric  h 
taken  together. 

t  Including  opening  exercises,  physical  exercises,  games,  singing,  drawing  and  construction 
worlE. 

{  The  time  for  study  is  given  upon  the  supposition  that  in  some  subjects  the  class  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  section  studying  while  the  other  section  is  reciting. 

The  above  table  is  given  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
school  day  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  equal  length.  For 
some  reasons  it  might  be  well  to  put  the  more  intellectual 
studies  into  a  morning  session  of  four  hours,  and  all  the  music, 
drawing  and  industrial  training  into  an  afternoon  session  of  two 
hours.  Time  for  a  study  period  might  also  be  given  in  the 
afternoon.  In  some  communities  it  might  be  desirable  to  make 
attendance  upon  this  short  afternoon  session  optional.  But  the 
program  made  up  in  the  way  proposed  would  be  so  attractive 
that  few  would  deny  themselves  the  privilege  of  attending. 


Conflicting  Tendencies  in  American 
E/lementary  Education 

HBRBBRT  G.  LULL,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  BDUCATION,  UNIVBRSITY 

OF  WASHINOTON,  SBATTLB 

HAVE  chosen  from  the  many  conflicting  tenden- 
cies in  elementary  education  three  which  seem 
most  important.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to 
discuss  two  positive  tendencies  in  educational 
theory  and  practice,  and  in  the  second  place, 
and  finally,  a  negative  tendency,  taking  its  origin 
in  a  social  tradition.  In  a  country  like  our  own, 
where  educational  theories  are  readily  adopted, 
and  rapidly  tend  to  gain  currency  in  practice,  all  serious  dis- 
cussions of  aims  and  values  are  timely.  In  Germany  there  is 
much  less  opportunity  for  realizing  educational  theory  in  prac- 
tice than  in  our  country.  The  United  States  serves  as  a  train- 
ing school  for  the  application  of  German  theories.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  our  German  adoptions  remain  in 
their  original  content  and  form.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Americans  have  not  originated  any  system  of  education  in  its 
first  principles,  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to  show 
that  they  are  greatly  extending,  elaborating,  and  in  some 
instances,  profoundly  modifying  foreign  pedagogical  inheri- 
tances. It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  evident  Americanism  in 
education  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

So  far  as  teachers  are  practicing  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
study  of  pedagogics  they  are  drawing  upon  one  or  both  of  the 
two  great  modern  streams  of  thought  initiated  by  Froebel  and 
Herbart.  I  say  this  with  all  due  regard  for  the  contributions 
of  Pestalozzi,  who,  without  doubt,  gave  to  Froebel  and  Herbart 
their  first  points  of  contact  in  the  field  of  education.  Yet  this 
relationship  to  Pestalozzi  does  not  harmonize  or  establish  a 
bond  of  union  between  their  doctrines,  for  their  first  principles 
are  fundamentally  different.  Froebel  moves  from  the  fact  of 
sensation  back  to  what  he  conceives  as  fundamental — the  self- 
activity  of  the  soul.     Herbart  moves  forward  from  sensation  to 
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a  mind  conceived  as  a  psychological  machine,  whose  processes 
are  dependent  upon  the  relationship  of  ideas  within  the  mind^ 
and  upon  the  outer  presentations  to  the  mind.  The  soul  is 
reduced  to  a  single  activity,  that  of  resistance.  To  FroebeU 
the  free  activity  of  the  child  unfolding  its  life  naturally  in  the 
presence  of  its  environment,  and  in  accord  with  its  own  laws  of 
development,  is  the  educational  principle  par  excellence.  In 
the  field  of  Herbartian  doctrine  the  aesthetic  presentation  of  the 
universe,  the  systematic  ordering  of  the  child's  environment,, 
the  making  of  outer  connections  in  order  that  inner  connec- 
tions may  follow  are  characteristic  expressions.  According  to 
Froebel  the  soul  is  self-active  in  the  presence  of  its  environ- 
ment, and  goes  out  to  meet  it,  but  according  to  Herbart  the 
only  activity  of  the  soul  is  resistance,  and  if  left  alone  it  would 
never  change  at  all".  According  to  Herbart,  therefore,  the 
necessity  follows  of  making  outer  active  presentations.  Thus 
we  see  that  environment  and  soul  are  essential  factors  in  the 
philosophy  of  both.  Herbart  cannot  dispense  with  some  sort 
of  self-activity  even  in  the  first  stage  of  mental  life,  and  in  the 
later  stages,  according  to  his  doctrine,  a  self-active,  self-deter- 
mining personality  is  developed.  Froebel,  on  the  other  handt 
cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  an  appropriate  environment  for 
the  mind,  for  the  mind  cannot  unfol4  in  a  vacuum.  Theoret- 
ically speaking,  the  systems  of  these  two  fathers  of  modern 
education  are  as  far*kpart  as  the  poles  of  the  universe.  But 
the  very  necessity  of  working  in  the  same  world,  using  the 
same  means,  and  attaining  to  the  same  great  ends,  which  are 
revealed  to  us  in  history  and  society,  has  brought  them  into 
some  sort  of  relationship  to  each  other.  This  relationship  will 
be  understood  by  considering  the  scope  of  their  two  great 
schools  in  educational  doctrine. 

The  school  of  educators  who  work  in  the  spirit  of  Froebel 
have  advanced  far  beyond  the  field  developed  by  him.  They 
are  bringing  to  their  assistance  all  the  illumination  afiforded  by 
evolution.  They  are  discovering  the  heretofore  hidden  springs 
of  the  emotions,  instincts  and  capacities.  They  are  discover- 
ing that  the  will  has  other  sources  than  knowledge.  They 
are  studying  motor  activity  in  relation  to  mental.    They  are 
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observing  the  child's  periods  of  development  with  a  view  to 
supplying  the  appropriate  environment.  But  I  am  sure  no 
enthusiastic  Herbartian  would  allow  all  of  these  educational 
activities  to  be  credited  entirely  to  the  influence  of  Froebel. 
Within  the  field  of  Herbartian  influence,  on  the  other  hand, 
educators  are  studying  environment  in  terms  of  interest,  the 
relation  of  various  knowledge  contents  to  development  of  will 
and  character,  the  doctrine  of  specific  disciplines,  the  relation 
of  the  development  of  the  child  to  the  culture  epochs  of  the 
race,  the  elaborate  theory  of  apperception,  the  problems  of 
correlation  and  concentration  of  courses,  and  many-sidedness 
of  interest.  But  a  well-known  enthusiastic  follower  of  Froebel 
claims  for  his  master  a  superior  development  of  some  of  these 
doctrines,  notably  apperception.  And  thus  it  follows  that  each 
school  claims  the  entire  field  of  education  by  explaining  the 
other's  doctrines  in  terms  of  its  own  philosophy.  But  what 
are  the  practical  bearings  of  these  two  schools  of  educational 
doctrine  upon  elementary  education?  First,  let  us  consider 
the  school  of  Froebel. 

The  Froebelian  interest  is  actually  centered  upon  early 
childhood,  although  it  was  not  Froebel's  idea  that  it  should 
stop  with  the  child.  With  him  all  stages  in  the  education  of 
man  are  beginnings.  Life  is  a  continual  unfoldment  and  rev- 
elation through  self-activity.  Education  begins  with  the  child, 
yes,  even  back  of  the  child  in  motherhood,  and  continues  with- 
out  ceasing  to  the  end  of  complete  self-realization  and  unity 
with  God.  That  his  principles  of  education  should  not  have 
been  emphasized  in  the  elementary  grades  as  well  as  in  the 
kindergarten  was  not  the  intention  of  Froebel.  Froebel,  him- 
self, was  at  one  time  a  grammar  grade  teacher,  and  he  applied 
his  theories  to  the  instruction  of  these  grades.  Just  how  far 
the  Froebelian  principles  are  gaining  admission  into  the 
elementary  education  of  the  public  schools  will  be  seen  by 
directing  our  attention  briefly  to  the  growth  of  the  public 
kindergarten  in  the  United  States.  Its  growth  seems  to  be 
rather  slow,  but  steady.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  public  kindergarten  has  more  than 
doubled,  a  rate  of  increase  in  enrollment  about  double  that  of 
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the  grades  in  the  public  schools.  The  enrollment  constitutes 
approximately  four  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  the 
grades  and  high  schools  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  enrollment  of  the  first  grades  of  the  village  and 
city  schools  is  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Before  the 
kindergarten,  therefore,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system  its  percentage  of  enrollment  must  reach  approximately 
twice  that  of  the  first  grade,  that  is,  forty  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
instead  of  four  per  cent  as  it  now  stands.  This  fact,  and  the 
fact  that  only  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
village  and  city  school  systems  report  the  existence  of  any 
public  kindergartens,  and  the  further  fact  that  in  many  of  these 
cities  and  villages  kindergartens  are  organized  only  in  response 
to  local  demands,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  kindergarten  is 
not  accepted  nor  appreciated  by  a  majority  of  the  patrons  of- 
the  public  school,  or  by  a  large  number  of  educators. 

The  fact  is  that  many  prominent  educators,  especially  of  the 
West,  consider  the  kindergarten  a  sort  of  slum  institution.  To 
them  it  is  a  reformatory  for  the  children  of  the  poorly  organ- 
ized, home.  And  then  again  it  is  recommended  for  defective 
children,  and  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  schools  for  the 
blind,  schools  for  children  of  indigent  families,  parental  schools, 
etc.  Now  this  may  be  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  but  it  is 
not  the  view  of  Froebel.  To  Froebel  and  his  followers  the 
kindergarten  affords  the  natural  conditions  for  the  early  educa- 
tion of  children  of  the  best  families  as  well  as^of  the  lowest, 
for  the  normally  born  and  developing  children  as  well  as  for 
the  abnormal.  Another  reason  why  the  kindergarten  has 
failed  to  receive  the  recognition  that  it  should,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  kindergarten  teacher's  exclusiveness  in  her  work.  It 
should  be  her  aim  to  make  the  transition  to  the  grades  gradual 
by  making  concessions  to  their  ideals  as  well  as  by  extending 
to  the  grades  some  of  the  method  and  aim  of  the  kindergarten. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  done  neither.  She  has  been  con- 
tent to  regard  the  kindergarten  as  one  thing  and  the  grades  as 
another,  quite  separate  and  quite  distinct  in  their  aims.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  charge  made  by  many  primary  teachers 
that  the  kindergarten  unfits  the  child  for  grade  work.^    Until 
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the  kindergarten  becomes  the  necessary  first  step  in  the  elemen* 
tary  schools  we  cannot  look  for  highly  trained  kindergarten 
teacHers,  nor  for  results  commensurate  with  its  principles. 
The  value  of  the  kindergarten  should  not  be  confined  to  its 
own  operations.  It  has  at  least  one  very  important  contribu* 
tion  yet  to  be  delivered  to  the  elementary  grades..  To  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  this  contribution  let  us  examine  the  principles 
of  the  kindergarteq. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  kindergarten  is  twofold ;  first,  to 
release  the  child's  activities,  and  second,  to  guide  these  activities 
into  lines  useful  to  himself  and  to  others.  The  first  is  accom- 
plished by  giving  the  child  every  opportunity  for  reacting  on 
the  stimuli  furnished  by  natural  objects  and  their  movements 
and  by  contact  with  other  children,  by  giving  free  play  to  the 
emotions  through  the  stimuli  of  music  and  rhythmical  move* 
ments  of  the  body.  The  second  element,  that  of  training,  is 
accomplished  by  his  intimate  and  free  association  with  the 
other  children  of  the  circle.  He  is  a  member  of  a  group  of 
individuals  like  himself  in  capacities  and  attainments.  We 
sometimes  forget  that  this  is  the  ideal  situation  for  training, 
especially  in  relation  to  conduct.  We  are  often  inclined  ta 
look  upon  the  teaching  of  the  old  schoolmaster  with  the  hickory 
stick  as  training.  Our  single  seats  all  facing  the  teacher  with 
wide  aisles  between  serve  to  take  away  the  opportunities  for 
real  training.  Real  training  can  only  take  place  in  the  group 
whose  individuals  are  free  to  move  and  communicate  with  each 
other.  Only  under  such  a  condition  can  opportunities  for  moral 
actions  be  furnished,  which  at  first  will  be  performed  through 
imitation  and  feeling,  and  later  also  by  intelligent  volition.. 
Training  is  not  the  function  of  the  policeman.  The  question 
arises,  are  the  opportunities  for  training  in  the  elementary 
grades  equal  to  those  for  instruction  ?  To  ask  this  question  is 
to  answer  it,  for  the  traditional  aim  of  these  grades  in  modem 
times  has  ever  been  intellectual  discipline  and  instruction  rather 
than  doing.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  training  provided  by 
the  opportunities  of  the  playground,  but  these  opportunities  are 
often  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren.   They  lack  an  essential  element,  that  of  the  oversight 
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'  of  a  superior  mind.  Training  has  been  left  for  the  home. 
The  school  is  supposed  to  supplement  the  home  in  relation  to 
instruction  only.  In  this  regard  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  the 
average  home,  under  the  modem  conditions  of  city  and  village, 
is  much  better  equipped  to  furnish  training  than  it  is  to  furnish 
instructibn.  We  must  admit  that  there  are  great  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  school's  sharing  the  burden  of 
training  with  the  home  much  more  than  it  does  at  present* 
Yet  this  fact  does  not  lesson  our  responsibility.  School  prac- 
tice must  attempt  to  attain  its  highest  ideal.  You  cannot  send 
one  capacity  of  the  child  to  school  and  leave  the  others  at  home. 
And  it  is  just  as  true  on  the  other  hand  that  the  family  cannot 
shift  its  burden  of  responsibility  to  the  school.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  school  to  work  as  far  as  possible  for  the  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  the  child,  unless  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  our 
educational  ideals  are  one  thing,  and  our  practical  educational 
aims  are  quite  another.  Each  institution  must  strive  to  make 
its  work  complete  in  the  light  of  its  own  ideals.  Much  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  this  whole  problem  of  moral  training  by 
the  kindergarten  rightly  conceived. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  practical  bearings  of 
Herbartian  endeavor.  Because  of  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
presentations  to  the  end  of  organizing  the  character  of  the 
mind,  and  because  of  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  to  the  end  of  the  development  of  the  will,  the 
true  Herbartian  lays  much  stress  upon  the  organization  of 
subject-matter  before  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  learner. 
One  cannot  but  feel  after  examining  the  various  practical 
schemes  of  correlation  and  concentration  that  have  in  turn 
been  tried  and  abandoned,  that  this  movement  in  its  extreme 
forms  is  now  becoming  extinct,  although  it  is  leaving  much 
that  is  desirable.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  correlation  has 
assisted  in  organizing  the  work  within  each  subject,  and  has 
been  content  to  set  the  limits  of  a  subject  within  reasopable 
bounds  without  expanding  into  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  its 
contribution  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  illuminating  school 
subjects.  The  principle  of  correlation  has  contributed  much  to 
the  enrichment  of  courses  in  the  grades.*    The  ^ork  of  the  pri- 
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mary  grades  in  particular  has  been  greatly  improved  by  corre- 
lation. In  these  grades  nature  study,  myth,  literature,  history 
and  art  are  all  intimately  interwoven.  <The  connections  are  of 
course  superficial,  but  this  i«  in  accord  with  the  child's  stage  of 
training  in  these  grades.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  when 
subjects  must  become  differentiated  one  from  another,  when  his- 
tory, literature,  geography,  etc.,  are  confined  each  to  its  own 
iield.  Each  subject  begins  to  take  on  a  logic,  a  definite  content 
and  form  of  its  own.  The  race  has  developed  knowledge  in 
these  separate  fields,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  disre- 
garded without  too  much  educational  waste.  Considerations 
of  this  kind  will  serve  to  correct  some  of  our  extravagant  notions 
in  relation  to  the  unlimited  and  oftentimes  ridiculous  connections 
that  have  been  attempted  in  some  of  the  so-called  model  schools 
of  the  country.  For  intensive  and  effective  work  superficial 
correlation  is  often  carried  too  far.  It  is  necessary  to  close  the 
door  against  the  association  of  remotely  related  ideas  when  effec- 
tive reaction  is  desired.  Before  the  child  leaves  the  elementary 
school  he  should  acquire  the  power  to  carry  a  line  of  thought 
out  with  some  degree  of  logical  precision.  The  subjects  of  the 
grammar  grades  should  be  progressive  in  the  additional  mental 
power  required  at  each  step  of  their  mastery.  There  is  alto- 
gether too  much  wool  gathering  and  butterfly  chasing  in  the 
grades  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  in  good  thinking.  We 
need  illumination,  but  we  need  illumination  that  tends  to  culti- 
vate clear  mindedness  and  engender  responsibility.  This  over- 
emphasis of  the  relationships  in  subject-matter  seems  to  follow 
very  naturally  on  the  basis  of  Herbart's  psychology.  The 
child's  personality,  character,  life  is  to  be  built  up  out  of  pres- 
entations. One  who  has  observed  the  active  mind  of  the  child> 
his  alertness  in  seizing  every  opportunity  for  reaction  and  asso- 
ciation, must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  teachers  are 
overly  anxious  in  obtaining  mental  results  when  they  not  only 
arrange  for,  but  force  certain  relationships  of  knowledge  upon 
the  children.  The  followers  of  Froebel,  on  the  other  hand,  err 
by  paying  too  little  attention  to  the  organization  of  subjects  and 
courses.  With  them  the  mind  itself  is  held  to  be  the  organizing 
center  of  concentration  and  correlation,  and  if  environment  is 
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provided  9  the  mind  by  virtue  of  its  self-activity  will  do  the  rest. 
There  are  limitations  to  this  self-determining  process^  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  socializing  process  of  the  individual.  The 
ego  and  the  alter  are  the  determining  factors  in  the  developing 
of  personality,  and  while  the  school  of  Froebel  emphasizes  the 
former,  the  Herbatian  emphasizes  the  latter,  although  both  are 
recognized  by  each.  The  tendency  of  the  former  school  is  to 
over-emphasize  the  initiative  of  the  pupil,  the  latter  that  of  the 
teacher.  The  over-emphasis  in  each  case  is  undoubtedly  due 
in  the  first  place  to  the  difference  in  psychological  beginnings, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  some  devotees  characterized  more 
by  their  enthusiasm  than  by  their  close  thinking. 

If  teachers  and  educators  would  study  the  educational  doc- 
trines of  their  chosen  leaders  consistently  in  relation  to  those  of 
other  recognized  leaders  they  would  discover  a  fundamental 
message  in  each,  and  a  rational  relationship  to  each  other  in 
the  field  of  educational  service.  They  should  study  great  mas- 
ters in  education  in  relation  to  the  child's  social  needs  and 
opportunities.  For  educational  purposes  Herbarfs  technical 
psychology  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  his  principles  of  educa- 
tion are  indispensable  to  any  one  who  pretends  to  dignify  the 
teacher's  profession.  The  highest  tribute  to  our  Americanism 
in  education  lies  in  our  intelligent  adoptions  of  the  great  educa- 
tional theories  and  our  willingness  to  put  them  to  the  test.  We 
are  not  quibblers  on  psychological  distinctions,  but  we  are  con- 
stantly asking  the  questions.  Where  will  these  ideas  take  me  ? 
What  will  be  their  results  ?  Theories  must  give  an  account  of 
themselves  in  practice  and  measure  up  well  in  terms  of  social 
service  or  they  will  be  discarded.  Such  is  the  evident  prag- 
^matism  of  American  elementary  education.  Well  it  will  be  for 
us  if  our  purposeful,  practical  insight  in  education  does  not  be- 
come too  limited  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
humanitv. 

A  third  tendency  of  far-reaching  consequences  remains  for 
consideration,  the  negative  tendency  of  unconsciously  following 
tradition.  The  traditional  aim  of  the  grammar  grades  is  the 
aim  of  their  origin,  the  memoriter-mechanical-drill  aim  of  the 
reading,  writing  and  ciphering  schools  of  former  days.     The 
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grammar  grade  teacher  is  encouraged  from  two  sources  to  fall 
back  upon  the  mechanics  of  subjects.  The  matter-of-fact  citi- 
zen who  sees  little  necessity  for  cultural  capacity  and  knowl- 
edge desires  that  his  children  shall  know  how  to  pronounce 
words  correctly,  cipher  accurately  and  rapidly.  The  high 
school  teacher  demands  that  John  shall  be  able  at  least  to  write 
a  correct  English  sentence  when  he  enters  the  high  school,  that 
he  shall  know  how  to  punctuate  and  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  present  infinitive  and  a  prepositional  phrase  in  which 
the  preposition  '*  to "  is  used.  These  mechanical  and  semi- 
technical  matters  and  many  others  she  insists  that  John  shall 
know.  She  does  not  expect  him  to  know  anything  of  the 
beauties  of  literature,  history,  etc.  He  is  to  start  on  the  road 
of  culture  when  he  enters  the  high  school.  The  technical  de- 
mands of  the  matter-of-fact  citizen  and  the  high  school  teacher 
are  just,  but  they  are  one-sided.  The  mechanics  of  subjects 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  culture  content,  but  they  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  rather  means  to  a  culture 
content,  and  the  two  cannot  be  taught  in  isolation.  The  pupils 
of  the  upper{grammar  grades  demand  a  mental  pabulum  rich 
in  life's  problems  suited  to  their  years.  The  period  of  expand- 
ing powers  begins  in  these  grades,  and  the  pupils,  especially 
the  boys,  feel  that  school  work  is  artificial  and  unreal.  They 
see  no  necessity  for  gaining  more "  mechanical  efficiency  in 
empty  forms.  This  mechanical  treatment  of  sulyects  unfor- 
tunately does  not  stop  with  the  school  arts,  for  too  often  courses 
in  history,  literature  and  geography  in  these  grades  become 
merely  a  matter  of  memorizing  a  large  mass  of  isolated  data. 
Such  instruction  cannot  be  highly  productive  of  moral  or  mental 
power.  We  must  not  be  too  solicitous  in  realizing  external  re- 
sults. There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  aim  of  instruction  in 
the  grades  should  be  less  cultural  than  that  in  the  high  school. 
The  alternative  is  not,  which  shall  we  choose,  the  mechanical 
efficiency  or  the  culture  aim?  The  fact  is  that  neither  phase  of 
instruction  can  proceed  successfully  without  the  other.  The 
mind  must  be  cultured  as  well  as  made  mechanically  efficient. 
We  must  labor  for  mental  power  and  moral  prepossessions,  and 
these  ends^cannot^be  attained  by  mechanical  teaching. 
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I  have  now  discussed  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  three  of  the 
more  important  tendencies  in  American  elementary  education. 
There  will  ever  be  conflicting  tendencies,  for  such  are  the 
price  of  educational  progress.  True  Americanism  consists  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  conflicting  ten- 
dencies in  education,  and  a  growth  out  of  negative  traditional 
tendencies  originating  in  times  whose  social  conditions  have 
long  ago  been  outgrown.  Before  we  shall  be  able  to  harmo- 
ni2^e  conflicting  tendencies  we  shall  need  to  be  keenly  aware  of 
their  existence  and  the  bearing  our  practice  has  in  relation  to 
them. 

May  I  conclude  with  the  observation  that  while  there  is  too 
much  teaching  in  the  grades  based  upon  partial  truths  in  rela- 
tion to  school  traditions,  there  is  much  purposeful  teaching 
based  upon  a  direct  study  of  the  child  in  relation  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  masters  in  education^  This  positive  tendency  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American  teacher  in 
the  grades. 
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Day  and  Night 

NORMAM  C    SCHLICHTBR 

Welcome,  peace-encompassed  night! 
Welcome,  dawn  of  blessed  light  I 

Both  are  givers  unto  man 
On  a  universal  plan. 

Who  maj  prove  which  giveth  best? 
Light  hath  duty,  night  hath  rest. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


Spelling  in  the  High  School 


PRINCIPAL   R.  L.  SANDWICK,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 

|HE  Report  on  the  Examinations  in  Enf^lish  for 
Admission  to  Harvard  College,  June,  1906,  calls 
attention  to  what  it  terms  *^  the  very  important 
statements  "  on  admission  requirements  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  Harvard  catalogue :  that  **  no  candi- 
date will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is 
seriously  faulty  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctua- 
tion, or  division  into  paragraphs,'' and  that  ^*in 
every  case  the  examiner  will  regard  knowledge  of  the  books  as 
less  important  than  ability  to  write  English."  The  pamphlet 
consists  largely  of  a  compilation  from  entrance  examination 
papers,  which  clearly  illustrate  the  fact  that  many  graduates  of 
secondary  schools  are  not  equipped  with  these  primary  essen- 
tials in  English. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  report  among  high  school  teachers  the 
assertion  was  made  that  not  half  of  the  secondary  schools  taught 
even  the  first  of  these  English  requirements,  1.  ^.,  spelling ;  and 
that  probably  not  more  than  half  include  grammar  in  their  course. 
Wishing  to  know  just  what  was  being  done  by  the  schools  of  this 
state  in  the  line  of  spelling,  the  writer  sent  out  return  postal  cards 
to  sixty-three  of  the  larger  high  schools  in  Illinois.  These 
questions  were  addressed  to  the  principals,  and  were  worded  as 
follows : — 

1 .  Is  spelling  taught  in  your  high  school  ? 

2.  If  not,  do  you  feel  its  need? 

3.  Do  you  have  time  for  it? 

4.  If  taught,  what  text-book  is  used? 

5.  Remarks. 

About  the  time  that  these  cards  were  sent  out  the  writer's  at- 
tention was  called  to  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark  in  The 
Nation  of  November  8,  1906.  In  this  article  Professor  Clark 
details  the  results  of  spelling  tests  given  to  the  freshmen  at 
Northwestern  University,  where  the  certificate  plan  takes  the 
place  of  an  entrance  examination.  The  article  says  that  al- 
though the  words  were  chosen  from  the  freshmen  themes  of  the 
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year  before,  and  although  care  was  taken  to  pronounce  each 
word  distinctly  and  to  define  it  accurately,  '<  nearly  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  freshmen,  on  an  average,  have  failed  to  pass  this  test 
from  year  to  year/'  With  the  hope  of  getting  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  both  sides,  and  learning  how  general  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  colleges,  the  writer  addressed  inquiries  to  the 
English  departments  of  twenty-four  different  universities.  The 
professor  addressed  was  asked  in  each  case  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Are  students  entering  your  English  classes  poorly  prepared 
in  spelling? 

2.  About  what  per  cent  show  poor  spelling? 

3.  Should  high  schools  teach  spelling? 

4.  Is  spelling  taught  in  any  of  your  freshmen  classes? 

5.  Remarks. 

The  number  of  replies  received,  both  from  high  schools  and 
colleges,  indicate  no  small  degree  of  interest  in  the  inquiry ; 
and  since  half  a  dozen  high  school  principals  asked  to  be  in- ' 
formed  of  the  results  of  the  investigation,  the  writer  ventures  to 
publish  them  here.  Replies  were  received  from  fifteen  univer- 
sities and  forty-five  high  schools.  Those  from  the  universities 
will  be  considered  first. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question.  Are  students  entering  your 
English  classes  poorly  prepared  in  spelling?  all  but  one  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  some  indicating  the  feeling  with  which  their 
replies  were  accompanied  by  means  of  one  or  more  exclama- 
tion points.  To  the  second  question,  What  per  cent  show  poor 
spelling?  the  estimates  ran  from  sc^en  per  cent  to  sixty.  This 
wide  divergence  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  different  interpretations 
put  upon  the  word  **poor."  This  is  evident  from  replies  like 
that  from  Vassar,  ^*  It  would  depend  on  the  standard  of  poor; 
about  ten  per  cent  are  y^^y  poor." 

The  third  question  seems  to  have  elicited  no  small  degree  of 
interest.  Should  high  schools  teach  spelling?  All  expressed 
themselves  clearly  on  this  point.  Not  content  with  a  sober 
aflirmative  yes,  about  half  the  answers  contained  expressions 
like  these:  **  Of  course,"  *•  Certainly,"  "Yesl  I"  **By  all 
means,"  **  We  are  compelled  to  teach  it;   and  if  colleges  do 
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I  don't  see  how  high  schools  can  avoid  doing  it," — this  last  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  From  Yale  alone  came  a  qualified 
answer,  *«  Not  as  a  course;  but  indirectly,  yes."  Since  stu- 
dents are  not  admitted  to  Yale  except  by  examination,  we  may 
suppose  that  here  instructors  escape  the  struggle  with  orthog- 
raphy by  refusing  admission  to  those  whose  examination  papers 
show  weakness  in  this  line.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  at 
least  three  of  the  largest  universities  admitting  students  on  the 
certificate  plan,  spelling  is  being  taught  as  such.'  In  all  of  those 
from  which  replies  were  received,  it  is  taught  indirectly  through 
the  correcting  of  misspelled  words  in  themes,  or  by  refusing 
credit  in  composition  courses  until  the  student  shows  ability  to 
spell. 

The  space  lefl  for  general  remarks  called  forth  some  brief 
but  interesting  notes.  Prof.  J.  Scott  Clark  says  that  the  bulk 
of  a  student's  vocabulary  is  acquired  during  his  high  school 
course,  and  that  he  must  learn  to  spell  these  words  in  order  to 
make  them  available.  From  Professor  Carpenter,  of  Columbia, 
it  was  learned  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  hour  at  the 
beginning  of  fhe  year  to  explain  to  each  of  his  college  classes 
**  what  the  psychological  processes  involved  in  spelling  are," 
so  that  students  may  learn  whether  they  **  spell  mainly  by 
visual  memory,  auditory  memory,  or  motor  memory.  In  case 
they  spell  badly,  they  are  thus  able  to  direct  their  efforts  in  the 
right  direction."  Three  of  those  replying  take  advantage  of 
the  space  after  remarks  to  afRrm  that  grammar  and  punctuation 
should  also  be  taught  in  high  schools. 

The  answers  received  from  college  authorities  were  consistent 
with  the  published  utterances  on  the  subject  of  English  require- 
ments found  in  their  respective  catalogues.  Thus  we  have 
already  seen  that  of  Harvard.  Cornell:  '' The  candidate  is 
urgently  advised  to  cultivate  in  all  his  writing  .  .  .  the  habits 
of  correct  grammar  and  spelling."  Columbia :  ''  No  applicant 
will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in 
point  of  spelling,  grammar,  idiom,  punctuation,  or  division  into 
paragraphs."  Chicago  :  "  It  should  be  noted  that  the  university 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  one  or  more  units  from  students 
whose  work  in  English  in  the  junior  colleges  is  found  to  be 
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seriously  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation ,  grammar ,  division 
into  paragraphs."  Michigan  :  <*The  spelling,  punctuation  and 
capitalizing  must  be  correct.**  And  thus  the  statements  of  en- 
trance requirements  in  English  might  be  extended  to  include 
all  the  colleges,  in  nearly  every  one  of  which  spelling  would 
be  found  to  receive  first  mention  as  the  first  and  most  obvious 
need  in  preparing  for  university  work. 

The  answers  from  the  high  schools  did  not  show  the  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  and  practice  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  decided  attitude  of  the  universities  as  to  the  need  of 
spelling  in  the  high  school.  Answers  were  received  from 
forty-five  high  schools.  Of  these  twenty-four  teach  spelling  as 
such,  and  twenty-one  do  not.  Probably  spelling  is  not  taught 
in  most  of  the  schools  which  failed  to  reply,  as  this  supposition 
would  best  account  for  their  lack  of  interest  in  not  replying. 
Still  it  is  likely  that  spelling  is  now  taught  in  more  high  schools 
than  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  the  reply  from  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  would  bear 
this  out.  This  afiirms  that  the  spelling  of  students  entering 
that  institution  is  better  now,  on  an  average,  than  it  was  five  or 
ten  years  ago.  Some  years  ago  spelling  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  subject  for  the  grades  only  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  gram- 
mar schools  formerly  devoted  more  time  to  this  subject— often 
pushing  the  spelling  a  long  way  beyond  the  pupil's  needs — 
requiring  him  to  spell  words  he  did  not  understand,  and  could 
not  use  at  least  till  a  higher  stage  had  been  reached  in  his 
education. 

Of  the  twenty-one  principals  in  whose  schools  no  spelling  is 
taught,  twelve  say  that  they  feel  its  need,  but  have  no  time  for 
it ;  and  one  says  that  he  formerly  devoted  fifteen  minutes  twice 
a  weekio  the  subject  ^'  with  good  results,  but  gave  it  up  because 
of  lack  of  time  and  teachers."  As  the  program  is  ordinarily 
constituted,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difiicult  thing  to  find  a  separate 
period  of  the  day  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  devote  to  spell- 
ing. There  are  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  a  general  class  exer- 
cise also,  because,  in  the  first  place,  dishonesty  is  more  likely 
to  creep  in  through  such  a  class  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
school ;  because  the  correction  of  all  these  papers  is  felt  as  a 
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grievous  burden  by  the  teachers;  and,  finally,  because  it  is 
a  still  more  difficult  task  to  stir  up  the  negligent  pupils,  and 
compel  them  to  correct  and  learn  the  particular  words  that 
each  fails  to  spell  correctly  from  day  to  day.  When  the  pupib 
are  taught  spelling  thus  in  one  or  more  large  sections  he  is, 
indeed,  a  vigorous  principal  that  keeps  up  the  valiant  fight. 
A  better  method  has  been  found  in  some  schools,  and  of  this 
mention  will  be  made  later. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  wherever  a  business  course  has  been 
established,  students  in  this  course  are  commonly  required  to 
take  spelling,  though  others  are  not.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  A  great  deal  of  business  is  now  done  by  correspond- 
ence: bad  spelling  reflects  discredit  on  the  firm,  it  does  not 
'*pull  trade. '*  There  is,  consequently,  a  demand  for  correct 
orthography  in  commercial  circles,  and  this  demand  is  being 
met.  Curiously  enough  the  most  popular  text-books  in  spelling 
are  perhaps  those  published  to  supply  this  demand  for  spelling 
as  a  part  of  the  training  for  business.  Where  a  text-book  is 
used  throughout  the  school  it  is  often  one  of  these  business 
spellers.  The  books  mentioned  in  reply  to  the  question,  **  If 
taught,  what  text-book  is  used?^  include  these:  Mayne's 
Modern  Business  Speller,  Kilman's  Business  Speller,  Gregg's 
Words,  Atwood's  Commercial  Speller,  Williams  and  Rogers 
Speller,  The  Rational  Speller,  and  Penniman's  Speller. 

The  answers  indicate  that  a  majority  of  high  schools  having 
formal  spelling  use  no  text-book  at  all,  but  compile  their  own 
lists.  Thus  in  one  school  there  are  chosen  ^*  twenty  words  a 
week  from  each  text  used  by  the  student,  thus  making  four 
spelling  lessons  a  week  when  carrying  four  lessons.''  In  sev- 
eral schools  the  words  are  compiled  mainly  from  the  general 
text-books.  In  others  they  are  chosen  from  the  themes,  from 
examination  papers,  from  newspapers,  or  from  a  combination 
of  these  sources.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  these  exercises 
should  accompany  the  nfatural  development  of  the  students' 
vocabulary. 

The  space  left  for  remarks  brought  forth  from  the  high 
schools  a  variety  of  interesting  methods  and  opinions.  Several 
schools  require  spelling  through  all  four  years  of  the  course ;  in 
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others,  only  for  the  first  one  or  two  years.  In  one  high  school 
it  *<  comes  twice  each  week,  and  all  are  required  to  take  it  till 
a  grade  of  85  per  cent  for  a  year,  or  95  per  cent  for  a  semester, 
is  made/'  Ii)  another  *<  all  take  spelling  until  excused:  100 
per  cent  for  one  term,  95  per  cent  for  one  year,  or  90  per  cent 
for  two  years,  will  excuse  a  pupil  from  taking  work  further." 
Two  principals  say  that  spelling  should  be  made  a  regular  part 
of  the  work  of  English  classes,  and  some  etymology  should 
accompany  it. 

Of  the  forty-five  principals  heard  from  only  two  expressed 
the  opinion  that  spelling  should  not  have  a  place  in  the  high 
school  curriculum.  One  of  these  writes  that  he  has  tried  it  and 
found  that  it  is  too  late  when  the  high  school  is  reached  ;  that 
the  students  who  were  poor  spellers  to  begin  with  remained 
poor  spellers  still.  Opposed  to  such  experience  there  is  this 
statement  from  the  English  Department  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity :  **  Although  most  of  the  young  people  who  have  gravi- 
tated into  this  (the  spelling)  class  have  been  vehement  in 
declaring  that  they  positively  never  could  learn  to  spell,  we 
have  found  from  year  to  year  less  than  one  per  cent  of  incor- 
rigibly bad  spellers  among  them." 

Doctrinaires,  who  apply  their  touchstone  of  interest  to  studies 
and  would  cut  out  of  the  curriculum  all  that  savors  of  routine, 
grind  and  drill,  have,  of  course,  placed  their  taboo  on  formal 
spelling,  along  wfth  grammar  and  much  of  mathematics.  But 
their  opinions  do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  the  high  school 
teachers  much.  If  the  latter  have  neglected  a  study  which 
laymen  and  university  authorities  think  of  such  primary  impor- 
tance, it  is  because  the  high  schools  are  hard  pressed  for  time 
and  have  sought  to  throw  the  burden  of  spelling  back  on  the 
grades. 

Here  this  article  should  end ;  but  since  so  many  others  have 
given  the  writer  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  it  may  not  seem 
amiss  if  he  details  his  in  closing.  Some  years  ago  there  was  no 
formal  spelling  in  the  Deerfield  Township  High  School,  because 
it  was  thought  that  this  work  belonged  properly  to  grammar 
schools.  When  persons  were  graduated  who  **  couldn't  even 
spell,"  as  a  local  employer  put  it,  the  fault  was,  of  course, 
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attributed  to  the  grades.  However,  examination  papers  and  all 
written  work  were  now  searched  for  errors  in  spelling,  and  a 
half  of  a  per  cent  was  taken  off  for  each  error.  As  a  result, 
new  and  difficult  words  the  wise  pupils  avoided,  making  curious 
circumlocutions  to  accomplish  this;  growth  in  the  power  of 
written  expression  was,  of  course,  at  a  standstill.  Next-^a  list 
of  words  was  secured  and  written  on  the  board  to  be  copied  by 
pupils  and  learned.  Another  difficulty  arose.  Pupils  came 
with  words  which  they  thought  should  not  have  been  checked 
as  wrong,  and  examination  of  their  lists  taken  from  the  board 
showed  that  many  words  had  been  copied  as  the  pupil  com- 
monly misspelled  the  word.  Next  a  book  was  put  in  their 
hands,  Mayne's  Modern  Business  Speller.  This  was  an  ad- 
vance on  what  had  been  done  before,  but  it  was  still  far  from 
perfect,  because  the  words  were  arbitrary  and  not  in  line  with 
the  pupil's  growing  vocabulary.  The  latest  and  best  plan  is 
this:  a  list  of  five  thousand  wofds  has  been. secured,  consisting 
(i)  of  those  common  words  most  commonly  misspelled,  gath- 
ered from  the  experience  of  this  and  other  schools,  and  includ- 
ing also  the  common  rules  of  spelling ;  (2)  homonyms  and 
words  frequently  confused  in  use  or  spelling;  (3)  common 
words  often  mispronounced  with  the  pronunciation  of  each 
marked ;.  (4)  more  or  less  technical  words  chosen  from  the 
various  high  school  text-books  and  from  business  usage ; 
(5)  words  chosen  from  the  English  classics  studied  in  the  high 
school,  Burke,  Macaulay,  Milton,  etc.,  with  the  derivation  and 
meaning  of  each.  These  words  are  divided  into  syllables, 
typewritten,  mimeographed,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
They  are  recited  in  written  lessons  in  the  English  classes,  tak- 
ing about  ten  minutes  of  the  recitation  period  three  times  a 
week.  All  misspelled  words  are  required  to  be  handed  back 
to  the  teacher,  each  written  ten  times  on  the  corrected  spelling 
paper.  Usually  five  words  have  to  be  looked  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary with  each  lesson.  The  results  are  gratifying.  The 
English  themes  reflect  the  growth  in  vocabulary  and  consequent 
power  of  expression,  and  the  work  is  more  easily  graded  and 
Is  handled  more  satisfactorily  in  the  regular  English  classes 
than  it  has  been  in  general  school  exercises. 
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PREFACE 

|N  this  book  I  have  by  no  means  attempted  to  give 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  common  schools  and 
the  "  Training  of  Teachers  "  in  the  United  States, 
but  rather  a  summary  of  the  impressions  that  I 
gained  in  the  United  States  in  1904  during  a  stay  of 
scarcely  seven  weeks.  A  part  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  the  educational  exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the  remainder  in  a  number  of  the  best  schools 
then  in  session  and  in  interviewing  prominent  American  edu- 
cators. On  such  a  tour  of  investigation  through  the  schools  of 
a  foreign  country,  conditions  unlike  those  at  home,  particularly 
those  most  decidedly  better  or  worse,  are  especially  noticeable. 
Accordingly  I  have  dealt  with  these  differences  as  found  in  the 
fundamental  principles,  aims  and  methods,  as  well  as  in  equip- 
ment, pupils  and  teachers. 

I  have  striven  to  avoid  the  German  error  of  exaggerating 
anything  foreign,  especially  anything  found  in  the  land  of  sky- 
scrapers and  the  Niagara  Falls.  I  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  educational  system  of  a  people  must  be  an  organic  part  of 
all  its  peculiar  civilization,  and  yet  I  believe  that  on  the  whole, 
nobler  results  have  been  secured  in  Germany  than  in  the 
«<  Land  of  the  Dollar." 

If  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  German  and  American 
school  systems,  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  represents  a 
school  monarchy,  the  latter  a  school  democracy.  In  Germany 
the  fundamental  principle  is  unity,  and  this  is  by  no  means  to 
be  criticized ;  but  the  subordinate  instructors  then  remain  duti- 
fully in  the  prescribed  path  until  a  new  decree  permits  them  to 
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enter  another.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  suggestions  as  to 
the  plan  of  work  are  not  only  given  from  superiors  to  subordi- 
nates, but  also  from  subordinates  to  superiors.  There  joyous 
initiative  springs  forth.  Progress  is  made  because  mistakes 
are  permissible.  And  the  authorities?  They  want  to  be 
informed  of  new  achievements,  that  they  may  scatter  them 
broadcast  over  the  country  by  means  of  thousands  of  pamphlets. 
The  advantages  and  shortcomings  on  each  side  may  be  briefly 
summarized  by  two  words;  amongst  us  by  **  uniformity ,** 
amongst  them  by  **  individuality." 

I.       INTRODUCTION 

Not  only  was  it  noticeable  at  St.  Louis  that  the  German  edu- 
cational exhibit  excelled  the  exhibits  of  all  other  nations,  and 
that^the  productive  influence  of  our  school-loving  country  has 
long  been  at  work,  but  that  throughout  the  entire  world — Japan 
and  China  not  excepted — ideas  originated  by  German  scholars 
have  been  put  into  practice  without  our  having  realized  them  in 
their  native  land. 

Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Wundt,  are  to-day  still  dominant 
forces  in  the  United  States.  To  it  Germany  is  still  the  classical 
land,  not  only  for  literature  and  music,  but  also  for  the  art  of 
education.  But  who  will  vouch  for  it,  in  the  case  of  this 
aspiring  giant  among  nations,  that  the  pupil  will  not  surpass 
the  master,  that  the  tables  shall  not  be  turned,  that  the  teacher 
shall  not  learn  from  the  pupil,  Germany  also  from  America? 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  with  the  solidity  of  the  older  edu- 
cation the  joyous  spirit  of  discovery  of  the  newer  ought  to  be 
combined,  if  the  good  is  not  to  become  old-fashioned,  tiresome 
and  unsuitable  in  time.  However,  it  must  be  said  that  the  work 
seen  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  a  modern  painting  in  that  it  is  realistic,  on  a  large 
scale,  exaggerated  as  well  as  often  sketchy,  unfinished  and 
slovenly.  America  has  become  great  not  because  of  her  good 
schools,  but  in  spite  of  her  former  poor  ones.  The  many 
favorable  prerequisites  lie  in  the  soil,  in  the  people,  and  in  a 
thousand  peculiar  and  fortunate  conditions.  It  would,  therefore, 
after  a  short  visit,  be  rash  to  wish  to  judge  what  the  schools  of 
a  foreign  country  ought  to  accomplish. 
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American  schools  are  by  no  means  uniformly  graded,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise,  in  as  much  as  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  seventeen  times  as  large  as  that  of  Germany,  but  has 
oniy  eighty  million  inhabitants  living  on  its  vast  expanse,  about 
half  of  whom  have  thronged  in  and  about  the  cities.  From 
these  to  the  settlements  in  the  wilderness  there  are  countless 
gradations  of  civilization. 

Of  course  advance  has  not  yet  been  made  in  America  to 
compulsory  schools  for  higher  technical  education.  There  is 
not  even  a  practical  term  of  apprenticeship  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  either  in  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits.  Their  tech- 
nical schools  offer  us  Germans  but  little  stimulation,  chiefly 
because  they  are  not  so  highly  specialized  and  therefore  less 
finished  in  structure  and  aims. 

II.      THE   KINDERGARTEN 

The  kindergarten  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  American  school  system.  To  begin  with,  kindergarten's 
have  gained  much  more  ground  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Germany.  There  they  are  very  popular  institutions,  and  are 
admirably  developed  in  their  organization  of  instruction  as  well 
as  in  their  external  sources  of  income.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
the  kindergarten  that  offers  the  best  illustration  of  American 
school  methods.  It  leaves  its  stamp  not  only  throughout  the 
common  schools,  but  even  in  the  university. 

Froebel's  work  has  been  characterized  as  '*  inner  connection." 
This  **  inner  connection  "  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  concentration 
of  the  curriculum,  but  it  indicates  the  correlation  of  the  instruc- 
tion with  the  varied  experiences  gained  by  the  pupil  out  of 
school.  There  are  consequently  two  related  features  that  stand 
out  above  all  others  in  the  kindergarten  method  as  typical  of 
the  entire  American  method ;  first,  consideration  for  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  pupil,  and  closely  connected  with  it,  lack  of  restraint 
and  superficiality ;  secondly,  manual  training  suited  to  the 
various  ages  of  development  and  thence  following  inner  partici- 
pation and  productiveness. 

The  influence  of  the  kindergarten  method  is  particularly 
well  shown  in  the  primary  school,  which  I  believe  the  **  begin- 
ners "  enjoy  attending  more  than  they  do  in  Germany. 
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The  two  negative  phases  of  the  German  educational  exhibit 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of 
culture  were  the  retrogression  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual 
training.  In  Germany  the  kindergarten  receives  far  less  con- 
sideration,  and  during  the  Raumer-Stiehl  ministry  they  were 
even  forbidden  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  the  few  now  extant 
are  supported  by  private  means.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  Froe- 
bel  has  found  greater  comprehension  in  America,  also  in 
France,  England  and  Japan,  than  in  his  native  country. 

III.       THE   COMMON   SCHOOL:    ORGANIZATION 

Just  as  there  is  only  one  graded  school,  so  there  is  only  one 
high  school  in  America.  Schools  in  which  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  languages  are  taught  {Realschulen)^ 
higher  schools  of  the  same  type  {Oberrealschulen) ^  classical 
schools,  offering  nine-year  courses  {JRealgymnasien  und 
humanistische  Gymnasien)  do,  therefore,  not  exist  as  distinct 
institutions.  These  heterogeneous  needs  the  single  **high 
school"  attempts  to  meet  by  having  such  varied  instruction  as 
would  be  indicated  by  the  terms  ancient  classical  course,  Latin 
scientific  course,  English  course,  general  science  course,  busi- 
ness course,  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  private  schools,  and  the  so-called 
^<  opening  exercises"  in  the  common  schools,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  youth  of  America  remain  uninfluenced  in  the  school 
not  only  by  any  kind  of  religious  dogma,  but  also  in  their  judg- 
ment about  good,  evil,  the  permissible,  duty,  etc.,  by  every 
thought  concerning  the  life  to  come.  We  hope  that  public 
opinion  may  change  sufficiently  to  encourage  studying  the 
English  Bible  as  that  of  a  literary  production  of  the  purest 
form,  and  as  a  help  to  the  teacher  in  the  interpretation  of 
history  and  literature,  of  law  and  life. 

In  general  the  public  schools  of  America  do  not  recognize 
segregation,  and  this  applies  indeed  to  all  classes  and  subjects^ 
excepting  household  economy  for  girls,  and  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  manual  training  for  boys.  Even  in  these  both  sexes 
often  participate.  Viewing  the  whole  territory  of  the  country 
we  find  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  common  school 
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pupils,  and  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  students  of 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  in  mixed  classes.  In  Ger- 
many co-education,  wherever  it  exists,  has  been  brought  about 
by  external  causes,  and  it  is  not  desired ;  but  even  then  boys 
and  girls  sit  in  separate  divisions.  In  America,  however,  so 
far  as  I  could  observe,  they  were  seated  promiscuously  with- 
out any  regard  to  sex. 

Neither  does  the  American  school  recognize  a  separation  on 
the  basis  of  nationality,  which  seems  most  strange  to  a  German 
educator.  The  Americanization  of  the  children  of  immigrants 
is  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  school,  particularly  of  the  com- 
mon school,  a  task  which,  aided  by  many  other  influences,  it 
solves  with  surprising  success.  The  only  separation  which 
will  not  give  way  in  the  school  problem  is  that  of  the  white  and 
the  colored.  At  this  race  line  the  thought  of  equality  halts. 
In  the  cities  that  I  visited  I  found  a  separation  of  races  in 
special  school  buildings  in  Washington  and  St.  Louis,  but  no 
separation  of  sexes  in  the  classes ;  Chicago  has  neither  sepa- 
ration of  sexes  nor  of  races ;  New  York  has  no  separation  of 
races,  but  separation  of  sexes.  It  may,  therefore,  be  generally 
stated  that  one  characteristic  variation  from  the  organization  of 
our  schools  is  that  differences  of  rank,  of  creed,  of  sex,  and  of 
nationality  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Another  charac- 
teristic difference  is  this :  the  individuality  of  the  student  is 
considered. 

There  exists  in  addition  a  second  separation  brought  on  by 
the  aim  of  the  school  itself.  It  is  the  separation  of  the  school 
authorities.  Just  as  the  individuality  of  the  pupils  is  consid- 
ered, so  the  aim  of  the  school  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  the 
character  of  entire  schools  to  particular  local  conditions.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  Washington  does  not,  as  our 
minister,  exercise  a  right  of  administration  and  inspection  over 
the  schools.  He  gives  invaluable  stimulation  by  means  of  his 
information  regarding  the  condition  of  American  and  foreign 
school  affairs,  he  promotes  by  suggestions ;  but  the  power  to 
give  orders  is  decentralized,  and  rests  with  those  who  are  most 
concerned  and  nearest  actual  affairs.  The  school  organization 
is  a  copy  of  the  national  organization ;  the  sovereignty  rests- 
with  the  people. 
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MBTHOD   AND   AIM 

First,  I  shall  endeavor  to  characterize  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  in  general. 
Then  I  shall  illustrate  the  individual  details  of  the  general 
scheme  by  examples  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  schools. 
The  American  mode  of  instruction  takes  the  tendencies  of  the 
young  citizen  to  an  extraordinary  degree  into  account.  This 
propensity  may  be  traced  from  the  plaything  of  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  election  of  subjects  in  the  more  advanced  schools. 
All  the  instincts  for  activity  of  which  the  child  is  capable  are  to 
be  allowed  to  express  themselves. 

With  such  a  mode  of  instruction  the  training  of  hand  and  eye 
ranks  as  of  equal  importance  with  theoretical  learning,  physical 
labor  with  intellectual,  the  ability  to  do  with  knowledge,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  practical  eye  for  itsefulness  and  beauty  in  things, 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  dogmatic,  aesthetical  training  by 
means  of  presentations  and  conceptions. 

Now  the  instincts  of  the  child,  that  constant  line  of  conduct 
for  the  American  pedagogue,  extend  naturally,  of  course,  more 
in  breadth  than  in  depth.  So  also  in  education.  It  is  rather 
stimulating  and  many-sided  than  exhaustive. '  It  likes  the  natu- 
ral connection  of  things,  a  union  of  life  with  the  school,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  curriculum.  Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of 
•  the  didactic  principles  **  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,'' 
^'from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,"  tasks  are  exacted  of 
the  ambitious  young  American,  who  strives  after  the  new  and 
great  even  more  than  the  European  youth,  which  a  systematic 
pedagogue  of  the  old  world  would  precede  by  a  well-ordered 
assignment  of  exercises.  The  young  American  would  further 
miss  the  whole  scale  of  formal  steps  and  the  many-sided  study 
of  a  subject,  but  of  course  also  their  reverse,  tediousness.  How- 
ever, the  constant  desire  for  innovation  and  the  self-help  of  the 
youth  are  necessarily  connected  with  superficiality. 

It  must  therefore  follow  that  the  school  is  not  expected  to 
transmit  an  **  organically  united"  and  **  separate"  store  of 
learning,  but  that  it  should  stimulate  and  indicate  the  path 
upon  which  the  young  citizen  may  later  help  himself.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  chief  sources  of  future  de- 
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velopment  are  already  to  be  had  in  the  schoolbooks.  A  mere 
youth  of  eleven  years  uses  a  whole  row  of  so-called  **  text- 
books." Accordingly,  the  American  method  of  instruction  has 
been  called  **  the  text-book  method"  in  contrast  to  the  German, 
**  the  oral  method." 

Typical  **  text-books"  are  quite  unlike  our  readers  or  school- 
books.  They  impart  instruction  in  the  respective  subjects,  in 
the  place  of  a  teacher  as  it  were,  and  not  as  a  mere  manual, 
but  entertainingly  and  clearly  by  means  of  numerous  illustra*^ 
tions.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  read  coherent  matter  unaided, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  an  understanding  for  himself  of 
what  he  has  read,  so  that  later  he  may  be  able  to  study  success- 
fully the  works  in  the  public  libraries  and  the  political  news- 
papers. The  young  American  reads  incomparably  more  than 
one  of  our  students.  A  further  purpose  of  the  common  school 
education,  which  aims  at  political  co-operation,  *<  training  for 
citizenship,"  is  to  accustom  the  youth  to  read  the  newspapers — 
for  the  whole  nation  is  a  slave  of  the  newspaper  habit — and  to 
express  their  own  opinions.  Instruction  consists  more  of  a 
stimulating  interchange  of  opinion  than  of  a  lecture  and  its 
redelivery,  of  questions  and  answers.  Accordingly,  such  ex- 
pressions as  '<  I  think,  that — ,"  are  often  heard  from  thepupiL 

In  keeping  with  the  extraordinary  attention  given  to  the 
instincts  and  individuality  of  the  pupil,  '<  child  study"  is  a  dis- 
tinct subject  in  American  normal  schools.  With  all  its  physical 
and  mental  measurements  and  experiments  it  is  extravagantly 
fostered.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  "  Psychology  is  the  favorite 
study,  of  the  American  body  of  teachers."  How  highly  clear- 
ness of  procedure  is  valued  as  a  primary  requisite  for  child 
nature  is  seen  by  the  great  amount  of  blackboard  space  found 
in  American  schoolrooms.  Hereby  the  mode  of  explaiiation 
is  immediately  indicated  :  teacher  and  pupil  draw.  Otherwise, 
what  I  saw  of  illustrative  pictures,  maps,  physical  and  other 
apparatus  in  American  schools  was  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  what  the  German  educational  exhibit  offered,  and 
what  is  to  be  found  in  our  advanced  city  schools.  A  large 
ward  school  of  Chicago  had  not  a  single  piece  of  physical 
apparatus,  not  even  a  magnetic  needle.     In  the  Chicago  Nor- 
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mal  School  the  collection  of  illustrative  material  consisted  mostly 
of  pictures,  which  had  as  occasion  offered  beea  cut  out  of  news- 
papers, magazines  and  trade  journals,  many  of  whidi,  because 
of  their  very  smallness,  were  unsuited  to  school  purposes. 
These  treasures  were  kept  according  to  their  subject  content, 
and  also  loaned  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  There  was 
a  special  official  without  any  previous  pedagogical  *  training  on 
hand,  who  had  the  task  of  cutting  out,  pasting,  arranging  and 
distributing  these  means  of  illustration. 

Drawing  is  a  favorite  means  of  expression  for  the  children, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades.  They  represent  New  York 
street  scenes,  ships,  castles,  germinating  seeds  and  the  like, 
and  illustrate  also  their  compositions  and  even  their  texts.  In 
this  connection  the  concentration  of  subjects  especially  noticeable 
is  history,  geography,  nature  study.  I  possess  various  collec- 
tions of  such  drawings,  most  of  which  were  completed  during 
my  stay  in  New  York.  The  greatest  exaggeration  of  this  craze 
for  illustration  I  found  in  the  exposition  of  the  Colbert  School 
at  Lynn,  in  which  even  the  mathematical  exercises  were  adorned 
with  picturettes.  It  seems  the  American  is  doing  too  much  with 
it,  but  may  it  not  perhaps  be  that  what  we  are  doing  is  not 
sufficient? 

No  doubt  the  most  popular  school  subject  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  manual  training.  In  its  simplest  forms,  such  as  the 
folding,  cutting  and  pasting  of  paper,  weaving,  modeling  and 
carpentering,  and  in  a  broader  sense  such  as  domestic  economy, 
it  is  much  more  general  than  among  us.  This  manual  training 
is  therefore  more  than  a  mere  training  of  hand  and  eye ;  it  is 
the  highest  form  of  illustration  through  self-activity  and  the 
concentration  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  ;  it  becomes  the 
nucleus  of  the  entire  instruction ;  it  is  the  pinnacle' of  Ameri- 
canism in  the  school.  Would  it  not  perhaps  be  better  if  the 
memories  of  our  pupils  were  less  taxed,  and  if  instead  they 
were  given  more  opportunities  for  enjoying  their  constructive 
powers?  It  is  just  such  training  that  many  a  fine  young  fellow 
needs  who  is  not  gifted  with  a  good  memory,  but  who  would 
gain  some  confidence  in  himself  if  taught  how  to  use  that  pro- 
ductive strength  which  has  been  granted  him.     Without  per- 
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mitting  the  American  methods  to  pass  as  free  of  objections,  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  us,  as  to  whether  the  American 
school  does  not  render  greater  services  for  later  life  work,  by. 
reason  of  its  entire  character  and  particularly  through  its  vari- 
ous  forms  of  manual  training,  than  the  German.  Our  schools 
are  partly  to  blame  for  the  erroneous  and  pernicious  idea  that 
all  physical  labor  degrades,  all  intellectual  ennobles.  Our 
conversion  to  an  industrial  and  commercial  people  has  on  the 
whole  influenced  the  common  school  but  little. 

There  may  of  course  also  be  great  dangers  in  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  school,  and  in  two  directions.  A  licensed 
method,  which  follows  the  interest  of  the  pupil  blindly,  will 
degenerate  into  a  complete  want  of  system.  The  interming- 
ling of  the  easy  with  the  diflScult  has  brought  it  about ;  to  intro- 
duce an  example,  that  the  same  things  are  drawn  or  painted  in 
the  upper  classes  as  in  the  lower.  The  new  German  method 
of  drawing,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  American,  is  just 
an  example  of  the  successful  combination  of  the  German  ten- 
dency to  method  and  thoroughness  with  the  haphazard  Ameri- 
can perception  of  the  reality.  In  this  subject  the  students  of 
Germany  will  probably  excel  their  master,  America,  a  fact  that 
could  not  escape  the  careful  observer  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

The  second  danger  is  of  a  more  general,  formal  nature.  It 
is  partly  due  to  the  belief  **  that  anybody  is  fitted  for  anything.** 
This  second  danger,  the  result  of  superficiality,  is  elementary 
work  neglected,  high  school  work  attempted.  The  commis- 
sioner of  education  himself  at  Washington  acknowledged  it  to 
us,  and  said:  **We  do  nothing  with  great  perfection,  but  we 
have  surprising  power  for  new  things ;  initiative,  that  is  the 
secret  of  our  method.*' 

However,  it  is  not  the  method,  but  the  teacher,  that  deter- 
mines the  instruction.  In  the  hands  of  a  poorly  qualified 
teacher  the  text-book  method  may  become  fearful.  Upon  the 
whole  I  am  far  from  giving  it  preference  to  the  oral  method,  in 
as  much  as  the  teacher  and  not  the  book  ought  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  stimulation. 

But  what  is  it  that  we  Germans  miss  most  among  our  young 
people  in  our  graduate  schools?  Is  it  not  exactly  that  which 
Mr.  Harris  has  called  *•  initiative,"  ** self-help,"  ••invention"? 
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COMPARISON   OF  TIME   SCHBDULES 

The  total  time  of  inBtruction  per  week  for  children  in  the 
common  schools  is  25  hours  in  New  York,  and  20  hours  for 
the  lower  grades,  and  25  hours  for  the  upper  in  Buffalo.  The 
lower  grades  of  our  city  schools  have  20-22  hours  of  instruc- 
tion,  the  higher  as  much  as  32  hours.  The  time  of  instruction 
in  the  normal  schools  is  likewise  less  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Prussia.  As  an  example  I  shall  select  the  program  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School,  where  daily  instruction  is  given  from 
nine  to  three,  but  is  so  frequently  interrupted  by  general  exer- 
cises, noon  intermission,  study,  etc.,  that  only  17  hours  or 
about  21  periods  of  actual  instruction  remain.  The  new  pro- 
grams for  the  Prussian  preparatory  training  schools  and  normal 
schools  prescribe  the  following  for  six  successive  years:  per 
week,  34,  37,  37 ;  38,  38,  33-35  hours. 

THE   CURRICULUM 

Most  instructive  for  us  are  the  two  subjects  manual  training 
and  drawing.  I  have  already  spoken  at  length  concerning  the 
first  subject.  American  instruction  in  drawing  is  of  a  pro- 
nouncedly artistic  character.  Beginning  with  the  lowest 
grades  it  attaches  itself  to  nature  directly,  and  in  so  doing 
chooses  its  subjects  at  random  from  the  child's  realm  of  obser- 
vation and  interest.  As  I  have  said  our  new  method  of  draw- 
ing is  loaned  from  America.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  that 
very  nation,  which  has  raged  so  ruthlessly  against  nature  in  its 
terrible  haste  for  wealth,  and  is  still  doing  it  to-day  as  no  other, 
has  to  teach  us  nature  enthusiasts  how  to  reveal  and  teach  its 
beauty  to  the  children  ?  There  the  youth  have  been  led  to  nature 
from  the  start,  and  been  given  flowers,  paint  and  brush,  where- 
as we  lead  them  systematically  past  a  comprehension  of  nature 
by  means  of  lines  and  systems  and  elegant  casts. 

There  the  thing  to  be  drawn  is  laid  upon  the  bench,  or  hung 
up  anywhere  and  in  any  fashion,  and  drawn.  It  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  in  the  primary  schools  of  America  between  draw- 
ing as  a  subject  and  drawing  as  a  means  of  expression  of  all 
the  other  subjects.  This  is  no  doubt  in  part  the  pause  of  an 
error  in  the  American  method  of  drawing ;  namely,  the  lack  of 
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a  gradually  progressive  structure,  so  that  the  same  thing  may 
not  be  drawn  in  the  upper  grades  as  in  the  lower.  As  much 
as  the  freshness  and  originality  in  the  drawings  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  please  us,  just  so  much  do  we  miss 
care  and  progress  in  the  work  of  the  upper  grades. 

The  value  of  the  remaining  subjects  is  shown  most  clearly 
by  the  time  for  instruction  allotted  each.  Since  the  duration  of 
required  attendance  in  the  schools  of  New  York  corresponds 
on  the  whole  to  that  required  in  the  Prussian  schools  it  seems 
advisable  to  place  the  same  calculation  for  a  large  Prussian  city 
next  to  it  for  comparison.  The  programs  for  1904  are  used  as 
a  basis  in  each  case. 

The  total  time  for  instruction  in  the  common  schools  is  as 
follows : — 

In  a  Prussian  City 

Per  cent 
Religion,  exclusive  of  instruction  for  confession  and  con- 
firmation, as  well  as  the  divine  service  in  the  school  15.8 

Arithmetic 16.6 

German 29.8 

Penmanship 4.5 

Drawing  or  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Economy  9.3 

Geography 5.0 

History           .        .                         4.0 

Natural  Sciences,   including  the    theoretical    instruction 

given  below  under  Gymnastics 4.5 

Singing 6.0 

Gymnastics  and  systematic  games 4.5 

-Electives 0.0 

Free  study  in  the  school 0.0 

General  exercises 0.0 

In  New  York 

Percent 

Religion 0.0 

Arithmetic .11.0 

English 36.7 

Penmanship 4.8 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  or  Serving  and  Domestic 

Economy ii.i 

Geography 3.6 

History 3-6 

Natural  Sciences,  exclusive  of  such  instruction    .        .        .  5.0 

Music     .        .• 40 

Gymnastics  and  systematic  games  as  well  as  Physiology 

and  Hygiene  (see  Natural  Sciences)      ....  8.8 

Electives 1-7 

Free  study  in  the  school I4*7 

General  opening  exercises 5*0 
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It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  in  our  schools  is  greater  than  in  the  American. 
The  regular  treatment  of  a  subject  is,  therefore,  even  with  a 
smaller  percentage  not  necessarily  shorter  than  in  New  York. 
The  figures  only  show  the  comparative  valuation  of  the  sepa- 
rate studies  in  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  common  school. 

TRAINING   OF   THE   TEACHER 

There  is  probably  no  aspect  of  the  American  educational 
system  so  '*  American"  as  the  opportunities  for  preparing  for 
the  teaching  profession.  Among  the  countless  arrangements 
which  serve  this  purpose,  the  normal  school  is  most  important. 

A  noteworthy  difference  between  our  and  the  American 
method  of  training  teachers  is  that  in  America  students  entering 
the  normal  school  have  the  same  or  at  least  a  similar  general 
education  as  those  who  are  preparing  for  any  of  the  other 
so-called  learned  professions.  They  complete  a  fouj-year 
high  school  course,  whereas  our  students  after  leaving  the 
common  school  immediately  enter  the  preparatory  school  for 
the  normal  to  secure  special  preparation.  On  account  of  this 
and  on  account  of  the  entire  character  of  the  American  normal 
schools,  which  have  not  yet  been  developed  into  technical 
schools,  the  training  of  our  teachers  has  a  greater  professional 
stamp.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  American  normal,  it 
is  made  possible  for  the  teacher  to  make  his  escape  into  another 
profession  with  the  assistance  of  the  education  secured. 

Neither  does  it  accord  with  our  conditions  that  teachers  for 
kindergartens,  common  schools,  more  advanced  schools,  and 
even  colleges,  may  be  trained  in  one  and  the  same  institution. 
In  Germany  distinct  and  more  technical  normal  schools  meet 
these  various  needs. 


The  Answer  to  the  Negro  Question: 

ILducation 

MILLEDGR   L.    BONHAM,  JR.,   RICHMOND,    VA. 

HAVE  as  little  patience  with  the  optimistic 
editors,  who  declare  there  is  no  race  problem,  as 
with  such  agitators  as  Senator  Tillman  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Dixon,  who  shriek  that  the  outcome  will 
be  a  race  war.  There  is  a  problem,  vast  and  diffi- 
cult, but  not  impossible  of  solution.  Having  been 
reared  in  the  South  with  abundant  opportunities 
for  studying  the  negro,  and  having  pursued  my 
callings  in  seven  states,  North  and  South,  I  make  bold  to  offer 
my  views  as  to  the  solution  of  the  question. 

Perhaps  my  professional  bias  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
I  consider  universal  education  the  key  to  the  riddle.  But  let 
us  consider  the  different  points  in  order. 

First,  we  must  educate  all  of  the  whites  of  the  South  so  that 
they  may  realize  the  power  of  education  and  come  to  believe 
in  its  efficacy.  This  necessitates  compulsory  education  and 
more  stringent  factory  laws.  For  one  of  the  important  factors 
of  the  problem  is  the  attitude  of  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  whites. 
We  must  set  to  work  to  remove  their  ignorance,  stimulate  their 
thinking  powers,  and  make  them  a  factor  for  good  instead  of 
for  evil.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  illiterate  whites  9re  so  narrow 
as  to  hate  the  negro  blindly  and  without  reason  ;  many  pity  and 
sympathize  sincerely  with  him,  but  do  not  know  how  to  help 
him.     They  must  be  educated. 

Next,  the  negroes  must  all  be  educated.  That  fact  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  compulsory  education.  Every  negro  child 
should  be  required  to  go  through  the  grammar  schools,  but  the 
last  two  years  should  comprise  less  work  in  history,  language 
and  geography,  and  more  in  hygiene  and  industrial  training, 
such  as  plain  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  girls,  woodwork  and 
gardening  for  the  boys.  High  schools  should  be  maintained 
with  the  course*  preparing  for  college  all  who  desired  to  go, 
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but  in  addition,  courses  in  elementary  agriculture,  advanced 
manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  housework,  etc.  Also,  each 
state  should  maintain  a  negro  college,  so  that  every  negro  who 
desired  might  have  an  opportunity  to  become  a  physician, 
dentist,  teacher  or  preachen 

While  this  work  is  going  on  the  whites  of  the  North  must  be 
educated  also.  By  that  I  mean  that  their  representative  editors, 
statesmen,  teachers,  jurists,  doctors,  pres^chers — thinkers  of  all 
kinds,  must  be  invited,  urged,  persuaded  and  induced  to  spend 
months  and  years  in  the  South  and  in  the  negro  districts  of 
their  own  large  cities  studying  the  negro  at  close  range.  Not 
superficially,  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  «time,  but  earnestly,  sympa- 
thetically and  protractedly.  The  masses  of  the  people,  also, 
must  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  South.  Then  these  men  and 
women  must  return  to  their  homes  and  set  about  removing  the 
crass  ignorance  of  the  North  as  to  the  real  nature  and  needs  of 
the  negro.  They  must  seek  to  show  their  people  the  logical 
solution  of  the  question.  They  must  learn  (and  teach  their  fel- 
lows) that  the  Southerner's  so-called  **race  prejudice"  is  in 
reality  a  racial  instinct,  similar  to  that  which  keeps  the  buffalo 
from  mating  with  the  horse,  the  chicken  with  the  duck.  They 
must  learn  for  themselves,  and  demonstrate  to  their  brethren,  the 
absolute  undesirability  and  impossibility  of  amalgamation  or  of 
social  and  political  equality.  In  saying  this  I  disclaim  any 
**  race  prejudice."  I  have  known  the  negro  all  my  life.  I 
sympathize  with  him  and  pity  him  sincerely,  but  I  feel  myself 
to  be  his  superior.  As  to  amalgamation  between  races  of  un- 
equal power,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  causes  deterioration,  as 
Haiti  and  the  Central  American  republics  show.  The  turf- 
man does  not  mate  his  racers  with  cart  horses,  but  with  racers  of 
another  breed.  Ethnologists  recognize  that  the  same  principle 
holds  with  man. 

When  the  North  has  been  educated  to  the  point  of  recogniz- 
ing the  justice  of  the  South's  position,  we  shall  be  very  near  the 
end  of  the  matter.  This  will,  of  course,  take  several  genera- 
tions, during  which  the  negro  will  be  advancing  in  intelligence, 
in  morality,  and  in  the  ability  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  which 
leads  to  the  ability  to  govern  himself. 
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By  the  time  that  the  North  is  united  with  the  South  in  the 
knowledge  that  social  and  political  equality  are  impossible,  the 
negroes  will  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer 
willing  to  remain  in  an  inferior  position.  History  proves  that 
two  races  of  unequal  power  and  capability  cannot  exist  on  par- 
allel planes  in  the  same  state — witness  the  subjugation  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  extirpation  of  the  Australians,  the  oppression  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  Turks,  of  the  Jews  by  the  Russians.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Hindoos  and  Australians,  the  inferiority  was  moral 
and  intellectual ;  in  that  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  merely  in 
point  of  numbers  and  physical  might.  The  case  of  the  negro 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Hindoo. 

But  when  the  negro  has  been  educated  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing that  the  whole  American  nation  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  granting  him  social  and  political  equality,  he  will  be  utterly 
unwilling  to  occupy  the  inferior  station.  If  the  whites  haVe 
seen  that  his  moral  education  has  kept  pace  with  his  intellec- 
tual growth,  he  will  recognize  that  a  race  war  is  not  the  remedy 
he  must  seek  for  his  ills. 

What  follows?  Why,  he  will  take  a  lesson  from  the  history 
of  that  wonderful  race,  the  Hebrews.  When  they  realized  that 
continued  sojourn  in  Egypt  meant  perpetual  social  and  political 
inferiority,  they  emigrated. 

I  agree  With  those  sociologists  who  hold  that  the  compulsory 
deportation  of  the  negro  is  impossible,  but  I  do  not  admit  that 
voluntary  emigration  is  impracticable.  It  is  now,  and  it  will 
take  generations,  perhaps  centuries,  to  bring  the  negro  to  the 
point  of  being  anpcious  to  go,  but  that  is  the  ultimate  solution. 

Liberia  has  proven  a  failure  because  the  negroes  on  whom 
the  experiment  was  tried  were  mostly  just  out  of  slavery,  and 
totally  unfit  for  self-government.  Again,  they  were  not  two 
hundred  years  removed  from  barbarism,  and  the  tendency  to 
revert  was  too  strong.  Now  I  maintain,  that  if  the  course  out- 
lined above  be  followed,  in  a  few  generations  the  negro  will  be 
better  fitted  for  self-government  than  are  the  Chinese  to-day. 

In  preparation  for  this  time  the  United  States  must  purchase 
large  tracts  of  arable  land  in  Africa.  Then  when  the  leaders 
of  the  negro  race  perceive  that  the  time  is  ripe,  and  sound  the 
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call  for  an  exodus,  the  government  can  further  the  good  work 
by  offering  each  negrd  who  will  emigrate  a  free  passage  to 
Africa,  and  a  tract  of  land  or  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  value 
of  his  property  in  this  country. 

For  another  generation  this  country  will  have  to  maintain  a 
fiscal  guardianship  of  this  negro  nation.  By  that  time,  I  venture 
to  say,  not  a  hundred  negroes  will  remain  in  this  country,  and 
the  negro  nation  will  be  as  well  able  to  manage  its  affairs  as 
we  expect  to  render  the  Filipinos. 

Once  this  voluntary  emigration  is  accomplished,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  the  means  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  other 
negroes. 

Scientists  and  physicians  point  out  that  in  America  the 
negro's  stamina  is  deteriorating.  Naturally,  for  like  the  Eskimo, 
he  is  unsuited  for  this  climate.  But  let  him  return  to  Africa 
with  several  centuries  of  civilization  and  Christianity  back  of 
him,  and  he  will  quickly  regain  his  physical  stamina,  and  be 
able  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  world's  work. 

Is  this  chimerical  and  far-fetched?  Perhaps,  but  history 
teaches  that  when  the  subjugated  possess  the  wisdom  to  acquire 
the  education  and  civilization  of  their  conquerors,  they  can 
become  capable  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  nation  for 
themselves. 

When  Russian  oppression  grew  insupportable,  the  Tartars 
had  to  seek  a  foothold  in  their  native  Asia,  and  the  negro  must 
return  to  Africa,  The  means- to  accomplish  this  end  is  edu- 
cation, compulsory  and  universal.  I  appeal  to  all  thinkers  and 
patriots.  North  and  South,  to  set  about  the  immediate  inaugura- 
tion of  this  movement. 

'*  Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy.'* 


Editorial 

/T\HE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Heath,  of  the  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath 
.L  &  Co.,  is  a  distinct  loss  not  only  to  the  publishing  world  but  es- 
pecially to  the  cause*  of  education.  Mr.  Heath  was  a  broad-minded 
Christian  gentleman,  an  ideal  citizen,  an  influential  educator.  His 
judgment  and  literary  taste,  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good 
books  as  a  means  for  securing  the  best  results  in  public  school  work, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  higher  ideals  in  school-book  making,  gave  him 
a  field  of  usefulness  that  was  exceptional,  and  he  filled  it  to  the  full. 
His  winning  personality  was  a  dominating  influence  in  the  large 
business  which  he  built  up.  The  contagion  of  his  courtesy  and  geni- 
ality affected  all  who  were  associated  with  him  in  business  relations, 
and  created  an  atmosphere  into  which  it  has  always  been  pleasant  for 
prospective  book  buyers  and  others  to  enter.  His  career  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  honesty  and  large  mindedness  are  the  best 
policy,  for  he  achieved  a  marked  success  along  purely  business  lines. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  many  associates  and  patrons,  as  well  as 
in  the  closer  relations  of  neighborhood  and  the  home  circle. 

FROM  the  fact  already  noted,  that  the  point  of  contact  of  teacher 
with  pupil  is  the  vital  point  of  the  educational  system,  it  follows 
that  the  ideal  teacher  should  avail  herself  of  every  possible  means  of 
knowing  and  influencing  her  pupils.  We  know  of  no  betten  source 
of  information  about  a  child  than  his  parents.  Nor  do  we  know  of  a 
better  way  to  reach  him  and  truly  teach  him  than  to  get  at  what  his 
parents  can  reveal  about  his  character,  disposition  and  personal  history, 
and  then  co-operate  with  them  in  developing  the  good  and  repressing 
the  bad  qualities  which  he  possesses.  Of  course  the  teacher  comes 
into  a  child's  life  as  a  new  influence,  and  she  is  not  likely  to  work 
along  the  identical  lines  followed  by  his  parents.  She  need  not  accept 
as  fact  everything  that  the  child's  parents  tell  her  about  him.  They 
are  quite  likely  to  be  more  or  less  biased  and  mistaken  in  their  judg- 
ments. But  availing  herself  of  their  testimony  she  will  form  her  own 
opinion  and  work  along  her  own  lines  much  more  effectively  than  if 
she  ignored  them. 

Besides  this  direct  effect  upon  the  teacher's  own  estimates  and 
methods,  co-operation  based  upon  friendly  acquaintance  with  her 
pupils'  parents  is  very  helpful  in  indirect  ways.  In  every  home  the 
teacher's  character,  appearance  and  conduct  are  a  subject  of  frequent 
conversation  and  comment.  Often  this  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
children.     Parents  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher  and 
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who  have  felt  the  interest  and  friendliness  of  her  approaches  will  speak 
respectfully  and  even  affectionately  of  her,  and  this  will  beget  a  similar 
spirit  in  the  children.  On  the  contrary  unkind  judgments  and  slight- 
ing or  hostile  remarks  made  at  home  will  surely  lead  to  feelings  of 
dislike  and  acts  of  insubordination  at  school.  Many  teachers  fail  for 
lack  of  discipline.  Not  a  few  of  them  would  find  the  easy  remedy  in 
cultivating  a  kindly  acquaintance  with  their  pupils'  parents  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  family  realize  that  the  teacher  is  their  true  friend. 

Collisions  with  parents  are  the  bane  of  a  teacher's  life.  They  are 
utterly  destructive  of  her  influence.  The  ideal  ^teacher  will  strive 
earnestly  to  avoid  them.  There  is  almost  always  a  way  to  do  this  by 
tact,  forbearance  and  a  conciliatory  attitude.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  real  aim  of  parents  and  teacher  is  one  and  the 
same.  Getting  back  to  this  fact  and  keeping  pleasant  a  teacher  can 
usually  carry  her  point— or  yield  it  where  no  vital  principle  is 
involved — and  win  a  friend.  This  is  infinitely  better  than  having 
one's  own  way  at  all  hazards  and  making  an  enemy. 

We  knew  a  teacher  once  who  told  her  pupils  plainly  and  as  a  body 
that  her  responsibility  for  them  ceased  when  they  left  the  school 
grounds.  What  they  did  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  or  in  their 
homes,  or  elsewhere,  did  not  concern  her.  She  was  only  interested 
in  their  behavior  in  school  hours  and  on  the  school  property.  Possi- 
bly this  is  legally  and  technically  correct.  But  morally  and  practically 
it  is  wide  of  the  mark.  The  ideal  teacher  will  make  her  pupils  feel 
that  she  is  deeply  concerned  for  them  wherever  they  are,  and  that 
equally  with  their  parents  she  expects  them  to  do  what  is  noble  and  to 
be  young  gentlemen  and  ladies.  This  she  can  never  do  except  as  they 
know  that  there  is  a  hearty  co-operation  between  school  and  home. 

By  such  co-operative  relations  with  the  parents  the  ideal  teacher 
greatly  extends  the  school's  influence.  The  day  has  passed  wherein 
we  think  of  the  school  as  existing  solely  for  the  child.  It  is  a  public 
institution,  and  its  influence  extends  over  the  whole  community. 
In  any  home  it  should  be  counted  a  privilege  to  have  a  child  attend- 
ing the  public  schools.  This  should  mean  direct  participation  in  an 
uplifting  educative  influence  exerted  by  school  and  teacher.  The  ideal 
teacher  for  her  own  sake,  for  the  child's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
wider  community  interest  will  seek  to  measure  up  to  this  ideal. 

WE  have  presented  on  another  page  a  Southern  view  of  the  much- 
discussed  negro  question,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers 
will  find  Mr.  Bonham's  argument  suggestive  and  interesting,  even 
though  they  may  not  accept  all  his  conclusions.     For  ourselves  we 
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thoroughly  believe  with  him  that  education  is  the  solution,  and  the 
only  one,  of  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  the  presence  of  the 
neg^o  in  the  United  States.  And  education,  as  he  says,  is  the  need  of 
the  whites  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  colored  people.  We  also 
sympathize  with  the  views  expressed  in  reference  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  question  between  Northern  and  Southern  whites.  It 
is  a  very  different  question  when  we  are  right  in  the  midst  of  it  from 
what  it  is  when  we  sit  down  at  a  safe  distance  to  reason  it  all  out  in  a 
purely  academic  way.  We  should  always  strive  to  get  the  viewpoint 
of  our  Southern  brother  before  condemning  his  acts  or  criticising  his 
opinions  too  severely  on  a  subject,  all  the  evils  of  which  press  heavily 
upon  him  and  only  lightly  or  not  at  all  upon  ourselves.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  practicable  for  every  Northern  man, 
who  would  be  qualified  intelligently  to  discuss  this  question,  to  go  South 
and  live  there  for' years  before  forming  an  opinion.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  open  mind,  to  consider  all  the  facts,  and  to  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  sympathy  with  those  who  must  live  permanently 
in  close  association  with  the  negroes.  We  can  then  get  together  and 
help  each  other  to  solve  these  questions,  which  do,  after  all,  concern 
all  sections  of  the  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  vital  way. 

With  Mr.  Bonham's  final  conclusion  tliat  "the  negro  must  return 
to  Africa  "  we  cannot  agree,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  physically 
impossible.  We  might  agree  with  him  that  it  is  desirable.  We  might 
share  his  pleasure  in  a  dream  of  a  new  Africa  peopled  by  a  race  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  self-government  and  self-respect  and  industry  by 
their  contact  with  the  whites  while  they  sojourned  in  the  United  States ; 
and  setting  an  example  and  exerting  an  influence  over  less  fortunate 
peoples  in  the  great  Dark  Continent  as  they  worked  out  their  destiny 
in  time  to  come.  This  is  a  beautiful  dream.  But  will  Mr.  Bonham 
kindly  figure  out  how  long  it  would  take  to  transport  ten  millions  of 
colored  people  to  "  Afric's  sunny  clime  "?  Will  he  please  summon  to 
the  ports  of  the  South  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  add  to  them  as 
many  of  the  ships  of  the  merchant  marine  as  the  harbors  will  accom- 
modate, and  loading  them  all  with  as  many  negroes  as  he  can  pack 
into  them  for  the  long  voyage  across  the  waters  will  he  please  count 
those  remaining  and  give  us  the  sum  f  We  think  he  will  find  that  by 
the  time  all  who  are  now  living  have  been  taken  over,  other  genera- 
tions in  still  larger  numbers  will  have  been  born ;  and  it  will  be  a  case 
of* 'the  poor  (negro)  ye  always  have  with  you."  The  Hebrews  left 
Egypt,  but  they  did  not  cross  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean.  Perhaps- 
electric  airships  of  the  future  may  come  to  the  help  of  those  who  pro- 
pose the  emigration  of  the  negroes,  bodily,  to  Africa.    But  with  the 
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means  of  transportation  now  available  it  is  an  impossibility.  We  may 
as  well  face  the  facts.  The  most  awful  sin  of  history  is  the  enslaving 
of  the  negro  by  the  white  man.  The  punishment  of  that  sin  is  long 
and  bitter.  But  God  ^^  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him" ; 
and  the  world  has  seen  in  the  United  States  the  working  out  of  a 
mighty  object  lesson  whereby  the  world  has  learned  that  man  shall  no 
longer  enslave  his  fellow.  It  remains  to  add  to  that  lesson  this  other : 
that  he  shall  love  him,  educate  him,  help  him  to  rise  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  true,  free  manhood,  and  share  with  him  the  blessings  of  our 
beneficent  free  government.  The  negro  is  here  to  stay,  and  woe  to  us 
if  we  do  not  make  the  best  of  it. 


NOW  that  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  mission  of  the  publi^c  schools,  the  return  to  nature  by 
means  of  gardening  is  attracting  wide  attention,  and  meeting  with 
marked  success  wherever  the  plan  is  tried.  To  quote  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Martin,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  £du* 
cation  for  the  year  1906:  ^'  The  home  garden  and  the  school  garden 
have  beneath  them  the  threefold  motive— educational,  industrial  and 
social."  These  gardens  and  the  garden  movement  of  a  town  or  city 
are  usually  started  by  some  club  or  organization  for  civic  improve* 
ment,  and  in  many  instances  become  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
course,  as  sewing,  cooking  and  other  industrial  studies.  In  the  June 
number  of  Education  will  appear  a  paper  on  such  a  movement 
conducted  by  the  Winter  Hill  Improvement  Association,  of  Somerville, 
Mass.  The  contest  carried  on  last  year  made  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  civic  conditions  and  the  civic  spirit  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  year's  work  will  far  outdistance  its  predecessor. 


Communicatioii  on  The  Teaching  of  Dramatic  Structure 

With  the  question  of  how  much  attention  the  study  of  dramatic 
structure  should  receive  in  a  German  course  this  discussion  has  nothing 
to  do. 

Certainly  there  are  some  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  in  most 
schools  at  least  some  time  is  devoted  to  it.  Granted  that  it  is  to  be 
studied,  there  remains  the  problem  of  how  it  should  be  handled.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  simple,  easy  and  interesting  way  in  which  the 
plot  of  the  classic  drama  may  be  put  before  the  ordinary  student. 

I  will  take  to  illustrate,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Palmer's  edition  of  Wilhelm 
Tell,  for  several  reasons.  Because  Wilhelm  Tell  has  a  very  difficult 
and  complex  plot,  because  it  is  usually  the  first  of  the  classics  to  be 
taken  up  in  a  beginning  course,  and  because  Mr.  Palmer  has  a  very 
excellent  and  complete  analysis  of  the  plot.  He  has,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, about  three  pages  devoted  to  dramatic  structure  in  general,  a 
diagram  to  illustrate  the  three  plots  of  which  Wilhelm  Tell  consists, 
and  about  a  page  in  explanation  of  each  plot.  The  diagram  is  a 
modification  of  the  familiar  pyramidal  outline  for  which  Freytag  is 
responsible.  It  consists  of  three  pyramids,  each  divided  into  parts, 
which  represent  the  five  acts  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
five  stages  of  the  ordinary  tragedy.  These  pyramids  begin  together, 
or,  nearly  so,  and  end  together  in  the  last  scene.  They  represent 
respectively  the  Tell-plot,  the  Yeomen-plot  and  the  Nobles- plot. 
The  analysis  is  very  ingenious,  and  I  have  implicitly  accepted  it  as 
correct.  The  only  objection  is  that  it  is  not  presented  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  appeal  to,  and  be  understood  by,  the  ordinary  beginning 
student  of  German. 

When  I  have  had  a  class  read  the  introduction  to  this  edition,  I  have 
found  that  the  niost  of  them  had  not  understood  the  explanations,  and 
had  dismissed  the  diagram  much  as  one  would  a  difficult  puzzle- 
picture.  So  I  said  nothing  further  about  it  at  the  time,  and  as  we 
proceeded  in  the  reading,  I  had  them  put  in  marginal  notes  of  the 
divisions  of  the  respective  plots.  That  is,  in  the  margin  of  line  i, 
some  such  note  as  this  would  be  written,  '^  Lines  1-65,  Tell-plot, 
Exposition  ; "  at  line  185, ''  Lines  185-250,  Yeomen-plot,  Exposition ; " 
at  line  960,  '*  Lines  960-1640,  Yeomen-plot,  Climax,"  etc.  When 
we  had  finished  the  book,  I  took  up  the  discussion  of  dramatic  struc- 
ture in  general,  and  placing  on  the  board  a  diagram,  divided  into  the 
requisite  stages,  for  each  plot,  I  had  the  pupils  fill  in  the  details ,  by 
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telling  the  actual  story  of  each  plot,  and  showing  the  interrelation  of 
all  three.  In  case  they  had  forgotten  a  part,  or  its  relation  to  the 
plot,  they  had  only  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  the  book,  and  consult  the 
marginal  note  referring  to  it.  When  we  had  finished,  I  found  that 
they  had  a  better  grasp  on  the  plot  than  on  syntax  or  orthography, 
and  virtually,  only  one  recitation  had  been  given  to  its  study. 

I  believe  that  these  suggestions  might  be  used  profitably  by  many 
teachers  who  pay  attention  to  plot  analysis,  and  a  use  of  similar 
marginal  notes  by  the  editors  of  texts  would  much  facilitate  the  work. 

Kbnneth  Kaufman, 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School^  Weatkerford^  Okla» 

Ml 

Communication  on  **  E^xaminations  " 

FROM   A   MICHIGAN   SUPBRINTBNDBNT 

fn  the  sample  copy  of  Education  sent  me  (the  May,  1907,  num- 
ber), your  editorial  on  examinations  interested  me.  I  wish  to  say 
that  for  ten  years  I  have  made  all  promotions  on  the  basis  of  day-to- 
day "  work.  I  inclose  one  of  our  announcements  for  this  school  year, 
which  will  give  a  hint  of  the  plan  on  which  we  base  promotions  (the 
plan  of  marking  on  daily  work) . 

I  have  given  the  subject  of  examinations  and  promotions  much 
thought,  and  through  actual  experiment  in  a  high  school  of  250  pupils* 
found  both  pupils  and  teachers  doing  better  work  as  a  result. 

The  teaching  profession  is  like  all  other  professions  in  that  its  ranks 
are  filled  very  largely  with  "followers"  and  not  '*  leaders  " — men 
and  women  who  are  simply  marking  time  and  drawing  their  salaries, 
who  prefer  to  do  as  their  teachers  did.  But  they  will  have  to  give 
way  to  progress,  and  in  time  we  shall  have  teachers  who  teach,  and 
not  record  and  tabulate  a  lot  of  worthless  "  standings,"  who  will 
strive  for  the  pupil's  best  effort  every  day. 

I  trust  I  have  not  burdened  you  with  this,  but  I  feel  lonesome 
in  blazing  the  pathway  of  reform,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  others 
are  with  me  in  the  struggle. 
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ENGLAND — THE   NEW   EDUCATION  BILL 

The  great  interest  in  the  English  education  bill  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  February  24th,  was  indicated  by  the  unusual 
gathering  of  members  on  that  occasion.  The  benches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  were  all  occupied,  and  many  members  had  to  find  seats  in 
the  side  galleries.  The  peers'  gallery  was  full,  and  among  those  who 
listened  to  the  address  of  Mr.  McKenna,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  presented  the  bill,  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  both  of  whom  are  solicitous  for  the 
future  of  church  schools.  The  nationalists  (Irish  party)  were  out  in 
full  force,  and  Dr.  Clifford,  from  the  visitors'  gallery,  attentively  fol- 
lowed the  proceedings. 

The  bill  provides,  unconditionally,  that  all  schools  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  local  taxes  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  local 
education  authorities  (county  councils),  and  that  no  religious  test  shall 
be  applied  to  any  teacher  in  these  schools.  Non-sectarian  Bible  in- 
struction shall  be  allowed  in  the  schools  in  deference  to  the  desires  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  who  do  not  wish  the  schools  to  be  purely 
secular.  Voluntary  (parochial)  schools  may  be  continued  if  their  man- 
agers desire,  and  may  share  in  the  government  grant,  but  in  order  to 
be  recognized  for  grant  aid,  a  voluntary  school  must  conform  to  the 
standards  required  for  public  elementary  schools,  and  must  have  an 
average  attendance  of  at  least  thirty  pupils.  The  latter  requirement, 
it  is  evident,  is  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  church  schools  in  cities 
and  towns,  while  it  virtually  renders  the  continued  existence  of  such 
schools  in  small  rural  parishes  impossible.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
transfer  of  voluntary  schools  to  the  local  authorities  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  their  managers ;  as  to  voluntary  schools  under  what  are  called 
tight  trusts,  that  -is  trusts  that  preclude  their  compliance  with  the  law, 
they  will  be  lefl  entirely  to  their  own  resources. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  bill  has 
been  met  with  every  sign  of  determined  opposition  from  the  church 
party.  The  battle  is  once  more  on  between  church  and  civil  control 
of  elementary  education. 

FRANCE — CHURCH   VS.  STATE 

In  France  the  agitation  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  the  closing  of  their  schools  appears  to  have  subsided. 
Changing  conditions  of  industry  and  of  society  are  causing  a  natural 
movement  of  young  people  to  th^  state  schools,  while  for  those  who 
prefer  private  schools  secular  schools  under  private  management  are 
available. 
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As  regards  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  church  and  the  state, 
they  have  narrowed  down  for  the  time  being  to  that  of  the  disposition 
of  the  properties,  which,  by  the  recent  laws,  have  passed  from  the 
control  of  the  church,  or  of  the  religious  orders,  to  that  of  the  civil 
authorities.  The  special  commission,  appointed  soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  of  1901,  respecting  the  associations,  to  liquidate  the 
properties  and  funds  of  the  various  orders,  has  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  of  its  operations.  This,  however,  has  not  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  a  second  commission  has  just  been  appointed  to  revise 
and  complete  the  work. 

As  regards  the  use  of  church  edifices  affected  by  the  separation  law 
of  1905,  public  worship  goes  on  in  them  as  usual  by  adjustments  be- 
tween the  clerical  and  the  local  civil  authorities. 

DBNOMINATIONAX   SCHOOLS   IN  EUROPEAN   COUNTRIES 

In  view  of  these  recent  events  in  England  and  France,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  consider  the  status  of  denominational  schools  in  the  principal 
European  nations.  In  England  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  provision 
for  elementary  pupils  is  controlled  by  the  Church  of  England,  five  per 
cent  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  fifty  per  cent  by  the  local  author- 
ities (county  councils),  and  the  small  balance  by  the  Wesleyan  and 
Jewish  churches.  In  Scotland  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren attend  parochial  schools.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  where 
the  people  are  practically  all  of  one  denomination,  there  is  no  religious 
education  difficulty.  This  is  true,  also,  of  Portugal  and  Switzerland. 
In  the  latter,  the  schools  are  managed  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
religious  instruction  is  given  in  all.  The  central  authority  simply 
demands  ^'  freedom  of  conscience  and  efficient  teaching." 

In  Spain  the  schools,  thus  far,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by 
the  strong  anti-clerical  movement.  In  Belgium  the  schools  are  man- 
aged by  the  communal  authorities,  but  religious  instruction  must  be 
given,  in  them.  As  the  clerical  party  is  in  the  ascendancy  just  now, 
the  public  or  communal  schools  are  chiefly  parochial.  The  Liberals 
are  violently  opposed  to  the  system,  and  will  undoubtedly  change  it 
if  they  come  again  into  power.  In  the  Netherlands  denominational 
schools  are  allowed  a  share  in  the  public  appropriations  for  education. 

Public  elementary  schools  in  Italy  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  Casati  law  of  November  13,  1859.  This  law  obliges  communes 
to  establish  schools,  and  to  make  provision  in  them  for  the  instixiction 
of  the  children  in  the  religion  of  their  parents.  This  instruction  may 
be  given  by  the  regular  teachers,  or  by  clergy  authorized  by  the  local 
authorities.     In  an  official  report  to  the  king,  dated  October  9,  1895, 
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the  minister  of  public  instruction  reaffirms  this  principle  of  the  Casati 
law.  The  Socialists  a^e  agitating  for  secular  education  as  part  of 
their  political  program,  rather  than  as  an  educational  principle.  In 
Prussia  the  elementary  schools  are  denominational,  and  separate 
schools  for  recognized  religious  bodies  are  maintained  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  religious  teaching  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy, 
special  arrangements  being  made  for  minorities.  In  the  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  new  elementary  school  law  much  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  provisions  by  which  this  policy  is  continued. 
Various  causes  explain  this  opposition  quite  apart  from  the  desire  to 
prevent  children  being  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

UNIVERSITY   COURSES   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS   AND   HYGIENE 

The  growing  interest  in  subjects  relating  to  the  home  and  to  public 
health  is  indicated  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  four  years'  course 
in  home  economics  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  a  post  graduate 
course  in  the  same  class  of  studies  in  the  woman's  department  of 
King's  College,  London.  The  incorporated  Institute  of  Hygiene, 
London,  has  organized  a  series  of  examinations,  with  a  view  to  induc- 
ing students  to  pursue  systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  hygiene. 
Special  honor  examinations  are  also  announced  in  the  hygiene  of  the 
home — first  aid  and  nursing,  school  hygiene,  physical  training,  etc. 
The  examinations  will  be  held  at  leading  centers  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  they  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
board  composed  of  eminent  physicians  and  scientists.  The  certificate 
of  the  institute  will  be  given  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  gen- 
eral examination,  and  the  diploma  of  the  institute  for  proficiency  in 
the  advanced  subjects. 

THE   WOMAN   QyESTION 

The  late  Dr.  Albert  Kalthoff,  of  Bremen,  one  of  the  strongest  per- 
sonalities and  most  profound  thinkers  in  Germany,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  Woman  Question,  not  long  before  his  death,  which  shows  the 
deepest  insight  into  the  causes  and  the  significance  of  the  movement 
for  the  elevation  of  woman,  which  has  spread  to  all  countries.  The 
following  passages  are  cited  from  a  translation  of  the  address  published 
in  the  London  Inquirer. 

WHAT   WOMAN    CLAIMS 

4 

'^  Do  not  let  your  judgment  on  the  woman  problem  be  disturbed  by 
the  foolish  talk  of  those  who  have  invented  and  spread  abroad  the  fable 
that  woman  in  the  woman's  movement  wishes  to  discard  her  sex,  and 
to  become  a  man,  or,  at  least,  half  a  man  !     Not  a  man,  but  a  human 
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being  does  she  desire  to  become.  She  claims  for  her  human  nature 
just  what  the  new  era  has  acknowledged  to  be  the  inalienable  right  of 
humanity;  the  free  development  of  her  own  personality,  complete 
emancipation  and  responsibility,  the  right  to  a  share  in  everything  by 
which  human  life  can  be  raised  and  ennobled.  She  asks  only  that  the 
way  may  be  opened  to  her,  in  which,  as  woman,  she  may  prove  her 
strength,  in  which  she  may  bring  her  womanly  individuality  to  its 
highest  and  fullest  development,  unconcerned  by  the  accident  of  her 
station  in  life.  Woman,  in  the  modern  woman  movement,  raises  her 
protest  against  the  limits  set  to  her  development  by  man  with  his  one- 
sided decree :  '  Thus  far  and  no  farther.'  She  will  no  longer  be  man's 
appendage,  but  justify  her  own  existence.  She  demands  that  the 
sphere  of  woman's  life  and  action  should  no  longer  be  determined  with 
reference  to  the  egotism  and  the  convenience  of  man,  but  only  with 
reference  to  her  true  nature,  as  its  power  and  individuality  may  be 
proved  and  cultivated  in  the  free  development  of  life. 

A  GREAT  THOUGHT  FOR  HUMANITY 

^'  Does  not  a  great  thought  for  humanity  lie  hidden  in  this  modern 
woman  movement  ?  While  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  struggled 
to  understand  his  position  in  the  world  and  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
beings,  does  it  not  occur  to  us,  inevitably,  that  at  least  half  of  human 
kind,  perhaps  even  more,  are  women,  and  forthwith  our  conscience  is 
stirred.  If  this  half  of  human  kind  are  also  human  beings,  can  men 
claim  to  be  their  only  representative  in  the  civil  community  ? 

WOM^N   TO   ACT   FOR  THEMSELVES 

'^  We  need  women  with  capacity  to  act  even  without  men,  capable  in 
themselves,  with  their  own  strong,  great  will ;  then  we  shall  have  women 
who  can  act  efficiently  with  men,  whether  co-operating  with  them  in 
every  field  of  beneficent  human  activity  or  in  the  partnership  of  marriage 
and  the  home. 

"  We  hear  frequent  laments  over  the  decay  and  destruction  of  family 
life,  that  deepest  root  of  national  strength  and  national  well-being. 
Those  who  utter  such  laments  seldom  realize  themselves  how  fully 
justified  they  are.  But  I  know  of  no  more  effectual  means  for  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  this  complaint  than  the  training  in  woman  of  a  strong, 
free  character,  which  shall  remove  from  our  homes  the  shame  of  see- 
ing marriage  brought  down  to  the  level  merely  of  an  institution  for 
providing  the  necessities  of  life. 

' '  A  woman  who  is  strong  enough  to  provide  for  herself  gives  a  new 
meaning  to  the  life  of  housewife  and  mother.  To  the  ideal  \)f  the 
mediaeval  woman  she  unites  that  of  the  modern  home,  and  so  produces 
the  new  ideal  of  the  *  eternal  human,'  which  for  the  6rst  time  gives  its 
full  worth  to  the  '  eternal  feminine.' "  a.  t.  s. 
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Th«  If 8  of  History.  By  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain.  This  little  book  is  in 
a  sense  a  curiosity  of  literature.  In  a  series  of  twentj-two  chapters  the  author 
considers  such  questions  as:  What  would  hare  happened  historically  "If 
Tbemistocles  had  not  beaten  Aristides  in  the  Athenian  election" ;  or  *'  If  Colum- 
bus had  kept  his  straight  course  westward";  or  "  If  Queen  Elizabeth  had  left  a 
son  or  daughter";  or  **  If  George  Washington  had  become  a  British  Midship- 
man"; or  "If  the  Confederates  had  marched  on  Washington  after  Bull  Run." 
This  statement  of  the  conundrums  proposed  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  pur- 
port of  the  volume.  As  a  mere  matter  of  historical  speculation  it  is  to  say  the 
least  interesting ;  but — have  we  not  troubles  enough  without  conjuring  up  other 
troubles  that  never  happened  ?  Price  $ i  .00.  A  copy  sent  prepaid  to  any  school- 
teacher for  desk  purposes  upon  receipt  of  50  cents.  Henry  Altemus  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Ptfv 

The  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader.  By  Clara  Murray.  Three  important 
features  Have  entered  into  the  making  of  the  series  of  readers  of  which  this  is 
one.  First  the  grading,  second  the  quality,  and  third  the  interest  felt  by  the 
child.  The  grading  has  to  do  with  the  rapidly  increasing  vocabulary  of  the 
child.  He  must  not  be  given  too  many  words  nor  words  of  too  great  length. 
The  quality  of  the  reading  matter  must  be  first-class  as  books  of  this  character 
come  to  the  child  mind  at  the  most  impressionable  age,  when  there  is  rapid 
and  unconscious  absorption  of  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  interest  of  the  child  must  be  secured  in  order  to  have 
him  enjoy  any  given  study.  This  book  seems  to  be  exceedingly  happy  In 
adapting  itself  to  all  these  requirements.  It  is  prettily  illustrated  with  scenes 
that  all  children  will  understand  and  appreciate.  A  pleasing  sense  of  humor 
pervades  some  of  the  selections.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    PricCi  35  cents. 

American  History.  For  use  in  secondary  schools.  By  Roscoe  Lewis 
Ashly.  This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  practical  class  work  in  the  teaching 
of  American  history.  The  keynote  of  the  volume  is  the  development  of  the 
nation.  The  principal  movements  within  each  period  of  the  nation's  life  have 
been  traced,  the  subjects  being  grouped  under  topical  heads.  This  brings  out 
clearly  the  philosophy  of  events.  There  is  a  brief  chapter  giving  suggestions 
for  sight  reading  and  for  the  collection  of  a' small,  a  medium-sized,  or  a  large 
library.  There  are  many  illustrations,  maps  and  tables,  together  with  a  com- 
plete index.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  comprehensive,  logical  and  interesting, 
making  a  complete  text-book  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  secondary  schools.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1 .40. 

The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  with  a  review  of  the  history 
of  reading  and  writing  and  of  methods,  texts  and  hygiene  in  reading.  By 
"^ Edmund  Burke  Huey,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 
in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  No  educational  subject  is  insig- 
nificant to  the  ijiind  of  the  modern  student  of  teaching.  Certainly  each  one  of 
the  "  three  R's  "  well  deserves  a  careful  philosophical  treatment.  The  writer 
of  this  volume  began  his  study  in  preparation  for  the  work  ten  years  ago.  The 
reading  process  presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  a  mirror  of  the  thought  process. 
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and  thus  became  an  appropriate  subject  for  philosophical  studj.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  the  fatigue  occasioned  bj  reading  awakened  his  curiositj  to 
know  Its  sources  and  passible  remedies.  From  these  beginnings  he  has  worked 
out  by  a  careful  laboratory  method  the  theory  of  the  whole  subject  confirmed 
and  re-enforced  by  many  observable  facts,  all  of  which  he  has  presented  in  a 
practical  way  in  this  volume.  There  is  excellent  intellectual  food,  for  any 
educator,  between  the  covers  of  this  book.  Surely  no  one  could  read  it  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  without  becoming  a  more  successful  teacher.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.40. 

How  to  Qrind  and  Set  Edge  Tools.  By  M.  Cole.  How  to  flake  ao 
Anouiiclator.  By  T.  E.  0*Donnell.  flaking  and  Fixing  Eleqtric  Bells  and 
Batteries.  By  M.  Cole.  A  Small  Electric  Motor  to  be  Built  Without 
Castings.  By  Wm.  C.  Houghton.  These  are  the  names  of  a  series  of 
little  booklets  giving  simple  practical  directions  on  the  subjects  indicated  by 
the  titles.  Sampson  Publishing  Company,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paper  covers,  price,  10  cents  each. 

Practical  Reader  and  Speaker.  For  use  in  schools  and  colleges  and  in 
the  home.  Edited  by  John  Milton  Chambers,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Oratory  and 
Rhetoric  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  Theological  Seminary.  The 
theory  of  this  volume  is  that  the  average  student  In  school  and  college  does  not 
need  so  much  a  body  of  rules  with  definitions  of  technical  terms  in  order  to 
become  a  good  readevand  speaker,  as  he  does  practice  upon  suitable  illustrative 
examples  under  careful  supervision,  to  give  him  the  fundamental  elements  of 
vocal  expression.  This  book  furnishes  such  examples  or  selections.  There  is 
always  a  demand  among  students  for  a  good  book  containing  *'  pieces  to  speak.*^ 
The  Mayhew  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Practical  Physics.  A. Laboratory  flanual  for  Colleges  and  Technical 
Schools.  By  W.  S.  Franklin,  C.  M.  Crawford  and  Barry  MacNutt.  Volume  III, 
Photometry.  Experiments  in  Light  and  Sound.  This  is  a  convenient  up*to-date 
manual  to  aid  the  student  in  laboratory  work.  It  sets  forth  a  series  of  definite 
exercises  which  have  been  tested  by  actual  use  with  classes.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  90  cents. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Zoology.  By  Margaretta  Burnett.  This  little 
book  presents  a  simple  yet  adequate  series  of  experiments  for  pupils  in  secondary 
schools.  Thirty-two  typical  specimens,  easily  obtainable,  are  described.  There 
are  valuable  suggestions  and  helpful  questions  to  guide  the  student.  The 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

Graphic  Algebra.  By  Arthur  Schultze,  Ph.D.  This  book  gives  in  an 
understandable  way  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  graphic  method  of  pre- 
senting this  subject.  To  make  the  work  truly  graphic  the  author  has  originated 
a  series  of  methods  for  solving  quadratics,  cubics  and  bi-^uadratics  by  means  of 
a  standard  curve  and  straight  lines  or  circles.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated 
with  diagrams,  and  is  logical  and  clear  in  its  presentation  of  this  new  and 
increasingly  popular  method.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  80  cents. 

Choix  de  Contes  de  Daudet,  by  C.  Fontaine,  consists  of  seventeen  stories 
by  one  of  the  greatest  story-tellers  in  French  literature.  Notes  and  a  complete 
vocabulary  assist  the  student.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Modem  UuigiHice  Texts.  La  Comedle  Classique  en  France.  By  Edith 
Healjr.  This  is  a  reader  for  high  school  pupils,  and  contains  extracts  illustrating 
celebrated  comedies.  There  are  seren  lessons,  each  of  which  includes  an 
introduction  in  French,  treating  the  characteristics  of  the  period  and  the 
author,  an  outline  of  the  comedy,  and  selected  portions  of  the  text.  A  complete 
vocabulary  enriches  the  work.    American  Book  Company. 

Qerman  Stories  Retold.  By  James  R.  Kern  and  Minna  M.  Kern.  Thir- 
teen of  Grimm's  Mftrchen  have  been  here  retold  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the 
young  beginner.  Questions  are  given  on  each  story;  the  vocabulary  is  so 
complete  that  notes  are  unnecessary.    American  Book  Company. 

Reader  of  French  Pronunciation.  By  Julius  Tuckerman.  This  is  a 
simple  and  very  rapid  method  of  teaching  French  pronunciation,  which  can  also 
be  used  as  a  first  reading  book.  The  first  lesson  can  be  read  with  ease  by 
a  beginner,  the  second  introduces  only  one«  new  difficulty,  the  third  another, 
and  so  on  until  in  the  fifty  lessons  all  the  sounds  have  been  explained  and 
practiced.    American  Book  Company. 

Pictorial  French  Course,  and  Pictorial  Qerman  Course.  By  D.  J.  Rees. 
These  are  two  excellent  books  for  teaching  a  practical  method  of  learning  to 
speak  a  modern  language.  Each  lesson  deals  with  common  surroundings,  as 
the  family  circle,  the  school,  street,  railway  station,  etc.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Outline  for  Review  of  English  History.  By  Chas.  Bertram  Newton,  A.B., 
and  Edwin  Bryant  Treat,  A.M.  In  this  convenient  little  volume  we  have  a 
concise  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  English  history,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  students  preparing  for  college.  76  pages. 
The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  25  cents. 

0ray  Lady  and  the  Birds.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  Miss  Wright  is 
president  of  the  Audubon  Society,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  author  of  several 
bird  books.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  charming  book  is  to  train  the  children's 
eyes  to  correctly  observe  the  interesting^  acts  of  nature.  The  natural  world  is 
a  great  reservoir  of  information  and  inspiration.  The  ability  to  gain  indi- 
vidual good  from  it,  varies  with  disposition  and  training.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  see  4nuch  and  accurately.  It  enriches  both  mind  and  soul, 
and  adds  to  the  delight  of  living.  To  be  able  to  make  others  see  more  than 
they  would  otherwise  is  a  great  privilege.  Teachers  and  parents  are  espe- 
cially favored  with  opportunities  to  do  this  work.  This  book  will  be  a  splendid 
guide  for  those  who  appreciate  these  facts.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  the 
life  of  birds  which  has  not  been  noted  by  our  author.  The  text  and  selections 
are  readable,  and  the  numerous  full-page  illustrations  present  to  the  eye  many 
fascinating  scenes  from  the  wild  wood.  There  are  hints  of  how  to  allure  the 
birds  to  abide  on  our  premises.  The  sinfulness  of  adorning  one's  hat  with 
bird  wings,  etc.,  is  sympathetically  set  forth.  Bird  and  Arbor  day  exercises  are 
■uggested.  This  book  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  both  home  and 
school.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.75. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington.  By  Owen  Wister.  This  is  a  new  field 
for  this  distinguished  novelist,  but  he  has  entered  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm, 
and  with  the  same  literary  success  as  in  the  case  of  The  Virginian.  Mr. 
Wister  has  a  faculty  for  depicting  character.     Washington,  the  soldier  and 
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■tatesman,  hat  been  presented  in  manj  books,  but  never,  perhaps,  has  the  man 
been  so  carefully  and  accurately  sketched.  The  sources  from  which  he  gathers 
his  material  are  Washington's  own  writings  and  letters,  anecdotes  and  con- 
temporary records.  The  division  of  his  work  into  seven  periods  Is  not  arbi- 
trary. The  first  period  deals  with  Washington's  ancestry.  There  are  chapters 
on  his  childhood,  frontier  life,  Mount  Vernon,  the  Revolution  and  the  presi- 
dency. The  last  chapter  deals  with  Washington's  immortality.  The  world 
should  be  grateful  to  the  distinguished  novelist  for  this  inspiring  work  on  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  Americans.    The  Macmilian  Company.    Price,  $2  00. 

A  Theory  off  Motives.  Ideals  and  Values  in  Education.  By  William  E. 
Chancellor.  Dr.  Chancellor  is  well  equipped  to  undertake  one  of  the  'most 
difficult  of  intellectual  tasks — to  determine  the  values  of  the  activities,  and  of 
the  ideals  of  men.  As  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  lecturer  on  history  of  educational  theory  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, lecturer  on  education  in  Gsorge  Washington  University,  author  of 
various  works  on  the  supervision  and  administration  of  schools,  Dr.  Chan- 
cellor brings  to  his  subject  a  mind  well  furnished,  and  an  experience  well 
defined.  In  this  book  he  makes  an  elaborate  study  of  education,  delving 
deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  bringing  a  wealth  of  illustration 
and  information  to  enforce  and  illuminate  his  contentions.  The  several  fea- 
tures of  significance  which  the  book  possesses  are :  the  assertion  of  the  uni- 
versal rather  than  the  mediate  place  and  value  of  education,  as  an  integral 
social  institution ;  the  presentation  in  a  hierarchical  form  of  the  evidences  of 
education  as  its  Successively  higher  ideals ;  the  discovery  of  the  true  relations 
of  motives,  values  and  ideals  by  arranging  these  terms  logically;  the  emphasis 
of  the  philosophic  spirit  underlying  and  establishing  the  modern  course  of 
study  and  mode  of  administration;  and  the  development  of  a  system  based 
upon  the  proposition  of  the  necessity  of  the  complete  education  of  each  and  all. 
The  work  is  a  monument  of  profound  thinking,  deep  reflection,  extensive  read- 
ing and  honest  opinion.  It  is  a  veritable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ped- 
agogy and  school  administration;  its  value  is  distinct  and  great;  its  influence 
must  be  extensive  and  lasting.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Theories  of  Style.  By  Lane  Cooper,  Ph.D.  In  this  book  are  essays,  ex- 
cerpts and  translations,  arranged  and  adapted  with  especial  reference  to  prose 
composition  by  underclassmen.  The  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  such  writers  on  style  as  Wackernagel,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Longinua, 
Swift,  BuSbn,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Thoreau,  Schopen- 
hauer, Lewes,  Spencer,  Stevenson,  Pater,  Bruneti^re  and  Harrison.  Thus  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  literary  models  to  be  used  in  illustration  of 
some  good  handbook  on  English  prose  composition.  The  author's  idea  was  to 
furnish  to  the  student  an  orderly  collection  of  essays  on  style,  with  special 
reference  to  composition ;  a  body  of  expository  writing,  for  the  most  part  by^ 
masters  of  expression,  at  once  illustrating  and  reiterating  the  salient  principles 
of  the  text-book  which  it  may  accompany;  a  group  of  stimulating  and,  on  the 
whole,  mutually  corroborative  selections,  representing  not  too  many  literary 
types  for  easy  comprehension  of  their  structure,  and  printed  as  far  as  possible 
without  curtailment.  The  editor's  notes,  introductory  and  critical,  are  models 
of  conciseness  and  clearness.  An  exhaustive  bibliography,  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  names,  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work.    The  Macmilian  Company. 
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Lexicon  to  the  English  Poetical  Works  of  John  flllton.  Bjr  Laura  E. 
Rockwood,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language  in  Welletlej  College. 
This  compendious  volume  of  671  pages,  two  columns  on  a  page,  will  be  a  boon  to 
students  of  English  Literature.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the  means  bj  which 
students  may  quickly  determine  the  signification  of  any  word  used  in  the  poetry 
of  Milton.  It  will  be  a  real  aid  in  understanding  the  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ings that  shade  into  each  other  in  this  great  English  poefs  writings.  Its  use 
will  throw  light  on  many  obscure  passages.  It  represents  an  immense  amount 
of  work  of  the  most  careful  and  exacting  nature.  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$3.00  net. 

Practical  Physics.  By  W.  S.  Franklin,  C.  M.  Crawford  and  Barry  Mac- 
Nutt.  This  is  a  laboratory  manual  for  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  is 
issued  in  three  volumes:  the  first  devoted  to  Precise  Measurements  and  to- 
Ezperiments  in  Mechanics  and  Heat;  the  second  volume  to  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Measurements  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  and  the  third  volume 
to  Photometry  and  to  Experiments  in  Light  and  Sound.  The  manual  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  physical  laboratory  work  should  accompany  lecture  and 
recitation  work  in  physics  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  this  science  in 
college  or  technical  school,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
laboratory  work  in  physics  is  that  it  gives  to  the  student  a  series  of  more  or 
less  distinctly  theoretical  problems  based  upon  experimental  data  obtained  by 
themselves.  In  harmony  with  this  idea  the  manual  is  arranged  so  that  the 
student  is  required  to  work  up  his  laboratory  reports  outside  of  the  laboratory. 
The  manual  contains  many  new  and  striking  experiments  and  exercises  in 
physics,  and  the  very  latest  word  on  the  science.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Text-Book  In  General  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  By  Walter  H.  Eddy. 
In  the  schools  physiology  is  or  should  be  considered  and  taught  as  a  phase  of 
biology  and  not  as  an  isolated  topic  concerned  solely  with  the  human  mech- 
anism. This  book  by  Mr.  Eddy,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biol- 
ogy in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  is  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
demand  and  so  to  present  the  subject  of  human  physiology  as  to  lay  especial 
stress  upon  the  explanation  of  physiological  processes,  and,  while  retaining  the 
human  body  as  the  main  subject  of  application,  to  teach  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  these  processes  to  all  living  matter.  The  book  is  suited  for  use  in  the 
most  modern  schools  and  by  the  most  progressive  teachers ;  its  topical  arrange- 
ment and  division  of  subject-matter  adapt  it  equally  to  all  schools,  although  it 
is  intended  especially  to  supply  material  required  by  the  New  York  State  Syl- 
labus and  the  requirements  of  the  Harvard  entrance  examinations.  The  treat- 
ment is  broad  and  liberal,  due  recognition  being  given  to  the  fact  that  the  book 
will  be  used  by  students  in  secondary  and  not  elementary  schools.  The  physi- 
ological processes  are  presented  as  activities  common  to  all  living  matter;  such 
a  method  of  treatment  permitting  the  work  to  be  used  to  supplement  the  study 
of  zoology  and  botany.  The  work  is  a  fine,  strong  presentation  of  the  subject, 
and  merits  the  attention  of  teachers  of  physiology  in  the  secondary  schools. 
American  Book  Company.    Price,  $x.20. 

Spanish  Prose  Composition.  By  G.  W.  Umphrey.  The  aim  of  this  book 
is  to  furnish  interesting  and  systematically  arranged  material  for  conversation 
and  composition  in  Spanish.    It  is  intended  for  students  who  know  something 
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of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Spanish  language  but  who  are  not  jet  readj 
for  wholly  original  composition ;  it  is  designedly  a  book  for  students  who  ha^e 
studied  Spanish  for  at  least  one  jrear  in  high  school  or  college.  There  are 
excellent  exercises  for  conversation  and  translation,  the  exercises  being  taken 
for  the  moat  part  from  the  best  of  Spanish  literature.  The  Tocabularies  are 
exhaustive,  and  aim  to  meet  all  idioms  of  the  language.  American  Book 
Company.    Price,  75  cents. 

Intogration    by   trigonometry  and    Imaginary    Subatltntlon.     By 

Charles  O.  Gunther,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  Dr.  Gunther  has  used  for  several  years  a  method 
of  integration,  called  by  him  *'  triang^lar  method,"  the  primary  object  of  the 
method  being  to  eliminate  the  '*  reduction  formulae"  and  make  the  student 
independent  of  text-books  and  tables  of  integrals.  The  method  is  founded 
upon  trigonometric  principles,  with  the  result  that  the  student  gains  proficiency 
not  only  in  the  integration  of  trigonometric  differential  expressions,  but  also  in 
the  transformation  of  algebraic  expressions  into  trigonometric  and  exponential 
ones.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

The  Boy  QeologUt  at  School  and  in  Camp.  By  £dwin  J.  Houston, 
with  illustrations  by  Herbert  Pullinger.  This  is  a  story  for  boys.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  a  large  boarding  school,  presumably  near  Philadelphia.  The  character^ 
are  chiefly  a  number  of  healthy  boys,  one  of  whom  is  an  enthusiastic  geologist, 
another  a  chemist.  Their  adventures  are  varied  and  highly  interesting,  and 
incidentally  there  is  imparted  much  scientific  information  on  the  subject  of 
geology.  The  author's  eminence  as  a  geologist,  his  long  association  with  boys 
in  his  position  as  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  his  possession  of  an  excellent  liter- 
ary style  combine  to  make  his  book  an  out-and-out  good  book  for  boys.  In 
these  days  when  so  much  trash  is  put  forth  In  the  way  of  juvenile  literature,  it 
is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  book  with  a  serious  and  legitimate  purpose  like 
this  one.    Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

A  Baker's  Dozen  for  City  Children.  Music  by  Isabel  Valentine,  words 
by  Lileon  Claxton.  This  is  a  book  of  songs,  each  song  suggesting  some 
scene  or  character  met  with  in  the  city.  For  instance.  The  Flower  Wagon, 
The  Train,  The  Green  Grocer,  The  Policeman,  The  Postman,  The  Cat,  The 
Fireman.  Both  songs  and  music  appear  to  be  fresh,  original  and  appropriate. 
The  Kindergarten  Magazine  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price,  55  cents  by 
mail.  * 

Arbor  Day»  May  10,  1907,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  giving  the  program 
and  selections  of  poetry,  prose  and  music  used  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  on 
May  10,  1907.  Accompanying  this  interesting  document  is  a  separate  leaflet 
giving  the  letter  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  school  children  in  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day.    Issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

A  Selected  List  of  Subjects  for  Amateurs  and  Students  of  Dramatic 
Expression  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  Compiled  by  £.  A;  McFadden  and 
Lillian  B.Davis,  with  introduction  by  Ludella  L.  Peck,  Professor  of  Elocution, 
Smith  College.  This  book  will  meet  a  distinct  need  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions where  dramatic  study  is  carried  on  not  only  for  pleasure's  sake,  but  also 
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for  its  educational  Talue.  The  authors  offer  it  as  a  tort  of  **  first  aid  "  to  ama- 
teur actors  and  dramatic  students.  There  is  a  general  list  occupjing  oTer  fortj 
pages;  then  a  list  of  plajs  for  children,  Christmas  plajs,  bibliographies  of 
Christmas  literature,  outdoor  plajs  and  old  English  plajs.  The  volume  is  an 
excellent  idea,  well  carried  out.  E.  A.  McFadden,  Publisher,  Box  328,  Cincinnati. 

In  Macmlllaa's  Latin  Classics  Series  we  have  an  attractive  edition  of 
Livj,  Book  I,  and  selections  from  Books  II  to  X,  By  Walter  Dennison,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  was 
suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  author  with  his  own  classes.  There  is  a 
series  of  parallel  references  to  the  modern  hand-books  in  connection  with  each 
section  of  the  text.  Suggestions  are  made  for  supplementary  reading.  There 
are  few  grammar  references  given  in  the  notes  because  the  author  wishes  to 
encourage  the  student  to  read  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  literary  sense  rather  than  for  the  mere  study  of  syntax.  The  introduction 
gives  a  brief  life  of  Livy  and  mention  of  his  works,  and  some  comments  on 
manuscript  editions  and  early  legends.  The  book  is  a  convenient  and  attractive 
equipment  for  the  study  of  this  Latin  historian. 

Modern  Language  Texts.  Das  Fahnlein  der  sieben  Aufrechten,  edited  by 
W.  G.  Howard  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  is  one  iof  Keller's  delightful  stories, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  second  year  German  classes.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.)  Neue  Miirchen,  edited  by  W.  F.  Little,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  pure  colloquial  German,  full  of  everyday  expressions  and  idioms.  (American 
Book  Company.;  Dict6es  Fran^aises,  edited  "by  Mary  Stone  Bruce,  and  Cont^s 
Choisis,  edited  by  Victor  E  Fran9ois,  are  two  collections  for  first  year  read- 
ing. (Heath.)  M^moires  d*un  ColMglen,  edited  by  J.  L.  Borgerhoff,  Is  a  little 
story  of  school  life  that  Is  particularly  well  adapted  for  reading  in  American 
schools,  as  it  furnishes  In  attractive  manner  and  in  simple  style  a  good  Idea  of  the 
work  and  play  of  a  French  schoolboy.  Stories  from  French  Realists  contains 
representative  stories  by  Zola  and  De  Maupassant  suited  for  school  reading. 
The  selections  have  been  carefully  made  to  afford  the  student  some  conception 
of  the  spirit  which  has  dominated  the  literature  of  modem  France,  as  exem- 
plified In  the  work  of  the  two  chief  exponents  of  the  modern  realistic  school. 
The  scenes  are  laid  In  France,  and  the  life  is  wholly  that  of  the  present  day. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

Thomas  Alva  Bdlson :  Sixty  Years  of  an  Inventor's  Life.  By  Francis 
Arthur  Jones.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  biography  of  modern  times  has  appeared 
or  will  appear  which  will  be  of  more  vital  interest  than  this  one.  The  name  of 
Thomas  Edison  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  he  is  everywhere 
considered  one  of  the  formsst  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  His  develop- 
ment and  work  are  unsurpassed  in  any  work  of  fiction.  At.  fourteen  he  was  a 
"  shock-headed  news-butcher."  On  board  a  train  at  eighteen  he  was  a  **  tramp 
telegraph  operator,"  at  twenty-two  a  full-fledged  inventor  selling  his  stock- 
ticker  for  the  sum  of  $40,003.  Then  followed  a  marvelous  succession  of  inven- 
tions, including  the  dynamo,  the  incandescent  light,  the  phonograph,  the 
kinetOBCope  and  many  other  remarkable  and  useful  things.  He  well  deserves 
the  name  of**  wizard."  The  story  of  his  life  Is  interestingly  told  in  this  volume 
of  363  pages.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  picturing  to  the  eye  his  inven- 
tions. When  one  lays  down  this  volume  he  is  disposed  to  say  **  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction."    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  $2.00  net. 
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Palry  Tales.  Compiled  and  edited  bjr  Marion  Florence  Lansing,  M.A. 
Volume  I  illustrated  bjr  Charles  Copeland.  This  is  a  prettjr  little  book  giWng 
in  oomfortablj  large  print  such  well-known  fairjr  tales  as  Cinderella,  Hans  in 
Luck,  Puss  in  Boots,  Beautj  and  the  Beast,  Fair  Goldilocks,  etc.  These  stories 
alwajs  have  a  fascination  for  children,  and  they  both  minister  to  and  promote 
the  growth  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series,  and  follows 
withouf  break  an  earlier  volume  of  Rhymes  and  Stories.  It  is  attractively 
printed  and  bound,  and  the  artist  has  done  his  work  with  originality  and  taste. 
Ginn  &  Co.    Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

The  Beginner's  Primer.  There  are  certain  essentials  necessary  to  a 
primer.  One  is  that  it  shall  be  artistically  attractive,  another  that  the  language 
which  it  used  shall  be  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  little  child,  another  that  it  shall 
lead  him  on  to  a  gradually  enlarging  vocabulary.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
must  be  interesting,  so  as  to  engage  his  attention  and  make  the  work  of  learning 
to  read  pastime  and  not  drudgery.  This  little  book  admirably  fulfills  these 
requirements.  It  helps  the  child  to  think,  and  so  enables  him  to  read  intel- 
ligently. Frequent  reviews  are  a  feature  of  the  primer.  There  are  some  excellent 
•uggestions  to  teachers  in  the  back  of  the  volume.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price,  25  cents  postpaid. 

51ceietal  Remains  Attributed  to  Early  Man  in  Nortli  America*     By 

Ales  Hrdlicka.  This  is  Bulletin  number  33  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  the  new  world,  and  throws  light  on  many  side  issues.  Washington :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Tlie  5liort  Story.  Specimens  illustrating  its  development.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Brander  Matthews,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  dramatic 
literature  in  Columbia  College.  The  short  story  has  a  distinct  place  in  modem 
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the  world  has  yet  seen. — April  Suburban  Lift  has  a  leading  article,  entitled.  **  My  Wild  Animal 
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whose  title  is,  '*  What  She  Did  for  Us,"  gives  some  true  stories  of  noble  women,  the  reading  of 
which  is  an  inspiration .<—"  Drugging  a  Race,"  by  Samuel  Merwin,  in  Sueceas  Magasine^  is  an 
article  on  the  opium  traffic,  statistical,  strong  and  convincing. 
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The  Aim  of  the  High  School  Course  in 

Composition 

ALICS  D.    MUMFORD,  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PROVIDKNCK 

jHETHER  or  not  a  high  school  pupil  is  to  go  be- 
yond the  high  school,  to  college,  university,  tech- 
nical or  professional  school,  there  is  one  kind  of 
training  that  he  needs  in  common  with  all  his  fel- 
lows, and  that  is  training  to  express  himself,  his 
own  thoughts,  desires,  ideals,  to  those  around  him. 
If  he  is  to  enter  business  life  the  power  of  clear 
and  lucid  diction  will  have  a  moneyed  value ;  social 
prestige  demands  ability  to  use  the  vernacular  graciously  and 
gracefully  ;  in  brief,  there  is  no  department  of  human  activity 
that  does  not  call  for  the  continual  exercise  of  the  art  of  self- 
expression.  The  main  object  of  English  composition,  then, 
should  be  to  train  pupils  in  correct,  natural,  straight-forward, 
sincere  self-expression.  They  are,,  to  be  sure,  using  their 
mother  tongue  in  all,  or  most,  of  their  other  studies,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  are  learning,  in  connection  with  all  of  these, 
facility  in  its  use.  But  in  them  they  touch  only  one  side  of 
expression,  the  non-creative  or  impersonal  side.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  pupils,  and  some  teachers,  realize  that  composition 
should  be  subexpression,  not  a  reproduction  or  imitation  of 
material  found  in  cyclopedias  or  other  storehouses  of  knowl- 
edge.    A  distinction  should   early  be   made  with   the  pupil 
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between  written  abstracts  of  information^  summaries,  or  com- 
pilations»  and  creative  composition.  I  believe  that  much  so- 
called  cheating  in  composition  arises  from  confusion  on  this 
point,  and  that  if  the  above  difference  can  be  made  clear,  care 
taken  to  assign  tasks  which  are  within  the  learner's  mental 
power,  and  definite  enough  to  excite  his  constructive  ambition, 
his  interest  in  composition  will  grow  and  his  dread  of  it  diminish. 

For  this  reason,  topics  drawn  from  the  range  of  his  personal 
observation  and  activities  should  be  more  frequently  assigned 
than  any  others.  Every  pupil  in  the  school  is  himself — no  one 
else.  He  has  his  own  occupations,  knowledge,  interests,  ideals. 
No  one  else  has  quite  the  same.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
share  these  with  his  teachers  and  schoolmates,  and  made  to 
realize  that  just  because  they  are  his  own,  they  are  worth  put- 
ting into  words,  and  may  claim  the  consideration  of  his  readers. 

As  a  means  of  revealing  the  personality  of  the  pupil,  the 
friendly  autobiographical  letter  is  frequently  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  the  work  of  each  grade,  or  at  least  to  each  new 
instructor.  Letters,  indeed,  business  and  social,  are  important 
types  of  composition,  not  only  because  the  proper  epistolary 
forms  are  matters  of  which  no  person  can  afford  to  be  igno- 
rant, but  also  because  the  letter  is  the  accepted  means  of  com- 
munication between  friends  and  acquaintances,  which  no  one 
can  by  any  possibility  escape.  The  informal  letter,  too,  by  its 
personal  element,  comes  next  to  conversation  in  calling  forth 
natural  and  spontaneous,  rather  than  stiff,  artificial  language. 
It  will  be  easy,  of  course,  to  let  it  degenerate  into  an  unmean- 
ing succession  of  platitudes,  disconnected  and  uninteresting, 
unless  the  teacher  is  ready  with  definite  suggestions ;  such,  for 
example,  as  an  informal  invitation  to  go  skating ;  a  comment 
on  what  has  been  enjoyed  in  a  book  now  returned  to  the  lender ; 
directions  to  a  cousin,  who  is  coming  for  a  visit,  but  who  can- 
not be  met ;  an  account  to  a  friend  in  a  distant  city  of  a  recent 
school  exercise. 

In  connection  with  letter  writing  let  me  urge  the  importance 
of  explaining  to  our  young  people  the  meaning  and  value  of  a 
signature.  A  forged  excuse — what  does  it  mean  ?  Few  pupils, 
I  have  found,  realize  its  significance,  and  may  innocently  err  in 
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this  respect.  They  understand,  perhaps,  that  a  signature  to  a 
check  is  important,  because  that  represents  money,  but  beyond 
this  they  are  strangely  ignorant. 

After  the  letter,  simple  description  and  narrative,  based  on 
the  boys*  and  girls'  own  experiences,  are  suitable  exercises  for 
the  first  year,  and  indeed,  with  increasing  complexity,  for  every 
year.  I  have  learned  that  the  more  definite  and  concrete  the 
assignment,  the  more  satisfactory  are  the  results.  In  the  second 
year  simple  exposition  may  be  added :  how  to  dust  a  room,  to 
build  a  fire,  to  play  a  certain  game ;  the  discrimination  of  syn- 
onyms and  other  exercises  in  definition ;  the  difference  between 
a  door  and  a  gate,  a  magazine  and  a  newspaper.  Argument 
should  come  later  in  the  course,  perhaps  when  Burke,  in  the 
literature  class,  offers  a  helpful  model.  Interest  in  argument 
is  always  enhanced  if  debating  clubs  exist  in  the  school. 

It  is  well  not  to  be  too  ambitious  in  selecting  topics  for  argu- 
mentative treatment.  Pupils  prefer  ''big"  subjects,  for  they 
can  find  their  briefs  ready  at  hand  in  text-books  on  debates. 
But  the  matters  that  lie  near  their  own  hearts,  like  the  question 
of  compulsory  physical  training  in  high  schools,  examinations 
as  tests  of  scholarship,  free  text-books,  subjects  connected  with 
school  organizations,  call  for  their  own  independent  thinking, 
and  are  entered  into  with  genuine  spirit. 

Side  by  side  with  the  opportunity  for  constructive  work  by 
the  pupils  should  be  guidance  in  matters  of  technique,  includ- 
ing punctuation,  grammatical  relations,  certain  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples— unity,  coherence  and  emphasis,  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure — all  these  through  very  simple  application  at  first, 
but  gradually  increasing  in  difiiculty.  As  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing the  vocabulary,  the  use  of  specific  words  and  study  of  syn- 
onyms can  be  made  the  basis  of  stimulating  exercises.  I  have 
found  that  pupils  enjoy  a  composition  exercise  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  puzzle  which  they  are  to  solve.  For  instance,  ask 
them  to  weave  into  a  paragraph  half  a  dozen  synonyms  cor- 
rectly discriminated ;  to  write  a  description  which  shall  involve 
a  variety  of  sense-impressions,  hearing,  touch,  etc.,  as  well 
as  sight ;  to  describe  the  same  room  in  the  dusk  and  in  bright 
light.  I  have  often  been  surprised  by  the  ingenuity  displayed 
n  working  out  some  of  these  problems. 
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In  most  schools,  with  the  present  tendency  to  multiplication 
of  recitation  periods,  through  the  development  of  the  elective 
system,  time  for  class  instruction  in  composition,  especially  in 
the  later  years  of  the  course,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure. 
All  the  more  important  becomes  the  conference  between  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  teacher.  Themes  returned  without  such  a 
conference,  in  which  corrections  are  actually  made,  are  likely 
to  be  put  aside  or  destroyed  without  the  writer's  troubling  him- 
self to  correct  errors  or  profit  by  the  comments  or  suggestions 
which  may  be  written  upon  them,  however  full  and  careful 
they  may  be.  Every  composition  teacher  should  have  at  least 
one  period  each  day  allowed  him  in  the  schedule  as  equivalent 
to  a  recitation  period,  in  which  to  meet  individual  pupils.  Even 
then  he  will  need  to  utilize  also  every  spare  moment  of  their 
time  and  his  own,  in  order  to  secure  a  conference  with  each 
one. 

The  writing  of  daily  themes  has  been  frequently  urged  for 
high  schools.  I  question  the  practicability  under  the  usual 
high  school  conditions.  A  weekly  essay,  prepared  with  care, 
talked  over  with  the  teacher,  and  revised,  if  necessary,  is 
better,  I  believe,  than  more  frequent  work  without  such  super- 
vision. My  own  school  sends  only  a  few  students  each  year 
to  college,  and  I  have  f6und  it  feasible  to  meet  these  few 
weekly  during  their  last  year,  reviewing  rapidly  with  them  the 
books  for  reading  and  practice,  and  assigning  brief  themes, 
sometimes  based  on  these  books,  sometimes  to  illustrate  or 
apply  a  principle  of  technique.  This  has  been  in  addition  to  a 
weekly  composition  required  from  everyone  in  the  senior  class. 

The  length  of  these  themes  is  usually  limited  to  a  page, 
or  about  one  hundred  words.  The  exact  subject  is  often 
left  to  the  writer's  choice,  but  frequently  there  is  definite 
assignit^ent  of  the  type.  For  example,  an  incident  in  which 
the  main  object  is  suspense,  or  one  in  which  rapidity  of  action 
is  noticeable;  a  comment  or  criticism  of  papers  read  before 
the  class.  About  once  a  month  a  long  three-to-six-page  com- 
position takes  the  place  of  the  short  one,  preceded  the  week 
before  by  a  careful  outline.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  relat- 
ing paragraphs,  and  arranging  material  eflfectively.     Especial 
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pains  are  taken  to  correct  and  return  the  outlines  promptly,  that 
the  writers  may,  in  preparing  their  essays,  avail  themselves  of 
the  suggestions  made.  School  Life,  Outdoor  Recreations, 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  are  suitable  general  subjects,  under 
which  topics  for  description,  narrative,  exposition  and  argu- 
mentation may  be  grouped.  For  example,  some  topics  re- 
cently assigned  in  our  own  school  are :  Description — A  Modem 
City  Schoolroom  and  a  Country  Schoolroom  that  I  Know; 
Narrative — My  First  Day  at  School ;  Exposition — The  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Senior;  Argumentation — Shall  We  have  Fire 
Drills  in  the  High  School? 

The  long  compositions  also  afford  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
some  subjects  involving  desirable  matters  of  information,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  time  in  the  crowded  school  course — 
topics  connected  with  the  literature,  like  the  Renaissance  or  the 
Age  of  Milton ;  current  events ;  art,  science  or  history.  Here 
one  meets  the  difficulty  which  << bookish"  subjects  always 
present — ^the  tendency  to  take  material  directly  from  sources, 
without  assimilating  or  making  it  the  writer's  own— collation 
rather  than  composition.  To  offset  this  difficulty,  the  phrasing 
of  titles  so  as  to  bring  in  the  personal  element  is  sometimes 
a  helpful  device,  as  **The  Burning  of  the  Gaspee,"  told  by  an 
eyewitness;  *^  A  Leaf  from  Cromwell's  Diary  after  the  Battle 
of  Naseby.**  Another  device  is  the  requirement  of  a  list  of  the 
sources  of  information,  with  perhaps  definite  references.  Pains 
should  be  taken  also  to  impress  on  the  student  the  need  of 
thorough  assimilation  of  his  material,  that  it  may  be  genu- 
inely his  before  he  gives  it  utterance,  and  to  teach  him  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  unconscious  imitation  of  one's  sources  is 
to  read  widely,  from  a  variety  of  authorities.  There  is  a  value 
in  the  informational  composition  not  inherent  in  the  wholly 
creative  one,  or  the  one  based  on  experience  alone,  in  teaching 
the  young  writer  to  gather,  select  and  arrange  material,  and 
condense  it  into  a  limited  space.  Many  find  this  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task.  They  are  the  ones  who  write  unnecessary 
pages  in  examinations,  unable  to  select  the  significant  details. 
Here  again  the  character  of  the  titles  of  themes  is  important. 
They  need  to  be  made  as  exact  and  specific  as  the  nature  of 
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the  subject  will  allow.  A  good  variation  from  the  usual  page 
essay  may  be  the  assignment  of  a  general  subject  to  be  narrowed 
to  a  variety  of  specific  titles.  When  students  choose  their  own 
subjects  the  titles  given  by  them  should  be  scrutinized  as  closely 
as  the  themes  themselves.  There  should  be  frequent  oppor- 
tunity for  such  choice,  and  for  wording  of  titles  on  the  part  of 
the  writers. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  the  chief  qualities  to  be  striven  for  in 
high  school  composition,  I  should  name  sincerity,  simplidty 
and  definiteness.  For  true  self-expression,  sincerity  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  simplicity  hardly  less  so.  Concrete  and 
specific  assignments  help  the  pupil  to  hold  himself  within 
definite  limits,  and  encourage  clearness  of  thought  and 
expression. 

May  I  not  add  a  plea  for  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher? 
Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  find  a  theme  on  which 
earnest  and  conscientious  labor  has  been  spent,  torn  to  pieces 
without  a  word  of  praise  or  appreciation  for  what  has  been 
achieved,  or  at  least  attempted.  We  need  to  learn  how  to 
discriminate  between  the  heedless  or  lazy  pupil,  who  hands  in 
a  hasty  and  slovenly  manuscript,  and  the  dull,  blundering,  but 
faithful  worker.  To  the  latter  should  always  be  given  a 
helping  and  encouraging  word. 

If  work  in  composition  is  emphasized  along  these  individual 
lines,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than 
any  other  school  task,  it  tends  to  stimulate  self-direction  and 
independence  of  opinion.  The  pupil  has  a  right  to  his  own 
beliefs  and  ideas,  and  the  more  clearly  and  definitely  he  can 
give  expression  to  them,  the  more  effective  and  worthy  a 
member  of  society  he  may  become.  Moreover,  he  finds  that 
utterance  helps  to  clear  his  thought,  to  strengthen  his  beliefs, 
to  engender  new  ideas,  to  make  him  more  self-reliant. 

With  this  achievement  as  a  possible  goal  for  the  teacher  of 
composition,  his  work  is  a  continual  inspiration,  and  he  is  never 
weary  of  devising  new  means  of  arousing  in  his  pupils  the 
ambition  for  self-expression  • 
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[HE  entire  system  of  modern  English  studies  in 
school  and  college  has  been  established  within 
the  memory  of  those  of  us  not  yet  old.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  English  in  the  schools  con- 
sisted of  grammar,  oral  spelling  and  reading 
aloud.  In  the  college,  grammar  was  continued 
and  supplemented  by  formal  rhetoric,  which 
often  ran  into  formal  logic.  Reading  aloud  with 
occasional  memorizing  and  recital,  as  practiced  in  the  schools, 
became  in  the  college,  declamation,  pure  and  simple.  A  natu- 
ral sequence  to  the  declamation  was  an  original  composition 
which  usually  took  the  form  of  an  oration  or  a  dispute,  that  is, 
something  not  to  be  read  but  to  be  spoken.  The  ideals  were 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Everett  and  Sumner.  Besides  orations, 
some  schools  and  colleges  required,  at  fixed  intervals,  essays 
upon  abstract  and  literary  subjects.  These  essays  were  read 
and  estimated  with  a  view  to  discovering  which  deserved  a 
prize ;  and  then  the  incident  was  closed.  The  man  who  had 
in  charge  the  work  which  I  have  summarized,  was  styled,  if  he 
bore  any  title,  **  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.*'  It  rarely 
or  never  occurred  to  him  that  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  as 
proper  subjects  for  literary  study  as  were  Homer  and  Vergil. 
Instruction  in  English  literature  was  given,  if  given  at  all,  from 
the  outside,  either  as  supplementary  to  rhetoric  or  as  history 
out  of  brief  manuals.  The  student  learned  in  chronological 
order  the  names  of  the  great  English  authors  and  some  facts 
about  their  works ;  he  read  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  Addi- 
son or  Pope,  one  or  all,  as  they  appeared  in  his  manual,  and 
might,  if  he  liked,  go  on  by  himself. 

The  old  regime  was  not  half  so  bad  as  it  may  sound.  If  the 
majority  of  students  never  got  beyond  rules,  names  and  dates, 
there  were  always  some  who  followed  up  the  clues  of  the  class 
room,  which  led  them  into  extensive  reading,  not  infrequently 
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to  the  neglect  of  the  regular  curriculum.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  to  point  my  remarks  with  the  names  of  men  since  distin- 
guished in  letters  and  the  learned  professions  who  groped  their 
way  to  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Carlyle,  Emerson  and  Ma- 
caulay  before  the  Victorians  had  begun  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  superincumbent  notes  and  commentaries.  If  grammar  tended 
to  become  dry  in  its  formalities,  it  at  least  told  the  student  what 
were  the  component  parts  of  a  sentence  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  distinguish  in  his  own  writing  between  a  sentence  and  a  con- 
glomerate of  phrases  without  subject  or  predicate.  Best  of  all, « 
the  old  reading  books  contained  good,  if  inadequate,  selections 
from  a  large  range  of  modern  English  literature.  Read  aloud 
over  and  over  again,  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite  committed 
to  memory,  these  selections  became  to  the  student  a  treasury  of 
thought,  rhythm  and  style.  **  Thus  I  stored  up,"  says  Andrew 
D.  White,  who  excepts  the  reading  book  from  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  English  curriculum  in  his  day,  *<  Thus  I  stored  up, 
not  only  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  older  English  writers, 
but  inspiring  poems  of  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow  and  other 
moderns.  My  only  regret  is  that  more  of  this  was  not  given 
us.  I  recall,  among  treasures  thus  gained,  which  have  been 
precious  to  me  ever  since  in  many  a  weary  or  sleepless  hour  on 
land  and  sea,  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  parts  of  Milton's 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  of  his  sonnets ;  Gray's  Elegy,  Byron's 
Ode  to  the  Ocean,  Campbell's  What's  Hallowed  Ground? 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life, 
Irving's  Voyage  to  Europe,  and  parts  of  Webster's  Reply  to 
Hayne." 

I  need  not  describe  in  detail  the  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  English  studies  since  the  period  remembered  by  the 
eminent  scholar  and  diplomat.  But  certain  phases  of  the  revo- 
lution must  be  noted  in  order  to  gain  the  point  of  view  for 
which  I  am  striving.  In  the  college,  oral  exercises,  outside  of 
debate,  have  been  supplanted  by  written  work.  Rhetoric,  be- 
coming less  and  less  formal,  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  simple 
principles  for  the  immediate  and  practical  guidance  of  the  stu- 
dent in  composition.  Manuals  of  literary  history,  though  still 
employed  to  advantage  under  certain  conditions,  especially  as 
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reference  books,  are  no  longer  to  be  read  and  studied  with  a 
recitation  in  view.  In  their  place  a  student  directly  reads  the 
books  that  make  our  literature.  During  his  college  career,  he 
may,  if  he  so  elects,  cover  the  centuries  from  Chaucer  to  Ten- 
nyson, reading  complete  works  of  all  the  great  writers ;  he  also 
has  the  opportunity  of  studying  various  literary  types,  like  the 
drama,  the  essay  and  the  novel ;  or  he  may  delve  in  the  obscure 
authors  of  a  special  period.  In  the  schools  changes  have  been 
analogous,  though  not  quite  the  same.  Twenty  years  ago  Eng- 
lish grammar  well-nigh  disappeared,  certainly  for  a  time,  froifa 
the  curriculum,  partly  as  a  natural  reaction  against  the  extremes 
to  which  the  study  had  been  carried  and  partly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ill-informed  men  of  letters  who  were  writing  on  ^*  the 
grammarless  tongue."  The  English  language,  it  was  said, 
has  no  grammar;  and  why  keep  up  the  pretence?  What 
grammar,  it  was  asked  further,  was  known  to  Addison  ?  And 
did  not  Addison  write  well  enough?  So  grammars  went;  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  language  lessons,  which,  a  vivacious 
correspondent  informed  me  the  other  day,  **  no  more  teach 
grammar  than  they  do  the  length  of  the  hair  of  guinea  pigs." 
Spelling,  formerly  an  oral  feat  of  the  memory^  is  now  taught 
more  practically,  though  there  are  mysteries  in  the  present 
method  which  I  do  not  claim  to  understand.  Literature,  which 
the  boy  and  girl  once  got  piecemeal  out  of  his  reading  book, 
has  worked  down  from  the  college  to  the  high  or  preparatory 
school  and  thence  to  the  grades  or  the  grammar  school.  No 
boy  who  is  to  become  famous  in  the  next  generation  will  be  jus- 
tified in  complaining,  as  he  shall  look  back  upon  his  education, 
that  no  opportunities  were  given  him  to  write  compositions  or 
to  read  and  study  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

When  the  two  systems,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  thus  brought 
together  for  comparison,  no  one  can  reasonably  question  on 
which  side  lies  the  balance  of  advantages.  It  is  rather  in  indi- 
vidual items  of  the  balance  sheet  that  something  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  old,  and  at  the  same  time  something  against  the 
new.  Of  late  much  criticism  has  been  launched  against  the 
way  things  are  just  now  going,  especially  in  the  schools.  You 
see  this  criticism  every  few  weeks  in  the  newspapers,  either  as 
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editorials  or  as  letters  from  correspondents.  College  examiners 
complain  that  candidates  cannot  spell  ordinary  words,  cannot 
write  complex  sentences,  and  cannot  understand  Burke  on  con-' 
ciliation  with  America.  In  return,  teachers  in  the  schools  find 
fault  with  the  technical  character  of  the  examination  set  by 
many  colleges,  claiming,  rightly  I  think  in  some  cases,  that  the 
examination  is  an  incubus  settling  down  upon  student  and  instruc- 
tor alike  with  deadly  oppression .  And  finally ,  both  parties  often 
shift  the  burden  of  blame  to  the  general  Conference,  which 
formulates  from  time  to  time  a  uniform  entrance  requirement 
in  English.  Doubtless  most  of  us,  whether  examiners  €^ 
teachers,  should  be  held  accountable  for  shortcomings,  for  mis- 
takes in  judgment,  and  at  least  for  our  apathy.  English  in- 
struction in  the  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  vastly  better  than  it 
was  in  the  old  days  before  the  general  Conference  began  its 
work.  There  can  be  no  return  to  the  past.  But  certain  wrong 
directions  have  apparently  been  given  to  English  studies; 
certain  evils  have  apparently  crept  into  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion; and  what  they  are  we  all  want  to  discover,  and  then 
correct  them.  To  this  end  the  colleges  of  New  England  united 
two  years  ago ;  and  last  month  the  general  Conference,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  associations  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  the  South  and  the  West,  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  the  entrance  require- 
ment in  English,  to  secure  information  and  advice  from  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  schools,  and  to  make  its  report  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  Conference  as  early  as  possible 
before  the  meeting  next  February.  The  success  of  this  inves- 
tigation will  depend  largely  upon  the  aid  that  may  come  from 
bodies  like  yours.  It  is  an  opportune  occasion  for  you  who  are 
teachers  of  English  to  take  account  of  stock,  to  consider  what  is 
being  done  by  yourselves  and  by  others,  and  to  determine  in 
what  direction  to  look  for  improvement. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  passed  five  pleasant  years  as  in- 
structor of  English  in  a  preparatory  school,  and  those  years  fell 
in  the  transition  period  between  the  old  and  the  new  order. 
My  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  in  secondary 
schools,  coming  as  it  does  mostly  from  the  outside,  must  be  so 
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faulty  at  many  points  that  I  hesitate  to  address  observations  to 
you  who  are  now  in  the  field.  I  can  only  hope  that  a  remark 
here  and  there  may  not  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  talk  about  composition.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  college^  taking  them  on  the  average,  write  rather 
better  than  they  did  a  decade  ago ;  but  the  improvement  has 
not  been  so  great  as  was  expected  from  the  English  require- 
ment. This  department  of  instruction  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
reorganized  from  top  to  bottom.  The  reform  should  begin 
logically  with  the  grades,  and  be  brought  up  through  the  high 
schoQl.  In  an  ideal  system  of  instruction,  the  mechanics  of 
expression  ought  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  development  of  the 
pupil's  mind.  To  begin  with,  he  expresses  his  ideas  in  de- 
clarative sentences  singly,  or  strings  them  together  co-ordinately 
by  the  use  of  and.  A  little  later  but  slips  in  as  an  easy  adver- 
sative. It  is  the  business  of  an  instructor  to  see  to  it  that  sen- 
tences of  this  kind  are  grammatical,  that  they  have  subjects  and 
predicates,  that  words  and  phrases  are  put  into  the  right  place, 
and  that  the  orthography  is  correct.  Along  with  this  elementary 
work  go  the  proper  use  of  prepositions,  and  an  endeavor  to 
hold  the  child's  vocabulary  up  to  the  level  of  his  reading. 
Every  exercise,  whether  a  sentence  or  two  or  a  paragraph, 
must  always  be  rewritten  under  competent  direction,  in  order 
that  the  pupil  may  acquire  at  the  outset  the  habit  of  revision, 
the  prime  essential  to  good  English. 

The  time  comes  when  the  pupil  is  half  aware  that  other  than 
co-ordinate  relations  exist  between  ideas;  and  yet,  he  seems 
unable  by  himself  to  break  away,  when  writing  a  sentence, 
from  his  ands  and  his  buts^  even  though  his  everyday  speech 
makes  some  use  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  of  time.  At  this 
point,  where  the  teacher  might  become  of  great  aid,  he  appears 
to  have  most  failed  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunity.  No 
one  expects  or  desires  that  the  schoolboy  should  try  to  write 
like  Mr.  Henry  James ;  but  there  are,  as  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, many  subordinate  relationships  which  he  can  easily 
acquire,  such  as  those  denoted  by  relative  pronouns,  partici- 
ples, and  the  conjunctions  y2>r,  since^  because^  when^  while^  if^ 
although^  that  and  in  order  that.     It  is  a  great  surprise  to 
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college  examiners  that  so  many  candidates  never  get  beyond 
the  co-ordinate  relationship,  and  even  here  can  manage  only 
and  and  but.  They  seem  to  have  never  heard  of  moreover j 
there/ore^  however  and  nevertheless^  all  of  which  are  most 
convenient,  if  not  quite  necessary,  in  moving  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph. 

No  good  reason  is  apparent  why  the  paragraph  should  be 
the  bugbear  that  it  is — a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  In 
narrative,  the  paragraph  is  only  a  group  of  related  incidents ; 
in  description,  a  group  of  related  appearances ;  in  simple  ex- 
position, a  little  longer  co-ordination  or  subordination,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  thought  than  in  the  sentence.  Only  the  most 
elementary  paragraph  arrangement,  of  course,  can  be  asked  of 
the  schools.  Were  I  to  try  my  hand  again  with  boys  and  girls, 
I  should  begin,  when  the  stage  for  composition  is  reached,  by 
showing  them  how  easy  themes  may  be  treated  in  two  or  three 
paragraphs,  writing  perhaps  one  for  them  on  the  board  before 
their  eyes.  The  succeeding  steps  in  the  process  would  be  to 
require  them  to  fill  in  similar  plans  laid  out  for  them,  and 
finally  to  have  them  prepare  outlines  of  their  own  as  preliminary 
to  their  compositions.  The  method  is  most  mechanical, 
wooden,  if  you  like;  but  I  can  see  just  now  no  other  way  of 
cultivating  easily  the  habit  of  looking  forward  to  the  end.  If 
this  habit,  along  with  that  other  habit  of  careful  revision  of 
details,  such  as  the  structure  and  the  order  of  sentences,  could 
be  created,  some  of  the  troubles  over  composition  would  dis- 
appear. Though  the  student  who  had  been  put  through  the 
process  might  never  become  a  man  of  letters,  he  might  be  able 
to  express  himself,  with  the  growth  of  his  thought,  clearly  and 
intelligibly.  If  properly  conducted,  work  of  this  kind  may 
become  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

The  end  toward  which  we  are  striving  is  perhaps  attainable 
withoiit  a  direct  study  of  English  grammar.  Nevertheless,  an 
instructor  who  throws  aside  grammar  throws  aside  an  instru- 
ment valuable  both  to  himself  and  to  the  student.  Though 
English  is  fortunately  mtich  simpler  in  its  syntax  and  inflec- 
tions than  are  most  Teutonic  languages,  the  notion  is  not  true 
that  it  is  a  ^^grammarless  tongue."    From  this  false  notion 
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ISnglish  studies  have  suffered  greatly  even  in  those  schools 
where  grammar  has  been  partially  restored.  Rarely  is  there 
now  any  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  our  speech. 
Besides  being  an  excellent  training  of  the  logical  faculties  at 
the  right  moment,  grammar  has  its  very  practical  aspects. 
Through  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  the  parsing  of  single 
words  and  phrases,  a  student  best  comes  to  understand  the 
various  types  of  sentence ;  and  this  knowledge  once  acquired 
becomes  a  touchstone  which  he  can  apply  to  his  own  work 
more  surely  and  more  safely  than  the  empirical  test  of  good 
sense  laid  down  by  the  rhetorician.  Nobody  who  studies 
grammar  in  his  boyhood  ever  loses  quite  all  of  it.  We  of  the 
older  generation  may  write  and  print  ungrammatical  sentences, 
but  we  have  at  hand  a  means  for  determining  why  and  where- 
in they  are  so.  All  along  the  line,  grammar  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented, I  may  just  add,  by  a  few  guiding  principles  which 
more  properly  belong  to  rhetoric.  Finally,  instructors  in  the 
secondary  schools  have  a  right  to  caution  college  examiners 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  candidates  for  admission ;  to 
remember  that  though  the  ability  may  exist  it  is  very  difficult 
in  the  hurry  of  an  examination  to  put  incidents  and  facts  into 
their  right  relations  and  to  move  on  through  a  succession  of 
paragraphs  to  a  coherent  whole.  A  composition  running 
through  three  or  four  paragraphs  is  a  test  severe  enough. 

With  better  instruction  in  composition  I  hope  to  see  a  read- 
justment of  the  grades  to  the  high  school  and  of  the  high  school 
to  the  college  in  the  matter  of  literature  and  reading.  A  great 
impetus  was  given  to  literary  study  in  the  schools  some  fifteen 
years  ago  when  the  colleges  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English.  According  to  the  plan  then  established  there  were 
two  sets  of  books,  one  for  *^  reading  and  practice,"  and  another 
for  *«  study  and  practice."  In  the  first  list  were  placed  fairly 
easy  narratives  in  verse  and  prose,  a  selection  from  the  less 
difficult  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  few  essays,  accompanied 
by  the  suggestion  that  they  might  be  used  as  the  basis  for  work 
in  composition.  In  the  second  list  were  placed  a  tragedy  of 
Shakespeare,  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  Burke's  Speech  on 
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Conciliation  with  America,  and  other  pieces  of  literature 
which  require  close  and  minute  study  by  the  man  as  well  as  by 
the  boy  if  he  is  to  understand  them.  At  regular  intervals  these 
lists  were  revised  in  the  light  of  experience  in  the  schools. 
But  no  essential  change  was  made  in  them  until  1905  when  a 
call  came,  I  understand,  though  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it,  from  the  schools  that  the  list  for  *'  reading  and  practice  ** 
be  enlarged  in  order  to  give  wider  choice.  Out  of  forty  books, 
ten  were  to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  carefully 
explained.  Among  possible,  if  not  necessary,  choices  were 
Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  selections  from 
the  Faerie  Qjieene,  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Lamb's  Essays  of 
Elia,  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Bacon's  Essays* 
Emerson's  Essays,  DeQ^incey's  Joan  of  Arc,  Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  and  considerable  lyric  poetry.  It  was  proposed 
that  these  books  should  go  into  the  schools  in  part  as 
material  for  composition.  On  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram most  of  the  colleges  here  in  New  England  united  in 
protest  against  the  ill-advised  innovation.  It  all'  seemed  a 
movement  in  the  wrong  direction — ^to  a  kind  of  literary  study 
for  which  boys  and  girls  are  unprepared  and  which,  if  persisted 
in,  would  stifle  rather  than  awaken  a  love  for  books. 

Conditions  which  led  to  the  action  of  the  general  Conference 
have  since  become  apparent.  For  some  years  the  grammar 
schools  had  been  going  to  the  list  headed  * '  reading  and  prac- 
tice" for  their  books  until  little  was  left  therein  for  the  high 
schools.  The  following  books,  for  example,  dropped  into  the 
lower  grades :  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Csesar,  Ivanhoe 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  And  what  now  threatens  may  be 
inferred  from  a  description  of  a  school  magazine  given  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Among  essays 
which  the  editorial  writer  discovered,  were  **  critical  estimates" 
of  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Oliver  Twist  and  Hamlet.  Not  only 
are  none  of  these  works  profitable  for  reading  in  the  grades, 
but  a  composition  from  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  first  and  last  of 
them  should  never  be  permitted.  Literary  criticism  has  no 
place  in  education  lower  down  than  the  last  years  of  the  high 
school,  and  not  much  place  there.     I  would  not  divorce  com- 
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position  completely  from  books,  but  I  would  draw  away  from 
them  more  and  more  toward  the  facts  and  incidents  of  real 
life. 

It  is,  I  am  aware,  much  easier  to  point  out  mistakes  in  what 
is  being  done  than  to  suggest  positive  impfovements  upon 
existing  methods.  No  one  likes  to  come  out  with  a  program 
of  his  own;  but  you  have  caught  me  and  I  cannot  flinch.  I 
would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  amount  of  reading 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  schoolmaster.  Most  boys 
and  girls  from  ten  years  onward,  read,  unless  hard  placed  in 
life,  an  immense  number  of  books,  as  any  one  may  observe  by 
foUoMring  a  few  of  them  through  the  circulating  libraries. 
They  rightly  choose  narratives,  though  not  always  the  best 
narratives.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  schoolmaster  to  be 
most  helpful.  He  may,  to  some  extent,  directly  oversee  this 
miscellaneous  reading,  or,  if  not  that,  he  may  place  the  empha- 
sis of  the  reading  in  the  curriculum  on  interesting  sketches, 
tales  and  stories,  of  which  no  language  has  a  richer  storehouse 
than  ours  to  draw  upon  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  from  the 
old  ballads  down  through  Scott,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe  to  Wilkie 
Collins  and  Stevenson.  In  the  schools  it  should  be  narrative 
first  and  almost  always. 

The  drama,  which  is  only  narrative  in  another  form,  that  is 
through  conversation,  can  also  be  managed.  When  a  young 
student  once  gets  the  knack  of  it,  he  takes  pleasure  in  imag* 
ining  a  story  directly  unfolded  before  his  mind's  eye.  Most 
fortunate  are  we  in  having  all  the  lovely  comedies  of  Shakes- 
peare from  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  the  Winter's  Tale. 
There  are  the  histories  besides.  Julius  Caesar  has  already 
been  tried  out.  I  should  like  to  see  tried  out,  too,  an  English 
history  like  King  John  or  one  of  the  Henrys.  Any  play  of 
Shakespeare's  will  be  sure  to  succeed  in  some  degree.  We 
may  read  Shakespeare  in  any  way  we  please,  rapidly  or  slowly, 
tearing  him  to  pieces  if  we  like,  line  from  line,  and  word  from 
word,  but  we  can  never  quite  kill  interest  in  him.  That  is  the 
reason  why  Shakespeare  is  so  profitable  a  study  in  school  and 
college.  And  yet  the  great  tragedies  should  be  deferred  until 
late  in  the  college  course.     To  a  younger  student  the  subtle- 
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ties  of  Hamlet's  thought  are  unintelligible ;  Othello  is  a  villain, 
who  kills  his  wife  and  afterwards  commits  suicide ;  and  Mac- 
beth is  a  general,  who  is  instigated  by  witches  and  his  wife  to 
slay  the  king  of  Scotland;  subsequently  the  Macbeths  lose 
their  nerve,  and  see  things.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
schoolboy  has  the  slightest  notion  of  what  is  really  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  Hamlet,  Othello  or  the  Macbeths,  If  school- 
teachers find  that  Macbeth,  nearly  or  quite  the  greatest  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  serves  their  purpose,  it  must  be  because 
they  transfer  their  own  absorbing  interest  in  the  tragedy  to  the 
class  before  them,  much  as  certain  popular  writers  of  the  day 
read  their  own  thoughts,  motives  and  feelings  into  bears, 
wolves  and  other  animals.  It  is,  of  course,  not  so  bad  as  that, 
but  it  is  in  line  with  it.  It  is  the  imposition  of  an  extraordinary 
intelligence  at  its  highest  development  upon  ordinary  minds 
which  have  not  yet  attained  to  half  their  growth. 

So  soon  as  we  leave  narrative  and  the  drama,  we  fall  into 
difficulties.  The  young  student  needs  a  story  to  carry  him 
along.  Drop  that,  and  he  is  lost.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  high  school  he  may  be 
led  into  the  essay  through  biographies  and  character  sketches. 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  have  long  held  their  own. 
It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Addison  might  be  increased  so 
as  to  include  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  sketches  and  tales, 
more  as  they  come  disconnectedly  in  the  Spectator.  Macaulay 
is  admirable.  The  essays  of  this  modern  Plutarch  are  of  just 
the  right  length  for  essay  management,  and  they  contain 
enough  biography  to  lighten  or  buoy  up  the  disquisitions. 
From  Macaulay  and  Addison  the  step  is  wide  to  Bacon,  Lamb, 
Emerson  or  even  Stevenson,  for  in  these^writers  we  arrive  at 
the  essay  unsupported  by  incident.  Individual  essays  may  be 
selected  from  any  one  of  them  for  the  transition  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  cross  the  bridge  in  the  high  school,  but  an  entire 
volume  made  up  of  one  or  all  of  them  would  not  go.  Only  a 
strong  hand  could  put  down  the  riot  and  rebellion. 

As  with  the  essay,  so  with  lyric  poetry,  we  should  proceed 
slowly.  No  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  trying  Keats  or 
Shelley ;  and  I  do  not  quite  see  what  can  be  done,  under  pre- 
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vailing  conditions,  with  the  minor  poems  of  Milton.  So  far  as 
I  am  able  to  infer  from  what  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  say,  the  study  of  Lycidas,  L' Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso  is  degenerating  into  an  explanation  of  the 
classical  allusions  contained  in  the  poems.  When  we  got 
through,  said  one  poor  boy,  in  describing  the  process,  we  were 
able  to  explain  away  every  ''illusion^'  in  Milton.  Milton  is 
probably  not  quite  hopeless,  if  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the 
high  school  curriculum,  but  there  is  need  of  preparing  the 
way  for  it  more  carefully  than  is  usually  the  case.  We  may 
best  move  toward  the  lyric  through  narrative  poems  in  which 
the  lyrical  element  is  incidental,  as  in  the  ballads,  in  Scott,  and 
perhaps  in  Byron.  It  is  much  easier  to  step  from  the  verse- 
narrative  to  the  lyric  than  from  the  story  to  the  essay,  provided 
we  select  for  the  purpose  short  poems  which  appeal  to  the 
simpler  emotions.  We  have  at  hand,  for  example,  Longfellow, 
LfOwell,  Bryant  and  Whittier,  a  few  pieces  in  Wordsworth 
where  the  philosophy  may  be  neglected,  and  a  good  deal  in 
Tennyson,  to  say  nothing  of  lyrics  here  and  there  that  may  be 
gathered  in  all  the  way  down  from  the  Elizabethans.  I  once 
read  a  thin  volume  of  lyrics  from  Tennyson  with  boys  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  adventure  seemed  to  be  suc- 
cessful, for  we  all  committed  them  to  memory  without  any 
undue  pressure  from  the  instructor.  Of  longer  lyrics  none  are 
better  than  Gray's  Elegy  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
If  we  are  to  have  Milton,  let  us  then  try  to  come  to  him  through 
a  previous  cultivation  of  the  lyric  mood. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word  on  how  literature  should  be 
studied  in  the  schools ;  or  more  specifically  what  should  be  done 
with  the  books  in  the  requirement  for  entrance  to  college.  If 
it  seetias  best  to  many  I  have  no  great  objection  to  retaining  two 
lists,  one  for  a  preliminary  and  one  for  a  final  examination. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  distinction  between  the 
methods  of  study  as  now  outlined  in  the  requirement  has  com- 
pletely broken  down ;  for  the  first,  or  reading  list,  contains  books 
quite  as  difficult  as  any  in  the  second,  or  study  list.  To  contrast 
extremes,  Chaucer  is  set  for  reading  and  Macaulay  for  study. 
I  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  we  shall  settle  upon 
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one  list  and  one  examination  in  literature  and  take  our  themes 
for  composition  mostly  outside  of  books.  This  union  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Conference  of  New  England  Colleges,  though 
opinion  is  not  quite  unanimous  on  the  point.  As  worked  out 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England  Conference  it 
is  proposed  to  say,  after  a  preliminary  statement*  of  the  main 
objects  of  preparation  in  English :  ^'  The  candidate  should  read 
the  works  prescribed  with  a  view  to  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ing them.  He  will  be  expected  to  prove  his  familiarity  with 
their  substance,  but  will  not  be  questioned  upon  minute  diffi- 
culties of  verbal  expression,  unimportant  allusions  or  technical 
details." 

The  aim  of  those  who  framed  this  statement  is,  as  I  read  it, 
to  make  only  incidental  all  extraneous  matters  which  tend  to 
overload  or  to  bury  literature,  and  to  lay  the  stress  where 
it  belongs  on  a  direct  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
prescribed  books.  Qjiestions  of  form  and  style  and  the  ex- 
planation of  allusions,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  books,  it  is  not  sought  to  eliminate ;  but  it  is 
sought  to  prevent  the  study  of  literature  from  running  into 
something  else.  Just  as  composition  fails  unless  the  student 
acquires  the  habit  of  thinking  through  to  the  close  and  of  then 
revising  his  work,  so  the  study  of  literature  fails  unless  the 
instructor  is  able  to  evoke  a  love  of  books. 

There  can  be  no  love  of  books  without  understanding  them. 
The  main  effort  of  the  teacher  must  be  directed  toward  training 
the  attention  of  his  students  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  grasp 

*  The  statement  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects  :  (i)  command  of  correct  and 
clear  English,  spoken  or  written;  (2)  power  to  read  with  intelligence  and 
appreciation.  To  secure  the  first  end,  training  in  grammar  and  the  simpler 
principles  of  rhetoric,  and  the  writing  of  frequent  compositions  are  essential. 
The  candidate  must  know  how  to  spell,  capitalize  and  punctuate  correctly. 
He  must  show  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar, 
including  ordinarj  grammatical  terminology,  inflections,  syntax,  the  use  of 
phrases  and  clauses,  a  thorough  training  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
and  familiarly  with  the  simpler  principles  of  paragraph  division  and  structure. 
To  secure  the  second,  the  candidate  is  required  to  read  the  works  named  below 
under  A  and  B.  The  list  is  intended  to  give  the  candidates  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  under  intelligent  direction,  a  number  of  important  pieces  of  literature." 
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what  they  are  reading ;  if  it  is  a  story  or  a  drama,  so  that  they 
will  carry  away  all  the  main  incidents  of  the  plot»  so  that  they 
will  know  what  kind  of  men  and  women  the  characters  are  and 
what  they  do ;  if  it  is  an  essay »  so  that  they  will  follow  the  drift 
of  the  thought  or  argument ;  and  if  it  is  a  lyric,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  is  the  mood  of  the  poet  and  what  emotions  he 
wishes  to  stir  in  the  reader.  I  have  no  formula  to  suggest  for 
the  teacher  that  will  take  the  place  of  common  sense  and 
experience.  Obviously  all  books  are  not  to  be  read  or  studied 
alike.  Stories  and  novels  are  the  easiest.  It  has  been  a  great 
surprise  to  discover  that  novels  like  Ivanhoe  and  the  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  as  studied  in  some  schools,  are  chopped  up  into 
pieces  and  doled  out  for  weeks  in  the  class  room.  A  novel  was 
never  intended  to  be  read  in  that  way.  Read  in  that  way  it 
grows  stale  and  unprofitable.  A  long  novel  ought  never  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  schoolboy  until  he  is  ready  to  go  through 
it  Hke  a  flame.  The  most  successful  method  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  dealing  with  novels  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  read 
with  his  students  the  opening  chapters,  talked  about  them,  out- 
lined the  situation,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  students  themselves 
to  read  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Then  the  char- 
acters and  incidents  were  again  taken  up  for  very  free  discus- 
sion. For  laggards,  who  will  read  nothing  unless  prodded, 
some  more  formal  test  was  necessary  at  the  last.  But  the 
laggards  were  apparently  few. 

In  the  case  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
chop  up,  for  the  student  must  be  helped  on  his  journey  through 
it,  inasmuch  as  there  are  difficulties  of  style  too  great  for  him  to 
overcome  alone.  Perhaps  too  much  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  study  of  the  drama  as  well  as  of  fiction  to  form,  structure 
and  style.  Without  doubt  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  development  of  a  dramatic  narrative  up  to  the  crisis  and  on 
to  the  conclusion,  but  there  is  danger  of  making  mere  form  the 
end  of  the  study.  Instead  of  tossing  about  phrases  like  *<  dra- 
matic moments,**  < dramatic  centers,"  ^<  dramatic  forces,"  etc., 
it  would  be  better,  I  should  think,  to  stick  rather  closely  to  the 
characters,  to  what  they  do  and  why  they  do  it.  It  is  this  kind 
of  study  that  widens  and  deepens  intelligence  and  gives  scope 
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and  freedom  to  the  imagination.  In  the  case  of  the  essay,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  used  as  an  aid  in  original  composition,  two  ques- 
tions mainly  arise :  what  does  the  author  say?  and  what  do  we 
think  about  it?  With  the  lyric  the  main  questions  are  :  what  is 
the  mood  of  the  poet?  and  how  is  it  expressed  down  to  the 
details  of  the  imagery  and  the  diction.  The  lyric  is  so  intan- 
gible that  it  can  never  become  a  permanent  possession  unless  it 
is  committed  to  memory,  as  a  whole  if  short,  and  at  least  in 
part  if  long. 

To  return  from  the  digression.  English  studies  are  now  ham- 
pered by  two  deficiencies,  one  or  both  of  which  the  schools 
might  help  to  remove.  **The  modern  literatures,'*  to  quote 
Matthew  Arnold,  *'have  so  grown  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  the  forms,  fashions, 
notions,  wordings,  allusions  of  that  literature  have  got  deeply 
into  them,  and  are  an  indispensable  preparation  for  under- 
standing them."  Twenty-five  years  ago,  college  students  had 
this  indispensable  preparation  for  the  modern  literatures,  but  it 
has  since  largely  disappeared.  Greek  has  ceased  to  be  an 
absolute  requirement  for  entrance  to  college,  and  Latin  in  some 
places  is  optional.  Let  the  process  go  on  for  another  genera- 
tion, and  the  best  part  of  English  literature  will  become  unin- 
telligible. In  face  of  the  importance  of  science  in  modern 
education,  the  ancient  classics  will  hardly  hold  their  own  during 
the  coming  years ;  certainly  they  can  never  be  restored  to  their 
old  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  therefore  becomes  incumbent  upon  teachers  of  English  to 
provide  means  for  acquiring  through  translation  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  literatures  as  may  be  necessary  for  an 
appreciation  of  great  writers  like  Milton,  Keats,  Shelley  and 
Tennyson.  I  should  like  to  see  introduced  into  the  high  school 
prose  translations  of  the  Odyssey  and  parts  of  the  Iliad.  No 
romance  can  surpass  the  Odyssey  in  interest ;  once  introduced 
it  will  remain.  Earlier  than  Homer  may  come  books,  of  which 
we  have  several  good  ones,  on  Greek,  Latin  and  Norse  myths 
and  legends.  Let  us  keep  so  much  at  least  of  the  ancient 
heritage. 

The  other  deficiency  is  the  dense  ignorance  of  Hebrew  litera- 
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ture  as  represented  by  the  English  Bible.  Biblical  allusions, 
which  permeate  our  literature,  touch  no  responsive  chord  in  the 
majority  of  college  students  now-a-days.  Though  some  of 
them  are  fairly  familiar  with  names  like  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Samson,  David  and  Daniel,  very  few  know  anything  about  the 
lives  of  these  men  as  related  in  the  Scriptures.  Not  long  ago,, 
to  recall  an  extreme  case,  not  one  of  forty  students  under  my 
instruction  could  quite  place  Judas  Iscariot;'  and  a  venerable 
colleague  of  mine  discovered  a  Jew  among  the  seniors  who 
had  never  heard  of  Moses.  To  lift  the  burden  of  this  igno- 
rance, several  colleges  have  recently  incorporated  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  their  most  elementary  courses  in  English 
with  great  success  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  student  and 
of  the  instructor.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  obviously 
belongs  to  an  earlier  stage  than  this.  It  is  a  pity  that  political 
and  religious  considerations  stand  in  the  way  of  introducing 
into  the  public  schools  an  available  body  of  splendid  literature. 
Fortunately  politics  and  prejudice  cannot  hamper  many  of  the 
large  preparatory  schools.  To  them  may  be  submitted  the 
proposition  of  having  read,  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
department,  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, not  piecemeal  chapter  by  chapter,  but  as  large  and 
complete  wholes. 
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|N  one  of  his  best  passages,  Epictetus  the  Stoic, 
portrays  a  moral  hero.  He  says,  **  This  Priscus 
Helvidius,  too,  saw,  and  acted  accordingly.  For 
when  Vespasian  had  sent  to  forbid  his  going  to 
the  senate,  he  answered :  *  It  is  in  your  power  to 
prevent  my  remaining  a  senator,  but  as  long  as  I 
am  one,  I  must  go.'  ^Well,  then,  at  least  be 
silent  there,'  said  the  emperor.  *  Do  not  ask  my 
opinion,'  he  replied,  *  and  I  will  be  silent.'  *  But  I  must  ask  it.' 
*  And  I  must  speak  what  appears  to  me  to  be  right.'  *  But  if 
you  do,  I  will  put  you  to  death.'  <  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I 
was  immortal  ?  You  will  do  your  part  and  I  mine.  It  is  yours 
to  kill,  and  mine  to  die  intrepid;  yours  to  banish,  mine  to 
depart  untroubled.'  What  good,  then,  did  Priscus  do,  who 
was  but  a  single  person?  Why,  what  good  does  the  purple  do 
to  the  garment?  What  else  but  to  be  beautiful  iii  itself,  and  to 
give  an  example  of  beauty  to  others  ? "  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  this :  there  are,  in  life,  some  things  beautiful  in 
themselves,  things  worth  having ;  there  are  other  things  not  so 
beautiful,  not  worth  having;  it  is  a  man's  part  as  he  lives  this 
life  to  choose  the  former  and  to  set  aside  the  latter :  to  do  this 
well  is  to  succeed  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  living.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  passage  as  a  text  from  which  to  consider  the 
work  of  the  American  college. 

The  general  principle  of  the  text  is  one  in  which  all  defini* 
tions  of  education  seem  to  agree.  Whatever  their  differences 
of  standpoint,  those  who  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  term  edu- 
cation, are  convinced  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  and 
college  to  give  preparation  for  life.  It  is  assumed  that  every 
human  being  has  laid  upon  him  the  task  of  making  a  life,  of 
living  a  career,  and  further,  that  this  living  may  be  done  well 
or  ill,  nobly  or  ignobly,  finely  or  coarsely,  happily  or  unhap- 
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pily,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully.  And  since  this  choice 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  good  and  the  not  so 
good  is  open  to  every  one  who  lives,  it  is  presumed  to  be  legiti- 
mate and  worth  while  to  prepare  the  youthful  contestant  for  the 
fray,  to  so  train  him  that  he  may  play  the  better  partj  that  he 
may  live  his  life  as  we  would  choose  that  he  should  live.  In 
short,  since  upon  every  human  being  there  is  laid  the  necessity 
of  the  practice  of  the  art  of  living,  education  may  well  take  as 
its  task  the  giving  of  training  for  that  art. 

But  now  our  differences  of  standpoint  will  appear  so  soon  as 
we  attempt  to  define  this  art  of  living,  to  differentiate  between 
the  better  and  the  worse.  To  the  questions.  What  sort  of  living 
is  worth  while,  how  shall  we  describe  that  aim  which  a  man 
may  properly  set  before  him  as  the  goal  of  his  endeavors,  the 
answers  are,  as  you  know,  almost  hopelessly  varied  and  diverse. 
Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  obviously  no  definition  of  educa- 
tion as  preparation  for  living  can  be  really  satisfactory  until  this 
question  of  the  aim  of  living  has  been  answered.  And  just  in 
so  far  as  our  ultimate  theory  of  life  remains  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, just  in  so  far  must  our  educational  methods  remain  unset- 
tled and  our  results  insecure.  It  is  in  this  perplexity  that  I 
venture  to  seek  a  definition  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  science  of  ethics,  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate 
the  art  of  life.  And  since  it  is,  alas,  true  that  even  the  students 
of  ethics  are  not  agreed  among  themselves,  we  must,  perforce, 
select  one  among  them  whom  we  would  follow.  I  would  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  we  base  our  inquiry  upon  a  theory  of  life 
which  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  Immanuel  Kant.  If,  as  may 
be,  his  view  of  life  does  not  appeal  to  you  as  true,  then  I  fear 
that  the  argument  will  present  little  which  is  convincing.  But 
if  it  should  seem  to  you,  as  it  .does  to  me,  that  Kant  has  come 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  our  living,  then  we  may  hope  to  find, 
implicit  in  his  thinking,  some  guidance  toward  that  definition 
of  education  which  we  seek. 

The  essential  feature  of  Kanf  s  theory  of  life  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  form  and  content.  This  distinction  is,  as  every 
student  of  philosophy  will  tell  you,  at  the  same  time  a  most 
fundamental  and  perplexing  one.     It  is  the  distinction  between 
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material  to  be  arranged  (the  content)  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  arranged  (the  form).  Thus,  if  I  place  these  pieces  of  paper 
in  an  ordered  arrangement  numbering  them  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc., 
then  the  papers  are  for  me  a  certain  content  or  material,  while 
the  numerical  order  is  the  form  in  which  I  now  place  them. 
Or  to  use  another  example,  if  a  man  who  is  building  a  boat 
take  wood  and  nails,  paint  and  pitch,  these  are  for  him  the 
materials  the  content  to  be  used,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
fitting  and  joining  of  the  parts,  the  designing,  the  building, 
the  finishing,  all  these  are  processes  of  giving  to  the  material 
a  form,  that  structure  and  model  after  which  the  builder  of  the 
boat  must  seek.  Or,  again,  if  the  painter,  taking  his  canvas 
and  pigments  create  from  them  a  picture,  then  for  him  can- 
vas and  pigments  are  material  or  content,  while  the  forms  to 
which  he  subjects  them  are  the  laws  of  beauty,  the  harmony, 
balance,  and  rhythm  of  the  artistic  consciousness.  So  it  is, 
Kant  would  tell  us,  in  the  art  of  living.  Every  human  being 
as  he  takes  up  the  task  of  life  finds  before  him  the  content  of 
his  own  nature  and  circumstance,  his  desires,  his  impulses,  his 
opportunities,  his  needs.  Out  of  them  he  is  to  make  a  life, 
and  to  do  this  he  must  bring  this  content  into  order,  into  form. 
Just  as  the  artist  must  select  and  reject,  arrange  and  unify, 
must  place  each  particle  of  pigment  in  proper  relations  with 
all  the  others,  and  with  the  whole,  so  must  each  man  give  form 
and  shape  to  the  content  of  his  own  life.  And  just  as  the  artist 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  success  may  give  us  upon  his 
canvas  representations  ranging  from  the  beautiful  to  the  ugly, 
from  the  trivial  to  the  true,  so  may  a  man,  according  as  he 
conforms  his  life  to  proper  principles,  create  out  of  his  nature  a 
life  worth  living,  or  one  not  worth  living,  the  better  or  the  worse. 
If  now  we  ask  the  followers  of  Kant  what  are  the  forms  into 
which  our  life  should  be  shaped  he  will  give  us  two  of  them. 
They  are  the  principles  of  consistency  and  generosity.  The 
first  principle,  that  of  consistency  or  self-control,  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  You  must  not  contradict  yourself  in  your  living.  Human 
life  so  far  as  it  is  moral  at  all  is  made  up  of  choosing.  At 
every  moment  good  things  are  presenting  themselves  to  us  for 
our  acceptance.     Each  of  these  appeals  to  our  desires,  but  they 
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are  so  related  that  to  take  one  of  them  is  at  the  same  time  to 
give  up  the  others.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  Kant  says  to  us, 
'^  If  two  conflicting  desires  present  themselves  to  your  will,  and 
you  must  say  of  one  or  the  other,  *  This  is  the  better,'  so  make 
your  judgment,  that  you  will  not  need  to  retract  it  at  some  later 
time."  The  man  who  on  the  one  day  plunges  into  excess,  and 
on  the  next  repents  of  his  misdeed,  is  for  Kant  a  poor,  weak 
fool  who  does  not  know  his  own  mind,  who  to-day  declares  a 
pleasure  good,  and  to-morrow  bemoans  its  evil.  Such  a  man. 
is  for  Kant  the  creature  of  feeling,  of  passion,  of  unregulated 
desires.  He  is  the  man  who  carves  out  of  the  very  keel  of  his 
boat  a  figurehead  for  its  prow,  who  splashes  upon  the  canvas 
of  his  life  one  lurid  blotch  after  another,  and  then  seeks  to 
cover  them  over  with  colors  of  a  duller  hue.  Such  a  man's 
life  is  one  of  shreds  and  patches.  And  if  you  ask  why  does 
he  on  the  one  day  say,  **This  is  good,"  and  on  the  next  day 
**  It  is  bad,"  the  answer  is  that  the  man  is  blinded  by  his  pas- 
sions ;  he  does  not  arrange  and  order  his  feelings ;  he  is  carried 
away  by  them.  To  use  Kant's  own  phrase,  he  is  not  free ;  he  is 
a  slave.  He  has  not  formed  his  life  in  accordance  with  the 
first  law  of  morals — ^be  consistent  in  your  choosing;  do  not 
afiirm  and  deny  the  same  judgment  of  worthfulness. 

The  second  form  which  Kant  would  have  us  observe  in  the 
ordering  of  our  lives  is  that  of  sympathy  or  generosity.  It  is 
this :  If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  had  it  is  quite  as  well 
for  me  that  another  have  it  as  that  I  take  it  myself.  For  this 
principle  the  distinction  between  myself  and  another  is  unim- 
portant. As  we  face  the  world  we  find  in  it  the  good  and  the 
bad,  things  which  we  desire  and  things  which  we  would  avoid. 
But  these  same  desires  and  aversions  are  shared  by  our  fellows. 
They,  too,  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  goods  of  life. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  often  find  myself  longing  for  the 
same  thing  on  which  my  neighbor,  too,  has  fixed  his  eye.  What 
shall  we  do?  Shall  we  struggle  and  fight?  Kant's  answer  is, 
**  No,  each  man  must  so  choose  that  the  greater  good  be  gained 
to  whomsoever  it  may  come."  The  man  who  takes  as  his  own 
what  would  bring  greater  benefit  to  his  fellows,  the  man  who 
in  the  ordering  of  his  life  loses  from  sight  all  goods  except 
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those  which  are  in  the  selfish  sense  his  own,  the  man  who  fails 
to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  good  wherever  it  may  be  achieved , 
that  man  is  for  Kant  not  a  rational  being  living  in  sympathy 
with  his  fellows ;  he  is  selfish,  brutish,  immoral,  the  slave  of 
his  own  desires. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  these  forms  which  Kant 
lays  down  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
moral  code  of  any  one  civilization  rather  than  another.  If  he 
28  right  in  his  analysis,  then,  though  he  be  German,  Christian, 
modern,  he  gives  us  here  the  laws  which,  the  human  race  in 
every  civilization  has  been  seeking  more  or  less  clearly  to 
follow.  The  law,  Thou  shalt  control  thyself,  thou  shaljt  be 
consistent  in  thy  choosing,  isl  one  which  has  been  laid  upon 
every  civilization  by  itself,  by  its  own  moral  nature.  Only  in 
the  external  moral  codes  has  it  been  formulated  as  a  law,  but 
it  has  been  felt,  appreciated,  acted  upon  by  many  a  man  to 
whom  the  formulation  of  the  abstract  principle  would  have 
been  quite  impossible.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  second  of 
our  forms.  It  would  be  folly  for  any  people  or  for  any  time  to 
claim  a  special  ownership  of  that  principle  which  finds  one  of 
its  best  expressions  in  the  phrase,  *<Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  That  principle  is  true,  because  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  good  life  as  against  the  bad  wherever  the  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  is  ta  be  found.  And  the  feeling  of  that 
distinction,  as  well  as  the  more  or  less  clear  formulation  of  it, 
are  the  possession  of  every  civilization  which  has  reached  the 
level  of  self-consciousness  concerning  its  own  moral  experi- 
ences. If  Kant  be  right  concerning  these  forms  then  they  are 
not  of  his  time,  his  race,  his  people,  they  are  the  forms  of 
human  experience. 

But  now,  whatever  the  importance  of  these  forms,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  not  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  life. 
One  cannot  sail  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  nor  can  one  find  much 
enjoyment  in  the  laws  of  harmony,  unless  they  have  found  fit- 
ting expression  in  some  perceivable  content.  Just  so  it  is  with 
the  lives  of  men.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  defects  of  our 
moral  teaching  that  we  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  preach  the 
moral  laws,  and  have  not  realized  the  necessity  of  making  clear 
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the  content  to  which  these  laws  are  to  be  applied.  Jf  one  is  to 
practice  the«art  of  living  it  is  not  enough  that  he  resolve  *^  I  will 
be  consistent ;  I  will  be  generous."  Many  a  life  has  the  appear- 
ance of  self-control  simply  because  it  is  so  barren  of  content,  so 
blind  to  the  attractions  of  things  of  value  that  there  is  nothing 
within  it  to  provoke  conflict  and  to  demand  subjugation.  Many 
a  life,  generous  in  sentiment,  is  thwarted  in  expression  because 
it  has  so  little  of  good  to  give.  Too  often  we  interpret  our 
moral  laws  in  their  merely  negative  sense,  as  if  to  be  consistent 
were  simply  to  control  the  lowest,  basest  passions,  and  to  be 
generous  were  only  to  relieve  physical  suffering  and  distress. 
But  in  their  positive  meanings  these  laws  demand  that  we  know 
life  through  and  through,  not  only  that  we  exclude  the  lowest, 
but  that  we  seek  out  the  highest  values ;  not  only  that  we  love 
our  neighbor,  but  that  doing  so  we  discover  and  give  to  him  the 
best  things  which  our  human  experience  aflords.  If  the  builder 
of  boats  demands  strong  wood  and  tempered  steel,  if  the  painter 
of  pictures  finds  pleasure  in  the  very  pigments  with  which  he 
works,  surely  then  it  is  worth  while  for  us  as  makers  of  lives  to 
know  the  materials  out  of  which  lives  are  fashioned.  No  other 
material  is  more  complex,  no  other  is  so  worthy  of  study. 

But,  if  now  we  return  to  our  definition  of  education  as  prepa- 
ration for  the  art  of  living,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  far  too  wide  to 
serve  as  a  description  of  the  worlc  done  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. In  that  work  other  institutions,  the  home,  the  chiu'ch, 
the  social  group,  must  take  their  parts.  In  this  broad  meaning 
of  the  term,  every  human  experience,  every  human  relation- 
ship is  educational,  and  the  process  of  education  is  as  long  and  as 
wide  as  life  itself.  But  if  we  limit  the  term  to  its  narrower  mean- 
ings, I  think  we  may  say  that,  as  it  is  the  primary  business  of  the 
church  as  an  educational  force  to  teach  the  forms  of  life,  the  so- 
called  moral  laws,  as  it  is  the  primary  function  of  the  home  and 
the  social  group  to  give  training  and  practice  in  the  application 
of  those  laws  within  familiar  fields  and  under  careful  guidance, 
80  it  is  primarily  the  work  of  the  school  and  college  to  open 
up  to  the  student  the  content  of  life.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  lead  his  pupil  out  from  the  narrower  affairs  of  self, 
of  home,  of  friends,  of  city,  of  country,  to  make  him  acquainted 
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with  the  world  and  its  values,  to  widen  his  horizon,  to  reveal  to  \ 

him  the  content  of  human  experience,  to  show  him  the  possible 
content  of  his  own  living.  If  it  be  objected  that  in  many  cases 
this  work  is  done  by  other  institutions  as  well,  by  home  and 
church,  the  statement  is  true.  But  it  must  be  insisted  that  this 
is  not  their  primary  function,  but  that  rather  in  these  cases 
preacher  and  parent  have  turned  schoolmaster,  and  have  done 
for  a  few  what  school  and  college  must  do  for  all.  And,  if 
again  it  be  urged  that  the  school  must  train  the  mind,  develop 
the  powers,  sharpen  the  wits  of  its  pupils,  I  shall  answer  again 
that  this  is  merely  a  means  to  the  primary  end,  the  unfolding 
and  imparting  of  new  insights  into  the  content  of  human  ex- 
perience. 

To  sum  up  our  definition  of  the  aim  of  the  American  college, 
then,  we  should  say.  It  is  tiot  primarily  to  teach  the  forms  of 
living,  not  primarily  to  give  practice  in  the  art  of  living,  but 
rather  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  insight  into  life  itself,  to  open 
up  the  riches  of  human  experience,  of  literature,  of  nature,  of 
art,  of  religion,  of  philosophy,  of  human  relations,  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  to  arouse  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  these,  so  that  life  may  be  fuller  and  richer  in  content ;  in  a 
word,  the  primary  function  of  the  American  college  is  the 
arousing  of  interests.  If  our  colleges  are  sending  out  young 
men  with  no  wider  interests  than  those  of  the  home  circle  from 
which  they  come,  whatever  else  they  accomplish,  they  are 
failing  in  their  task.  If  our  colleges,  whatever  their  defects, 
are  sending  out  as  their  graduates  men  who  know  them-  ' 
selves,  who  know  their  fellows  and  the  world,  men  who 
desire  to  read,  to  appreciate,  to  know,  men  who  have  been 
brought  to  the  realization  that  there  are  things  in  life  worth 
striving  after,  men  who  have  seen  the  vision,  then  the  colleges 
are  succeeding  and  the  work  is  worth  doing.  The  devel- 
oping of  interests  in  things  worth  while — that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  work  of  the  college,  the  primary  aim  of  the  higher 
education. 

It  may  perhaps  sharpen  our  definition  if  we  examine  certain 
other  conceptions  of  the  aim  of  education,  testing  them  by  the 
same  moral  ideal  from  which  our  own  has  been  derived.    There 
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is  no  lack  of  definitions  in  this  day  when  every  teacher  is 
striving  to  make  clear  to  himself  at  which  one  of  many  dim  and 
distant  targets  he  has  been  aiming.  There  are  however  three 
or  four  of  these  targets  which  seem  to  me  peculiarly  likely  to 
catch  the  public  eye  and  which  I  should  therefore  like  to  mark 
off  as  sharply  as  possible  from  that  which  has  been  set  forth  in 
the  definition  given  above. 

The  first  conception  of  the  function  of  education  which  I 
should  like  to  attack  is  that  of  the  college  as  preparing  the 
student  for  success  in  life.  Now  it  is  of  course  essential  that 
for  the  proper  making  of  a  life  the  college  demand  of  its 
students  that  they  do  well  whatever  they  undertake,  that  in  such 
measure  as  may  be  possible  they  realize  the  ideals  which  are 
set  before  them.  But  the  conception  of  success  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  that  of  competitive  success,  the  notion  of  preparing 
the  student  to  get  the  better  of  his  fellows,  to  surpass  them  in 
the  struggle  for  rewards,  to  achieve  in  greater  measure  than 
they  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  private  purposes  and 
desires,  to  win  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  I  have  no  wish 
to  condemn  this  conception  as  utterly  false  and  unworthy. 
Since  it  has  been  decreed  by  natural  process,  and  since  the 
decree  is  confirmed  by  political  and  social  science  that  in  the 
selfish,  individual  struggle  for  existence  men  contribute  largely 
to  the  general  welfare,  so  long  as  it  seems  true  that  our 
economic  and  social  system  must  be  one  of  individual  strife 
tempered  by  the  altruism  of  family  life,  of  friendship,  philan- 
thropy and  the  rest,  so  long  as  we  cannot  attain  our  real  aims 
directly  but  must  approach  them  in  this  makeshift  way,  just  so 
long  must  the  conception  of  competitive  success  have  some 
significance  for  our  education.  But  on  the  other  hand  surely 
it  is  true  that  no  student  should  go  out  from  the  college  halls 
without  perceiving  the  essentially  provisional  and  instrumental 
value  of  this  conception.  Kant  has  told  us,  **  Be  self-controlled ; 
be  generous ;  be  rich  in  living."  But  in  our  blind  struggle  for 
success  we  often  seem  to  me  like  the  crowds  at  a  railway  station. 
We  strive  and  jostle,  fret  and  fume,  shoulder  our  neighbor 
trying  to  step  in  before  him,  and  when  it  is  all  over  what  is  the 
result?    If  there  are  enough  places  for  all  then  we  all  find 
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places ;  if  there  are  not  enough  places  then  some  of  us  must 
stand  and  be  uncomfortable.  But  why  should  I  be  eager 
that  another  stand  rather  than  IP  Kant  has  said»  **  If  you  find 
anything  good  in  the  world  it  is  quite  as  well  for  you  that 
another  have  it  as  that  you  take  it  yourself."  And  he  is  right. 
The  fundamental  moral  sense  of  our  race  is  with  him.  But  if 
it  be  said,  all  this  bustling  and  hurry,  this  jostling  and  pushing 
is  necessary  that  the  contestants  be  kept  in  training  for  the 
common  fight  for  human  weal,  let  us  submit  to  it  just  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  necessary,  but  let  us  none  the  less  recognize  it  as 
an  evil  in  itself,  a  pitiful  thing  in  our  lives  that  we  must  learn 
to  push  another  out  that  we  may  take  a  comfort  for  ourselves. 
In  a  word,  the  notion  of  success  in  competition  is  not  a  final 
term  for  human  life,  nor  can  it  be  a  final  one  for  education. 
The  college  must  teach  its  students  to  succeed,  but  to  succeed 
in  what?  Surely  in  the  things  in  which  they  can  be  consistent, 
self-controlled,  generous.  To  make  possible  mere  success,  or 
to  train  for  success  in  pursuits  which  violate  our  ideals,  is  not 
only  not  the  aim  of  the  college ;  it  is  one  of  the  tendencies  in 
our  civilization  against  which  the  college  must  stand  and  fight, 
and  in  such  a'  fight  must  succeed  as  best  it  may. 

A  second  conception  of  education  closely  related  to  the  first 
is  that  of  the  development  of  efficiency,  of  power.  Like  the 
former  it  is  true  in  a  measure.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
college  must  expect  to  find  or  must  develop  in  its  students 
efficiency  to  do  work,  power  to  grapple  with  a  situation.  But 
surely  this  is  not  its  total  aim.  Just  as  the  notion  of  competitive 
success  violates  the  proper  forms  of  the  art  of  living,  so  does 
this  notion  of  efficiency  fail  to  give  it  proper  content.  It  is 
true  that  we  should  send  out  from  the  college  men  who 
are  well-trained,  efficient,  powerful,^but  for  what  end  are  they 
to  be  efficient?  To  send  them  out  merely  efficient  without 
guiding  principle  or  purpose  would  be  to  send  them  as  mere 
instruments  or  tools  sharpened  for  some  hand  to  use.  One 
would  hardly  say  of  the  American  people  to-day  that  what  we 
need  most  is  an  increase  in  efficiency.  Rather  it  would  seem 
that  we  have  become  so  enamored  of  our  own  labors,  take  such 
delight  in  our  own  activities  that  we  care  relatively  little  for  the 
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ends  toward  which  they  are  directed,  if  only  we  can  feel  within 
ourselves  the  force  and  vigor  of  our  own  achievements.  Surely 
what  we  need  is  a  clearer  view  of  the  ends  that  are  worth  seek- 
ing. If  our  boys  are  to  be  made  efficient  and  powerful  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used,  let  our  education  give  to  them  and 
to  us  some  conception  of  the  purpose  of  it  all  which  shall  seem 
worthy  of  the  instruments  employed. 

Still  another  conception  of  the  function  of  education  of  which 
we  hear  much  to-day  is  that  of  social  service.  Men  should 
be  prepared,  we  are  told,  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  social 
scheme,  to  do  the  world's  work,  to  serve  their  fellows,  to  cleanse 
and  strengthen  the  social  organism.  Here  is  a  conception  much 
loftier  in  sentiment  than  those  of  which  we  have  spoken,  a  con- 
ception which  in  this  time  of  social  and  political  unrest  must 
appeal  strongly  to  the  vigorous  and  powerful  among  us.  We 
can  hardly  question  its  validity,  expressing  as  it  does  the  very 
heart  of  Kant's  second  form.  Go  out  and  share  thy  good  with 
thy  fellow.  But  its  weakness  is  that  again  like  Kant's  forms 
it  is  empty  of  content.  To  serve  one's  fellows,  to  play  one's 
part  in  the  social  scheme  is,  we  presume,  to  substitute  better 
living  for  worse,  finer  for  coarser,  worth  while  for  less  worth 
while.  But  how  shall  one  do  this  unless  he  know  what  living 
is,  know  it  through  and  through  so  that  he  may  lead,  not  as 
one  who  is  blind,  but  as  one  who  has  seen  the  light.  Too 
often,  it  seems  to  me,  those  of  us  who  go  out  to  help  our  fellows 
to  live  have  little  conception  pf  what  kind  of  life  is  worth  living, 
and  so  we  fall  into  the  blind  mechanism  of  the  things  that  are 
taken  for  granted,  and  we  give  them  roads  and  bridges,  motor 
cars  and  battleships,  shorter  hours  and  larger  pay  without  ever 
a  question  whether  these  are  the  ways  in  which  men  can  best 
be  brought  to  the  successful  practice  of  the  art  of  living. 
Surely  it  is  true  that  the  college  must  send  its  students  out  to 
serve,  but  it  must  first  open  their  eyes  and  give  them  a  vision 
which  they  may  carry  with  them  as  the  guide  and  inspiration 
of  their  work. 

The  last  conception  of  education  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is 
that  which,  thinking  of  the  college  as  one  among  the  many 
parts  of  the  social  mechanism,  defines  its  function  as  the  pre- 
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paring  and  sending  forth  of  the  sort  of  men  whom  the  world 
demands.  The  colleges,  we  are  told,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
supported  by  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  other  institutions,  and 
those  institutions  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  college  the 
men  they  need  to  do  their  work.  The  world  needs  physicians, 
teachers,  lawyers,  engineers,  ministers,  business  men,  and  it 
must  have  them,  and  hence  the  college  must  furnish  them. 
There  is  so  much  of  threat  in  this  interpretation  of  education, 
so  much  of  the  suggestion  that  if  the  colleges  do  not  conform 
to  the  world's  demand  their  endowments  will  not  be  forth- 
coming, that  one  finds  it  hard  to  allow  the  notion  its  proper 
share  of  truth.  It  is  true  that  the  college  must  send  out  such 
men  as  are  needed  in  the  world's  work,  but  it  is  for  the  college 
to  determine  what  kind  of  men  are  needed,  and  it  must  never 
conform  to  the  merely  external  demands  which  are  made  upon 
it.  Those  demands  are  too  often  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  competitive  struggle,  are  too  often  the  expression  of  the 
need  of  keen  and  subtle  instruments  to  be  used  for  unworthy 
ends,  to  be  granted  by  those  who  have  in  charge  the  training 
of  young  men  for  the  art  of  living.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come 
when  our  colleges  must  follow  the  world's  directions  as .  to  its 
methods  rather  than  lead  the  world  to  better  things,  if  it  shall 
come  about  that  instead  of  teaching  the  world  the  college  is 
instructed  by  it,  if  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  college  teacher 
is  not  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  set  up  his  own  spiritual 
visions  and  by  means  of  these  to  condemn  that  which  is  mean 
and  unworthy,  then  the  college  will  have  ceased  to  do  its 
work,  and  it  may  well  give  way  to  something  else.  If  Kant 
is  right  and  our  deductions  are  true  then  the  function  of  the 
college  is  not  to  do  what  it  is  told,  but  to  study  deeply  into  the 
art  of  living,  to  see  what  is  needed  in  human  experience,  and 
to  send  men  out  instructed  and  inspired  by  the  possession  of 
the  best  things  of  which  our  human  nature  is  capable. 

But  now  it  is  time  that  we  forbear  from  these  attacks  upon 
other  theories  and  return  to  our  own,  perchance  to  protect  it 
from  onslaughts  which  have  already  shaped  themselves  in  your 
minds.  We  have  said  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  as 
it  does  its  part  in  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  art  of  living  to 
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unfold  before  them  the  content  of  human  experience  in  order 
that  they  may  claim  it  for  their  own.  But  a  difficulty,  which 
has  doubtless  already  suggested  itself  to  you  is  this :  while  the 
forms  of  human  living  are  universal,  common  to  all  men,  the 
content  of  each  human  life  is  and  must  be  different  from  those 
of  its  fellows.  The  circumstances  of  hereditary  tendency,  early 
training,  the  associations  of  the  home,  the  influence  of  friends 
and  playmates,  the  teaching  of  the  school,  all  these  in  their  end- 
less multiplicity  are  producing  personalities  differing  with  every 
shade  of  difference  from  each  other.  Is  it  not  then  hopeless  to 
attempt  any  common  task  of  education,  to  strive  after  any  com- 
mon mode  of  living  which  is  better  than  all  others?  I  think  it 
must  be  frankly  admitted  that  no  such  uniform  education  is 
possible.  All  that  we  can  do  for  any  man.  is  to  develop  the 
interests  and  powers  that  are  already  latent  within  him.  If  a 
boy  have  no  taste  for  music  it  is  useless  to  thrust  it  upon  him 
and  demand  that  he  appreciate.  But  he  is  not,  therefore,  cut 
off  from  all  crducation.  It  may  be  that  his  taste  is  for  literature, 
for  engineering,  for  science,  for  medicine.  Let  us  find  out  of 
what  good  tastes  he  is  capable  and  develop  these  to  the  utter- 
most, make  of  them  what  we  can,  so  that  the  evil  tastes  within 
him  may  have  no  room  to  grow. 

But  if  the  question  be  still  urged.  Are  there  not  some  ele- 
ments of  content  which  every  college  should  impart  and  every 
student  receive,  is  there  some  uniformity  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  training  of  the  American  college,  I 
should  like  to  specify  four  distinct  tastes  or  interests,  which  it 
seems  to  me,  we  may  legitimately  expect  the  great  majority  of 
our  college  graduates  to  possess. 

The  first  of  these  (I  do  not  give  them  in  order  of  importance) , 
the  first  is  a  taste  for  recreation  or  play.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  American  boy  who  enters  a  college  should  learn  what  it 
means  to  play  enthusiastically  and  yet  generously  and  with  self- 
control.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  other  peoples  and 
in  other  climates,  but  in  this  climate  and  with  our  Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance  I  am  sm^e  that  most  of  us  cannot  live  sanely  and 
healthily  unless  we  have  some  liking  for  recreation,  some  joy 
in  a  game  for  the  very  sake  of  the  game  itself.     And  since  this 
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is  true  it  is  important  that  our  young  men  be  trained  to  form 
and  shape  their  play  in  proper  ways.  Too  much,  far  too 
much,  of  our  popular  sport  is  vulgar  and  coarse  and  brutal, 
too  many  of  our  games  are  played  not  for  the  fun  of  the  game, 
but  for  the  delight  of  the  victory,  too  many  of  our  spectators 
are  attracted  not  by  the  generous  rivalry,  but  by  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  gambler  and  the  partisan.  If  the  colleges 
can  do  anything  to  spread  abroad  among  our  people  a  love  of 
recreation  in  all  its  forms,  and  can  at  the  same  time  impress 
upon  it  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  fineness,  they  will  make  at 
least  one  valuable  contribution  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
living  in  our  midst. 

A  second  interest  or  taste  which  ought  to  develop  during  the 
college  life  is  that  for  friendship.  Here,  as  in  other  spheres,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  college  to  open  up  wider  ranges  of  rela- 
tionship than  are  possible  in  the  home  circle  and  the  smaller 
social  group.  And  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  intimacy  and 
permanence  of  college  friendships  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  in 
the  life  on  the  college  campus  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
interest,  the  enthusiasm,  the  play,  even  the  work,  shall  center 
itself  about  some  friend  or  friends,  who  shall  in  the  future  stand 
as  representative  of  those  enthusiasms,  interests  and  occupa- 
tions to  the  one  who  looks  back  upon  his  college  career.  No 
one  who  has  had  a  friendship  of  this  sort  need  be  told  of  its 
value  as  an  element  in  education.  Such  a  loyal,  generous, 
whole-hearted  comradeship  as  that  of  which  college  boys  are 
capable  is  just  a  representation  in  miniature  of  what  life  might 
be  made  in  the  broader  relations  of  society.  As  such  it  offers 
training  both  in  the  form  and  the  content  of  the  art  of  living, 
and  it  remains  as  a  possession  which  few  men  would  willingly 
lose. 

A  third  interest  which  ought  to  present  itself  during  the 
college  years,  or  as  an  immediate  result  of  them,  is  a  taste  for 
work.  As  a  boy  begins  to  know  the  world  about  him,  as  he 
becomes  aware  of  his  own  powers,  as  he  comes  to  appreciate 
the  unending  struggle  of  his  race  for  better  living,  he  should 
become  a  man,  and  should  find  some  piece  of  work  which  he 
can  do  as  his  part  in  the  labor  of  his  people.     It  may  be  the 
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work  of  engineering  or  of  teaching,  of  medicine  or  of  preaching, 
but  something  there  should  be  which  seems  to  him  worth  doing, 
something  to  which  he  may  well  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
energies,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  count  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ends  which  are  set  before  us.  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  man's  work  should  command  all  his  interest,  or  in  many 
cases  even  that  it  should  be  his  chief  interest.  The  circle  of 
every  man's  work  should  be  only  one  part  of  the  greater  circle 
of  the  things  for  which  he  really  cares,  the  things  which  he 
esteems  of  value.  And  for  many  of  us  it  may  be  that  our  work 
has  little  of  meaning  in  itself,  and  is  done  simply  for  the  sake 
of  its  contributing  to  other  ends,  while  our  real  living  is  carried 
on  in  other  ways  far  removed  from  the  matters  of  our  daily  toil. 
But  none  the  less  the  work  must  be  done,  and  no  boy  who  has 
not  been  imbued  with  the  sense  of  obligation  to  it  has  been 
properly  trained  to  do  the  best  that  he  can  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  living. 

But  these  three  things  of  which  I  have  spoken — play,  friend- 
ship, work — are,  after  all,  elements  in  the  personal,  the  indi- 
vidual life  of  the  student.  More  important  than  any  of  them, 
because  more  fundamental,  is  it  that  his  interest  should  be 
aroused  in  the  great  impersonal  universal  things  of  human 
experience.  In  the  order  of  nature  as  revealed  by  the  sciences, 
in  the  fundamental  puzzles  and  problems  of  human  thought  as 
defined  by  philosophy,  in  the  experiences  of  religion,  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  in  the  significance  of  literature,  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  in  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 
the  time — in  some  one  of  these  at  least,  and  so  far  as  possible 
with  an  appreciation  of  them  all,  every  student  should  find  an 
abiding  interest,  which  he  may  take  as  his  own,  and  keep 
before  him  so  long  as  he  lives — a  thing  worth  caring  for,  just 
because  it  is  worth  while.  If  a  student's  interest  is  not  thus 
aroused,  if  h%  does  not  find  in  his  college  course  the  significance 
of  the  human  ideals  of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  as  things 
that  must  for  him  transcend  in  value  the  matters  of  his  own 
personal  desire  and  feeling,  then  the  college  has  failed.  It  is 
the  primary  business  of  the  college  to  give  men  such  interests 
as  these ;  upon  this  all  other  aims  depend,  and  without  this  all 
other  achievements  lose  in  value. 
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If  now  we  may  sum  up  our  results  so  far  as  they  attempt  a 
definition  of  the  aim  of  the  American  college  they  will,  I  think, 
read  somewhat  as  follows :  The  first  task  of  the  human  being 
is  to  live,  to  live  well  rather  than  badly  or  indiflTerently,  and  to 
accomplish  this  task  is  the  art  of  living.  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  prepare  men  for  the  practice  of  this  art.  But  in 
this  preparation  all  our  human  institutions  take  their  part. 
Separating  under  Kant's  guidance  the  forms  of  the  art  of  living 
from  its  content  we  should  say  that  it  is  primarily  the  work  of 
the  church  to  impart  the  form,  to  give  the  moral  law ;  it  is  the 
place  of  the  home  and  of  the  social  group  to  give  guidance  in 
the  application  of  these  laws  in  the  more  intimate  aflTairs  of 
family  and  social  life ;  it  is  the  task  of  the  school  and  college  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  content,  to  open  up  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  human  experience,  to  develop  the  tastes,  to  arouse  the 
interests  which  have  not  been  awakened  by  the  experiences  of 
home  and  social  relations.  If  we  particularize  this  definition 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  college  life  to  give  to  a 
student  the  capacity  for  and  the  possession  of  healthy  recrea- 
tion, generous  friendship,  earnest  work  and  ideal  interests. 
In  a  word,  the  primary  aim  of  the  college  is  the  development 
and  enrichment  of  the  better  tastes  or  interests. 

Many  questions  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  American 
college  are  suggested  by  such  a  definition  of  its  aim  as  we  have 
given.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
in  closing.  How  far  is  the  American  college  succeeding  in 
this  task  which  is  laid  upon  it?  How  far  is  it  true  that  the 
men  who  go  out  from  us  every  year  have  acquired  the  tastes 
and  interests  in  the  things  which  are  most  worth  while  ?  Are 
they  men  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  visions  of  life  or 
do  they  plunge  blindly  into  the  struggle  with  little  appreciation 
of  the  real  values  which  lie  beneath  it  and  which  alone  render 
it  tolerable  ?  Is  the  college  life  for  them  a  place  of  real  mean- 
ings or  is  it  simply  a  pleasant  dwelling  place  of  fun  and  frolic 
before  one  enters  upon  the  serious  aflTairs  of  business  activity  ? 
Do  our  college  graduates  go  out  to  make  a  life  or  is  their  ideal 
simply  to  make  a  living?  This  is  a  question  which  I  must 
leave  for  you.     I  fear  that  most  of  us  are  sadly  discouraged  by 
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the  results  at  present.  But  in  our  discouragement  we  may 
well  turn  back  to  that  grand  old  Stoic  and  teacher  with  whose 
words  we  began : — 

*'  No  great  thing  is  brought  to  perfection  suddenly — ^not  even 
a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a  fig.  If  you  tell  me  that  you  would  at 
this  minute  have  a  fig,  I  will  answer  you  that  it  requires  time. 
The  tree  must  first  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  and  then  the  fruit 
must  ripen.  If  not  even  the  fruit  of  a  fig  tree  is  created  sud- 
denly and  in  one  hour,  do  you  hope  to  possess  the  fruit  of  the 
human  mind  in  so  short  a  time  and  without  trouble?  You 
need  not,  I  can  tell  you,  look  for  anything  of  the  kind." 


Ml 

Bret  Harte 

(Died  May  5,   1902.) 

The  sluggish  silkworm,  self -embalmed,  to  take 
Its  sleep,  so  like  our  death,  the  while  it  waits 

The  coming  of  the  day  when  it  shall  wake 
To  winged  life  and  J07  that  compensates 

Its  fettered  past,  leaves  but  a  tangled  thread 

For  record  of  the  sluggish  life  it  led. 

The  cunning  Hindoo  then,  with  skillful  hands. 
Unweaves  the  tangled  thread  to  bleach  it  white : 

With  brilliant  djes,  unknown  in  other  lands, 
He  tints  the  snowy  skein  with  hues  more  bright 

Than  Eastern  flowers,  then  weaves  the  thread  anew. 

And  lo  I  a  gorgeous  fabric  charms  our  view. 

Bard  of  the  Golden  West,  some  tangled  thread 
Of  human  life,  that  stained  and  knotted  lies. 

Thou  takedst  thus,  and  bleached  in  pure  light,  shed 
Bjr  thjr  broad  faith,  steeped  in  the  matchless  djes 

Thy  fancy  gave,  thou  wovest  it  with  strong 

Yet  tender  hands,  in  some  sweet,  thrilling  song. 

— Dbwky  Austin  Cobb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Progress  and  Penalty  as  Educational  Motives 

CHARLES  E.  DENNIS,  PH.D.,  PRINCIPAL  HOPE  STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE 

|OR  a  word  so  bristling  with  meaning  as  *^  motive" 
we  need  not  search  afar  for  a  scientific  definition. 
Derivatively,  a  motive  is  that  which  moves.  Psy- 
chologically, a  motive  is  that  which  moves  a  hu- 
man being  to  voluntary  action.  To  narrow  the 
meaning  still  further  for  the  purposes  of  training, 
a  motive  is  that  which  incites  a  pupil  to  apply 
himself  with  zeal  to  the  acquisition  of  those  facts, 
mental  habits  and  moral  attitudes  which  it  is  the  function  of  a 
school  to  inculcate.  It  may  be  somewhat  helpful  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  theme  to  bear  in  mind  the  universality  of  motives 
in  human  actions.  Voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  any  rational 
being  without  a  sufiicient  incitement  is  utterly  inconceivable. 
A  predominating  desire,  positive  or  negative,  a  belief  in  the 
attainability  of  the  object  of  desire  and  an  effort  to  obtain  it 
are,  according  to  commonly  accepted  phychological  teachings, 
the  three  steps  in  every  act] of  will.  The  absence  of  any  one 
of  the  three  effectually  checks  voluntary  action.  Any  apparent 
exception  only  intensifies  one's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  A  whole  treatise  might  be  written  on  these  three 
elements  in  an  act  of  willing,  but  the  first,  i.  e.y  a  predominating 
desire,  positive  or  negative,  is  the  one  that  concerns  us  in  the 
discussion  of  this  morniilg. 

The  predominating  desire  involves  the  truth  that  the  motive 
which  actuates  must  be  adequate,  and  for  the  time  being  must 
overwhelm  all  opposing  desires.  Not  one  of  all  the  motives 
that  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  teachers  have  sought  to 
engender  has  been  ineflicient  for  certain  pupils,  or  wholly  in- 
eflScient  for  any  pupil.  Love,  respect,  admiration,  sympathy, 
emulation,  improvement  of  opportunities,  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship and  other  functions  of  after  life,  culture,  profit,  glory, 
the  delight  of  achievement,  pride,  power,  approval  of  teachers 
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or  parents,  duty,  responsibility,  altruism,  dread,  shame,  fear  of 
punishment,  fear  of  the  loss  of  promotion  or  graduation,  eligi- 
bility to  participate  in  literary  or  athletic  contests,  and  a  host  of 
other  motives  have  always  appealed  and  always  will  appeal 
more  or  less  fully  to  boys  and  girls  in  child  and  adolescent 
years.  If  all  pupils  were  alike,  and  sufficiently  influenced  by 
what  are  regarded  as  the  higher  motives,  pedagogy  would  have 
few  problems ;  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  reasonably 
in  advance  of  his  pupils  would  be  eligible  to  teach,  and  ideal 
teachers  would  be  relatively  abundant.  But  children  are  not 
all  alike,  and  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  influenced  by 
the  higher  motives. 

The  difiiculty  with  most  of  the  above-mentioned  motives  is 
not  that  they  are  not  strong  per  se^  but  that  they  compete  with 
those  which  for  the  growing,  leaping,  bounding,  nature-loving, 
sport-demanding  boy  or  girl  are  incomparably  stronger.  '  What 
normal  boy  would  prefer  to  chafe  under  what  seems  to  him  use- 
less arithmetical  drill  rather  than  play  football  on  a  brisk  No- 
vember day  ?  Who  would  not  div6  into  the  mill  pond  rather 
than  swelter  indoors  in  the  warm  days  of  spring  parsing  the 
words  of  Thanatopsis  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  the  young  to  love  to 
play,  to  sport,  to  take  short-sighted  views  of  the  future,  or  no 
views  at  all.  The  education  of  the  schoolroom  is  unnatural, 
and  the  demands  of  civilization  antagonistic  to  the  demands  of 
nature.  It  will  be  generations  and  centuries,  if  ever  the  mil- 
lennium comes,  before  it  will  cease  to  be  the  problem  of  prob- 
lems in  teaching  to  find  efficient  artificial  motives  that  will 
compete  successfully  with  the  natural  motives  of  childhood. 

The  problem  of  educational  motives  is  facile  princeps  the 
most  important  school  problem  awaiting  solution  to-day.  The 
multiplication  of  forms  of  diversion  in  urban  life,  the  growing 
indulgence  of  parents,  and  the  consequent  unwillingness  of  the 
young  to  submit  to  restraint  of  any  kind  render  the  problem 
more  serious  as  the  years  go  by.  Teachers  are  better  trained 
for  their  work  than  ever  before,  vaster  sums  are  expended  on 
hygienic  and  elegant  schoolhouses,  on  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus than  the  world  has  ever  known ;  yet  the  product  of  our 
schools  is  at  least  not  better  than  it  was  in  decades  gone  by. 
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It  behooves  us  as  teachers  to  awaken  and  consider  what  motives 
can  be  introduced  into  the  schools  that  have  not  been  there 
before,  or  to  apply  old  motives  more  systematically  and  more 
forcibly  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  strongest  scholastic  incentives  is  the  desire  to 
make  progress,  or  be  promoted  with  one's  class,  and«  negatively 
phrased,  to  avoid  demotion  or  loss  of  time  and  the  sacrifice  of 
class  fellowship.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  pupils  that  poor 
work  will  certainly  be  penalized,  and  good  work  just  as  cer- 
tainly rewarded  in  terms  of  promotion,  would  keep  many  pupils 
from  leaving  the  lower  grades  in  post-primary  education,  and 
vastly  improve  the  quality  of  work  on  the  part  of  all.  There 
is  no  penalty  that  a  pupil  accepts  less  willingly  than  that  of 
repeating  a  grade.  Qjiite  careless  of  the  impression  of  stu- 
pidity or  indifference  that  he  is  making  on  his  associates  during 
his  lost  year,  he  feels  the  disgrace  keenly  enough  when  it  hajs 
received  a  name  and  a  stamp  in  the  form  of  non- promotion. 
The  necessity  of  repeating  that  year,  and  the  thought  of  what 
might  have  been,  had  he  been  more  faithful,  are  wormwood 
and  gall  to  him  now.  He  begins  to  get  a  taste  of  the  real 
experiences  of  life,  and  has  learned  a  valuable  lesson— more 
cheaply,  possibly,  than  he  could  have  learned  it  in  any  other 
way. 

The  question  will  be  asked  at  this  point  what  novelty  there 
is  in  promotion  as  a  motive.  Isn't  the  loss  of  a  grade  a  com- 
mon occurrence?  Do  not  pupils  have  every  day  before  their 
eyes  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  inadequate  work?  The 
answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is  affirmative.  These  phe- 
nomena are  common,  but  not  common  enough.  In  every  class 
there  are  repeaters  who  point  the  finger  of  admonition,  but  in 
every  class  there  are  more  who  have  been  promoted  in  spite 
of  failure,  and  in  some  cases  in  spite  of  justice.  These  point 
no  finger  of  admonition ;  they  are  a  living  example  of  shabbi- 
ness  rewarded,  and  an  invitation  to  others  to  do  likewise.  The 
element  lacking  in  the  promotion  method  hitherto,  and  the  one 
that  needs  to  be  infused  into  the  reformed  product  is  certain^ 
of  reaction.  Many  a  boy,  self-assertive,  or  backed  by  a 
wealthy  or  influential  father,  has  passed  from  grade  to  grade 
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all  his  school  life  on  a  minus  margin  without  ever  having  per- 
formed any  task  well,  and  without  having  learned  the  valuable 
lessons  of  consequences.  The  oftener  a  pupil  stakes  his  pro- 
motion and  wins,  the  oftener  will  he  take  chances.  In  fact  for 
most  people  there  is  a  certain  exhilaration  in  running  risks. 
It  is  akin  to  the  exhilaration  felt  by  the  gypsy,  the  tramp  and 
the  highwayman.  The  oftener  the  pupil  gamester  wins  his 
hazard,  the  greater  the  number  of  his  imitators  and  emulators. 
The  trend  of  imitation  is  regularly  downward.  If  possible,  let 
something  be  done  to  reverse  this  trend. 

I  have  said  that  the  emendation  of  which  our  present  system 
stands  in  need  is  that  certainty  of  reaction  which  will  do  away 
with  all  taking  of  chances  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Let  me 
add  that  the  reaction  should  be  mechanical,  and  that  promo- 
taon  and  demotion  should  appear  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
to  be  a  part  of  a  system  founded  on  eternal  equity,  with  the 
workings  of  which  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  the  function  of  the  teacher  being  to 
warn,  to  guide,  to  persuade  and  even  to  pity,  but  never  to 
interfere  with  the  workings  of  that  system.  If  the  pupil  can 
be  made  to  look  on  promotion  or  the  loss  of  it  as  a  mechanical 
consequence  of  neglect  or  inability,  he  will  not  harbor  the 
resentment  that  so  frequently  manifests  itself  under  our  pres- 
ent system,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  quite  within  the  power,  and 
dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the  principal  to  Jlat  a  boy  to 
the  next  grade,  and  into  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make 
that  grade  profitable. 

Progress  and  arrest  of  progress,  as  outlined  in  this  paper, 
closely  coincide  with  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  nature. 
Natural  punishments  are  ideal  when  they  are  practical.  No 
rational  person  willingly  disobeys  one  of  nature's  laws,  nor  does 
he  often  show  resentment  in  paying  the  price  of  his  sin.  The 
uncultured  and  uncontrolled  sometimes  curse  inanimate  objects 
as  being  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  but  even  they  place  a 
great  gulf  between  the  penalties  of  nature  and  those  inflicted  by 
individuals  or  by  society.  To  many  this  method  will  appear 
drastic,  but  in  reality  it  is  the  most  merciful  that  can  be  devised. 
It  saves  the  careless  and  the  indolent  from  themselves,  and 
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prevents  the  hopelessly  unfit  from  contaminating  the  fit.  Para- 
doxically, a  perfect  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  principal  to 
withhold  promotion  from  those  who  do  not  deserve  it  is  the 
most  prolific  cause  of  promotion. 

To  improve  somewhat  on  the  asperity  of  nature,  the  term  of 
promotion  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  In  small  high 
schools  the  term  is  one  year,  and  the  penalty  of  neglect  is 
severe.  In  niany,  if  not  in  most  of  our  large  city  high  schools^ 
admission  and  promotion  are  semiannual.  In  schools  in  which 
three  or  four  class  divisions  are  maintained  till  the  senior  year, 
promotions  should  by  all  means  be  quarterly.  In  smaller 
schools  promotions  may  be  made  quarterly  on  the  lower  grades. 
Let  no  principal  chafe  at  the  annoyance  of  classifying  pupils 
four  times  a  year.  He  should  not  think  of  rest  or  luxury  or  an 
eight-hour  day  as  long  as  there  is  anything  still  undone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils.  Nothing  in  this  world  pays  so  large  div- 
idends as  a  principars  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort  for  the 
benefit  of  those  under  his  charge. 

Is  the  system  of  absolute  promotions  the  panacea  for  all  the 
weaknesses  of  our  schools?  By  no  means.  If,  however,  it 
remedies  any  considerable  number  of  evils,  or  even  one  serious 
evil,  it  is  worthy  of  incorporation  among  the  accepted  devices 
to  make  teaching  effective.  That  our  educational  system  is  in 
need  of  a  tonic  of  some  kind  is  evident  from  the  remedies  that 
are  suggested  and  tried  from  time  to  time,  fail  and  give  way  in 
turn  to  other  suggestions  and  other  remedies. 

A  decade  ago  the  country  was  stirred  at  the  discovery  of  a 
method  that  promised  to  do  away  with  most  of  the  evils  to 
which  education  is  heir.  This  was  the  Pueblo  or  individual 
method.  But  to-day  no  one  hears  about  the  Pueblo  method, 
and  most  teachers  have  forgotten  it.  Of  more  recent  date  is 
the  Batavia  plan,  which  quickly  reached  its  zenith  and  accom- 
plished some  good,  but  it  has  fallen  short  of  its  prophecy,  at 
least  in  secondary  schools. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  appeared  a  statement  in  the  news- 
papers that  Columbia  University  was  purposing  to  make  a 
reduction  in  tuition  to  those  students  who  should  attain  a  certain 
high  grade  of  scholarship,  thereby  calling  forth  considerable 
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sarcastic  editorial  comment  on  buying  scholarship  with  dollars 
and  cents.  Since  President  Hyde  six  years  ago  wrote  his 
famous  article  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  offering  credit  for 
quality  as  well  as  for  quantity  in  school  work,  sporadic  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  along  that  line  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  passed  a  resolution  last  March  allowing  credit  of  one  addi- 
tional point  toward  graduation  for  every  ten  points  passed  with 
a  mark  of  eighty  per  cent. 

These  spasmodic  and  convulsive  changes  in  school  manage- 
ment are-  symptoms  of  a  germ  disease  resting  like  an  epidemic 
on  the  education  of  to-day.  There  is  no  greater  menace  to  our 
civilization  than  the  wide-spread  lack  of  motive  that  appears  in 
all  of  our  institutions  of  learning  from  the  grammar  school  to 
the  senior  year  in  college.  School  work  is  made  easier  and 
pleasanter  than  ever  before  in  the  hope  of  whetting  the  appetite 
of  the  young  for  the  nourishing  food  set  before  them,  but  they 
still  crave  the  enervating  sweets.  School  buildings  are  more 
attractive,  better  lighted,  better  ventilated  and  better  equipped 
than  ever  before,  but  interest  has  not  increased.  The  teaching 
of  the  present  decade  has  on  the  whole  never  been  surpassed, 
but  scholarship  has  hardly  held  its  own.  The  cry  that  pupils 
lack  motive  arises  like  a  ghost  from  every  quarter  and  will  .not 
down.  The  great  school  problem  of  to-day  and  of  the  immediate 
future  is  so  to  modify  our  educational  theories  and  practices  as 
to  supply  in  some  way,  by  artificial  means  if  need  be,  that 
motive  among  pupils,  the  lack  of  which  is  rendering  so  much 
human  effort  and  so  vast  expenditures  of  money  relatively  use- 
less. Everlasting  fame  awaits  the  school  man  who  will  tell  us 
how  to  solve  the  problem. 


The  Cultural  Motive  in  the  School 

ISAAC  B.  BURGESS,  CAMBRIDGE  LATIN  SCHOOL 

|HEM£S  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  be  treated  some- 
what abstractly  and  in  general  terms.  I  should 
like  to  make  my  treatment  to-day  very  concrete, 
and,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  draw  upon  my  own 
experience  unreservedly.  At  the  very  outset 
something  should  be  said  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  culture  is  used.  Can  we  do 
better  than  to  go  to  Matthew  Arnold's  much  dis- 
cussed and  classic  treatment  in  '*  Culture  and  Anarchy.^  You 
will  remember  the  now  hackneyed  phrase,  '*  sweetness  and 
light,"  or  as  he  defines  the  words,  beauty  and  intelligence. 
*' Culture,"  says  Arnold,  'Ms  the  harmonious  expansion  of  all 
the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature." 
This  is  a  broad  conception,  and  comprehends  physical  and 
moral  and  social  development,  but  all  of  these  must  be  for  the 
love  of  development,  and  the  joy  of  securing  it,  and  what  is 
most  essential  in  my  discussion  to-day,  it  is  not  development 
for  vocation,  or  in  order  to  surpass  some  one  else.  Both  of 
these  motives,  worthful  as  they  are,  are  to  be  discussed  by 
others.  It  may  be  that  the  performance  of  a  single  action  will 
involve  emulative,  vocational  and  cultural  motives,  but  this 
paper  will  try  to  confine  itself  simply  to  the  cultural  aspect  of 
the  act  in  mind. 

We  must  hasten  to  the  main  theme  of  this  paper,  which  is, 
I  take  it,  how  shall  we  make  the  cultural  motive  more  fully 
operative  in  the  minds  of  pupils  at  school?  First,  and  most 
important  of  all,  it  must  be  done  by  a  teacher  who  himself 
understands  what  culture  is,  and  who  loves  it  with  his  whole 
being.  But  the  number  of  those  who  can  really  impart  culture 
is  yet  smaller  than  this  would  indicate,  for  not  only  must  the 
man  be  cultured  himself,  but  he  must  be  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  young  people  in  the  secondary  school.  As  Henry 
Sedgwick  well  says  on  page  fifty-four  of  his   Miscellaneous 
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Essays,  '*  Culture,  like  all  spiritual  gifts,  can  be  propagated 
only  by  enthusiasm,  and  by  enthusiasm  that  has  got  rid  of 
asperity,  that  has  become  sympathetic."  The  secondary 
teacher,  if  he  would  teach  culture,  must  keep  himself  on 
the  ground  as  well  as  in  the  air,  and  his  relations  with  his 
pupils  must  be  as  natural  and  simple  and  homelike  as  possible. 

Some  of  us  have  heard  the  enthusiastic  assertion  from 
recent  graduates  of  Princeton  that  the  system  of  meeting  in 
little  groups  with  the  instructor  has  revolutionized  the  institu- 
tion, and  really  brought  culture  to  the  boys.  In  order  to  do 
that  the  boy  must  see  his  teacher  in  the  most  natural  and  un- 
studied relations.  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  many  times  how 
he  used  to  see  Dr.  Wayland  working  in  his  garden,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Wayland  was  nearer  to  the  boys  because 
they  saw  that  side  of  his  life. 

My  point  is  simply  that  if  teachers  are  to  help  human  beings 
they  must  be  human,  and  show  their  human  traits  in  the  simple 
forms  in  which  they  can  be  understood. 

The  very  extensive  adornment  of  our  school  buildings  with 
pictures  and  statuary,  and  the  formation  of  art  leagues  in  many 
places  composed  of  mothers  and  teachers,  show  a  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  influence  of  cultural  surroundings ;  such  a  belief  is 
thoroughly  well  founded.  Pictures  and  statuary  have  their 
influence  by  their  mere  presence,  but  this  influence  can  be 
gready  enhanced  if  suitable  means  are  taken  to  actually  use 
these  objects  in  instruction.  In  many  schoolhouses  are  plants 
and  flowers,  and  in  some  small  animals  are  kept,  and  where 
animals  are  not  kept  reference  to  pets  at  home,  and  stories, 
oral  and  written,  about  such  pets  diffuse  a  distinctly  cultural 
influence.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wonderfully  tame  squirrels  and  pigeons  on  the 
Harvard  campus.  The  attitude  toward  helpless  animals, 
which  has  brought  this  about,  must  have  a  deep  influence  on 
the  whole  institution;  and  the  influence  of  the  animals  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  draw  women  and  little  children 
into  the  campus  to  play  with  them.  The  whole  effect  is  to 
make  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  yard  not  only  more  kindly 
but  more  homelike,  and  to  civilize  any  college  barbarian  who 
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may  get  into  it.  The  Cambridge  papers  announced  one  day 
this  winter  that  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  was  paying  so  much 
a  bushel  to  the  boys  near  his  country  home  for  acorns,  that  the 
squirrels  of  Cambridge  might  not  suffer.  It  is  more  than 
an  accident  that  this  professor,  so  famous  for  his  cultural 
influence,  should  be  just  the  one  to  remember  the  squirrels. 
Such  an  influence  as  that  of  these  birds  and  animals  is  not 
impossible  for  preparatory  schools. 

Song  is  an  influence  which  I  have  seen  extremely  powerful. 
Some  years  ago,  in  our  academy  at  Morgan  Park,  the  prin- 
cipal, who  was  a  singer,  started  the  custom  of  devoting  oiie 
chapel  period  a  week  wholly  to  singing  songs  that  the  pupils 
liked.     These  were  largely  national  and  college  songs,  just 
such  as  had  plenty  of  dash  and  swing,  and  would  stir  broad 
sympathies.     In  learning  a  new  song  a  few  simple  suggestions 
were  given  as  to  how  to  sing  it,  but  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  teacher  who  played  the  piano,  and  the  teacher  who  led  the 
chorus,  and  then  repetition  were  relied  on  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.     There  was  no  hint  of  task  work,  and  no  suggestion  of 
the  ultra-artistic.     The  weekly  sing  became  a  recognized  and 
prized  institution.     Sometimes  an  evening  was  given  to  it  in 
addition,  and    the   habit  spread    into  the   dormitory   parlors. 
Many  a  homesick  boy,  and  many  a  ** knocker"  was  helped 
by  it.      Furthermore,  one   good   thing  immediately  suggests 
another.     If  colleges  had  their  songs,  why  should  not  Morgan 
Park  Academy  have  its  song  ?     A  committee  of  the  boys  raised 
a  little  money,  and  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  school  song; 
and  one  was  selected  which,  while  of  no  remarkable  merit, 
voiced  a  bit  of  appropriate  sentiment,  and  was  sung  with  in- 
creasing gusto   and  expression  as  the  years  went  on.     The 
night  the  school  ceased  to  be  that  song  was  the  last  thing. 

We  have  all  seen  little  boys  displaying  their  muscle,  and 
boasting  of  it  to  one  another.  What  is  the  origin  of  this 
practice?  Is  it  simply  a  desire  to  have  strength  to  **put  it 
over  the  next  guy,"  as  I  have  heard  a  boy  express  it,  or  is  there 
here  a  certain  joy  **in  the  expansion  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature,"  to  borrow 
Arnold's  suggestive  phrase.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
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is  a  good  deal  of  the  latter  from  what  I  have  seen  among  boys 
themselves.  They  do  take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  their  own 
personal  physical  development ;  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  which 
is  expressed  in  some  of  the  poems  of  Walt  Whitman  and 
Bayard  Taylor. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  athletic  interest  in  our  secondary  schools, 
fraught  with  danger  as  it  is  from  its  excessively  competitive 
character,  does  contain  distinctly  cultural  elements.  I  may 
mention,  in  addition  to  the  symmetrical  bodily  development, 
the  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  comes  from  sound  physical 
health,  the  splendid  fellowship  of  athletic  teams,  both  when 
they  are  working  together  on  the  field  and  when  they  are  trav- 
eling from  place  to  place,  the  courtesy  shown  toward  oppo- 
nents, shown  notable  in  the  well-established  practice  of  cheering 
the  opposing  team  at  the  close,  whether  you  beat  or  are  beaten, 
the  control  of  one's  temper  under  provocation,  and  the  immensely 
valuable  habit  of  yielding  to  the  law  as  expressed  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  umpire.  Many  of  these  things  of  course  have  dis- 
tinct vocational  value,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  make 
every  man  who  possesses  them  more  of  a  man  whether  he  has 
a  vocation  or  not. 

The  association  of  boys  in  athletics  leads  me  to  speak  of  the 
high  cultural  value  of  other  student  associations,  such  as  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  school  paper,  the  literary  society,  the 
dramatic  club,  etc.  Many  of  these  associations  are  doing  work 
identical  or  very  similar  to  that  which  is  being  done  in  the  class 
room,  but  the  fact  that  the  task  is  self-imposed  and  done  for  the 
love  of  it  makes  it  often  even  more  fruitful  than  class-room  work. 
A  great  danger  is  that  these  associations,  frowned  down  or 
merely  tolerated  by  the  school  authorities,  will  not  have  the  ideals 
or  the  direction  which  are  essential  to  success,  and  so,  instead 
of  being  the  largest  help,  will  become  a  constant  source  of  un- 
easiness. I  feel  confident  that  under  a  wise,  sympathetic 
teacher,  having  the  oversight  of  a  specific  interest,  results  can 
be  secured  quite  as  fine  as  those  secured  in  the  class  room. 
And  boys,  under  normal  conditions,  welcome. the  teacher's  help. 
My  own  experience  has  been  especially  full  with  reference  to 
literary  societies.     I  consider  them  the  strongest  ally  of  good 
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school  government  that  I  know.  In  their  societies  the  boys  see 
the  reasonableness  and  the  necessity  .of  such  government. 
Training  in  debate  is  broadening,  and  the  fellowship  between 
students  may  be  made  of  the  very  highest  value. 

One  of  our  institutions  at  Morgan  Park  was  a  student  council 
composed  of  representative  boys  of  high  character  and  repre- 
senting different  student  interests,  who  met  with  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to 
all.  Valuable  in  school  discipline,  it  was  also  valuable  as  a 
means  of  moral  culture  for  the  boys. 

I  have,  as  yet,  said  nothing  about  the  cultural  motive  in  the 
actual  class-room  work.  I  will  begin  with  my  own  department 
-—Latin.  Much  of  the  work  of  acquiring  the  technique  of  a 
language  must  be  other  than  cultural  except  in  a  remote  sense ; 
but  while  this  is  so,  I  wish  to  insist  most  strongly  that  cultural 
motives  may  have  great  weight.  Even  in  syntax  a  comparison 
between  the  method  of  expressing  ideas  in  English  and  Latin 
may,  from  the  start,  be  made  very  broadening.  The  study  of 
words  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  and  many  of  our 
wisest  Latin  teachers  believe  that  much  time  which  has,  in  the 
past,  been  given  to  syntax,  should  be  given  to  this  study.  The 
process  by  which  meanings  develop  from  root  ideas,  and  the  his- 
torical associations  of  words  supply  distinctiy  cultural  material. 
Such  a  book  as  Trench's  **  Study  of  Words, ''or  the  much  more 
recent  *•  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech,"  by  Grecn- 
ough  and  Kittredge,  show  what  I  mean.  I  speak  of  these  cul- 
tural possibilities  in  syntax  and  word  study  because  I  am  not 
willing  to  give  over  even  the  first  year  of  Latin  study  to  entirely 
mechanical  work.  Just  a  littie  later  comes  the  immense  possi- 
bility of  translation,  even  in  simple  authors.  Every  American 
ought  to  feel  genuine  pride  in  the  work  done  by  Ptofessor  Gil- 
dersleeve  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  by  Professor  Lane  of  Harvard 
in  translation.  I  have  reference  especially  to  the  way  in  which 
the  examples  for  syntactical  illustration  are  translated  in  GHIder- 
sleeve's  and  in  Lane's  grammars.  The  translations  of  sonte  of 
the  most  hackneyed  examples  are  monuments  of  taste,  breadth 
of  view  and  sympathy ;  and  best  of  all  the  translations  follow 
the  Latin  so  closely  that  the  elementary  student  can  understand 
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and  imitate  them.  In  this  respect  both  of  these  teachers  are 
ahead  of  most  of  the  English  classical  scholars. 

In  selection  of  material  for  reading  the  Latin  teacher  should 
pay  large  attention  to  the  cultural  idea.  It  does  make  an  im- 
mense difference  wha^  the  pupil  reads  in  Caesar.  It  is  unwise 
and  indeed  cruel  to  put  the  second-year  pupil  at  the  beginning 
of  his  second  year  through  the  elaborate  indirect  discourse  of 
the  last  part  of  the  first  book ;  and  other  portions  of  the  first  four 
books  are  less  stimulating  than  the  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Britain  in  the  fifth  book,  the  customs  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
in  the  sixth,  and  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  gallant  Vercingetorix 
for  Gallic  freedom  in  the  seventh.  If  the  teacher  can  read  part 
of  the  last  six  books  of  Virgil  he  would  better  make  judicious 
selection,  picking  out  such  episodes  as  the  visit  to  Evander  in 
the  eighth  book,  the  expedition  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in  the 
ninth,  and  the  story  of  Camilla  in  the  eleventh.  The  teacher 
himself  needs  to  read  different  things  from  year  to  year  both  in 
order  to  keep  himself  alive  and  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
effort  in  acquisition  required  of  his  pupils.  Our  college  require- 
ments have  been  fairly  liberal  as  to  latitude  of  choice.  I 
found  on  looking  up  the  matter  a  few  months  ago  that  I  had 
actually  read  more  than  twenty  different  orations  of  Cicero  with 
classes  of  pupils,  besides  doing  selections  from  the  letters. 

Some  years  ago  I  secured  the  little  book  by  Preston  and 
Dodge  on  Roman  Private  Life  and  for  several  years  used  a  few 
minutes  on  one  day  of  the  week,  in  two  out  of  my  four  classes, 
in  reading  from  this  book,  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  Romans  as  people  who  really  lived. 

Many  years  ago  I  prepared  a  stereoptical  lecture  on  Virgil's 
-^neid,  and  have  later  added  others  on  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
Roman  History,  Ancient  Athletics,  etc.,  and  have,  I  trust, 
added  something  of  human  interest  as  they  have  been  given  to 
successive  classes  of  students.  Schreiber's  School  Atlas,  a 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Wall  Pictures  and  other  illustrations 
may  be  used. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  connection  between  ancient  life  and  current  history, 
preserving  newspaper  clippings  and  calling  the  attention  of  my 
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pupils  to  matters  of  this  nature.  For  instance,  the  dominantly 
classical  subjects  chosen  by  Harriet  Hosmer^  who  recently  died, 
recent  discoveries  in  the  Roman  Forum,  and  extended  reference 
by  the  Governor  of  Illinois  at  the  dedication  of  the  Illinois 
monument  at  Vicksburg  to  the  dedication  of  the  Marathon 
Mound.  Besides  other  cultural  value  of  this  sort  of  ^ork,  it 
ought  to  bring  out  into  strong  relief  the  fact  of  our  indebtedness 
to  the  past  and  the  further  fact  that  Latin  is  a  dead  language 
only  in  a  very  shallow  sense. 

I  have  also  made  trips  with  my  pupils  to  the  Art  Museum  and 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago  to  see  the  ancient 
sculpture,  the  antiquities,  the  paintings  and  statuary  upon  classical 
subjects.  The  present  head  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Professor  Fairbanks,  is  a  former  classical  teacher,  and  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Classical  Association 
a  few  weeks  ago  he  offered  to  provide  expert  guidance  to  any 
teacher  from  secondary  schools  who  wishes  to  visit  that  insti- 
tution with  his  pupils. 

One  of  our  teachers  in  the  Cambridge  Latin  School  was 
showing  me  a  few  days  ago  a  set  of  papers  written  by  her 
Xenophon  class  upon  such  topics  as  "The  Life  of  Xenophon," 
<*The  Persian  Court,"  **  Sidelights  upon  Greek  and  Persian 
Life  from  the  Anabasis."  These  papers  showed  interest  and 
research  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  certainly  had  much  cultural 
value. 

In  English,  after  the  careful  presentation  of  the  question 
yesterday,  I  shall  venture  on  only  a  few  suggestions.  If 
we  are  to  lift  the  uncultured  we  must  find  a  point  of  con- 
tact, stooping  a  little  at  first,  and  expecting  only  a  gradual 
movement.  In  the  case  of  my  own  boys,  when  they  were  very 
young,  and  wanted  everything  all  «*blugy"  (bloody),  as  they 
called  it,  I  got  an  inexpensive  edition  of  the  Century  War 
Book,  showed  them  the  pictures,  and  told  them  some  of  the 
stories,  putting  in  some  ethical  touches  on  the  sly.  A  little 
later  came  Sheridan's  Ride,  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  and  other 
poems  in  martial  strain.  A  whole  volume  of  such  poems  called 
**  Heroic  Ballads"  is  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  love  of  song  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  this 
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paper  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  introducing  boys  to  good 
poetry — a  difficult  task.  At  best  the  teacher's  effort  will  come 
to  naught  if  he  is  too  ambitious  at  first.  The  poetry  of  Macaulay, 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  Kipling  is  the  best  I  have  found. 
Declamation,  too-,  is  an  excellent  way  to  introduce  boys  to  good 
literature  in  both  prose  and  verse.  It  brings  in  the  element  of 
action,  often  dramatic  action,  in  a  way  which  appeals  to  boys. 

To  atone  for  saying  anything  about  English  after  the  excel- 
lent discussion  of  yesterday  afternoon  by  expert  English  teach- 
ers, I  should  like  to  remind  you  on  this  page,  left  for  the  purpose, 
of  some  things  then  said  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  my 
theme.  Such  were  the  insistence  of  Miss  Mumford  on  the  use 
of  English  composition  as  a  means  of  self-development  in 
themes  requiring  the  relation  of  personal  experiences.  The  most 
suggestive  remark  of  Principal  Hoyt  that  it  isn't  simply  English 
he  wants  of  his  English  teachers  but  the  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  because  the  proper  teaching  of  English  secures 
such  individual  culture ;  the  confirmation  of  this  statement  by 
Mr.  Ross,  who  said  that  he  personally  under  the  spell  of  a 
cultured  teacher's  voice  was  led  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  love  the 
sound  of  poetry,  and  a  little  later  to  appreciate  the  substance 
even  of  the  difiicult  Shelley.  We  also  noted  his  appeal  for  the 
literary  study  of  English  as  an  antidote  to  the  excessive  scientific 
drift  of  the  times. 

I  was  pleased,  also,  to  hear  in  the  discussion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  debating  society  in  school  greatly  helps  the  study  of 
argument  in  the  English  class ;  that  the  personal',  sympathetic 
conference  is  invaluable  both  for  development  in  English  and 
in  personality,  and  ought  to  be  used  even  in  examining  pupils 
in  English  for  admission  to  college. 

The  history  teacher  should  remember  that  culture  comes  most 
largely  from  enthusiastic  admiration  for  noble  men,  and  hence 
the  history  course  should  largely  be  given  to  promoting  such 
enthusiasm.  History  should  be  enlivened  by  reference  to  liv- 
ing men,  and  men  who  live  in  the  same  town  or  city  with 
the  pupils.  They  should  not  have  the  idea  that  only  men 
remote  in  time  or  place  are  deserving  of  admiration.  Occa- 
sionally a  man  of  high  character  and  noble  aims  may  be  found 
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who  has  the  capacity  and  the  willingness  to  address  the  school 
— a  means  of  culture  which  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 

A  teacher  of  science  should  impart  a  love  of  nature.  No 
devotion  to  technical  detail,  or  to  processes  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  can  atone  for  a  failure  to  bring  the  pupil  into  rela- 
tion with  nature  in  her  varied  and  attractive  forms.  Stanley 
Hall  has  pointed  out  with  emphasis  that,  as  it  is  now  taught  in 
many  schools,  physics,  with  all  its  cunning  elaboration,  and 
with  all  the  technical  skill  displayed  by  high  school  pupils,  is 
really  less  cultural  than  the  old-fashioned  natural  philosophy. 
Physiography,  with  its  wide  scope,  its  discussion  and  explanation 
of  every-day  phenomena,  and  its  frequent  out-door  excursions, 
certainly  has  cultural  value.  As  to  mathematics,  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  imagination  in  geometry  and  astronomy  which 
may  be  useful  for  later  cultural  work.  As  a  whole  mathe- 
matical studies  seem  less  likely  to  appeal  to  cultural  motives 
than  others ;  but  mathematical  genius  inspires  admiration,  and 
many  mathematicians  are  most  interesting  personalities.  Ref- 
erences to  such  men,  their  ways  and  works,  would,  I  fancy,  be 
found  very  attractive  by  boy  pupils  of  mathematics. 

Now  for  a  few  concluding  words.  In  the  endeavor  to  carry 
out  such  suggestions  as  these,  every  teacher  is  bound  to  meet 
difficulty,  embarrassment  and  occasional  failure ;  and  what  is 
hardest  to  bear  of  all,  failure  arising  from  a  lack  of  sympathy 
and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  colleagues  or  even  superiors 
who  ought  to  have  higher  ideals  and  more  courage.  But  each 
teacher  for  himself  should  do  his  best  as  courageously  and  per- 
sistently as  possible,  remembering  that  *^not  failure,  but  low 
aim,  is  crime.** 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  any  secondary  school  ideally  or- 
ganized for  purposes  of  culture  must  have  fewer  class-room 
hours  and  a  larger  corps  of  teachers  than  is  now  customary, 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  personal  conference,  for  meeting 
with  parents,  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupils  in  their  vol- 
untary literary,  athletic  and  social  associations.  There  are 
encouraging  signs  that  changes  may  be  made  in  this  direction. 
The  universities  are  giving  to  the  graduate  work  an  amount  of 
money  and  a  number  of  teachers  which  would  have  seemed 
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incredible  thirty  years  ago.  We  have  the  wonderful  expansion 
indicated  by  the  preceptorial  system  at  Princeton,  intended 
primarily  for  pupils  just  about  high  school  age.  If  it  is  good 
to  do  such  things  to  develop  teachers  in  the  graduate  school 
and  to  put  freshmen  on  the  road  to  cultural  effort,  we  need  not 
despair  of  a  gradually  increasing  effort  to  solve  the  '*  boy  prob- 
lem ^  in  the  secondary  school — one  of  the  most  acute  problems 
that  the  American  public  has  to  meet  to-day.  Indeed,  the  large 
expenditure  for  laboratories  and  gymnasiums,  with  the  special 
teachers  for  small  groups  in  the  laboratories  and  the  special 
teachers  of  physical  culture  in  many  high  schools,  may  indicate 
what  the  people  will  do  when  they  really  get  their  eyes  open. 
But  something  can  be  done  even  as  things  are.  If  a  teacher 
would  make  up  his  mind  to  meet  with  pupils  in  their  voluntary 
associations,  he  might  find  that  the  extra  interest  cultivated  both 
in  himself  and  in  the  pupils  would  make  a  smaller  amount  of 
written  work  adequate,  and  he  would  find  the  association  with 
pupils  a  much  more  stimulating  and  restful  exercise  than  the 
correction  of  school  papers. 

If  our  discussion  has  accomplished  anything,  it  has  shown 
that  the  highest  cultural  value  is  to  be  attached  to  those  things 
which  are  naturally  most  attractive  to  youth — that  we  secure 
culture  from  those*  things  which  arouse  love  and  enthusiasm. 
Such  are  the  story,  the  drama,  the  song,  athletic  exercise  and 
association,  other  voluntary  association  for  intellectual  and  moral 
stimulus ;  from  the  most  natural  and  unconventional  and  human 
relation ;  from  the  study  of  the  human  mind  and  human  action, 
and  above  all  from  the  contact  with  living,  active,  beneficent 
personality.  If  we  can  translate  these  things  into  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  secondary  school  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  holding 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  there  is  pressing  need  of  something  that 
will  hold  them — especially  the  boys.  If  I  understood  Commis- 
sioner Goodwin  at  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  two 
weeks  ago,  he  said  that  there  were  eighty-seven  thousand  pupils 
in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  State,  but  that  last  year  the 
number  of  boy  graduates  was  only  about  twent}'^-five  hundred. 
A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  commercial  and  manual  training 
high  schools  by  appeal  to  the  vocational  motive ;  but  is  it  not 
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true  that  we  are  too  much  neglecting  the  cultural  ?  Will  not 
the  simple*  primeval  likes  of  the  boy  developed  in  higher 
and  yet  higher  forms  of  cultural  effort  hold  him  better  even 
than  appeal  to  his  desire  to  make  a  living?  By  appealing 
to  the  cultural  motives,  rightly  understood,  and  in  that  simple 
form  which  is  appropriate  to  the  boy,  we  are  finding  him  just 
where  he  lives  and  can  carry  him  up  with  us  to  where  we  live 
— on  the  mountains  of  progress  and  of  hope,  where  he  may  live 
not  only  during  that  period  of  life  when  he  is  earning  his  living, 
but  in  joy  and  peace  all  through  the  sunset  glow  of  his  age. 
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Transfigiiratioii 

CAROLIMX  SHELDON 

Beyond  the  city's  roofs  and  spires 

Far  out  on  the  hillside  flung, 
The  banner  of  spring,  rich  in  varied  tones 

And  shifting  splendors,  is  hung. 

There's  a  purple  line  at  the  upper  edge, 
Melting  softly  into  the  sky ;  *' 

The  oak  trees  are  shrouded  In  rosy  mist, 
And  elms  wave  their  plumes  hard  by. 

Below,  the  river,  a  silver  thread 
Through  the  willows  flashes  and  gleams. 

As  smiling,  sparkling,  dancing,  it  winds 
A  wizard  river  of  dreams. 

From  the  valley  below  where  the  tribes  of  men 
Their  manifold  industries  ply. 

Rises,  volumed,  a  cloud  of  dense  black  smoke 
And  darkens  all  the  sky. 

But  through  the  smoke,  as  it  lifts  and  spreads* 
While  up  from  the  vale  it  is  rolled. 

The  sunlight  pours»  till  the  hill  slope  shines 
Through  a  quivering  veil  of  gold. 

SxATTLK,  Wash. 


The  Vocational  Motive  in  the  School 

VICTOR  FRAZKB,   MANTON  AVKNUS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,   PROVIDENCE 

|E  all  recognize  the  strength  of  the  vocational 
motive.  It  keeps  all  but  a  very  few  of  us  busy 
from  childhood  to  old  age.  In  its  relation  to  ^ 
education,  it  is  all-compelling.  It  takes  four 
fifths  of  all  the  children  out  of  school  before  the 
hij^  school  age.  On  the  other  hand  it  holds  the 
aspitant  for  a  professional  career  in  school  >  and 
inspires  him  to  arduous  labor  for  from  four  to  a 
dozen  years  longer.  If  the  functions  of  the  school  were  so 
differentiated  and  organized  that  every  child  should  get  the 
beat  preparation  for  his  future  vocation,  and  should  realize  that 
he  was  getting  it  as  clearly  as  the  college  man  who  plans  to  be  ) 
a  lawyer  or  a  civil  engineer  realizes  it,  then  the  vocational 
motive  would  bear  with  equal  stress  at  all  points,  and  all 
children  would  do  more  and  better  work  than  they  now  do. 

The  question  of  using  the  vocational  motive  to  better  effect 
than  we  do  is  really  the  problem  of  differentiation  and  special- 
ization of  function  in  the  school  system.  The  traditional 
notion  that  the  proper  function  of  the  school  is  to  supply  to  all 
alike  the  culture  needed  by  all  is  giving  way  to  the  clearer  \ 
view  that  the  school  should  relate  itself  vitally  to  the  varying  ) 
careers  of  its  many  classes  and  types  of  personality.  To  speak 
in  terms  of  evolution,  undifferentiated  homogeneity,  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  unevolved,  must  merge  into  differentiated  and 
specialized  heterogeneity,  the  product  of  adaptation. 

This  paper,  then,  is  a  brief  study  in  adaptation,  very  crude, 
I  fear,  and  open  to  successful  attack  at  many  points,  but  yet 
based  upon  the  fundamental  proposition  that  all  children  in  this 
American  democracy  are  entitled  to  a  school  training  which  y\ 
shall  at  least  put  them  on  the  straight  road  to  efficient  living.        ' 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants 
has  summarized  his  statistics  (let  us  say)  as  follows :  there  are 
25,000  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools ;  15,000  are  in  the 
primary  grades,  8,000  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  2,000  in 
the    high    schools.      A    fifth-grade    class    numbering    3,000 
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dmndles  to  2,450  in  the  sixth  grade,  to  I9530  in  the  seventh, 
to  920  in  the  eighth,  finally  graduating  as  a  class  of  780  suc- 
cessful and  60  unsuccessful  candidates  for  diplomas ;  600  of 
the  780  graduates  enter  high  school,  of  whom  300  leave  high 
school  without  graduating,  while  of  the  300  who  complete  the 
high  school  course,  only  100  go  to  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
What  becomes  of  the  2,400  children  who  leave  school  before 
the  high  school  period  ?  Two  thousand  of  them  leave  at  the  age 
of  14  to  go  to  work  in  the  local  mills,  jewelry  shops,  miscellaneous 
metal  trades,  department  stores,  etc.,  or  to  remain  at  home; 
340  who  continue  in  school  beyond  the  age  of  14,  intending  or 
hoping  to  graduate,  finally  get  discouraged  and  drop  out,  while 
60  more  remain  but  fail  to  graduate.  Of  these  400  unsuccessful 
ones,  all  but  a  few  who  remain  at  home  are  finally  distributed 
among  the  industries  above  named,  a  majority  going  into 
unskilled  employments  in  the  business  district. 

The  conditions  and  prospects  of  these  2,400  children  out  of 
school  are  found  to  corroborate  in  a  general  way  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  Five  sixths  of  those  at  work  between^ 
the  ages  fourteen  and  sixteen  leave  school  in  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Many  leave  because  of  poverty .  More  leave 
because  they  do  not  like  school,  or  cannot  succeed,  or  simply 
because  they  wish  to  work. 

/     Only  the  unskilled  occupations  receive  these  children.     In 

/  these  occupations  there  is  no  chance  for  any  valuable  training, 

,   and  little  chance  for  advancement,  and  the  moral  influences  are 

\  bad.     Yet  these  children  almost  universally  remain  in  these 

'  unskilled  industries.  • 

The  superintendent  finds  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  children  in  the  upper  grammar  and  the  high  school  grades 
consist  of  those  whose  intellectual  abilities  are  not  of  a  high 
order,  but  whose  parents  can  afford  to  send  them,  and  have  a 
sort  of  social  ambition  to  give  their  children  a  good  education. 
They  are  carried  along  on  the  constant  edge  of  failure,  fre- 
quently repeating  grades,  or  passing  from  grade  to  grade  by  a 
certain  compromising  and  easing  up  of  standards  of  promotion 
and  graduation. 
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Complaint  is  made  in  the  high  school  that  there  is  a  constant 
and  almost  hopeless  struggle  to  keep  afloat  a  large  number  of 
pupils  who  are  not  really  fitted  to  pursue  the  work.  To  keep 
standards  rigid,  and  force  them  out,  would  bring  discredit  and  ^ 
criticism  upon  the  school.  They  seem  entitled  to  an  education 
fitted,  even  if  weakened,  to  meet  their  capacities.  Thus  most 
of  them  remain  and  hamper  and  cripple  the  proper  work  of  the 
school. 

To  meet  the  situation  disclosed  by  his  statistics,  the  super- 
intendent proceeds  to  differentiate  and  functionize  his  schools. 

Beginning  where  the  fouf teen-year-olds  leave  school,  he 
finds  that  those  who  go  into  the  mills  attend  certain  schools 
situated  in  the  mill  sections  of  the  city.  In  each,  of  these 
schools  he  opens  a  special  department,  the  textile  department, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  rooms.  The  function  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  secure  to  those  pupils  who  must  or  will  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  soon  after,  certain  definite  advantages 
which  can  be  given  them  in  no  other  way.  The  rooms  are  put 
in  charge  of  versatile  teachers,  specially  qualified  to  deal  with 
a  new  educational  problem.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  from  any  grade. 

The  central  work  of  a  year's  course  in  this  department, 
which  is  practically  a  separate  school,  consists  of  a  study  of 
textile  materials  and  processes  of  manufacture.  The  study  is 
made  definite  and  practical  by  the  aid  of  a  museum,  or  collec- 
tion of  materials,  books,  pictures,  models,  appliances,  etc. 
(secured  largely  through  the  co-operation  of  the  neighboring 
mills),  illustrating  as  completely  and  vividly  as  possible  the 
growth  of  the  raw  material,  its  transportation  and  its  various 
stages  of  manufacture. 

All  subjects  of  the  course  are  related  closely  to  this  central 
study.  The  geography  is  mainly  the  geography  of  cotton 
or  wool  production  and  transportation  and  the  distribution  of 
the  finished  product.  The  history  is  largely  the  history  of 
the  textile  industries.  The  arithmetic  consists  of  applications 
of  number  to  industry,  the  textile  industry  in  particular. 
The  drawing  deals  with  the  elements  of  pattern  and  design. 
The  little  science  taught  gives  an  insight  into  some  of  the  proc* 
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esses  of  manufacture.  The  reading  and  language  lessons 
and  the  talks  on  economics  revolve  about  the  textile  industry, 
suggesting  the  relations  of  the  industry  to  consumption,  the 
relations  of  employee  to  employer,  the  significance  and  ethics 
of  strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts,  the  qualities  which  make 
employees  valuable,  opportunities  to  improve  and  rise,  com- 
parative merits  of  these  and  related  industries. 

In  time  the  illustrative  and  practical  side  of  the  course  is 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  manual  work  in  weaving. 

In  certain  other  schools  the  superintendent  finds  conditions 
which  justify  the  opening  of  a  jewelry  room  or  department, 
which  is  equipped  and  carried  on  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples  as  the  textile  rooms,  but  with  a  larger  element  of  manual 
practice. 

In  those  schools  whei|e  a  considerable  number  of  children 
leave  the  grades  to  enter  department  stores  and  offices  as  cash 
girls,  errand  boys  and  messengers,  a  business  department  is 
opened,  in  which  competent  teachers  handle  all  subjects  of 
instruction  with  the  single  view  of  making  the  vocation  which 
these  pupils  will  follow  a  center  of  intelligent  interest,  hope 
and  worthy  ambition. 

Similarly,  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  mechanical  rooms 
are  opened,  pecforming  a  like  function  for  children  with  a 
special,  immediate  interest  in  woodworking  and  metal  trades 
and  industries. 

So  far,  the  newly  evolved  organs  of  education  serve  for  the 
improvement  and  enlightenment  of  the  great  majority,  who 
leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits. 

Higher  in  the  school  system^  namely,  at  the  entrance  to  high 
school  and  for  a  year  or  two  after,  the  superintendent  finds 
a  large  number  of  desertions  from  the  ranks.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
those  who  graduate  from  grammar  school  enter  the  business 
and  industrial  world  without  graduating  from  high  school.  A 
good  many  go  to  work  at  the  close  of  the  grammar  school 
course.  A  much  larger  number  drop  out  of  high  school  in  the 
first  year  or  two. 

Here,  then,  is  applied  the  same  principle  of  dififercntiatioa. 
These  older  pupils  go  into  somewhat  more  responsible  mer* 
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cantile  positions,  as  clerks  and  office  assistants  and  salesmen, 
or  more  advanced  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  certain 
metal  goods  manufactories  and  the  better  grades  of  jewelry 
shops. 

A  short  business  course,  already  common  in  city  school  sys- 
tems, is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  school  course.  Its 
function  is  to  make  as  alert,  intelligent  and  efficient  office  and 
store  employees  as  a  two  years'  course  at  this  age  can  produce, 
at  the  same  time  relating  all  subjects  of  instruction  in  such  a 
way  to  the  practical  work  as  to  make  business  life  large  with 
conscientious  service  and  intelligent  responsibility  as  well  as 
with  opportunity. 

Parallel  with  the  later  years  of  the  general  course  a  more 
advanced  business  course  performs  a  similar  service  for  those 
who  go  into  the  business  world  at  graduation. 

The  manual  training  department  is  chiefly  of  value  to  pupils 
who  are  to  take  up  advanced  technical  work  in  higher  institu- 
tions or  as  preparation  for  apprenticeship  in  the  highest  grades 
of  mechanical  industry.  Parallel  with  this  general  course,  the 
superintendent  establishes  short  industrial  courses  of  one  or  two 
years  for  those  who  are  likely  to  drop  out  early.  These 
courses  prepare  directiy  for  intelligent  practice  of  the  trades 
and  local  industries  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  animates 
the  other  vocational  courses. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  provide  similarly  for  the  needs  of 
those  who  must  get  a  living  immediately  after  graduation,  by 
entering  the  skilled  trades. 

In  no  case  does  the  school  attempt  to  produce  skilled  artisans. 
That  is  the  work  of  the  craft  itself.  It  does,  however,  provide 
an  invaluable  practical  introduction  to  the  trades,  together  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  mathematics  of  trade  processes, 
the  history  of  industrial  evolution,  the  elements  of  economics  as 
related  to  industry,  and  the  relations  of  industrial  society  to 
dtixenship. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  sketch,  to  go  into  details  regarding 
the  elementary  manual  training  and  gardening,  which  are 
made  integral  parts  of  the  general  course  in  primary  and 
grammar  grades. 
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Courses  in  domestic  science  and  practice  are  established  in 
the  higher  grammar  grades,  continuing  through  the  high  school 
grades.  This  course  frankly  undertakes  to  prepare  girls  for 
the  home;  teaching,  besides  the  practical  arts  of  the  home, 
accounts,  elements  of  chemistry,  of  botany,  of  decoration  and 
design ;  all  with  direct  reference  to  home  needs  and  occupa- 
tions ;  besides  the  history  of  society,  civics,  and  the  elements  of 
economics  and  sociology,  with  a  view  to  giving  a  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  the  home  and  the  family  to  society  and  its 
problems  and  progress. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  that  large  class  of  girls 
who  are  not  preparing  for  teaching  or  for  college,  but  who  pass 
out  of  high  school  into  a  life  of  home  leisure  and  social  amenity, 
waiting  for  the  inevitable.  At  no  point  in  our  educational 
practice  is  the  lack  of  function  more  evident  and  more  disas* 
trous  than  here,  where  the  homes  are  concerned. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  mainly  to  sketch  the  remodeling  of 
a  school  system  in  accordance  with  the  vocational  idea  in^ch 
a  way  that  the  effects  of  the  remodeling  shall  almost  appear  as 
the  background  of  the  picture.  Is  it  not  clear  that  a  remedy 
has  here  been  found  for  many  of  the  ills  that  afflict  our  college 
preparatory  courses?  .  Now  that  adequate  approaches  have 
been  provided  in  the  school  toward  the  chief  vocations  other 
tha^n  the  professions,  large  numbers  of  students  who,  under  by- 
gone conditions,  struggled  grimly  on  with  work  to  which  they 
were  not  adapted,  now  pass  easily  over  into  the  special  courses, 
relieving  the  general  courses  of  a  heavy  incubus.  Moreover, 
the  same  condition  justifies  the  fixing  of  severer  standards  in 
the  more  abstract  and  technical  courses,  since  the  result  will  be 
to  test  the  ability  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  work  to  profit 
by  it,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  professional  courses,  without 
putting  those  forced  out  to  greater  hardship  than  that  of  under- 
taking other  work  more  suited  to  their  capacities.  There 
comes  to  be  some  science  of  aptitudes;  and  the  avenues  to 
those  occupations  which  require  long  devotion  to  abstract 
studies  and  highly  technical  arts,  will  be  justly  and  properly 
open  only  to  those  who  show  special  fitness  to  enter  them. 

This  automatic  sorting  out  of  pupils,  the  natural  effect  of  the 
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proper  functioning  of  the  several  organs  of  the  school  system, 
is  observable  even  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  where  pupils 
who  are  unable  to  perform  the  intellectual  processes  rightly  de- 
manded of  candidates  for  graduation  and  a  high  school  course, 
slip  easily  into  the  textile  or  mechanical  or  business  depart- 
ment, where  practical  and  cultural  aims  work  together  for  their 
highest  good. 

In  all  of  the  vocational  courses  the  aim  and  spirit  produce 
certain  characteristic  results.  The  children  who  take  the 
textile  course  go  into  the  mill  with  an  intelligent  attitude  toward 
everything  in  it.  They  know  it  as  a  whole,  and  understand 
somewhat  its  relations  to  the  outside  world.  All  of  its  proc- 
esses interest  them.  Their  intelligent  outlook  stimulates  their 
ambition  to  advance  in  the  mill,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  advance 
to  a  better  occupation. 

After  leaving  school  such  added  culture  and  breadth  of  view 
as  these  children  are  to  have  in  their  lives  are  almost  entirely 
conditioned  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  do  their  work  and  their 
ability  to  rise.  The  result  of  the  textile  course  is  to  make  the 
practice  of  this  occupation  yield  the  largest  possible  returns  in 
earnestness  and  ambition,  with  the  consequent  development  of 
purpose  and  character  and  the  certainty  of  advancement.  A 
similar  effect  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  series  of  vocational 
courses. 

It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experience  that  vocational  work 
of  the  character  indicated  keeps  many  children  in  school  for 
some  time  longer.  But,  at  the  best,  the  period  of  schooling  for 
the  great  majority  is  very  short.  The  influence  of  the  school 
in  securing  culture  is  so  slight  that  it  becomes  imperative  to 
shape  the  school  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  vocation  itself 
shall  be  pursued  in  such  an  enlightened  spirit  that  the  worker 
shall  gain  culture  in  his  work.  He  will  certainly  avail  himself 
eagerly  of  opportunities  for  supplementary  education  out  of 
work  hours.  Vocational  work  in  school  creates  demand  for 
such  supplementary  education. 

An  isolated  so-called  culture  pursued  through  unrelated, 
unapplied  subjects  of  a  course  of  study  cannot  serve  as  the 
motive  power  to  lift  a  sordid  worker  at  a  narrow  task  into  a 
man  and  a  citizen.  True  culture  comes  from  the  daily  and 
hourly  sense  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  one's  own  labors 
performed  in  a  spirit  of  conscientious,  because  intelligent,  will- 
ing, even  if  discontented  and  ambitious  service.  This  kind  of 
service  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  special  training  for  efficiency 
in  work,  when  accompanied  by  study  and  instruction  planned 
to  give  that  work  its  proper  setting  among  the  activities  of  men 
and  the  progress  of  civilization. 


E^xamiiMtion  Questions  for  the  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal 

MAUD  K.  KINOSLKT 

1.  To  what  class  of  poetical  composition  does  Tub  Vision  op  Sir 
Launpal  belong?  Point  out  those  literary  excellences  which  make 
the  poem  a  model  of  its  class, 

2.  What  position  does  Thk  Vision  op  Sir  Launpal  occupy 
among  Lowell's  poems?  Is  it  a  ^'typical"  poem  of  its  author? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  What  position  does  The  Vision  op 
Sir  Launpax.  occupy  in  American  Literature? 

3.  Give  at  some  length  the  reason  why  The  Vision  op  Sir 
Launpal  is  so  widely  used  as  a  school  text  for  English  work. 

4.  Explain  the  title  and  describe  in  detail  the  arrangement  of  the 
poem. 

5.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  preludes.  Show  the  extent  to  which 
the  first  eight  lines  of  Prelude  I  describe  the  author's  treatment  of  his 
poem.     Express  in  your  own  words  the  elusive  thought  of  these  lines. 

6.  What  mediaeval  legend  was  the  inspiration  of  this  poem? 
Relate  the  legend  briefly,  and  describe  in  full  the  manner  in  which 
Lowell  has  adapted  it  to  modem  ideals  and  principles  of  conduct. 

7.  Have  you  read  any  other  poems  which  have  been  inspired  by 
this  legend  ?  If  you  have  read  any  such  poems,  show  how  they  have 
differed  in  treatment  from  the  one  under  consideration. 

8.  Write  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  subject,  ''  The  Influ- 
ence of  Nature  in  Her  Different  Aspects  Upon  the  Human  Mind," 
paraphrasing  lines  9-20,  57-68  and  80-93.  Write  another  on  the 
subject,  "Earth  Gets  Its  Price  for  What  Earth  Gives  Us,"  para- 
phrasing lines  21-32. 

9.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  poet  leads  up  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  June  day.  Enumerate  all  the  details  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  this  marvelous  word  picture.  Are  these  details  all 
true  to  your  experience  of  the  manifestations  of  nature  in  June? 

10.  On  what  is  the  figure  in  lines  33-36  founded?  in  lines  57-60? 
in  lines  91-93? 

1 1 .  Express  in  plain  language  each  of  the  following  lines : — 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year. 


Editorial 

WE  have  cut  down  our  Editorials,  our  Foreign  Notes,  and  our 
Book  Reviews  in  this  number  of  Education  to  the  lowest 
terms  because  of  the  amount  of  material  in  the  valuable  papers  from 
the  Brown  University  Teachers'  Association,  which  chiefly  make  up 
oiir  table  of  contents  this  month.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  omitted 
the  second  article  in  our  ^^  How-to-Teach  "  series.  A  full  list  of  the 
splendid  articles  of  this  series  with  the  names  of  the  authors  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  pages.  During  the  past  month  we  have  had 
many  kind  commendations  of  Education,  and  of  the  important  work 
it  is  accomplishing  in  the  educational  field.  We  welcome  personal 
communications  from  our  readers,  and  would  rejoice  in  the  establish- 
ment of  sympathetic  relations  between  the  teaching  force  of  the 
country  and  the  editorial  office.  It  would  help  us  greatly  to  make 
this  long-established  educational  magazine  increasingly  valuable  and 
helpful. 

aAHE  ideal  teacher*  will  live  in  the  community  in  which  she  teaches. 
.  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  board  out  of  town,  and  come  in  merely  to 
teach  from  day  to  day.  There  cannot  be  the  close  touch  with  the  life 
of  the  community  under  such  circumstances.  There  will  be  fewer 
opportunities  of  contact  between  the  teacher  and  her  constituents. 
The  people  will  not  know  her  and,  therefore,  will  not  come  under  her 
influence  as  they  should  and  will,  if  she  enters  into  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  she  teaches.  As  a  rule 
a  teacher  will  exert  a  far  wider  and  stronger  influence  if  she  seeks  her 
work  in  a  town  other  than  that  in  which  she  has  been  bom  and  brought 
up.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  more  or  less  narrowing  to  live  always 
in  one  environment.  A  teacher  from  another  community  brings  in 
^new  thoughts  and  new  methods.  They  may  be  no  better  intrinsically 
than  those  of  the  home-bred  teacher,  but  they  are  fresh  and  therefore 
more  effective  ;  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  petty  personal  jealousies 
and  other  human  weaknesses.  To  go  out  into  another  community 
from  that  in  which  one  has  been  bom  and  trained  is  far  better  for  the 
teacher,  the  school  and  all  others  concerned. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about  the  relations  of  the 
college  graduate  to  his  community.     It  is  a  well  recognized  truth  that 

*  This  editorial  continues  a  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher, 
which  was  begun  in  the  September  issue  and  carried  through  intervening 
numbers. 
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the  possession  of  a  superior  education  creates  an  obligation  to  exert  a 
vsrider  influence  upon  one's  fellow-citizens  than  would  be  possible 
otherwise.  The  teacher  should  be  an  intellectual  and  social  leader, 
not  necessarily  in  a  conspicuous  nor  in  an  ambitious  way.  But  the 
teacher's  presence  should  be  felt  in  a  quietly  helpful  way  in  all  impor- 
tant issues.  The  teacher's  example  should  be  commendable;  her 
spirit  should  be  sweet  and  winning ;  her  counsel  should  be  wise  and 
thoughtful.  The  ideal  teacher  will  count  for  much  in  the  community 
life,  and  this  will  dignify  the  teaching  profession  and  help  attract  the 
best  and  brightest  minds  into  this  grand  work  of  molding  public  senti- 
ment and  training  for  highest  citizenship.  Let  no  one  enter  lightly 
upon  so  great  a  calling.  The  ideal  teacher  is  an  artist,  practicing  the 
high,  fine  art  of  living  helpfully  with  others.  She  will  make  her  own 
and  others'  lives  ring  true  and  count  for  highest  values  to  the  utmost 
of  her  ability  in  ^he  community  where  her  lot  is  cast. 

THE  educational  value  of  music  of  the  first  order  for  students  in 
high  schools  and  academies  is  everywhere  acknowledged,  but 
the  theory  is  too  rarely  put  in  practice.  In  the  Sturm  und  Drang  of 
preparing  the  pupils  for  college  entrance  examinations,  it  is  urged  that 
the  curriculum  is  -too  crowded  to  admit  of  much  cultural  work  in 
music.     But  what  more  uplifts  and  ennobles  than  grand  oratorio? 

At  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  High  School  recently  some  three  hundred 
of  the  students,  boys  and  girls,  gave  a  public  rehearsal  of  choruses 
selected  from  Handel's  Messiah,  which  evinced  care  in  training,  pre- 
cision in  attack,  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
composer's  work  that  fully  justified  such  an  undertaking. 

If  one  feels  an  uplift  in  hearing  such  music,  we  believe  students  of 
the  high  school  age — sufficiently  mature,  yet  plastic  and  impression- 
able— by  singing  such  compositions  as  the  choruses  in  the  Messiah, 
are  doubly  benefited.  The  temporary  impression  is  profound,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  vasfly  more  important  is  the  lasting  influence  on  ideals 
and  character. 


ifin  Notes 


INTBRNATIONAL  APPRECIATIONS 

One  sign  of  the  increasing  community  of  thought  and  feeling  among 

the  chief  nations  of  the  world  is  the  desire  shown  by  each  to  profit 

>  from  the  experience  of  the  others  in  respect  to  educational  matters. 

Hence  a  body  of  observations  and  criticisms  which  form  the  most 

interesting  part  of  the  current  literature  of  education. 

Recently  when  the  French  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  radical  change 
in  their  collegiate  or  lyc^e  system,  it  was  to  England  they  turned  for 
stimulating  models.  Like  the  lyc^e  of  France  the  great  endowed 
schools  of  England,  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  etc.,  illustrate  the  con- 
ception of  education  as  9,  process  aflfecting  the  whole  being,  body 
mind  and  soul ;  but  the  virile  life  and  free  atmosphere  of  the  English 
school  was  wanting  to  the  formal  lyc^e.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  is  brought  out  by  Max  Leclerc  in  his  discriminating  work*  on  the 
education  of  the  middle  and  governing  classes  in  England,  in  which  ' 
he  sums  up  all  the  defects  of  the  lyc^e  system  as  ^^  the  atrophy  of  the 
will." 

In  this  respect  it  offers  the  exact  opposite  of  the  English  endowed 
school  in  which  the  discipline  of  sports  combines  with  the  honor  system 
to  produce  *'  a  character,  strong,  free,  loyal  and  independent." 

The  character-building  power  of  the  English  endowed  schools  is 
generally  recognized,  but  much  less  credit  has  been  given  to  their 
intellectual  output.  Their  reputation  in  this  respect  is  however  rapidly 
increasing.  Proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in  a  recent  work  entitled 
I?er  naturwissenschaftliche  Unterricht  auf  praktisch-heurisHscher  Grund- 
lage  by  Dr.  Frederich  Dannemann,  director  of  the  realschule  at  Barmen, 
Prussia,  and  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  science  in  his  own  country. 
In  the  work  named.  Dr.  Dannemann  sets  forth  the  whole  plan  of 
instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  based  upon  the  practical  heuristic 
method.  The  word  *' heuristic"  calls  to  mind  Prof.  Henry  E. 
Armstrong  pf  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Central  Institute,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  exponent  of  the  method.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  Dr.  Dannemann  refers  only  incidentally  to  Professor  Armstrong, 
he  takes  as  his  model  for  the  teaching  he  advocates,  the  work  done  at 
Harrow  and  other  English   schools  which  he   has  inspected.      He 

*LecIerc,  Max,  V Education  des  classes  moyennes  ei  dirigeantes  en  Angleierre. 
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advises  his  countrymen  to  abandon  ''  their  reliance  on  the  parrot-like 
learning  of  scientific  text-books  "  with  occasional  black-board  demon- 
strations by  the  teacher,  and  to  follow  the  practical  method  of  which 
the  English  schools  furnish  the  finest  examples. 

In  respect  to  the  scope  and  method  the  work  referred  to  is  com- 
parable to  that  on  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the 
Secondary  Sclpols,  by  two  American  teachers,  Professor  Alexander 
Smith  of  Chicago  University,  and  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall  of  Harvard, 
to  \yhich  reference  is  made  by  Dr.  Dannemann  in  his  preface. 

In  the  Annuaire  de  V enseignement  primaire  for  1906,  published  at 
Paris  by  M.  Martel,< appeared  a  report  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  schools  of  London,  Berlin  and  Paris  by  an  English  teacher,  Mr. 
Lauth,  who  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  schools  in  the  three 
cities  named.  On  the  whole  fhe  comparison  was  less  favorable  to  the 
schools  of  Berlin  than  to  those  of  the  other  two  cities. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  study  and  a  correction  of  the  judgments  expressed, 
there  appeared  two  articles  in  the  Padagogische  Zeitung  of  October  31st, 
and  November  7th  last,  by  Mr.  Werbke,  Director,  Charlottenburg,  con- 
trasting the  schools  of  Paris  with  those  of  Berlin  and  other  German 
cities.  The  author  does  not  indulge  in  invidious  comparisons,  but 
points  out  in  a  very  clear  and  dispassionate  manner  the  special  excel- 
lencies of  the  different  systems.  He  praises  the  method  of  teaching 
the  native  tongue  followed  in  the  Paris  schools^  the  well-balanced  pro-> 
grams,  and  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  schools.  As  regards  methods 
of  instruction  in  general,  the  palm  is  given  to  the  Germans. 

In  a  charming  work  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  division  inspector,  London,  and 
a  recognized  authority  in  modern  languages  and  literature,  German 
and  French  methods  of  instruction  are  constantly  cited  as  models  of 
system,  definite  aims  and  practical  results. 

Intimate  studies  such  as  are  illustrated  by  the  works  named  above, 
indicate  the  educational  lessons  of  chief  value  that  nations  may  impart 
to  each  other.  •  A.  t.  s. 


Book  Notices 

Elementary  Algebra*  By  Frederick  H.  Somerville.  Mr.  Somervllle,  who 
is  connected  with  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  has  planned  hie  book  to 
meet  every  real  need  In  teaching  elementary  algebra  in  secondary  schools, 
including  the  present  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
So  many  are  the  elementary  algebras  now  offered  the  teacher  and  so  varied  are 
their  features,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  small  room  left  in  which  to  prepare 
a  book  that  would  embody  new  and  inviting  characteristics  in  this  extremely 
important  subject.  Yet  in  Professor  Somerville's  book  we  have  striking 
features  which  are  at  once  novel  and  valuable,  some  of  which  are :  the  statement 
•of  problems  by  a  consistent  use  of  the  idea  of  '*  translation";  the  natural  order 
and  the  grouping  of  the  type-forms  in  factoring ;  the  logical  plan  of  the  intro- 
duction to  fractions ;  the  economic  arrangement  of  simultaneous  equations ;  the 
introduction  and  the  classification  of  the  new  forms  in  the  theory  of  exponents ; 
the  consistent  and  teachable  presentation  of  quadratics;  the  clear  introduction 
to  and  the  practical  treatment  of  logarithms ;  practical  exercises  and  problems 
in  physical  formulas.  In  arrangement  of  subjects,  treatment  of  topics,  lucidity 
of  exposition,  clearness  of  definition,  freshness  of  problems,  abtfndance  of 
exercises  the  book  presents  itself  a  model  as  a  text-book  in  elementary  algebra. 
The  tyro  is  inducted  into  the  subject  by  the  most  carefully  arranged  steps,  his 
progress  being  graded  to  a  nicety,  full  appreciation  being  had  of  the  difficulties 
besetting  and  confusing  the  young  student.  We  hazard  no  risk  in  predicting 
a  thorough  appreciation  and  extensive  use  of  Mr.  Somerville's  admirable  text- 
book.   American  Book  Company. 

New  Worlds  for  Old.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  The  author  is  an  enthusiastic 
socialist,  and  in  this  clear,  logical  and  readable  book  he  sums  up  the  modern 
doctrine  of  socialism,  showing  its  attractive  and  helpful  side.  He  brings  out 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  every  community  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  community.  He  believes  that  the  community  as  a 
whole  should  be  the  owner  and  administrator  of  the  land,  all  raw  materials,  all 
values  and  resources  accumulated  from  the  past ;  and  that  all  profit  and  property 
should  revert  to  the  community  on  the  death  of  the  individual.  In  one  chapter 
the  author  attempts  to  set  forth  the  actual  conditions  of  life  when  the  social 
doctrines  spoken  of  in  the  book  shall  have  been  fully  carried  out.  He  makes 
this  very  concrete.  For  instance,  he  shows  what  the  public  school-teacher's 
life  would  be  in  relation  to  his  home,  his  work,  his  recreations  and  his  relations 
to  the  community.  He  describes  the  life  of  a  married  couple,  showing  the 
'difference  that  children  will  make  in  the  home,  and  the  financial  and  economic 
position  of  woman  in  the  socialistic  state.  All  this  prophecy  makes  interesting 
reading.  In  fact  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  very  entertaining  one.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

Specimens  of  Modern  English  Criticism.  Chosen  and  edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  T.  Brewster,  Professor  of  English  in 
■Columbia  University.  The  author's  viewpoint  is  that  of  rhetoric  rathei  than 
-of  literature.     He  wishes  to  furnish  an  agent  to  stimulate  rhetorical  study  of 
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intellectual  discipline,  rather  than  a  meant  to  follow  out  the  course  of  Literary 
History.  He  represents  an  analysis  of  a  variety  of  selections  that  may  be  fairly 
classified  as  examples  of  literary  criticism.  The  arrangement  of  the  essays  is 
from  the  simplest  to  the  more  general  and  abstract.  The  book  therefore 
presents  a  progressive  course  of  mental  training  and  is  excellent  as  a  text-book. 
The  old  idea  that  criticism  is  mere  foult*finding  is  disproved.  The  student  is 
taught  to  appreciate  the  good  points  in  the  authors  whose  selections  make  up 
these  chapters.  The  book  produces  a  similar  effi^ct  to  that  gained  by  sitting 
down  with  a  well-prepared  teacher  to  talk  over  the  great  writers  of  modern 
times.  There  are  many  readers  outside  of  the  class  room  who  will  enjoy  and 
profit  by  the  expositions  found  in  these  pages.  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $i.oo. 

Literature  and  the  American  College.  By  Irving  Babbitt.  The  author 
of  this  attractive  essay  gave  it  the  sub-title  of  Essay  in  Defense  of  the  Human- 
ities. Some  of  the  papers  have  appeared  elsewhere ;  as  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
the  Nation,  the  Harvard  Graduate's  Magazine,  fete.  The  following  table  of 
contents  may  indicate  the  trend  of  the  discussion.  1.  What  Is  Humanism? 
II.  T#o  Types  of  Humanitarians :  Bacon  and  Rousseau.  III.  The  College  and 
the  Democratic  Spirit.  IV.  Literature  and  the  College.  V.  Literature  and  the 
Doctor's  Degree.  VI.  The  Rational  Study  of  the  Classics.  VII.  Ancients  and 
Moderns.  VIII.  On  Being  Original.  IX.  Academic  Leisure.  The  author  has 
spoken  frankly  in  reference  to  certain  modern  scholars,  as  for  instance  where 
he  has  somewhat  fully  discussed  the  policy  of  President  Eliot's  administration 
at  Harvard.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  special  value  of  his  essays  is  in  their 
power  to  stimulate  careful  thought  and  impart  the  gld  of  insight  to  other 
minds.  Doubtless  no  reader  will  accept  all  of  the  author*s  conclusions,  but 
he  has  the  merit  of  Incisive  originality  and  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

In  the  MerrilPs  English  texts  we  have  A  Tale  off  Two  Cities  by  Charles 
Dickens,  and  Essays  of  Elia  by  Charles  Lamb.  The  former  is  634  pages, 
and  is  edited  by  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.D.  Price,  50  cents.  The  latter  589 
pages  is  edited  by  J.  H.  Castleman,  A.M.  Price,  50  cents.  Also  Essays  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Edited  by  Edna  H.  L.  Turpin.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pages.    Price,  40  cents. 

Periodical  Notes 

Not  least  among:  the  i^ood  things  ffiven  us  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  is  a  racy  little 
squib  on  the  present  enthusiasm  over  German  Scholarship.  The  article  will  be  found  in  the  Con- 
tributors'  Club  Columns^  under  the  surprising  title  of  '*  No  Time  for  a  Wife."— We  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  the  future  of  the  South  at  heart,  to  an  article  in  the  April  Rtvi*w  of 
J?«;/>w*entitled  ."The  Moral  Dig:nitY  of  Prohibition  in  the  South."— The  April  C«i/itry  gives 
its  readers  an  able  article  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland.  '*The  Age  of  Mental  ViriRty-" 
Workers  and  thinkers  alike  will  find  the  cheerful  optimism  of  this  unusual  article  really  stimn- 
lating.— "The  Time  and  the  Task  "  in  the  April  number  of  LippincotVt  Magaxin*  is  the  second 
of  a  series  of  articles  whose  general  title  is  "  Educating  our  Boys."  Joseph  M.  Rogers,  the 
author  of  this  series  now  appearing  in  Lippincott*s.  is  a  well*known  journalist,  and  these  care. 
fully  prepared  papers  are  the  result  of  many  months  of  labor,  and  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative. 


Outline  Studies  in  English 

By  MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY 

MISS  KINGSLEVS  Outline  Studies  have  been  a  pronounced  success  from 
their  first  publication.  They  are  now  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  through- 
out the  country,  and  have  been  adopted  for  class  use  in  many  influential 
schools,  fl  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  by  a  teacher  with  a  real  talent  for 
literature.  Able,  clear,  scholarly,  comprehensive,  suggestive,  they  enable  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  subject  and  retain  it  in  memory.  They  make  the  English  class  the  most 
interesting  of  any  in  the  school,  and  they  save  the  teacher  much  time  and  labor. 
fl  A  feature  of  these  Outlines  is  folmd  in  the  intensely  interesting  and  helpful "  Notes  ■ 
and  ^  Suggestions "  which  occur  on  every  page.  These  embody  items  of  fresh  in- 
formation about  the  authors,  persons,  places,  events,  and  circumstances  of  the  book 
studied, — a  feature  which  is  unattempted  by  Miss  Kingsley*s  imitators. 
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clubs,  or  private  readers.  15  cents  each  number  ;  discount  of  10  per  cent  in  quantitica  of 
single  titles  for  class  use.     Order  by  numbers.     Send  1.5  cents  for  a  sample  Outline. 
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Forms  of  High  School  Recitation 

WALTBR  LIBBY,  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,   EVANSTON,   ILLINOIS 

HE  following  pages  contain  a  simple  statement  of 
the  writer's  observation  of  classroom  work  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

HISTORY 

(i)  In  the  teaching  of  history  the  high  school 
visitor  welcomes  deviations  from  the  methods  that 
prevail.  One  of  the  variations  observed  might 
be  described  as  a  successful  combination  of  the 
recitation  and  oral  methods.  The  teacher  has  the  floor.  He 
questions  the  class  sharply  on  the  lesson  prepared, — ^the  Roman 
constitution.  He  fills  in  freely  and  without  hesitation  from  his 
own  full  information  gaps  left  unsupplied  in  the;  text.  At  the 
same  time  no  lack  of  continuity  is  observable ;  the  teacher's 
knowledge  does  not  betray  him  into  prolixity  or  digression. 
His  statement  is  a  link  in  the  development  of  the  lesson,  and  is 
followed  by  a  question  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  More* 
over,  a  line  of  cause  and  effect  binds  together  the  parts  of  the 
recitation.  After  a  question  of  information  comes  a  question 
calling  for  historical  discrimination  or  practical  judgment  of 
political  affairs.  *<  What  were  the  duties  of  the  tribunes?'' 
*<  What  was  to  prevent  an  offended  patrician  some  dark  night 
from  stabbing  one  of  these  tribunes  in  the  back  ?  "  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  during  this  clear-cut  recitation  every  pupil  has 
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his  eyes  riveted  on  the  teacher  conducting  it.  This  brief 
account  indicates  some  of  the  salient  features  of  one  of  the 
most  virile,  interesting  and  effective  lessons  the  writer  has 
seen  in  the  Middle  West. 

(2)  Of  course  not  every  person  could  or. should  teach  in 
this  way.  One  must  develop  the  method  that  suits  his  per- 
sonality. Another  happy  combination  of  the  recitation  and 
oral  methods,  more  diffuse  and  easy,  less  brisk  and  succinct 
than  the' preceding,  comes  to  mind.  The  teacher  is  a  mature 
man,  a  magazine  writer  of  scholarly  disposition.  He  treats, 
out  of  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge,  the  crisis  of  1789  in  Ameri- 
can history.  His  desk,  at  which  he  remains  seated,  is  supplied 
with  marked  reference  books  and  copies  of  original  documents, 
which  he  invites  the  pupils  to  consult.  His  questions  on  the 
text-book  are  a  trifle  indifferent,  because  he  knows  its  limita- 
tions. He  talks  freely  in  a  conversational  tone  about  the  lines 
of  connection  between  the  American  crisis  of  1789  and  the 
French  crisis  of  the  same  year.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  discur- 
sive in  speaking  of  Franklin.  The  pupils  are  not  so  keenly 
attentive.  But  this  teacher  has  the  historic  sense  and  the  taste 
for  history  that  must  warm  into  enthusiasm  every  kindred 
mind.  His  method  strikes  one  as  suited  to  the  older  and 
cleverer  pupils. 

(3)  A  third  type  of  history  lesson  omits  completely  recitation 
from  a  text-book,  and  proceeds  by  a  series  of  special  reports 
and  short  talks.  The  students  have  been  assigned  side  reading 
— some  topic  to  look  up  or  some  article  or  book  to  consult. 
Each  speaker  is  listened  to  with  more  or  less  interest,  according 
to  the  style  and  contents  of  his  report.  One  girl's  report,  given 
in  an  animated  and  somewhat  polemical  way,  evidently  on  a 
point  that  had  previously  been  up  for  discussion,  excites  and 
amuses  the  class.  After  the  reports  have  all  been  given  and 
commented  on,  the  teacher  announces,  '<  Well,  I  promised  to 
tell  you  to-day  about  the  Scotch-Irish,"  and  the  class  settle 
themselves  to  listen  with  close  attention  to  something  good 
coming. 

(4)  In  a  fourth  school  the  visitor  was  taken  by  the  principal, 
some  time  after  the  bell  had  rung,  into  his  American  history 
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class.  The  pupils  were  all  busy  with  their  notebooks,  work- 
ing in  different  ways  on  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  forces 
that  tended  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to  weld  the  states 
into  a  federal  union,  and  the  opposing  forces  that  tended  towards 
a  looser  form  of  confederacy.  The  written  statements  were 
accompanied  by  illustrative  drawings.  One  girl  had  a  wheel 
with  lines  running  from  it  to  represent  as  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  the  tendencies  making  for  union  and  for  state 
supremacy.  She  considered  her  work  a  failure.  Another  had 
represented  merely  the  unifying  factors,  and  these  as  branches 
of  a  federal  tree.  When  it  was  suggested  that  these  factors 
were  rather  roots  than  branches,  she  very  smartly  turned  the 
notebook  upside  down.  A  boy,  regarded  as  the  humorist  of  the 
class,  had  left  his  cartoon,  so  he  said,  at  home.  He  described 
it  as  a  double  picture,  in  which  a  brood  of  chickens  were  being 
in  the  one  case  called  together  by  the  hen  offering  certain 
inducements ;  and  in  the  other  case  dispersed  by  a  hawk  utter- 
ing certain  warnings.  The  order  of  the  chickens  representing 
the  states  showed  the  comparative  readiness  or  reluctance  to 
enter  the  Union.  In  their  notebooks  the  pupils  had  also  drawn 
maps,  colored  or  shaded,  to  represent  the  British,  American, 
French  and  Spanish  territories  at  different  epochs  of  American 
history.  Before  the  close  of  the  period  the  teacher  left  the 
room,  and  the  class  quietly  resumed  their  individual  occupations. 
(5)  In  a  fifth  form  of  history  recitation,  for  the  success  of 
which  the  writer  can  vouch,  an  outline,  say  a  series  of  six  or 
seven  headings  of  the  subject  to  be  covered,  is  written. on  the 
board  by  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  takes 
a  place  at  the  back  of  the  room  and,  frankly  recognizing  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  in  memory  a  piece  of  complicated  narra* 
tive,  says  in  effect,  **  Come,  let  us  work  it  out  together." 
The  dull  pupils  are  asked  first  to  make  some  contribution — 
any  contribution.  Materials  are  brought  forward,  arranged, 
supplemented ;  logical  relationships  are  established ;  historical 
recollection  dependent  upon  association  is  exercised,  and  the 
retention  of  the  brilliant  pupils  is  able  to  furnish  the  details. 
It  would  be  better  to  end  with  an  outline  than  to  begin  with 
one,  but  the  actual,  not  the  ideal,  is  described  here. 
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(6)  There  are  two  well-marked  forms  of  the  pure  recitation 
method.  The  description  of  each  will  be  a  composite  picture 
made  up  of  fifteen  or  twenty  observations.  In  the  one  case 
the  teacher  is  master  of  the  subject,  in  the  sense  of  know- 
ing the  lesson  for  the  day.  Detailed  questions  are  asked, 
which  the  pupils  answer  according  to  their  memory  of  the  page 
of  the  text.  Sometimes  the  questions  are  unrelated.  Those 
who  cannot  answer  sit  in  a  state  of  helpless  stupefaction.  The 
information  is  recovered  piecemeal ;  at  the  worst  the  teacher 
has  to  answer  her  own  questions  and  obtain  the  pupils'  rather 
dubious  assent.  There  is  absolutely  no  responsiveness.  Most 
of  the  questions  are  intended  merely  to  test  the  preparation  of  the 
class,  and  not  to  call  the  judgment  into  play,  and  the  juvenile 
mind  seems  to  shrink  from  the  inquisition.  At  its  best  this  form 
of  recitation  reconstructs  bit  by  bit  the  text-book  story,  as  in  a 
sort  of  mosaic* 

(7)  Again,  there  is  the  style  of  recitation  method  used  by 
the  teacher  unprepared  in  the  day's  lesson.  The  book  lies 
open  before  her  on  the  desk.  If  she  is  fair,  and  does  not  expect 
the  pupils  to  be  better  prepared  than  herself,  they  are  allowed 
to  keep  their  books  open  also.  The  recitation  is  lacking  in 
freedom,  the  text  acting  as  a  barrier  between  instructor  and 
instructed.  The  teacher's  questions  show  no  plan,  and  there 
is  little  sign  of  animation  or  of  expectancy  in  the  class.  The 
attention  and  order  become  poor.  Everybody  looks  forward  to 
the  ringing  of  the  bell.  At  times  the  teacher  has  difficulty  in 
filling  out  the  hour  even  in  this  feeble  way.  Sometimes  the 
class  is  asked  to  draw  a  map  from  memory,  or  to  copy  one  out 
of  the  history.  Perhaps  an  impromptu  lest  is  given,  but  the 
papers  are  not  subsequently  returned  to  the  pupils,  nor  even 
read  by  the  teacher. 

GERMAN 

(8)  The  best  work  in  German  is  done  with  pieces  of  litera- 
ture well  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  Faust  is  too 
difficult  for  high  school  work.  Probably  nothing  more  difficult 
than  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Maria  Stuart  should  be  attempted. 
Excellent  results  are  obtained  with  recent  plays  and  short 
stories,  a  list  of  which  the  young  teacher  should  be  prepared 
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to  recommend.  The  best  German  recitations  the  writer  has 
seen  were  conducted  by  teachers  born  in  Germany,  but  long 
enough  resident  in  this  country  to  understand  the  nature  of 
American  pupils  and  to  command  the  English  language.  In 
one  of  these  recitations  the  class  was  very  playful.  The  pupils 
addressed  the  teacher  and  visitor  freely  in  German.  They 
begged  the  teacher  to  accompany  them  on  the  violin  while  they 
sang  German  songs.  This  he  did  with  some  show  of  reluct- 
ance. A  transition  to  more  serious  work  was  made  by  singing 
a  song  that  occurred. in  the  reading  lesson.  Translation  was 
almost  wholly  omitted,  but  the  pupils'  comprehension  of  the 
passages  read  was  tested  by  questions  in  German,  to  which 
they  answered  readily.  There  was  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
tense  forn^s,  use  of  prepositions,  case  forms,  order  and  other 
points  of  grammar.  This  teacher  is  said  to  have  achieved  good 
results  in  written  composition  as  well  as  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing, and  to  have  succeeded  with  the  dull  pupils  as  well  as  the 
bright. 

(9)  A  second  teacher  of  this  stamp  was  found  taking  up 
Der  Schwiegersohn  in  one  of  the  junior  forms  of  a  high  school. 
The  pupils  had  studied  German  in  the  grades.  The  work  was 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  German.  The  teacher  treated 
the  pupils  in  a  playful,  kindly  way,  addressing  each  as  du. 
Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  careful  drill.  This  consisted  in  chang- 
ing the  tense,  turning  from  the  third  person  to  the  first,  or  from 
the  plural  number  to  the  singular,  also  in  distinguishing  the 
different  equivalents  of  the  verb  meet^  and  other  synonyms. 

(10)  In  a  third  German  recitation  Wilhelm  Tell  was  being 
taken  up  with  an  advanced  class.  The  teacher  was  a  scholarly 
man,  who  called  on  each  student  in  turn  and  asked  questions 
— which  were  very  well  answered  in  German — in  order  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  the  plot,  characters,  motives — and,  inciden- 
tally, to  afford  practice.  Mistakes  in  grammar  and  inaccuracies 
of  all  kinds  were  strictly  eliminated  after  the  manner  of  the 
German  gymnasium.  A  little  translation  was  done,  and  that 
exceptionally  well,  the  teacher  refusing  to  accept  the  usual 
word-by-word  reproduction  as  <^  bad  English,''  and  demanding 
something  more  natural  and  lifelike. 
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GRAMMAR 

(ii)  Very  efficient  instruction  in  English  grammar  was 
given  in  one  Illinois  high  school  in  the  following  manner. 
For  each  recitation  the  teacher  prepared  a  series  of  examples 
of  the  constructions,  sentence  forms,  etc.,  to  be  taught.  Each 
pupil  was  furnished  with  a  typewritten  copy  of  these  selected 
examples.  A  review  lesson  was  given  from  time  to  time.  The 
writer  visited  the  class  on  a  Friday,  and  found  the  pupils  with 
four  or  five  typewritten  sheets  in  hand.  In  the  previous  lessons 
the  examples  had  not  been  exhausted,  so  that  on  review,  unless 
special  difficulties  in  the  early  examples  prevented,  the  powers 
of  the  pupils  were  tested  on  the  examples  hitherto  undiscussed. 
The  teacher's  questions  were  precise,  and  the  attention  of  the 
class  was  very  close.  A  degree  of  discrimination  was  devel- 
oped that  would  have  been  creditable  in  students  of  logic. 

(x2)  There  was  observed  in  an  Indiana  high  school  a  reci- 
tation of  a  somewhat  similar  type.  The  exercises  under  dis- 
cussion consisted  of  a  series  of  sentences  to  be  classified.  The 
questioning  was  of  the  exact,  incisive  sort.  The  teacher's  con- 
trol of  the  class  was  almost  mesmeric.  There  was,  of  course, 
somewhat  less  of  the  drill  element  than  in  the  review  lesson 
just  described,  yet  it  was  not  altogether  absent.  One  feature 
seemed  to  me  particularly  good.  When  a  pupil  was  unable  to 
classify  a  sentence,  say  as  compound  or  complex,  she  was  led 
to  ask  the  proper  question  about  it.  As  a  rule  it  was  found 
that  the  correct  formulation  of  the  question  led  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

(13)  In  a  third  grammar  class  the  teacher  had  covered  the 
blackboard  with  sentences  containing  phrases  and  subordinate 
clauses,  as  well  as  words  for  which  phrases  and  clauses  might 
be  substituted.  The  pupils  were  asked  to  suggest  substitutions 
for  the  words,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  phrases  and  clauses. 
When  no  single  word  could  be  used  to  replace  the  phrases  and 
clauses,  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  combinations  performed 
the  functions  of  single  words.  A  distinction  was  made  between 
a  combination  of  words  and  an  arbitrary  group  of  words.  Then, 
by  question  and  answer,  a  difference  between  phrases  and 
clauses  was  established,  and  finally,  with  some  show  of  logic, 
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definitions  were  formulated.    This  lesson  can  be  considered  as 
a  fair  example  of  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  grammar. 

RHETORIC   AND   COMPOSITION 

(14)  The  inductive  method  has  also  been  observed  in  the 
teaching  of  rhetoric.  Copies  of  a  short  paragraph  are  given 
to  the  class )  and  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  questions  are 
asked:  What  is  the  paragraph  about?  Is  there  any  part  of 
the  paragraph  that  does  not  touch  on  this  subject?  Show 
what  each  sentence  contributes  to  the  development  of  the 
topic.  Where  is  the  topic  most  plainly  enunciated?  Account 
for  the  order  in  which  the  events  are  mentioned.  Could  you 
with  good  effect  change  the  position  of  any  of  the  sentences? 
Pick  out  any  expressions  in  each  sentence  that  connect  it  with 
the  preceding  context.  Suggest  a  concluding  sentence  for  a 
paragraph  to  go  before  this  one,  and  an  opening  sentence  for 
a  paragraph  to  come  after.  What  is  the  purpose  of  dividing 
a  composition  into  paragraphs  ?  After  these  and  other  ques- 
tions are  answered,  the  so-called  laws  or  rules  of  the  para- 
graph are  stated.  Finally  it  is  asked :  What  limits  the  number 
of  these  directions,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  binding  on  the 
young  writer? 

(15)  One  of  the  most  damaging  charges  against  the  theme 
writing  in  the  high  schools  is  its  artificiality.  It  is  argued  that 
to  write  for  the  sake  of  writing  is  a  vain  and  unnatural  task. 
To  guard  against  the  artificiality  that  may  creep  into  composi- 
tion work  some  text-books  and  teachers  stimulate  in  the  pupils 
the  desire  to  express  themselves  orally,  and  then  induce  the 
pupils  to  put  in  writing  what  they  have  said  or  wish  to  have 
said.  The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  teacher 
wrote  on  the  board  a  series  of  topics  suited  for  exercise  in 
simple  narrative  of  the  personal  incident  type.  He  said  a  few 
words,  partly  humorous,  in  reference  to  each,  and  added  to  his 
list  any  topics  the  pupils  were  moved  to  suggest.  Then  in  an 
easy  way,  but  using  good  phraseology  he  told  a  simple  story 
of  boyhood  experience.  One  good  story  begot  another,  and 
everyone  was  enlivened,  many  ofifering  to  relate  similar  adven- 
tures.    The  narrative  material  became  more  and  more  abun- 
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dant.  All 9  except  the  most  lethargic,  had  something  to  say. 
Those  who  had  spoken  most  were  least  satisfied  with  the  effects 
they  had  produced.  Others  had  not  been  able  to  get  in  a  word. 
Some  were  too  timid  to  speak  to  advantage.  The  class  wel- 
comed the  opportunity,  now  offered  by  the  teacher,  to  put  their 
thoughts  in  writing. 

(i6)  The  correction  of  themes  in  class  is  a  form  of  recitation 
that  few  teachers  can  use  effectively.  One  teacher  was  found 
who  employed  this  method  successfully  with  an  alert  class. 
His  rather  caustic  wit  had  not  made  him  unpopular.  Undoubt- 
edly he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  treatment  to  each  case.  Some- 
times he  read  the  entire  composition  with  a  series  of  running 
comments.  Again,  there  was  pointed  out  in  a  composition  a 
single  defect.  At  times  the  authors  were  asked  to  see  the 
teacher  for  special  conference,  or  perhaps  a  little  praise  was 
grudgingly  given.  The  names  of  the  pupils  were  always  an- 
nounced in  making  corrections.  The  defects  mentioned  were 
of  all  sorts — ^bad  spelling,  misuse  of  synonyms,  poor  outline, 
inconsiaitencies  of  thought,  lack  of  information.  This  success 
goes  to  show  that  the  value  of  a  method  depends  on  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  employing  it.  Had  the  visitor  known 
the  individual  pupils  in  this  class,  he  would  probably  have 
recognized  more  fully  the  skill  of  their  teacher. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE 

(17)  One  of  the  defects  noticeable  in  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture is  the  asking  of  lifeless,  detailed  and  unconnected  ques- 
tions, the  order  of  which  is  suggested  merely  by  the  accident 
of  the  text.  One  partial  remedy  of  this  dry  method  of  the  study 
of  phraseology  is  exemplified  in  the  following  lesson.  The 
teacher  wrote  on  the  board : — 

*'  Haply  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan 

Maimed,  mangled  hj  unkindly  men ; 
Or  thou  upon  an  island  blown^ 

Inkabitest  the  Hon* 8  den ; 
Or  hast  been  called  unto  the  deep, 

Thou,  thou  and  all  thj  mates ^  to  keep 
A  fast  and  ever-during  sleep." 
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The  class  were  then  asked  the  propriety  of  substituting  for 
the  italicized  expressions,  Haply j  groan ^  etc.,  respectively  the 
following:  Perhaps^  moan^  inhuman^  an  island  thrown ^  In^ 
habitestj  summoned  to  ^friends  znA  An  iiicommunicable.  After 
the  discussion  of  these  points  the  teacher  told  the  pupils  how 
far  their  judgment  had  agreed  with  that  of  Wordsworth.  The 
fact  that  in  the  first  place  the  stanza  was  not  given  as  the  poet 
wrote  it  imparted  to  this  lesson  a  freshness  lacking  in  most 
studies  of  diction,  which  consist  in  tame  and  perhaps  subservient 
justification  of  the  text. 

(i8)  When  the  writer  recalls  all  the  excellent  recitations  he 
has  heard  on  Shakespeare's  plays — Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Macbeth  and  even  Hamlet — he  is  at  a  loss  which  to 
describe.  Dramatic  reading  without  a  touch  of  exaggeration 
or  falsetto,  thorough-going,  all-round  study  of  text  and  char- 
acters, comprehensive  views  of  the  plot,  and  animated  discus- 
sions of  motives  are  some  of  his  reminiscences.  One  recitation 
is  selected  on  account  of  the  happy  method  of  questioning.  The 
characters  of  Hamlet  and  Claudius  were  discussed  by  the  pupils 
with  the  utmost  zest.  Motives  were  considered  as  those  of  real 
persons.  The  teacher  in  charge  had  the  rare  gift  of  asking 
questions  without  impertinence.  She  actually  wished  to  know 
the  answers.  Her  real  interest  in  the  views  of  the  boys  and 
girls  enabled  her  to  conduct  the  discussion  without  domination 
and  without  weakness.  She  not  only  did  not  obtrude,  but  she 
did  not  express  her  opinion,  and  yet  she  had  not  the  air  of 
being  intentionally  non-committal.  If  her  art  was  conscious 
she  had  the  skill  to  conceal  it.  Her  success  is  ascribed  to  a 
good  grasp  of  the  subject  and  still  more  to  a  sympathetic, 
womanly  interest  in  the  psychology,  or  rather,  the  human 
nature,  character,  and  mental  attitude,  of  her  pupils. 

(19)  How  can  teachers  without  being  hazy  or  indefinite  lend 
to  the  treatment  of  epic  poetry  a  certain  desirable  breadth 
and  freedom  ?  After  the  class  has  read  through  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  for  example,  and  has  learned  the  relation  of  this  idyll 
to  the  idylls  that  precede  and  follow,  what  can  be  done  except 
to  explain  and  comment  stanza  by  stanza  and  line  by  line? 
One  teacher  began  the  closer  study  in  the  following  way.    The 
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attention  of  the  class  was  directed  by  q^uestions  to  the  resem- 
blance between  the  epic  and  The  Lady  of  Shalott.  The  name 
Astolat  in  the  first  stanza  suggested  the  comparison.  There 
followed  a  general  dhcussion  of  the  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences of  the  two  works  of  art.  In  which  does  Lancelot  play 
the  more  prominent  part?  Does  Elaine's  character  correspond 
exactly  to  that  of  the  Lady  ?  How  do  the  forms  of  verse  com- 
pare? This  seemed  to  the  writer  a  very  adroit  introduction, 
subordinating,  without  neglecting,  the  details.  It  wasthen  found 
that  the  first  stanza  described  Elaine  as  already  in  possession 
of  the  shield  of  Lancelot.  In  the  second  stanza  the  poet  by 
raising  the  question  how  the  shield  came  into  her  possession 
paves  the  way  skillfully  for  a  long  retrospect.  The  pupils  found 
the  point  at  which  the  retrospect  ends  marked  by.  an  echo, 
and  so  lived  in  phantasy,"  of  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza, 
so  she  lived  in  phantasy."  They  were  naturally  curious  about 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  repeated  expression.  Then  the  gen- 
eral question  arose  why  Tennyson  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
story.  The  pupils  became  conscious  that  through  their  novel 
reading  they  were  already  familiar  with  the  literary  device  of 
retrospect.  One  girl  suggested  that  the  poet  began  in  this 
way  because  Elaine's  fatal  love  for  Lancelot  was  the  central 
theme  of  the  poem.  Less  directly  in  The  Lady  of  Shalott 
Lancelot  had  precipitated  the  tragedy.  Later  in  the  lesson 
another  general  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  poet 
should  anticipate  the  disaster  in  a  tragedy,  as  Tennyson  does 
when  he  speaks  of  Elaine  loving  Lancelot  with  the  *'  love  which 
was  her  doom."  Julius  Caesar  afforded  a  basis  of  comparison  on 
this  point.  This  recitation,  full  of  human  interest  and  artistic 
appreciation,  should  afford  an  example  to  such  inexperienced 
teachers  as  are  tempted  either  to  be  vague  or  to  take  up  time 
with  a  hodge-podge  of  annotations. 


if 


PHYSICS 


(20)  Among  teachers  of  science  some  are  making  an  effort 
to  prelude  the  more  technical  parts  of  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics  by  nature  study  and  other  material  that  appeals  to  the 
common,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  the  utilitarian,  interests. 
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A  simple  illustration  of  this  so-called  common-sense  method 
of  approach  is  afforded  by  a  lesson  on  heat.  The  teacher  began 
by  asking  about  the  different  means  used  to  determine  tem- 
perature»  the  different  kinds  of  thermometers.  Their  usefulness 
depends  on  the  effect  of  heat  in  expanding  the  liquids  used  in 
them.  Why  is  mercury  so  generally  used  as  a  heat  measurer? 
When  is  alcohol  preferable  for  this  purpose?  Do  all  metals 
expand  under  the  influence  of  heat?  Does  type  metal?  What 
fixes  the  zero  point  and  one  hundred  degrees  of  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  ?  Does  water  always  boil  at  the  same  temperature  ? 
How  are  like  temperatures  registered  on  thermometers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds?  At  what  temperature  should  a  schoolroom  be 
kept?  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body? 
Has  the  body  of  a  fowl  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  a  man, 
or  are  birds  always  in  a  state  of  fever?  What  temperature 
should  be  maintained  in  an  incubator  for  hatching  chickens  ? 
Mercury  solidifies  at  forty  degrees  below  zero,  both  Centigrade 
and  Fahrenheit.  Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  liquid  most 
frequendy  used  in  thermometers  solidifies  at  the  same  point  in 
both  kinds  of  instruments  ?  Could  water  be  used  in  thermom- 
eters in  summer?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  lakes  and  rivers 
if  water  contracted  when  it  solidified  ?  What  is  the  effect  of 
mixing  ice  and  salt  in  an  ice-cream  freezer?  Could  intenser 
cold  be  produced  by  mixing  calcium  chloride  and  ice  ?  Place 
a  small  beaker  containing  a  little  ether  in  a  watch  glass  that 
holds  a  little  water.  Blow  through  a  tube  into  the  ether  to 
hasten  its  evaporation.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  temperature  of 
the  water  ?  How  do  you  account  for  this  effect  ?  By  this  easy 
and  informal  method  of  questioning  and  explaining  the  more 
difficult  problems  in  connection  with  heat  were  approached. 

LATIN 

(21)  A  little  classroom  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  Latin 
may  be  worth  putting  on  record.  A  teacher  with  a  very  meager 
equipment  in  ancient  languages  was  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  take  a  class  of  fifteen  backward  pupils  in  Latin  grammar 
and  Caesar's  Bellum  Gallicum.  He  at  once  took  the  class  into 
his  confidence.     He  felt  a  little  weak  in  the  third  declension 
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and  was  not  complete  master  of  any  of  the  conjugations.     It 
was  proposed  to  spend  the  period  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
on  the  grammar  and  on  the  other  three  days  of  the  school  week 
to  work  out  the  Cassar  as  a  puzzle.     An  immediate  start  was 
made^  the  blind  leading   the  blind.     The  words  that  looked 
familiar  in  a  short  chapter  of  Csesar  were  underlined  and  their 
English  derivatives  called  for.     This  clue  led  to  a  plausible 
translation  in  natural  and  idiomatic  English,  which  was  com- 
pleted, and  was  thoroughly  grasped  by  each  pupil,  before  the 
end  of  the  period.    After  this  the  practice  was  to  advance  to  a 
fresh  chapter  just  as  soon  as  all  the  members  of  the  class  could 
adequately  translate  the  passage  assigned.     No  grammar  ques- 
tions were  asked — ^by  reason  of  the  teacher's  ignorance  of  the 
accidence,  and  of  the  fine  points  of  syntax.     One  day,  through 
some  oversight,  the  instructor  was  absolutely  unprepared,  and 
yet  before  the  end  of  the  hour  a  passage  of  some  length  was 
successfully  put  into  English,  except  one  word,  vinea,  which 
failed  to  make  sense  as  vine  and  had  to  be  translated  by  the 
generic  war^engine.    The  explanation,  afterwards  found,^of 
this  term,  remained  indelibly  fixed  in  the  memory  when  all 
the  context  was  forgotten.     Meantime  the  Latin  period  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  writ- 
ing and  correction  of  short  Latin  sentences,  to  which  drudgery 
the  pupils  applied  themselves  with  zeal.     Later,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  principal,  who  was  himself  head  of  the  classical 
department,  and  feared  that  the  work  might  be  superficial,  the 
Caesar  was  studied  only  twice  a  week  and  the  grammar  three 
times.     Even  so,  very  rapid  progress  was  made,  and  when  at 
the  end  of  a  few  weeks  these  backward  pupils  were  reabsorbed 
into  the  class  they  had  fallen  behind,  they  and  their  teacher 
felt  that  they  were  beginning  to  read  Latin.     This  success  is 
attributed  to  the  singleness  of  aim  forced  upon  the  class  by  the 
circumstances.     A  teacher  well  equipped  in  Latin  could  un- 
doubtedly do  much  better  by  the  same  method. 
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II 

How  to  Teach  Language 

ALICE  WOODWORTH  COOLSY,   GRAND  FORKS,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

jANGUAGE  is  communicated  thought.  Clear, 
definite  thought  and  its  clear,  direct  expression 
are  inseparable.  To  know  the  thoughts  of  an* 
other  is  to  know  his  life.  The  teaching  of  no 
other  subject  is  so  closely  related  to  the  gospel  of 
life  as  is  (he  teaching  of  the  so-called  language 
group  of  studies — reading,  language  lessons, 
writing,  spelling,  dictation,  oral  and  written  com- 
position, with  grammar  and  rhetoric  for  study  by  more  mature 
minds.  For  this  reason,  cold,  formal  treatment  of  these  studies 
is  most  deadening  in  its  effect. 

Even  the  necessary  practice  exercises  for  skill  and  mastery 
are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  life,  when  the  pupil  catches  glimpses 
of  the  purpose  and  value  of  such  practice.  The  first  requisite 
is  interest  in  what  one  is  to  say  or  write.  This  generates  the 
second  requisite,  eagerness  to  tell  something  clearly  and  well. 
To  teach  language  is  then:  (i)  to  rouse  and  stimulate 
thought  and  feeling ;  (2)  to  bring  the  learner  into  vital  contact 
with  ideals  of  thinking,  feeling  and  expressing ;  (3)  to  give  the 
practice  in  striving  to  reach  these  ideals  which  results  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  expressing  thought  clearly. 

Ideals,  self-activity,  suggestion,  imitation  (unconscious  and 
conscious),  repetition,  habit — here  is  outlined  the  one  path  to 
the  development  of  language  power.  There  is  no  other.  It  is 
rediscovered  by  each  who  studies  conditions  of  growth  in  him- 
self and  in  those  about  him.  The  first  condition  of  growth  is 
always  interest  in  an  ideal.  An  ideal  has  been  defined  as  an 
idea  plus  desire  to  attain. 

The  child  finds  his  first  language  ideals  in  the  words  he 
hears — at  home,  on  the  street  and  playground,  and,  later,  at 
school.     He  finds  his  highest  language  ideals  in  literature. 
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The  growth  of  his  power  to  understand  and  to  use  language 
measures  his  assimilation  of  the  life  about  him.  In  other 
words  y  his  language  grows  with  himself,  and  he  with  it,  and  its 
quality  and  range  depend  upon  what  he  hears. 

To  teach  language  is  to  teach  an  art.  Whatever  art  is 
studied)  the  following  principle  is  recognized  as  fundamental. 
By  the  subtle  influence  of  vital  contact  with  the  best  expressions 
of  that  art  the  learner's  efforts  are  molded  into  finer  quality 
and  form. 

Since  the  highest  language  ideals  are  found  in  literature,  and 
since  there  is  a  wealth  of  literature  that  appeals  to  the  child,  to 
fail  to  make  this  a  part  of  his  growing  life  is  to  miss  the 
greatest  factor  in  his  language  development. 

To  serve  its  purpose,  the  literature  must  measure  up  to  a 
twofold  standard :  ( i )  the  thought  and  feeling  embodied  must 
add  beauty  and  meaning,  and  so  bring  joy  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  child  in  his  present  state  of  growth ;  (2)  the  form 
of  the  expression  must  have  some  element  of  beauty  if  only 
that  of  simplicity  and  directness. 

The  value  is  also  twofold:  (i)  its  great  primary  purpose 
is  to  suggest,  recall,  illuminate  and  interpret  personal  observa- 
tions and  experiences,  which  the  child  is  afterwards  to  tell  in 
speech  or  writing ;  (2)  it  is  to  help  him  to  an  enriched  vocab- 
ulary and  to  finer  phraseology. 

How  the  communicative  thought  in  one  mind  kindles  response 
in  another  and  stirs  the  instinctive  desire  to  express  that  re- 
sponse, remains  one  of  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  life.  But 
we  accept  this  marvelous  evidence  of  the  kinship  of  humanity 
as  the  basis  of  all  conversation,  reading,  writing  ahd  all  forms 
of  personal  expression.  The  power  of  suggestion  by  means  of 
language  is  interwoven  with  every  word  and  deed  of  daily  life. 

In  accordance  with  this  great  truth,  the  literature  that  por- 
trays in  the  life  story  of  another  something  the  child  has  himself 
seen,  thought,  felt  or  done,  most  vividly  recalls  and  suggests 
his  own  experiences.  And  the  vivid,  mental  picture  generates 
the  desire  to  share  it  with  others. 

In  the  influence  of  literature  on  vocabulary  and  phraseology 
we  find  the  same  laws  operating,  viz. :  ideals,  suggestion,  un- 
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conscious  and  conscious  imitation.  That  *^  language  is  caught, 
not  taught"  is  the  old  way  of  expressing  this  truth.  The 
choice  word  and  the  happy  phrase  have  a  peculiar  charm  for 
the  young,  exerting  their  strongest  influence  during  the  period 
of  greatest  growth  in  language  power.  In  youth,  more  often 
than  in  adult  life,  the  form  of  expression  heard  or  read  ^*  is 
caught "  in  the  meshes  of  the  brain  and  remains  the  form  in 
which  the  thought  is  recalled.  Many  of  these  expressions  are 
incorporated  in  conversation,  and  in  original  descriptions  and 
stories,  because  of  the  child's  instinctive  response  to  sound  and 
rhythm,  and  also  because  of  his  instinctive  impulse  to  imitate 
and  to  repeat  the  words  that  have  most  impressed  him. 

In  addition  to  this  growth  in  language  power  induced  by 
unconscious  imitation,  the  skillful  teacher  leads  to  conscious 
imitation  of  certain  correct  forms  and  fine  or  strong  expressions ; 
and  through  repetition  of  these  forms  in  self-expression,  leads 
to  their  unconscious  and  habitual  use.  Professor  Palmer  says 
that  a  word  three  times  used  is  thereafter  a  part  of  one's  own 
vocabulary.  In  this  way  and  not  under  the  spell  of  a  rule  of 
grammar,  does  each  individual  learn  to  use  the  English 
language  correctly. 

The  literature  used  must  be  as  varied  as  the  interests  of  the 
child.  It  must  include  a  series  of  stories  and  poems  that  appeal 
to  the  many  sides  of  his  life,  the  full  round  of  his  activities,  his 
plays,  loves,  admirations,  aspirations,  griefs  and  joys.  It  must 
portray  the  two  worlds  he  inhabits,  his  **  make-believe'*  world, 
and  the  world  about  him.  And  interest  is  not  all  that  is 
demanded.  The  teacher  needs  to  keep  in  mind  the  several 
essential  characteristics  of  the  stories  and  poems  that  best  serve 
their  purpose  in  language  teaching. 

Each  poem  shall  suggest  and  illumine  a  personal  experi- 
ence; shall  be  a  short  whole  or  composed  of  short  wholes; 
shall  contain  rich  imagery — a  series  of  word  pictures,  vivid  to 
the  child;  shall  boldly  outline  the  central  interest  with  few 
accessories.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  shall  be  easily  inter- 
preted by  the  experience  of  the  child.  And,  in  a  true  poem, 
there  is  always  the  music  of  sound  and  rhythm,  so  important  a 
factor  in  cultivation  of  language  power. 
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The  story  requisites  are  similar.  Each  shall  be  simple  in 
plot ;  the  events  narrated  shall  find  response  in  the  experience 
of  the  child  or  in  his  '*  high  imaginings";  the  characters,  few 
in  number,  with  one  prominent  figure  about  whom  the  interest 
centers — a  character  worthy  of  idealizing.  The  story  shall  be 
a  short  whole  or  composed  of  short  wholes;  be  worthy  of 
reproduction  or  interpretation  in  some  form.  It  shall  be  told 
with  simplicity,  clearness,  directness,  unity,  coherence  and 
strong  climax  brought  to  a  quick  close.  There  shall  not  be  at 
the  end  a  formal  statement  of  its  meaning. 

The  literature  wisely  selected,  the  teacher's  next  problem  is 
how  to  use  it  with  children,  that  it  may  serve  its  high  ends.  A 
few  practical  suggestions  are  given  here.  They  are  based  on 
experience  as  well  as  principle — the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  who  rejoice  in  getting  the  desired  results. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  is  an  application  of  the  truth 
that  appeal  to  the  ear  is  most  effective  in  stimulating  thought 
and  feeling  and  in  shaping  its  expression.  The  story  told  (or 
read),  and  the  poem  recited  (or  read)  to  the  children  most 
effectively  move  and  mold  their  self-expression.  The  well-told 
story  kindles  Stronger  response  in  the  hearer  than  the  story 
read  to  him,  though  the  latter  has  its  special  value  and  should 
not  be  entirely  neglected  ;  and  the  poem  recited  makes  stronger 
appeal  to  the  listener  than  the  poem  read  to  him.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  also  a  certain  value  in  reproduction  and  self-expres- 
sion from  silent  reading ;  but  the  teacher  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasize  the  truth  as  first  stated  regarding  the  value  of  re- 
sponse to  sound.  To  be  a  good  reader,  and  to  have  the  silent 
reading  affect  his  own  use  of  language,  the  pupil  must  be 
trained  to  hear  the  words  be  sees.  Cultivation  of  this  habit, 
with  the  habit  of  imaging  in  response  to  the  words  heard,  and 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  assimilating  the  language  of  literature 
through  its  '*  ringing  and  singing  in  the  ear" — ^these  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  reading  and  language  lessons. 

If,  in  the  literature  to  be  given,  there  are  comparisons  or 
allusions  unfamiliar  to  the  children  and  vital  to  the  meaning,  the 
wise  teacher  will  prepare  for  them  by  story,  picture  or  objects, 
but  will  not  try  to  turn  on  all  the  side  lights.     For  example : 
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children  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  LfOngfellow's  The  Chil- 
dren's Hour 9  without  familiarity  with  castles — ^their  turrets, 
dungeons  and  round  towers ;  while  understanding  of  the  allu- 
sion to  the  Bishop  of  Bingen  is  not  necessary  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poem.  The  key  to  this  interpretation  is  found  in 
stories  of  life  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  when  a  man's  castle  was 
his  fortress;  and  pictures  help  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  of  a  castle.  But  the  teacher  will  not  point  out  the  relation 
of  these  stories  to  the  literature  they  precede.  To  the  pupils 
belong  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  using  the  key  for 
themselves. 

This  preparation  is  made,  because  the  clearer  and  stronger 
the  first  impression,  the  more  abiding.  Figures  of  speech  are 
used  by  the  author  to  illuminate  and  energize  his  message  by 
referring  to  something  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader ; 
but  the  thought  of  the  hearer  or  reader  is  arrested  and  the  in- 
terest weakened  by  an  allusion  meaningless  to  him,  and  the  mes- 
sage loses  a  corresponding  measure  of  its  power.  And  the  effect 
of  a  running  commentary  is  loss  of  mental  grasp  of  the  whole. 

The  value  of  short  wholes  has  been  noted.  This  whole 
should  be  given  without  interruption  for  comment  or  explana- 
tion ;  as  a  whole,  because  only  in  its  wholeness  does  it  reveal 
its  great  central  meaning  and  its  beauty;  without  comment, 
because  each  listener  is  entitled  to  the  joy  of  discovery  and  of 
his  own  sequence  of  thought.  One  little  fellow  voiced  what 
hundreds  have  felt  when  he  said :  **  Please  don't  stop  to  explain. 
I  see  it  all  so  plain  until  you  stop  to  explain,  and  then  I  get  all 
mixed  up."  The  child  is  entitled  first  to  his  own  personal 
thought  of  the  meaning,  no  matter  how  crude  and  faulty.  It 
is  the  great,  essential  truth  of  the  poem  that  the  teacher  wishes 
to  impress.  The  pupil  need  see  only  the  pictures  vital  to  this 
central  thpught. 

That  the  story  or  poem  may  be  actively  rather  than  passively 
received,  and  followed  by  self-expression,  the  teacher  prefaces 
the  presentation  with  a  very  few  pointed,  significant  questions,  to 
be  answered  at  the  close  of  the  reading.  Each  question  should 
give  an  individual  problem  to  be  solved.  Each  should  demand 
the  pupil's  own  individual  response  to  the  most  significant  word 
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pictures,  and  his  own  individual  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  story  or  poem.  Such  questions 
stimulate  not  only  alert  attention,  keen  interest,  vivid  imagina- 
tion, memory,  interpretive  power,  but  also  desire  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  is  seen,  thought  and  felt.  *^  What  pic- 
tures do  you  see  most  plainly?''  *<  What  words  or  lines  make 
you  see  them?**  "What  parts  do  you  like  best?"  "What 
that  you  have  seen  or  heard  or  done  or  read  does  the  story 
(or  poem)  make  you  think  of?"  The  last  question  points  to 
the  central  meaning,  but  leads  to  individual  revelation  and 
interpretation.  When  a  number  of  fifth-grade  pupils  said  that 
Sidney  Lanier's  The  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee  made  them 
think  of  Longfellow's  Excelsior,  it  was  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence that  they  had  grasped  the  great  meaning  of  both  poems. 

The  so-called  reading  and  language  periods  may  well  be 
considered  as  two  halves  of  one  whole.  The  personal  thought 
and  feeling  stirred  in  the  one  should  find  opportunity  for  further 
expression  in  the  other.  While  there  can  be  no  reading  of  lit- 
erature without  language  training,  there  may  well  be  a  time 
known  as  the  language  period,  so  named  because  its  specific 
purpose  is  effective  use  of  language.  By  means  of  the  reading 
lesson,  completed  by  the  language  lesson,  the  child  should 
grow  not  only  in  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  best 
things  written  in  English,  but  also  in  mastery  of  form  and 
ability  to  speak  and  write  more  effectively. 

Having  (i)  prepared  for  the  literature  if  necessary,  having 
(2)  given  two  or  three  stimulating  questions  to  be  discussed 
after  the  reading,  having  (3)  presented. the  story  or  poem  as  a 
whole  without  interruption,  one  must  provide  abundant  means 
for  the  pupil's  self-expression. 

This  should  take  various  forms,  viz. :  drawing,  painting, 
modeling,  constructive  exercises,  conversation,  oral  and  writ- 
ten reproduction  of  a  story,  dramatizing,  recitation  of  a  poem, 
letters,  and  original  stories  and  descriptions,  oral  and  written. 
All  these  re-enforce  one  another.  Each  avenue  of  expression 
contributes  to  clearer  seeing.  This,  in  turn,  demands  and 
creates  more  adequate  expression.  A  child  can  better  de- 
scribe in  words  that  which  he  has  drawn,  painted  or  made.    He 
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enters  more  fully  into  the  spirit  and  vocabulary  of  what  he  reads 
after  he  has  *^  acted  it  out"  in  dramatization*  The  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  will  best  bring  out  the  meaning  should  be 
chosen  for  each  piece  of  literature. 

The  spelling  lessons  should  include  the  copying  and  writing 
from  dictation  of  selected  sentences,  stanzas  and  paragraphs. 
They  should  be  used  to  teach  capitalization  and  the  character 
and  use  of  punctuation  marks  with  the  spelling ;  in  short,  to 
teach  ''the  mechanics  of  written  language "  with  the  correct 
spelling  of  words.  These  are  never  separated  in  use  outside 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  habit  should  be  formed  of  visualizing 
them  in  one  picture ;  and  while  the  pupil  is  fixing  form,  he  is 
also  fixing  in  memory  something  worth  thinking  about.  The 
list  of  words,  the  sentences  and  the  paragraphs  should  be  so 
selected  as  to  contribute  to  the  better  writing  of  the  next  oral  or 
written  composition. 

Stories  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose  will  be  reproduced 
occasionally,  orally  and  in  writing.  The  special  values  are 
cultivation  of  attention,  memory  and  freedom  in  expression ; 
growth  in  power  to  see  essentials  and  relation,  and  to  tell  con- 
nectedly ;  impression  and  repetition  of  correct  forms,  and  en- 
largement of  vocabulary.  Even  young  children  may  be  led  to 
the  idea  of  continuity.  Constant  emphasis  of  '*  What  comes 
next?"  with  much  retelling  ''to  tell  better"  in  this  respect, 
helps  to  establish  the  ideal.  This  accomplished,  there  is  great 
value  in  class  topic-making ;  in  other  words,  class  discussion 
before  the  reproduction,  resulting  in  the  making,  adoption  and 
recording  of  "  topics  "  to  be  followed  in  the  retelling. 

Constant  work  toward  power  to  think  and  tell  connectedly 
will  bring  forth  fruit.  Reproductions  may,  also,  be  made  a 
conscious  as  well  as  an  unconscious  means  of  enlarging  the 
vocabulary.  Pupils  may  sometimes  be  required  to  use  in  their 
own  story-telling,  certain  specified  words  and  phrases  selected 
from  the  story  told  by  another. 

A  fine  poem  should  never  be  reproduced  or  paraphrased.  It 
should  be  given  only  with  the  music  and  rhythm  that  are  a  part 
of  its  beauty  and  power. 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  one  or  two  poems  should  be 
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completed  each  month  by  learning  them  **  by  heart,**  and  re- 
citing them  to  the  class.  Through  the  hearing,  discussing, 
illustrating,  repetition  of  lines,  copying  and  writing  from  dicta- 
tion, the  poem  is  found  to  be  completely  memorized  by  some 
children  in  the  class,  and  partly  memorized  by  all  of  them. 
With  a  little  more  time  and  directed  effort,  each  will  have  com- 
mitted it  to  his  memory  to  keep.  Learning  and  reciting  a  poem 
by  means  of  this  assimilative  study  is  of  immeasurably  greater 
value  in  every  respect  than  the  mere  learning  of  the  words » 
stanza  by  stanza,  from  book  or  blackboard.  In  the  frequent 
individual  recitations  of  the  poems  thus  learned,  the  pupil  reciting 
should  stand  out  before  his  hearers  and  look  into  their  faces. 
He  should  be  trained  to  stand  with  well-poised  body,  to  pro- 
nounce correctly,  and  to  speak  distinctly  in  well-modulated  tones. 
The  following  sketch  of  one  teacher's  happy  and  profitable 
use  of  Snow-Bound  illustrates  the  points  that  have  been  made. 
It  is  typical  of  a  set  of  more  than  a  hundred  such  reports  sent 
to  the  writer  by  as  many  teachers  in  third  and  fourth  grades. 
This  report  came  from  a  school  where  most  of  the  pupils  are 
the  children  of  laboring  men,  many  of  them  foreigners.  The 
teacher  wrote : — 

I  found  the  following  to  be  the  most  successful  plan  of  studying  "  sntaU 
wholes  "from  Snow-Bound:  a  short  preparatory  talk;  then  my  reining  the 
selection  without  comment,  followed  by  general  discussion  with  free  ques* 
tions ;  then  re-reading,  the  oftener  the  better.  Sometimes  the  children  listened 
silently  and  drew  the  pictures.  Lastly,  they  chose  the  lines  they  liked  best  and 
wanted  to  learn,  and  in  that  way  we  **  committed  '*  sixty  lines.  Here  are  a  few 
of  their  comments :  '*  I  like  it  because  we  lived  on  a  farm."  **  I  like  it  because 
I  haven't  lived  on  a  farmland  I'd  like  to."  "I  like  Snow-Bound  because  it 
seems  so  much  like  home  and  when  we  have  storms."  **I  like  where  the  old 
folks  told  them  stories  about  when  they  were  children."  **  Where  the  mother 
¥ras  praying  that  no  one  should  want  for  warmth  and  food."  '*The  part  where 
they  were  doing  things  and  the  mother  was  knitting  and  they  were  telling 
stories."  ''  After  the  storm  was  over,  where  the  boys  went  out  and  cut  through 
the  drifts  to  get  to  the  barn."  '*  Where  the  animals  were  mad  because  their 
breakfast  was  so  long  in  coming  to  them."  One  boy  said,  **  Seems  as  if  I  can't 
keep  from  saying  Snow-Bound  all  the  time.^' 


» 


These  children  used  the  writer*s  pictures  to  bring  their  own 
to  light ;  and  then  it  became  a  pleasure  to  tell  of  their  own  home 
circle,  their  own  home  experiences,  and  of  experiences  they 
would  like  to  have,  and  to  memorize  the  beautiful,  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  poet.  They  had  something  to  say  and  were  eager 
to  say  it — the  first  two  requisites  of  effective  oral  and  written 
composition. 
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•  We  have  referred  to  the  value  of  conscious  imitation  and 
repetition.  Exercises  for  gaining  skill  by  repeated  correct 
doing  remain  as  permanent  factors  in  language  teaching. 
Nothing  but  persistent  oral  repetition  of  the  correct  form  will 
overcome  the  habit  of  using  incorrect,  ungrammatical  and  inele- 
gant expressions  in  daily  speech.  These  are  matters  of  ear 
training  and  of  motor  habits  as  well  as  of  knowledge.  As  long 
as  errors  persist  in  a  person's  speech  they  will  persist  in  what 
he  writes  when  full  of  his  subject.  The  cure  for  such  faults, 
then,  whether  of  speech  or  writing,  is  in  oral  repetition.  Exer- 
cises for  this  purpose  should  be  conversational ;  the  more  of  a 
game  element  in  them  the  better ;  they  may,  at  times,  be  some- 
what gymnastic  in  their  nature.  They  should  be  short,  lively, 
and  practiced  daily.  And  the  strong  teacher  will  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  desire  to  use  the  right  forms  in  every  recitation  and  in 
all  conversation.  As  far  as  possible  this  should  be  required 
in  the  schoolroom. 

Moreover,  this  habit  of  correct  usage  should  be  an  increas- 
ingly intelligent  usage.  The  general  outline  for  daily  oral 
exercises  as  given  below  is  recommended  as  sound  in  principle 
and  serviceable  in  practice,  (i)  Provide  for  oral  exercises  that 
require  correct  use  of  a  form  commonly  misused.  (2)  Call 
attention  to  the  form  used  and  the  manner  of  using  it.  (3)  Se- 
cure repetition  of  the  correct  form.  (4)  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what 
form  has  been  used  and  how  it  was  used.  (5)  Lead  to  a  simple 
statement  of  a  direction  for  its  use.  (6)  Require  further  repe- 
tition to  fix  habit.  This  plan  may  also  be  followed  in  the  study 
of  written  forms  in  the  dictation  exercises. 

The  series  of  readings,  lessons  and  exercises  suggested  will 
culminate  in  the  children's  original  letters,  stories  and  simple 
descriptions.  The  subject-matter  of  these  oral  and  written 
compositions  will  be  drawn  from  their  lessons  in  nature  study, 
geography  and  history,  from  their  personal  observations,  from 
their  life  experiences  at  home  and  at  school,  at  work  and  at 
play. 

The  value  of  class  criticisms  and  class  corrections  of  these 
oral  and  written  compositions  and  of  the  selections  written  from 
dictation  cannot  be  over-estimated.      The  time  and  nervous 
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energy  spent  by  many  teachers  in  correcting  papers  are  deplor- 
ably misspent.  Every  person ,  child  or  adult,  overcomes  bad 
habits  by  his  own  efforts.  The  work  cannot  be  done  for  him. 
Each  must  himself  see  and  feel  his  own  faults  before  he  will  put 
forth  this  corrective  effort.  The  wrong  is  seen  to  be  wrong  by 
its  comparison  with  the  right ;  the  false  by  its  divergence  from 
the  true.  The  habit  of  comparing  his  own  work  in  specific 
points  with  the  work  of  an  artist  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  increases  the  impression  on  eye  and  ear  of  the  right 
and  the  true  forms.     Correcting  one's  own  mistakes  to  bring 

his  own  work  into  line  with  the  right  that  he  has  himself  seen 
fixes  the  impression  by  voice  or  hand  expression.  By  this  com- 
parison the  child  also  learns  to  feel  and  unconsciously  imitate 
the  clearness,  beauty  and  strength  of  the  good  sentence,  of 
unity,  coherence,  climax  and  all  other  elements  of  good  story- 
telling long  before  he  knows  them  by  name.  As  his  powers 
mature  he  may  be  led  to  criticise  his  own  compositions  in 
each  of  these  respects  by  comparison  with  a  piece  of  good 
literature. 

This  kind  of  language  work  keeps  pupils  growing  in  appre- 
ciation of  ideals  while  it  requires  of  them  daily  exercises  in  self- 
expression.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  grow  in  realization  of  the 
truth  that  *<  to  see  something  clearly  and  to  tell  it  in  a  plain  way  " 
is  not  merely  the  gift  of  a  genius,  but  an  art  to  be  mastered. 

In  closing,  the  principles  and  applications  presented  in  this 
paper  are  briefly  summarized  : — 

A  group  of  language  lessons  related  in  thought : 

(i)  Pupils'  reading,  and  listening  to  the  teacher's  reading,  of 
something  that  has  both  interest  and  literary  value. 

(2)  Thoughts  and  conversations  about  the  personal  obser- 
vations and  experiences  suggested  by  the  poem  or  story  read. 

(3)  Short  daily  conversations  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
perfecting  accuracy  in  the  use  of  grammatical  forms  and  con- 
structions. 

(4)  Dictation  spelling  lessons ;  daily  exercises  in  copying  and 
writing  from  dictation  of  sentences,  stanzas  and  paragraphs,  in 
which  special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  and  use  of  correct 
forms  in  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation  and  arrangement. 

(5)  The  final  outcome, — the  flowering  and  fruitage  of  the 
group  of  lessons, — the  pupil's  telling  or  writing  about  something 
he  himself  has  seen,  done,  heard,  thought,  felt  or  imagined, 
suggested  by  the  poem  or  story. 

(o)  Helpful  class  criticisms  and  corrections. 


Fickleness  of  Physical  Education 

CARL  LUDWIG    8CBKAOBR,  HARVARD  UMIVXRSrrY,  CAMBRIDOR,  MASS. 

« 

|HE  term  physical  education  is  to-day  a  household 
term,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applied  to  everything 
which  suggests  exercise.  It  has  become  a 
marketable  article,  and  harvesting  is  in  the 
highest  of  season.  Every  Sunday  paper  has  its 
department  of  physical  education,  either  for  gen- 
eral application  or,  which  is  largely  the  case, 
specially  designed  for  women.  The  country 
abounds  widi  professors  who  tell  the  eager  public  how,  when 
and  why  to  take  certain  exercises.  Advertisements  and 
literature  abound  in  systems  which  promise  to  accomplish 
everjrthing  possible  and  impossible ;  even  the  Scripture  verse, 
<*  Who  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature,''  has 
come  to  naught  by  a  system  of  exercises  which  claims  to  add 
inches  to  man's  height.  But  why  should  physical  education, 
a  field  of  such  broad  possibilities,  have  remained  free  from 
impostors,  when  all  other  fields  have  been  likewise  explored? 
It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  these  impostors  have  rendered 
considerable  service  for  the  general  cause,  inasmuch  as  their 
broad-cast  claims,  which  they  forced  upon  the  public,  have 
been  instrumental  in  causing  thousands  of  men  and  women  to 
think  of  their  bodily  welfare.  Many  people  have  become 
interested  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  healthful  exercise  only 
after  having  first  been  fleeced  by  some  professor,  thus  the  pro- 
fession owes  a  degree  of  gratitude  to  the  correspondence  physi- 
cal director.  Undoubtedly  this  country  has  more  of  this  type 
of  physical  education  to  its  credit  than  other  countries.  In 
Europe,  too,  there  are  several  systems  issued  by  individual 
men,  who,  however,  are  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  our  sys- 
tem representatives.  These  European  men  differ  in  this:  that 
they  issue  their  systems  in  well-edited  book  form,  in  some 
instances  prefaced  by  eminent  men,  and  in  all  cases  inviting 
criticism.     Two  may  be  mentioned  here  to  verify  the  above 
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difference.  One  by  a  Dane  named  MCiIler,  under  the  title  of 
Mein  System,  the  other  by  Proschek,  an  Austrian,  uader  the 
title  System  Proschek. 

It  is  not  in  this  sense  that  the  term  physical  education  is  to 
be  employed  in  this  consideration,  but  rather  in  that  broadest, 
and  in  fact,  only  sense,  namely,  as  part  of  man's  education,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  live  a  life  to  full  bloom.  This  is  not  a  new 
conception  by  any  means;  in  fact  it  is  the  keynote  sounded 
whenever  the  question  for  recognition  arises.  Efforts  for  an 
education  of  the  whole  man  are  in  evidence  the  world  over ; 
and  in  some  countries  the  results  obtained  are  in  harmony  with 
the  arguments  which  led  to  its  recognition.  In  our  country 
progress  toward  such  an  end  is  in  evidence  also,  but  we  are 
much  farther  away  from  maturity  than  perhaps  any  other 
country. 

Why  is  this  possible  in  America  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
land  of  unbounded  possibilities?    There  are  various  reasons 
for  this,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  failure  of  establishing 
physical  education  permanently  in  the  life  of  the  American 
youth.     Let  us  take  up  only  one  of  these  reasons  for  considera- 
tion, the  one  which  must  be  remedied  first,  because  in  the 
remedy  lies  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  and  united  action  of 
the  profession.     This  one  fault  is  lack  of  stability  in  physical 
education.     By  lack  of  stability,  I  mean  that  the  profession, 
even  at  this  day,  is  not  prepared  to  state  in  definite  terms  just 
what  it  desires  to  bring  to  the  school.     We  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  American  educators  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary conception ;  as  a  result  of  which  we  are  merely  tolerated. 
Oar  efforts  have  been  spasmodic,  different  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  many  instances  have  been  along  the  line 
of  fads.     The  clamor  for  recognition  is  general,  but  always  in 
a  way  which  causes  those  in  power  to  doubt  rather  than  trust 
the   profession's  sincerity.     The  recognition  asked  is  usually 
along  the  line  of  demanding  as  many  counts  or  credits  for  physi- 
cal education  as  are  granted  other  subjects,  or  to  have  a  princi- 
pal state,  in  so  many  words,  that  physical  education  is  considered 
by  him  on  par  with  any  other  department.     Physical  educa- 
tion is  not  measurable  by  counts  and  credits,  nor  to  be  put  in  a 
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balance  with  other  branches  of  education.  The  result  of  physi- 
cal education  must  manifest  itself  in  the  individual  in  physical 
fitness,  personal  conduct,  character,  good  habit,  admiration  for 
high  and  lofty  ideals,  and  in  obedience  to  nature's  laws.  With 
such  results  as  a  goal  we  may  say  without  hesitation,  that 
physical  education  is  of  greater  moment  and  consequence  than 
all  other  subjects  combined.  To  bring  about  these  results, 
however,  we  must  have  teachers  in  the  field  whose  aim  it  is  to 
connect  our  profession  knowingly  and  intelligently  with  the 
school  curriculum,  and  not  conduct  it,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
as  an  isolated  department,  seeking  ends  of  its  own  foreign  to 
any  other  department.  The  lack  of  teachers  trained  to  do  this 
work  was  very  forcibly  expressed  recently  by  a  gentleman 
who  quoted  an  eminent  educator,  who,  having  been  approached 
upon  the  subject  of  recognition  said :  '<  We  are  ready  for  you, 
but  are  still  waiting  for*  the  teachers  who  know  how  to  present 
this  work.''  This  is,  indeed,  a  hard  hit,  and  we  can  only  take 
it  gracefully,  at  the  same  time  bending  every  effort  to  meet  this 
growing  demand. 

We  lack  stability  in  our  profession  because  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  swayed  by,  apparently,  new  forms  of  exercises, 
better  called  fads.  It  is  this  swaying  hither  /md  thither  which 
has  shaken  the  faith  of  those  educators  in  us,  whose  voice  we 
need  first  and  last.  Once  it  is  athletics  which  is  the  save-all 
form  of  exercise,  then  it  is  play,  then  aesthetic  dancing,  and  now 
folk  dancing.  Nothing  in  any  of  these  forms  is  new,  the  only 
thing  new  about  them  being  that  we  take  them  as  a  whole, 
whereas  those  people  who  originally  made  use  of  them  only 
considered  these  forms  as  small  parts  of  a  whole.  Why  folk 
dances  should  have  been  heralded  as  an  especially  wholesome 
exercise  is  an  open  question,  for  it  certainly  does  not  lay  in  the 
nature  of  folk  dances  to  merit  this.  The  strongest  and  most 
interesting  feature  of  a  folk  dance  is  its  originality,  and  this 
originality  is  absolutely  lost  when  it  is  transplanted  into  foreign 
soil ;  hence  we  do  not  only  find  difiTerent  folk  dances  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but  in  different  localities  of  the  same  country ; 
yes,  even  iif  neighboring  villages  do  they  differ.  The  folk 
dance  at  home  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  what  we  see  over 
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here.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  natural  production  of  a 
joyful  performance  with  body  and  soul  thrown  into  it,  a  piece  of 
acting  full  of  imagination ;  on  the  other,  we  have  the  forced 
and  artificial  production  without  motive.  Imagine,  if  you 
please,  European  children  taught  to  dance  the  old  negro  plan- 
tation dances  as  a  means  of  physical  education !  Folk  dances, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  awkward  and  clumsy,  that  is,  at  home, 
for  one  must  not  confound  the  folk  dance  we  see  on  the  stage 
or  see  danced  by  the  American  schoolgirls  with  these.  Folk 
dances  are  nine-tenths  peasant  dances,  decorated  with  peasant 
habits  and  peasant  grace,  and  to  undertake  to  teach  our  young 
girls  these  ungainly  movements  is  hardly  consistent,  and  only 
leads  to  extremes. 

Retain  that  which  is  gopd  in  folk  dances  and  utilize  it  in  a 
gymnastic  lesson  as  part  and  not  as  a  separate  whole.  In  our 
endeavor  to  make  ourselves  felt  and  demand  recognition  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  go  astray,  and  sought  to  please  where  we 
should  have  shown  persistency  and  consistency.  We  asked  for 
a  fish  and  received  a  stone.  In  our  eagerness  to  enrich  our 
schools  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  better  generation 
by  means  of  a  branch  of  education  unlimited  in  its  resources 
and  good  results  we  dwelt  so  much  on  the  one  side  of  the  prob- 
lem, namely,  that  of  saving  and  curing  children  from  deformity, 
that  the  main  object  of  our  calling,  physical  activity  as  a  means 
of  education,  was  wholly  forgotten.  The  result  was  that  we 
were  blinded  into  satisfaction  by  a  meager  recognition  by  some 
school  authorities  of  five,  ten  or  fifteen  minute  gymnastic  lessons. 
This  recognition  was  proclaimed  as  a  marvelous  advance, 
and  consequently  other  cities  simply  adopted  a  like  scheme. 
No  one  will  deny  the  good  which  has  been  derived  from  this 
introduction  of  exercises,  but  with  it  all  the  granting  of  that 
little  time  to  be  spent  in  the  class  room  meant  retrogression 
rather  than  progression.  From  our  professional  point  of  view 
weiost  ground  inasmuch  as  our  life's  work  has  simply  been 
reduced  into  an  antidote.  This  may  seem  a  pessimistic  view, 
but  upon  closer  examination  we  must  admit  that  the  present 
status  of  physical  education  in  our  public  schooU  is  nothing 
more  than  a  counter  agent  to  the  sins  the  school  inflicts  upon 
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the  child.  We  have  no  physical  education  in  our  schools,  only 
a  system  of  corrective  exercises  to  answer  for  certain  laws  of 
hygiene  and  to  correct  faulty  habits  incurred  from  the  sitting  in 
unfitted  desks. 

Physical  education  is  only  thinkable  in  a  gymnasium,  either 
in  or  out  of  doors,  equipped  with  all  necessary  apparatus,  and 
conducted  by  a  thoroughly  trained  specialist.  When  we  con- 
sider that  nine  tenths  of  the  public  school  physical  education 
rests  in  the  hands  of  regular  room  teachers,  who,  besides  being 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  carry  on  this  work  reluctantiy ,  we  can 
easily  see  what  a  sham  it  must  be.  The  fact  that  drawing  and 
music  are  taught  thus  does  not  prove  that  physical  education 
can  be  so  conducted.  Why  is  it  that  in  high  schools  special 
teachers  are  engaged  to  give  this  instruction,  and  why  is  a 
gymnasium  furnished  for  this  purpose  instead  of  performing 
between  desks?  Is  it  because  greater  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised now  in  the  instruction  than  was  necessary  during  the 
grammar  school  period,  and  has  the  grammar  school  work  laid 
the  foundation  for  work  now  to  be  continued  in  a  gymnasium  ? 
The  answer  to  both  questions  to  be  sure  is  no  I  If  there  is  an 
education  by  means  of  physical  activity,  if  in  this  education 
ethical  and  moral  problems  are  solved,  and  if  in  such  training 
a  higher  ideal  toward  man  and  womanhood  is  realized,  by  what 
pedagogical  law  or  didactic  reasoning  are  we  prompted  to  begin 
such  an  education  in  earnest  only  in  the  high  school  ?  The  ten 
and  fifteen  minutes  of  make-believe  physical  education  as  is 
now  carried  on  is  utterly  unfitted  to  account  for  the  crying 
demand  of  rational  physical  education.  These  class-room  gym- 
nastics are  a  most  desirable  break  in  the  school  day,  and  as  a 
break  might  be  given  to  better  advantage  and  purpose  twice  a  day 
from  five  to  seven  minutes  each  than  once  for  fifteen  minutes. 

These  exercises  thus  given  are  an  ideal  recreation  but  should 
only  be  considered  as  such.  This  method  of  exercising  is 
distinctly  American,  and  other  cotmtries  were  not  slow  in 
recognizing  in  this  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  already  well- 
established  systems  of  physical  education.  We,  however,  have 
learnt  to  be  satisfied  with  this  meager  allowance  of  time,  and 
lay  claim  to    possessing  a  representative  form   of   physical 
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education.  The  need  for  a  more  extensive  form  has  been 
felt  keenly,  and  the  school  boys'  and  girls'  athletic  leagues  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  are  practically  the  result  of  this 
realization. 

But  why  this  incoherent  procedure  when  the  problem  has  but 
one  ultimate  outcome ;  namely,  that  once  we  consider  physical 
education  a  part  of  man's  education,  it  belongs  in  the  school » 
not  only  a  part  of  it  but  all  of  it,  and  not  only  in  the.  high 
school  but  in  the  grammar  school  as  well.  A  modern  school 
is  simply  not  complete  unless  it  has  its  gymnasium  and  out- 
door grounds.  But  how  shall  this  be  brought  about  in  our 
crowded  cities,  where  the  school  buildings  are  wedged  in?  It 
is  not  as  complicated  a  problem  as  it  may  seem.  To  equip 
every  school,  now  existing,  with  its  own  gymnasium  is  naturally 
out  of  question,  but  to  build  new  ones  without  this  equipment  is 
gross  shortsightedness.  When  we  survey  the  country  and 
count  the  new  school  buildings  without  gymnasiums,  erected 
since  physical  education  found  recognition  in  the  schools,  we 
may  realize  how  extensive  and  genuine  this  recognition  has 
been.  Why  build  gymnasiums  when  class-room  exercises  are 
such  a  pronounced  success  ?  In  this  sense  then  our  cause  was 
retarded  by  the  adoption  of  this  fifteen-minute  process. 

How  remedy  this  in  the  older  districts  of  the  cities?  If  we 
leave  the  roof  gymnasium  out  of  consideration,  because  there 
are  but  few  school  buildings  built  to  permit  of  such  top  addi- 
tion, there  is  still  one  way  open  in  which  the  problem  might  be 
solved.  Municipal  gymnasiums  are  being  erected  in  all  cities. 
These  institutions  should  be  inaugurated  to  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  by  building  them  in  a  locality  where  they 
may  be  reasonably  accessible  to  several  schools,  the  children 
could  be  marched  from  the  school  to  the  gymnasium  for  instruc- 
tion. But  this  means  a  loss  of  time.  True,  but  we  are  forced 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  mistakes  made  in  time  past ;  and  the 
time  thus  lost  may  prove  a  gain,  if  we  are  liberal  enough 
to  value  the  short  walk  in  the  open  during  school  hours  as 
such.  Bad  weather  will  not  prove  as  great  a  hindrance  either 
as  it  may  seem  upon  first  thought,  for  if  we  take  the  week  days 
of  a  school  year  and  count  the  real  bad  days,  we  will  find  them 
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amazingly  few  in  number.  Thus,  a  municipal  gymnasium 
would  be  occupied  throughout  the  school  hours,  leaving  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  other  classes  of  townspeople,  since  the 
children  need  now  no  longer  be  considered  in  the  municipal 
undertaking.  The  school  gymnastics  will  be  quite  sufficient, 
especially  if  supplemented  by  playground  activity.  This  then 
brings  the  children  in  the  environment  of  which  we  promise 
fruitful  results.  Here  they  are  taught  subordination  uncon* 
sciously,  here  the  dull  boy  or  girl  is  aroused,  the  shirk  awakened 
from  his  laziness,  the  stronghead  and  quick  tempered  subdued, 
the  timid  given  self-confidence,  in  brief,  citizenship,  with  all  what 
that  term  implies,  is  given  a  life-lasting  impetus  here  in  this 
laboratory  of  ethics.  Every  form  of  physical  activity  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  gymnastic  lesson,  whether  this  be 
aesthetic  dancing  or  folk  dancing,  cat  and  mouse  or  football, 
tumbling  or  pole  vaulting.  Some  time  during  the  school  life 
some  one  of  these  forms  predominates,  and  the  boy  and  girl 
leaving  high  school  to  enter  college  or  to  enter  a  vocation  will 
then  be  able  to  choose  which  kind  of  exercise  to  pursue,  and 
will  seek  the  gymnasium  and  playground  voluntarily.  There 
will  then  be  no  need  for  compulsory  exercise  in  college.  A 
generation  of  boys  trained  in  this  broad  and  liberal  way,  based 
upon  ethics,  will  not  be  guilty  of  commercialism  and  the  other 
deplorable  ills  of  athletics  of  to-day.  Gymnasium  and  equip- 
ment, however,  are  not  all  that  is  essential  for  these  fruitful 
results.  The  man  or  woman  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  such  a  *  laboratory"  plays  the  most  important  part.  A 
poorly  equipped  gymnasium,  wi^h  a  typical  and  resourceful 
teacher  in  charge,  will  bring  forth  far  better  results  than  a 
magnificently  appointed  gymnasium  with  an  unfitted  teacher 
at  the  head. 

A  gymnasium  instructor  can  become  the  most  important 
factor  in  a  boy  or  girl's  life.  He  stands  closer  to  the  child's 
heart  than  any  other  teacher,  has  many  times  more  of  its  confi- 
dence than  the  parents.  Is  not  this  a  relation  and  influence 
which  should  be  offered  every  child,  and  is  not  such  a  life's 
work  as  profession  a  most  noble  and  desirable  one  ?  The  selec- 
tion of  a  teacher  for  this  work  should  be  made  with  greater  care 
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than  that  of  any  other,  because  of  this  influencing  relationship. 
I  look  back  with  delight  to  my  school  days,  and  the  one  figure 
which  always  looms  up  first  is  that  of  my  gymnasium  instructor 
— a  whole-hearted  man  who  understood  us  boys,  and  who  in 
consequence  had  the  love  and  confidence  of  every  boy  as  re- 
ward.    It  was  not  only  his  teaching  in  the  gymnasium  or  on 
the  playground  which  caused  us  to  admire  him,  but  more  so 
when  he  invited  us  to  outings,  either  in  form  of  tramps  on  foot 
in  the  summer,  or  trips  on  skates  in  the  winter  did  we  feel  nearer 
to  him  than  ever.    Again  I  ask,  how  much  of  all  this  is  possible 
in  fifteen  minutes,  between  desks  and  under  the  leadership  of  a 
cold,  unsympathetic  teacher?    It  is  the  stone,  indeed,  instead 
of  the  fish.    The  one  legitimate  question  which  the  profession 
must  ask  itself,  and  which  the  educational  world  has  the  right 
to  ask  the  profession  is :  How  much  of  our  effort  and  of  what 
we  give  will  be  retained  by  our  present  pupils  in  their  after 
school  life  ?    Is  there  anything  contained  in  what  our  youths 
receive  which  may  induce  them  to  seek  wholesome  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  playground  after  they  enter  into 
life's  work  ?    I  fear  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative  as  far 
as  the  public   schools   are   concerned.     Some  few  do  get  a 
taste  of  the  '*  real  thing"  when  they  go  to  high  school.     But 
the  vast  army  of  boys  and  girls,  whom  either  from  lack  of 
municipal  provision  or  from  the  necessity  of  becoming  bread- 
winners is  denied  this  taste,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what  good 
things  await  them.    They  have  never  been  made  to  experience 
the  buoyancy,  joy  and  fullness  of  life,  which  results  from  a 
typical  hour  of  physical  activity ;  but,  instead,  they  are  ren- 
dered an  easy  prey  to  evil  temptation  because  of  this  depriva- 
tion of  wholesome  pleasure.     A  statement  made  by  a  Belgian 
writer  expresses  this  in  the  following  words,  ^*  If  your  child 
shuns  open  play  it  will  be  haunted  by  secret  vices." 

In  recent  years  a  tendency  has  made  itself  felt  to  consider 
manual  training  a  substitute  for  physical  education.  This  is  a 
most  erroneous  idea,  and  borders  on  a  now  almost  extinct  con- 
ception of  physical  education,  namely,  that  work  or  labor  is 
synonymous  with  physical  education.  It  is  exercise  to  be  sure, 
but  as  remote  from  physical  education  as  the  coUoge  yell  is 
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from  voice  training.  In  manual  training  the  youth  practically 
worka  at  a  trade,  and  in  doing  that  work  develops  just  such 
physical  tendencies  as  are  credited  to  the  various  trades.  Phys- 
ical education  does  not  aim  to  do  a  definite  piece  of  work,  so 
that  the  exercises  are  chosen  for  the  sole  purpose  of  develop- 
ment. A  substitute  is  as  impossible  as  is  the  promotion  of  one 
phase  of  this  great  source  of  education  for  national  happiness. 
Why  still  seek  for  a  short  cut  toward  an  end  which  we  well 
know  necessitates  the  whole  and  not  only  one  infinitesimal  part? 
It  is  utterly  wrong  and  futile  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to 
concentrate  its  effort  upon  trying  to  make  the  fifteen  minute 
schoolroom  gymnastics  become  physical  education.  Warutn 
in  die  Feme  Schweifeny  wenn  das  Gute  liegt  so  nahe.  In- 
stead, let  us  bend  every  effort  to  obtain  for  our  youths  that  time 
and  environment  which  is  essential  for  the  promised  fruits. 
Liet  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  promoting  a  system,  or  plays,  or 
dancing,  or  athletics,  or  any  one  feature,  but  give  the  whole, 
choosing  wisely  when  and  where  to  give  it.  Let  our  course  be 
marked  by  definiteness  and  principle,  and  let  our  demand  upon 
the  educational  powers  be  based  upon  stability  by  the  entire 
legitimate  profession ;  not  one  fad  in  the  East,  another  in  the 
West,  and  still  others  in  the  North  and  South. 
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LILLIAN  V.  LAMBBRT,   PH.M.    (UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO),   PROFESSOR    OF    LIT- 
XRATURX,   IOWA  8TATB  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  CEDAR  FALLS,    IOWA 

[HERE  18  nothing  magnificent  in  the  scenery 
round  about  Oxford.  The  city  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  an  agricultural  district  surrounded  by 
farms,  many  of  which  are  small  and  unpreten- 
tious. These,  however,  have  a  modest,  home- 
like beauty  of  their  own,  especially  in  spring 
when  the  fields  are  green,  when  vine'  and  moss 
have  come  to  hide  the  roughness  of  the  stone 
walls  with  their  picturesque  covering,  and  Nature,  with  her 
lavish  hand  has  scattered  flowers  all  over  the  meadows  and 
hedges. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  is  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains.    First  of  all,  the  wondrous  sublimity  and  grandeur  of 
nature  appeals  to  one.    The  university  itself  is  of  secondary 
consideration.     Such  is  not  the  case  with  Oxford.     It  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  the  work,  not  of  nature,  but  of  man. 
It  contains  within  its  boundaries  twenty-four  colleges  and  halls 
for  men  and  five  for  women.    Just  as  the  mountains  show  the 
incomparable  power  of  nature,  so  these  colleges  reveal  the  capa- 
bility of  man — what  he  has  done,  what  he  is  still  attempting  to  do. 
It  is  primarily  in  relation  to  man,  then,  that  Oxford  interests  us. 
It  has  been  the  home  of  many  of  England's  greatest  educators, 
reformers,  statesmen,  philosophers,  historians,  artists,  and  poets. 
To  the  woman  who  delights  to  find  educational  customs  tinged 
with  traditions  from  the  far-away  past,  who  is  suscepdble  to  the 
influence  of  association,  who  finds  a  part  of  a  great  man's  per- 
sonality still  lingering  in  th6  haunts  that  he  frequented,  no 
place  will  give  her  more  pleasure  intermingled  with  her  work 
than  does  Oxford. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  made  up  of  the  following  col- 
leges that  are  open  to  men  only :  All  Soul's,  Balliol,  Brasenose, 
Christ  Church,  Corpus  Christi,  Exeter,  Hertford,  Jesus,  Keble, 
Lincoln,  Magdalen,  Merton,  New  College,  Oriel,  Pembroke, 
Queen's,  St.  John's,  Trinity,  Wadham,  Worcester,  St.  Edmund 
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Hall,  University  College.  Aside  from  these,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  that  are  exclusively  for  women :  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  founded  in  1879;  *^^*  Hugh's  Hall,  founded  in 
1886  ^  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  founded  in  1893;  Norham  Hall,  a 
place  for  residence  and  study  for  foreign  women ;  and  Somer- 
ville  College.  The  latter  was  opened  in  1879.  ^^  October 
20,  I904>  extensive  new  buildings  were  added  when  the  insti- 
tution, hitherto  known  as  Somerville  Hall,  assumed  the  dignity 
and  rank  of  a  college. 

Women  are  not  admitted  to  matriculation  at  Oxford,  neither 
are  they  granted  degrees.  They  are  given  full  privileges  of 
study,  however,  and  the  opportunity  of  attending  nearly  all  the 
courses  of  lectures  offered  by  the  University  and  the  various 
colleges.  The  entrance  requirements  for  women  are  the  same 
as  those  for  men.  Some  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  term 
they  must  pass  responsions  or  its  equivalent.  This  consists  of 
arithmetic,  algebra  or  geometry,  Latin  and  Greek.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  last  two  subjects,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics  is  still  considered  an  essential  part  of  each  person's  men- 
tal equipment  for  life.  There  are  but  two  other  examinations 
during  the  college  course :  <*  moderations,"  which  occurs  dur- 
ing the  second  year  and  includes  everything  up  to  that  time, 
and  <<  finals,"  which  close  the  course.  There  are  two  grades 
of  examination  following  upon  the  course  pursued,  the  *^  pass 
examination"  and  the  ** honor  examination."  The  latter  is 
more  comprehensive  and  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  former. 
Women  are  admitted  to  '<  honor  examinations"  only.  They 
are  given  a  certificate  indicating  their  rank,  but  no  degree  is 
conferred  upon  them.  This  certificate  is  here  considered 
equivalent  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  any  of  our  best  colleges. 

Women  do  not  wear  the  cap  and  gown.  This  is  a  custom 
reserved  for  man  only.  The  latter  are  not  permitted  to  appear 
on  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  without  aca- 
demic dress.  A  proctor  accompanied  by  two  scouts,  known 
by  the  boys  as  *<  bull  dogs,"  is  out  each  evening  to  see  that  this 
rule  is  observed.  If  he  sees  a  young  man  without  his  cap  and 
gown  the  scouts  give  chase.  If  the  student  can  reach  his  col- 
lege without  being  caught,  he  is  safe.  Otherwise  he  is  brought 
before  the  authorities  next  morning  and  fined  five  shillings. 
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Graduate  students  are  admitted  to  study  at  Oxford  on  the 
same  conditions  that  they  are  at  our  own  universities.  This 
class  of  students  has  a  special  advantage,  for  it  is  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  original  investigation  that  Oxford  offers  most  in  her 
great  library,  the  Bodleian.  This  is  one  of  the  three  lar^eat 
libraries  in  the  world,  containing  over  thirty  thousand  manu- 
scripts alone.  By  a  grant  of  the  Stationers  Company,  dated 
z6io,  now  merged  into  a  copyright  act,  it  enjoys  the  right  to  a 
copy  of  every  book  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

One  enjoys  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure  in  going  into  the 
Bodleian  and  simply  looking  at  its  wealth  of  books,  many  of 
which  could  not  be  purchased  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Here 
we  have  the  manuscript  of  King  Alfred's  translation  of  the 
Pastoral  Care,  the  first  part  presumably  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. Here,  too,  are  autograph  poems  by  some  of  our 
greatest  English  poets,  among  whom  are  Milton,  Bams, 
Tennyson  and  Shelley.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  a  student 
at  Oxford,  and  after  his  death  several  things  belonging  to  him 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bodleian.  Among  these  are 
his  watch,  his  guitar,  a  locket  containing  a  lock  of  his  hair,  a 
book  that  was  in  his  hand  when  he  was  drowned,  and  his 
portrait. 

To  me  there  is  an  inspiration  in  the  mere  presence  of  books. 
I  believe  it  was  Milton  who  has  said  that  a  good  book  is  the 
life  blood  of  a  master  spirit.  Any  one  whose  nature  is  tinged 
with  a  healthful  glow  of  sentiment  will  feel  this,  at  least  at  first, 
when  working  in  the  Bodleian.  Behind  each  book  and  manu- 
script is  an  active,  throbbing  mind ;  behind  each  beautiful  poem 
is  a  radiant  imagination.  Way  back  before  our  ancestors  came 
to  England  they  had  felt  the  sorrows  and  responsibilities  of  life 
as  well  as  its  joys.  They  looked  rather  gloomily  upon  Nature 
as  she  manifested  herself  in  their  northern  home  with  her  snow 
and  wind  and  hail.  To  their  primitive  minds  the  wild  elements 
of  nature  were  the  works  of  monsters  and  giants,  enemies  whom 
only  strength  and  courage  could  overcome.  We  find  their 
hopes  and  aspirations,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  groping  in 
the  dark  toward  the  light  expressed  in  their  poetry-^find  it  on 
the  shelves  of  Bodleian. 
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So  as  our  ancestors  changed  and  developed,  as  their  intellec- 
tuar  horizon  broadened  we  find  its  record  in  their  literature. 
And  not  our  ancestors  only,  but  nations  of  varied  degrees  of 
civilization  and  culture  from  all  over  the  world.  How  many 
minds  groping  for  the  first  glimpses  of  truth,  how  many  keen, 
astute  intellects,  how  many  aspiring  hearts,  how  many  glowing 
imaginations  are  represented  by  the  thousands  of  books  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Bodleian,  each  the  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit. 
A  woman  has  rare  opportunities  who  can  delve  in  this  mine  of 
treasure. 

Another  place  alive  with  associations  is  the  UniversiQr  Church 
of  Saint-Mary-the-Virgin.     At  first  one  can  scarcely  listen  to  a 
sermon  here  because  of  all  that  in  her  imagination  she  feels  and 
hears  and  sees  of  the  past  enacted  within  these  walls.     Here 
John  Wycliffe,  the  father  of  the  English  Reformation,  boldly 
-denounced  the  religious  errors  of  the  day.      Here  Ridley, 
Latimer  and  Cranmer  were  cited  to  appear  for  disputation 
with  the  doctors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  presence, 
substance  and   sacrifice  of  the  sacrament.     Later  they  were 
again  summoned  here  for  trial  before  a  commission  appointed 
by  Cardinal  Pole.    They  were  then  imprisoned  in  old  Bocardo 
prison,  the  door  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Mary  Magdalen.    From  this  prison  Cranmer  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  his  two  friends  in  the  autumn 
of  1555*    Early  the  next  spring  he  was  brought  for  a  third  time 
to  this  same  old  historic  church.     On  this  occasion  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  publicly  recanting    his  Protestant  opinions. 
Under  the  pressure  of  the  power  of  the  church  and  of  promises 
that  were  never  fulfilled,  he  had  made  a  written  recantation 
before,  but  on  this  occasion  his  conduct  was  certainly  worthy  a 
hero.     He  renounced  his  former  recantation  and  declared  that 
if  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  his  right  hand  that  had  offended 
in  writing  what  was  contrary  to  his  real  belief  should  be  the 
first  to  burn.     When  shortly  afterwards  a  death  of  fire  awaited 
him,  he  unflinchingly  held  his  right  hand  in  the  flames  until  it 
was  consumed,  while  he  exclaimed,  ^*  This  right  hand  hath 
offended,  this  unworthy  hand." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  reformation  those  differing  from  the 
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accepted  faith  did  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Later  Oxford 
became  a  seat  where  widely  divergent  views  were  promulgated. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  century  just  passed  another  religiotu 
controversy  arose*  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  from  the  pol- 
pit  of  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin,  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble  and 
others  preached  eloquent  sermons  defending  the  faith  of  Ortho- 
dozy  from  the  inroads  of  skepticism.  The  well-known  Bamp- 
ton  lectures  are  still  delivered  here  during  term  time,  and  here 
most  of  the  students  attend  religious  service. 

Yet  there  is  another  interest  in  the  church  quite  apart  from 
the  great  divines  that  have  been  associated  with  it.  Here  Amy 
Robsart  lies  buried — fair  Amy,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
wife  of  the .  Earl  of  Leicester,  so  well  knqwn  to  us  all  through 
Scott^s  Kenil worth. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Bodleian  and  the  University  Church 
that  are  rich  in  memories.     Each  of  the  colleges  has  some  his- 
toric association  that  at  once  arouses  our  interest.      We  are 
interested  in  Pembroke  College  because  it  is  here  that  Samuel 
Johnson  lived  in  his  poverty,  the  pride  of  some  of  his  classmates 
and  the  fear  of  others.     In  the  <^  common  room"  is  still  pre- 
served the  teapot  from  which  he  drank  such  quantities  of  tea. 
One  cannot  look  at  this  little  treasure  without  recalling  the 
many  peculiar  habits  of  this  great  man,  no  one  of  which  is 
more  indelibly  impressed  upon  one's  memory  of  him  than  his 
extravagant  fondness  for  this  beverage.     In  another  room  are 
two  small,  plain  desks.    One  of  these  Johnson  had  in  that  noted 
school  of  three  pupils,  among  whom  was  the  famous  actor, 
Garrick.     At  the  other  desk  he  wrote  his  dictionary.     Visitors 
are  still  privileged  to  look  at  the  rooms  which  he  occupied  in 
his  student  days  at  Pembroke — a  small  sitting  room  and  a  still 
smaller  bedroom.      The  latter  is  barely  large  enough  for  a 
single  bed  and  a  small  dresser.     Poor  Samuel!  he  certainly 
had  a  hard  time  here  between  his  poverty  and  his  pride,  his 
arrogance  toward  the  rich   and  his  tenderness  for  the  poor. 
Truth  is  indeed  ^*  stranger  than  fiction,''  and  in  no  case  more 
so  than  in  that  of  this  remarkably  talented  and  eccentric  man. 

In  the  library  at  Balliol  College  are  several  original  manu- 
script copies  of  the  poems  by  Robert  Browning^i     Here,  too,  is 
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the  old  secondhand  book  purchased  at  Florence — the  ^*  yellow 
book,''  which  suggested  to  the  poet  one  of  his  greatest  works. 
The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

Lincoln  College  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  the  Wes- 
leys.  Here  is  preserved  the  pulpit  from  which  John  Wesley 
preached  while  a  resident  Fellow  at  Lincoln. 

Oxford  still  preserves  many  customs  of  the  far-away  past,  of 
interest  to  us  because  of  their  association.  At  the  conferring 
of  degrees  the  proctor  still  walks  up  and  down  the  aisle  to  per- 
mit any  one  to  pluck  his  robe  if  there  is  any  reason  why  the 
degree  should  not  be  granted  to  the  candidate.  We  were  told 
that  in  times  past  a  tradesman  sometimes  took  advantage  of 
this  privilege  to  enforce  the  payment  of  some  long-standing  debt, 
and  others  settled  various  grievances  on  this  same  occasion. 
It  has  now,  however,  become  a  custom  only,  but  from  it  we 
have  in  college  slang  the  expression  that  <*  a  student  has  been 

plucked." 

The  Master's  degree  cannot  be  granted  a  student  until  three 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  college  course.  I  have  the 
authority  of  an  Oxford  graduate  in  stating  that  this  comes  from 
the  old  rule  in  regard  to  the  trade  guilds,  where  an  apprentice 
had  to  serve  seven  years  before  becoming  a  member  of  the 
guild. 

On  Christinas  Day  at  Queen's  College  a  boar's  head  is  carried 
into  the  dining  room  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  a  carol. 
Tradition  says  that  this  commemorates  the  deliverance  of  a 
student  of  the  college  from  a  wild  boar  in  Shotover  forest. 
Being  attacked  by  the  infuriated  animal,  he  crammed  his  Aris- 
totle down  the  throat  of  the  beast,  thereby  saving  his  life. 

On  May  Day,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  Latin  hymn 
to  the  Holy  Trinity  is  sung  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Mag- 
dalen College  by  the  college  choir  attired  in  their  surplices. 
The  custom  is  commonly  said  to  be  substituted  for  a  mass 
anciently  performed  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VH.  The  hymn 
now  sung,  however,  is  taken  from  the  college  grace,  and  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  annual  commemoration  of  Henry  VII 
in  chapel  on  the  same  day.  Many  people  gather  about  Mag- 
dalen tower  long  before  five  to  hear  the  sweet  notes  of  the  song 
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as  they  descend  from  the  heights  above.    The  choir  of  Mag- 
dalen College  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 

Oxford  is  not  a  beautiful  place,  but  it  is  picturesque.  The 
colleges  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  England  is  noted 
for  its  rain»  especially  in  early  spring,  but  the  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  is  at  least  partially  compensated  for  by 
the  quanti^  of  moss  that  covers  the  stone  walls  which  enclose  the 
college  garden^.  The  air  is  fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
flowers  that  are  coaxed  to  make  the  seclusion  of  these  college 
gardens  their  home.  The  birds  call  to  one  another  as  they 
busy  themselves  preparing  for  the  little  brood  that  is  soon  to 
come.  Occasionally  the  song  of  a  skylark  greets  our  ears, 
and  we  watch  it  as  it  wings  its  way  higher  and  higher  into  the 
azure  blue,  while  Shelley's  words  come  to  our  minds : — 

"  Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingeet 
And  tinging  still  dost  soar, 

And  soaring  ever  singest." 

The  college  towers  and  the  church  spires  seen  here  and 
there  throughout  the  city  speak  of  the  effort  made  by  humanity 
to  elevate  the  ideals  of  life,  and  lift  the  soul  into  a  better  atmos- 
pheres-one that  is  clearer  and  purer,  more  stimulating  and 
healthful.  If  the  stones  of  these  old  college  walls  could  speak, 
what  tales  would  they  tell  of  the  men  who  have  once  lived  and 
toiled  here — of  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Wycliffe  and  the  Wes- 
leys;  Latimer,  Cranmer  and  Ridley;  Newman,  Pusey  and 
Keble ;  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery ;  Ben 
Jonson,  Samuel  Johnson,  De  Quincey,  Shelley,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  William  Morris  and  many  others  of  no  less 
note.  Such  men  as  these  have  helped  to  make  Oxford  what 
it  is,  and  it  is  the  memory  of  such  men,  still  lingering  about 
the  college  walls,  that  gives  to  Oxford  an  interest  and  charm 
peculiarly  her  own. 
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PRINCIPAL  ISAAC  THOMAS,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BURLIKOTON,  VT. 

)V£RAL  months  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  weeklies  an  article,  repeating 
the  charge,  long  ago  grown  familiar,  that  the 
graduates  of  the  schools  and  colleges  do  not  use 
good  English  in  either  their  written  or  oral  speech, 
and  laying  the  responsibility  for  the  defect  upon 
the  schools.  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the 
schools  and  am  even  willing  to  admit  that  the 
charge  might  be  graver  than  it  is  and  still  be  true.  I  believe, 
however,  that  everything  considered,  two  other  things  are  also 
true:  (i)  that  the  graduates  of  school  and  college  speak  and 
write  as  good  English  as  anybody  has  reasonably  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  (2)  that  the  attempt  of  the  schools  in  English  teaching 
is,  many  times,  foolish.  Upon  the  truth  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions I  desire  to  say  something. 

Good  English,  stripped  to  its  necessities,  ought  to  be  correct 
in  spelling  and  grammatical  form,  and  ought  to  express  the 
thought  intended,  clearly,  precisely,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
coherence  and  force.  Very  likely  other  qualities  are  desirable 
in  good  English  and  yet  who  would  not  be  satisfied,  not  to  say 
gratified,  if  his  speech,  written  and  oral,  were  always  spelled 
correctly,  put  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  always 
expressed  the  thought  in  mind  exactly,  without  ambiguity,  and 
with  proper  coherence  and  force?  On  the  other  hand,  I  may 
have  included,  already,  too  many  qualities  among  those  neces- 
sary to  good  English,  though  I  confess  myself  unable  to  see 
how  any  one  of  them  could  be  left  out  and  the  English  still  be 
good.  However  that  may  be,  here  is  a  clearly  defined  task  for 
the  schools  and  colleges  to  perform  and  a  perfectly  definite 
attainment  for  students  to  set  before  themselves.  Is  the  task 
reasonable,  the  attainment  possible?    Let  ua  see. 

The  correct  spelling  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary 
working  vocabulary  of  the  college  student  can  be,  and  generally 
is,  learned  by  the  average  boy  before  he  reaches  the  high 
.school,  so  that  there,  as  afterwards  in  college  and  in  life,  he 
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needs  only  to  learn  how  to  spell  the  new  words  that  come  into 
his  vocabulary  as  he  progresses  in  his  work.  This  he  not  only 
ought  to  do  but  ought  to  be  expected  to  do ;  but  to  expect  him 
to  be  able  to  know  how  to  spell,  off-hand,  words  which  never 
in  any  way  come  into  his  world  is  preposterous,  and  to  insist 
on  this  as  a  task,  is  little  less  than  a  waste  of  time. 

The  learning  of  correct  grammatical  form  in  English  is  quite 
another  and  more  difficult  task.     Yet  here  again,  all  the  simple, 
everyday  forms  of  speech  can  be  learned  correctly  by  the  aver- 
age boy  of  fourteen  years,  the  high  school  age,  and  many  of 
the  simpler  rules  of  grammar  may  be  well  enough  understood 
and  assimilated  to  be  of  real  service  to  him  in  correcting  his 
own  speech,  something  he  begins  to  be  interested  in  doing 
about  this  time.     He  will  generally  be  helped  in  this  by  his 
high  school  work  so  that,  by  the  time  he  is  ready  for  college, 
his  speech  will  be  free  from  all  the  grosser  errors  in  grammati- 
cal construction.     And  when  one  remembers  how  one    reads 
daily  in  the  newspapers,  and  daily  hears  in  the  speech,  even  of 
people  that  pass  for  educated,  error  upon  error  in  grammar, 
there  is  begotten  a  disposition  to  be  slow  in  condemning  the 
mistakes  of  the  college  fledgeling.     Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
study  of  English  grammar  is  analytical,  and  not,  to  any  extent, 
inflectional  or  concordant,  makes  it  a  task  of  much    greater 
difficulty  for  younger  pupils  and  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  whole  subject. 

When  we  pass  beyond  spelling  and  grammar  and  come  to 
the  clear,  precise,  coherent  and  forcible  use  of  English  the 
difficulties  begin  to  thicken,  for  to  use  that  sort  of  English 
means  to  think  clearly,  precisely,  coherently  and  forcibly,  and 
that  kind  of  thinking  is  done,  now  as  ever,  only  by  the  few. 
I  am  well  fiware  that  the  very  attempt  to  use  English,  as  de- 
scribed above,  helps  to  make  the  thought  clear  and  precise ;  yet 
the  clear  thought  must  come  before  the  clear  language,  and 
clear  and  precise  thinking  is  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
great  majority  of  human  beings,  but  is  the  result  of  a  long  and 
laborious  process,  even  with  those  capable  of  it.  'To  expect, 
therefore,  good  English  from  immature  students,  even  when 
reduced  to  its  minimum  requirement,  is,  to  put  it  with  extreme 
mildness,  unreasonable ;  to  demand  it  is  futile. 
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But  difficulties  in  subject  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  in  the  English  of  school  and  col- 
lege students,  and  in  any  question  of  educational  product  the 
teacher  must  always  be  considered.  For  while  the  saying, 
*<  like  teacher,  like  school,''  is  not  strictly  true,  there  is  much 
truth  in  it.  And  here  one,  especially  one  who  is  himself  a 
teacher,  comes  at  once  upon  delicate  ground.  But  I  am  not 
criticizing  nor  theorizing,  only  trying  to  state  fairly  a  condi- 
tion, and  in  such  an  attempt  it  seems  to  me  most  unfair  to  all 
concerned,  and  most  foolish,  to  blink  facts.  Be,  therefore,  as 
tender  as  we  will  of  our  own  professional  feelings  the  ugly  fact 
remains  that  we,  as  a  body,  are  not  well  prepared  to  teach  good 
English — ^understanding  the  definition  of  good  English  to  be  as 
given  above — ^not  excepting  teachers  in  the  college  and  univer- 
sity. Let  me  state  the  fact  a  little  more  in  detail.  In  all  schools 
below  the  high  school  very  few  of  the  teachers  have  more  than 
such  education  and  training  as  the  high  school  gives,  and  very 
many  not  even  as  much  as  that.  Besides,  a  large  number  of 
them,  perhaps  a  majority,  come  from  homes  where  the  use  of 
good  English  is  not  habitual,  and  much  of  their  own  school 
training — almost  the  only  corrective  applied  to  their  speech — 
has  been  received  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under 
which  the  children  they  are  teaching  are  placed,  the  whole 
system  thus  moving  round  in  a  vicious  circle  only  occasionally 
broken  into.  So  unfortunate,  indeed,  is  much  of  the  teaching 
of  English  in  the  grades  that  homes  in  which  there  is  a  gener- 
ally habitual  use  of  good  English  are  not  only  not  helped  by 
the  school,  but^are  obliged  to  be  on  their  guard  against  it. 

Those  teachers  who  have  had  a  high  school  training  have 
had  further  opportunity  to  correct  their  English — and  we  of  the 
high  school  know  how  slight  that  opportunity  was — for  there, 
most  of  the  teachers  had  had  some  sort  of  college  training  and 
had  become  somewhat  more  careful  of  their  English.  But 
even  in  the  high  school,  according  to  a  very  high  authority, 
'*  a  great  *  many  teachers  do  not  use  good  English  at  all.'' 
This  is  a  very  serious  indictment,  indeed,  for  it  means  that,  in 
common  with  all  other  high  school  pupils,  those  who  expect  to 

*The  Teaching  of  English,  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott,  p.  231. 
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become  teachers  in  the  grades,  are,  in  their  English,  looking 
for  bread  and  receiving  a  stone.  Nor  is  the  indictment  less 
serious  because  it  is  not  made  specially  against  the  teachers  of 
English  in  the  high  schools,  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  English  whether  he  will  or 
not,  and  cannot  shield  himself  behind  the  excuse  that  teaching 
English  is  not  his  business.  But  the  indictment  does  not  stop 
at  the  high  school,  it  reaches  also  the  college  instructor.  For, 
as  I  have  said  just  above,  nearly  all  high  school  teachers  are 
college  graduates,  and  if  they  in  their  four  years  work  in  col- 
lege have  not  learned  to  be  careful  of  their  English,  have  not 
taken  pains  to  correct  the  habit  of  speech  in  which  they  were 
bred,  their  college  instructors  must  be  greatly  to  blame.  And 
though  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  with  reluctance  and  almost 
with  bated  breath,  there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  indict<» 
ment  against  high  school  teachers,  quoted  above,  can  be  made 
with  equal  justice  against  college  instructors.  If,  then,  the 
instructors  of  the  teachers  do  not  use  good  English,  what  hope 
is  there  for  those  taught  by  the  teachers  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  if 
those  that  lead  the  blind  be  blind,  what  shall  they  both  do  but 
fall  into  the  ditch  ? 

In  the  condition  thus  outlined  there  is  one  amelioration,  and 
it  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  mentioned.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
teachers  by  teaching  tend  to  become  more  and  more  conscious 
of  their  defects  in  the  vernacular  in  which  all  their  work  has  to 
be  done,  and  are  driven  by  that  consciousness,  to  remedy  them 
as  far  as  they  are  able.  As,  therefore,  they  become  experienced, 
both  their  written  and  oral  speech  improve  and  become  much 
better  than  could  rightfully  be  expected  from  the  teaching  they 
suffered.  Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  further  fact 
that  so  many  teachers  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  service 
to  make  the  correction  of  their  *^  salad  days"'  defects,  when 
their  ^^  judgment  was  green,''  of  any  value  worth  considering. 

But  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  good  results  in  English  lie 
not  alone  in  the  subject  and  the  teacher ;  the  pupil  has  also  to 
be  considered.  To  me,  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
things  in  educational  discussions,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  or 
more,  has  been  the  neglect  of  the  chief  element  in  education. 
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the  boy  himself,  with  all  his  limitations  of  inheritance,  birth 
and  social  surroundings.  Apparently  those  discussions  hav^ 
assumed  that  the  only  thing  to  be  settled  was  the  course  of 
study  which  might  be  as  comprehensive  and  as  varied  as  the 
wit  of  man  could  make  it,  and  that  the  enthusiastic  teacher  and 
the  eager  pupil  would  accomplish  all  the  rest.  But  facts  can- 
not be  ignored  in  that  way  without  somebody's  coming  to  grief, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  cry  against  an  overcrowded  and  unprac- 
tical curriculum  has  been  going  up.  What  are  the  facts  as 
regards  the  boy?  In  parentage  he  is  almost  everything,  and 
so  mixed  that  even  his  own  ancestors  would  have  difficulty  in 
recognizing  him.  He  is  all  nationalities ;  sometimes  American 
for  many  generations,  sometimes  in  nothing  except  the  fact 
that  he  was  bom  on  American  soil ;  sometimes  American  one 
generation  or  two  removed  from  birth  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
sometimes  a  recently  arrived  immigrant.  He  is  thus,  in  his 
language,  all  degrees  of  nearness  to  the  idioms  of  his  mother 
tongue  with  all  that  that  implies  of  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
new  language ;  and,  more,important  still,  in  his  race  heritage 
of  ideas,  his  way  of  looking  at  things,  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land.  Besides,  all  these  grades  and  variations  must  be  taken 
together  in  the  school,  so  that  what  would  be  comparatively 
simple  in  segregated  groups  becomes  complex  and  difficult  in 
the  mass,  especially  when  pervaded  and  enveloped,  as  all  our 
American  education  is,  by  an  atmosphere  of  haste  that  enfeebles 
every  effort  to  do  good  work. 

But  the  boy  is  not  only  of  every  nationality,  he  is  also  of 
every  social  class  and  condition  from  the  submerged  tenth 
to  the  Four  Hundred.  His  language,  therefore,  has  every 
variety  of  grammatical  construction,  picturesqueness  and  force ; 
the  short,  sharp  slang  of  the  gamin,  the  languorous,  affected, 
pseudo- elegant  talk  of  the  parvenu,  and  the  well-chosen, 
felicitous  English  of  the  educated.  As  in  the  case  of  his 
nationality  here,  too,  his  class  heritage  of  ideas  and  prejudices, 
and  the  view-point  of  his  social  condition,  increase  natural 
disinclination  to  the  entrance  and  assimilation  of  new  ideas  and 
new  ways,  and  thus  render  his  progress  in  the  new  language 
much  slower  and  more  difficult.     And  again,  the  mass  system 
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of  our  schools  prevents  that  clotfe,  personal  contact  of  the 
teacher  which  is  so  necessary  when  old,  deep-rooted  ideas  are 
to  be  modified  or  made  to  give  way  to  new  ones,  and  his  way 
into  the  new  language  has  to  be  learned  from  his  companions 
of  school  and  street. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  boy  a  word  must  be  said  about  his 
capacity  for  receiving,  his  capability  for  learning  new  things. 
As  I  have  already  suggested,  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
things  in  educational  discussions,  in  courses  of  study,  in  the 
increased  requirements  for  college,  is  the  bland  way  in  which 
the  real  boy  has  been  unconsidered.  He  has  been  talked 
about  and  work  has  been  set  for  him  as  if  he  were  nothing  less 
than  a  Milton  or  a  Macaulay.  How  successfully  he  repudiates 
the  assumption  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience  in  school, 
and  of  all  who  may  rejoice  over  this  repudiation  none  ought  to 
do  it  more  freely  than  his  teachers.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
average  boy  as  he  is,  and  believe  him  capable  of  learning, 
usefully,  many  important  things,  both  of  those  which  the  school 
now  offers  him,  and  others  at  which  he  has  never  had  a  fair 
chance.  But  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
things  he  can  never  learn  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  excellence, 
and  some,  perhaps,  not  at  all,  is  both  to  close  the  eyes  of  one's 
common  sense  and  to  do  the  boy  himself  the  greatest  injustice ; 
one  of  the  worst  forms  of  which  is  to  shut  him  out  from  those 
things  he  might  do  excellently  well  and  keep  him  at  those  he 
can  never  hope  to  do  better  than  indifferently  well. 

In  the  latter  class,  language  as  language  certainly  belongs, 
as  the  fact  that  so  few  learn  it  with  any  great  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency bears  witness.  But  study  the  English  he  must,  for  it 
is  his  only  instrument  of  expression  and  social  intercourse,  his 
workaday  tool;  and  within  the  range  of  his  needs  and  his 
powers  he  is  able  to  learn  it  with  respectability  of  varying 
degrees.  If  the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  average  boy  are 
fully  recognized  and  carefully  kept  in  mind  the  task  of  teach- 
ing him  his  English  with  propriety  ought  to  be  little  more  than 
a  matter  of  good  sense  coupled  with  some  skill  and  experience. 
But  to  try  to  make  him  use  a  tongue  quite  out  of  his  own 
world,  and  quite  apart  from  any  need  he  is  ever  likely  to  have 
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for  it,  is  easily  seen  to  be  foolish,  and  to  teach  him  as  if  the 
only  end  to  be  souj^ht  were  to  make  of  him  a  writer,  lacks  even 
the  slightest  grain  of  good  sense.  Further,  the  boy's  English 
ought  to  be  expected  to  suit  itself  only  to  the  growing  enlarge- 
ment of  his  world,  that  is,  when  he  is  through  the  grammar 
school  his  English  ought  to  be  better  than  when  he  entered  it ; 
the  high  school  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  speed  him  still 
farther  along  the  good  way ;  and  when  he  graduates  from  col- 
lege, his  language  ought  to  begin  to  be  that  of  an  educated 
man. 

The  task  of  school  and  college  is  then,  not  at  all  to  make  a 
finished  product  of  the  boy  in  his  English,  but  to  start  him  in 
the  right  direction ;  to  assist  him  to  make  his  own  speech  better 
and  more  careful ;  to  make  him  sensible  not  so  much  of  his 
errors  as  of  his  possibilities  and  obligations  in  the  use  of  good 
English ;  and  to  induce  him,  by  any  and  all  means,  to  becbme 
familiar  with  the  great  masters  of  the  language,  not  as  models 
to  be  imitated  but  as  wells  of  English  undefiled  to  be  drawn 
from  unceasingly. 

In  conclusion,  I  reassert  my  contention,  that  whatever  criti- 
cism may  be  made  of  the  English  which  the  boy  of  the  school 
and  college  writes  and  speaks  it  is,  all  things  considered,  as 
good  as  anybody  has  a  right  to  expect.  I  believe,  most  decid-* 
edly,  it  is  capable  of  further  in^provement  if  the  improvement 
be  sought  in  the  direction  of  good  sense  and  a  clearer  realization 
of  what  real  improvement  means.  As  one  of  those  in  the  line 
along  which  the  boy  is  passing,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for 
his  English  or  for  anything  else  he  offers  to  the  world,  for  how- 
ever far  he  may  fall  short  of  what  we  should  desire  him  to  be, 
he  is  the  best  there  is.  And  I  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  that  sort  of  criticism  of  the  school  and  college  boy 
which  does  not  take  into  serious  consideration  all  the  elements 
of  the  case,  a  criticism  as  unfair  as  it  is  ignorant. 


The  Worth  of  Music  in  Lducation 

LUTHER  L.  PBNTRKS8,  NSW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

IR.  AUSTIN  BIERBOWER'S  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Education,  will  seem  so  com- 
elusive  to  any  one  accepting  his  analogous  way 
of  treatment,  that  it  seems  opportune  to  supplant 
some  of  his  views  by  others  from  a  higher  view- 
point. His  man,  eating  beefsteak,  is,  I  presume, 
supplying  some  imperative  need  of  the  physical 
body ;  while  the  habit  of  listening  to  music,  he 
says,  is  cultivated  mainly  because  it  furnishes  entertainment. 
His  analogy  is  that  they  are  alike  in  kind.  I  suppose  a  man 
may  eat  a  beefsteak  for  entertainment,  but  I  do  not  know  any 
such  men.  If  there  are  such  men  I  believe  the  number  to  be  so 
small  that  the  example  is  hardly  a  fair  one. 

Music  is  not  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  the  physical  body ; 
but  to  follow  the  weave  of  a  story  through  music,  which 
expresses  an  emotion  that  is  characteristic  of  that  being  or 
situation  with  which  it  deals,  leaves  our  thought  wholly  depen- 
dent on  that  current  of  feeling ;  and  feelings  are  quite  necessary 
to  the  life  of  our  thoughts. 

Music  has  its  ethics,  and  if  we  but  look  for  them  we  can  find 
them,  different  natures  differing  in  degrees.  To  many  its  ethics 
are  vague,  very  vague,  and  only  the  extremes  of  anger  and 
pathos  may  be  known,  but  because  one  does  not  more  fully 
understand  the  language  is  no  reason  for  its  discontinuance; 
unfamiliarity  with  music's  meaning  does  not  make  it  to  be 
wholly  coarse.  That  it  should  be  misinterpreted  indicates 
neither  that  the  public  should  desist  from  active  interest  in  it, 
nor  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them  to  more  fully  interpret  its 
meaning  later.  To  eliminate  music  from  our  midst  may  mean 
the  cutting  out  of  much  that  the  future  otherwise  has  in  store 
for  us.  One  cannot  know  just  what  chord  in  one's  nature  is  to 
be  struck  that  will  be  of  influence  in  the  shaping  of  character. 
We  cannot  afford  to  eliminate  anything  that  benefits  us.    The 
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welfare  of  each  man  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  sympathy, 
and  what  medium  can  one  call  to  mind  which  more  fully  pro- 
motes sympathy  than  music?  Sympathy  is  begotten  within  the 
soul  as  we  successfully  repress  the  antagonistic  elements ;  while 
simultaneously  the  social  elements  develop,  of  which  sym- 
pathy is  a  great  factor.  None  need  the  quality  of  sympathy 
more  than  those  active  in  educational  pursuits. 

That  music  '^requires  a  receptive  state  instead  of  active^ 
needs  some  modification.  Much  of  the  music  we  have  to-day 
has  the  educative  qualities  of  stimulating  thought.  That  it  has 
not  for  its  theme  the  discovery  of  that  planet  that  it  appears 
must  be  nearer  the  sun  than  Mercury  is  quite  true ;  its  activ- 
ities are  more  introspective.  Within  most  of  us  there  exists  a 
capacity  of  being  affected  by  music  which  produces  intense 
delights,  emotions.  We  become  sharers  of  happiness  with 
others  through  its  harmonies  and  melodies.  Consider  briefly 
Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C  minor:  how  it  stimulates  us  to 
thought  as  it  pictures  a  struggle  with  Fate — vindicating  at  dif- 
ferent periods  the  Hopes  and  Despairs  that  play  the  part  so 
strongly,  until  finally  through  these  alternating  conflicts  tri- 
umph succeeds.  All  this  is  pictured  in  tones  of  expression 
strongly  emotional.  Emotional — ^yes — ^but  its  plane  is  high.  Its 
passion  is  strong;  it  is  too  strong  to  dally  with  any  coarse 
thought.  There  is  no  loss  of  control,  or  of  petty  passions 
between  lovers.  It  is  sublime  (as  only  music  can  reach  sub- 
limity) and  not  coarse.  Its  peculiar  quality  of  augmenting 
introspection  carries  one  at  times  away  from  the  commonplace 
and  suggests  the  infinite  in  emotion.  With  this  symphony  one's 
own  physical  person  plays  no  active  part  in  the  struggle ;  he  is 
absorbed  through  the  play  of  his  imagination  in  the  herculean 
struggle  of  desire  and  effort  to  combat  those  forces  in  collusion 
against  him.  Success  is  within  sight  and  it  is  now  to  be 
realized.  As  we  know  the  emotional  language  of  music  then 
can  we  weave  into  it  the  products  of  our  own  imagination  more 
fittingly.  Then  will  we  find  that  we  have  in  music  a  vehicle 
carrying  us  to  the  highest  points  of  emotion,  permitting  us  to 
look  beyond  and  into  another  realm.  To  predicate  coarseness 
to  its  meaning  is  a  reflection  upon  the  individual,  and  this  mis- 
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interpretation  prevents  the  following  of  its  intent  in  creation. 
Those  whose  thoughts  are  coarse  and  sensual  will  naturally 
seek  for  a  meaning  reflecting  their  own  natures.      Thought 
naturally  follows  the  channel  grooved  by  previous  workings, 
and  which  it  now  follows  with  the  least  resistance ;  but  with 
another  music .  accelerates  new  thought.     A  young  scholar  ia 
credited  with  saying,  '*  It  (music)  brightens  my  other  studies 
and  makes  me  happy.**    With  this  child  it  had  stimulated  to 
pursuit  of  the  highest.    Thoughts  are  aroused  that  lead  to  great 
interest  in  things  before  dormant,  urging  on  to  experience. 
Education  is  the  result  of  experiences,  and  no  matter  is  learned 
more  quickly  than  one  in  which  our  interest  is  first  aroused. 
To  study  that  in  which  no  interest  is  had — how  hopeless  is  the 
task  I 

To  follow  music  to  excess  is  hurtful,  as  is  the  following  of 
anything  to  excess.  It  will  dwarf  the  other  qualities,  those 
which  under  better  circumstances  would  have  been  favored. 
But  we  cannot  urge  the  individual  to  throw  off  music  in  so  light 
a  manner.  The  individual  must  determine  when  it  interferes 
with  duties  and  its  mark  of  hurt  is  becoming  evident ;  but  we 
cannot  generalize  that  we  are  always  by  it  **  relaxing  our 
forces."  It  does  not  seem  that  the  receptive  state  supersedes 
the  active.  One  is  receptive  when  reading;  he  must  allow 
the  writing  to  make  its  meaning  clear,  but  the  conditions, 
receptivity  and  activity  are  meanwhile  steadily  alternating. 

Music  is  the  product  of  civilizadon.  Our  sciences,  philos- 
ophies and  other  enterprises  had  a  start  not  dissimilar  to  the 
savage's  music ;  though  we  do  not  call  the  savage  sounds  by 
the  name  of  music,  nor  do  we  call  the  common  beginnings  of 
sciences  and  philosophies  by  the  names  we  now  apply  to  them, 
but  each  have  acted  on  one  another  and  are  not  independent. 
Music  from  its  reaction  on  language  has  made  language  more 
expressive,  nor  is  its  teaching  yet  at  an  end.  The  majority  of 
us  lose  the  middle  ground  of  music's  meaning,  but  this  does  not 
signify  its  omission.  We  need  to  know  it  more  and  have  it 
react  further  on  our  voices  and  language. 

Our  duties  are  done  just  to  the  extent  of  our  abilities ;  let  us 
study  more  the  best  things  in  life  to  the  extent  of  our  abilities ; 
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then,  too»  let  us  make  our  abilities  as  great  as  we  can.  But 
when  duties  and  studies  have  been  pursued  until  tired  eyes  and 
depleted  powers  call  time,  then  what  a  rejuvenation  is  music, 
as  it  carries  us  in  fancy  over  some  pleasant  story ;  how  it  re- 
vitalizes and  stimulates  us  into  trains  of  thought  as  it  puts  into 
us  sensations  that  smack  of  that  something  we  vaguely  conceive 
of  as  supernatural.  It  becomes  the  vehicle  of  elation  that  is  so 
often  needed  by  the  dejected  and  desponding  being  who  is  now 
so  tired  of  life  and  all  that  it  purports  to  be  to  him.  It  has 
started  a  keen  interest,  supplanting  the  past  dejection,  and  it 
is  an  interest  of  a  sort  that  will  continue.  Not  infrequently  it 
urges  into  other  channels  of  thought  those  that  needed  some 
stimulus  to  actuate  them. 

While  many  composers  and  musicians  may  have  been  im- 
moral^ it  may  have  been  because  of  their  very  ability  to  enjoy 
so  many  of  the  beauties  of  life,  that  are  hidden  to  common 
people.  The  musician's  larger  capacity  to  go  into  and  enjoy 
the  many  things  of  life  may  have  caused  his  trespassing  some 
conventional  rules.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have  been  strik- 
ing examples  of  moral,  and  in  some  cases,  religious  attainment. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  steady  excitement  they  underwent 
made  them  less  worthy  for  companionship.  Any  man  that 
thinks  must  be  more  or  less  '<  cranky  "  when  interrupted  in  his 
thoughts.  Of  the  composers,  Lalande  was  of  a  religious  tem- 
perament, and  it  appears  he  was  not  corrupted  by  the  Parisian 
court,  nor  by  the  dissolute  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  Gluck  gave 
a  good  example  of  conduct  to  those  around  him  in  his  best  days, 
though  at  his  decline  he  resorted  to  drinking.  His  incessant 
labor  damaged  his  health.  Mozart  was  well,  balanced  in  his 
actions ;  while  some  of  his  letters  to  his  father  indicate  his  tem- 
perament as  of  a  religious  sort.  Beethoven  was  severely  moral 
and  religious,  and  under  what  difficulties  he  lived — so  deaf  he 
could  not  hear  his  own  pieces  when  played  by  the  musicians. 
Mendelssohn  refused  to  supply  music  for  the  character  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  to  divest  herself  of  her  garments  to-day, 
and  is  to  be  married  to-morrow.  He  considered  it  ignoble  and 
refused.  These  few  cases  show  there  is  a  chance  for  the  men 
in  music  to  be  not  wholly  degenerate. 
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That  many  of  the  musicians  of  to-day  are  not  particularly 
intelligent  men  is  quite  true,  but  this  is  so  in  any  line  we  ex- 
amine, except  in  a  very  few  cases,  as  among  scientists  and 
other  classes  of  thinkers"— men  who  create.  In  any  line  how 
true  is  it  of  the  mediocrity.  Musicians  do  not  create ;  they  only 
play  the  score  as  it  was  intended  to  be  played  by  the  composer, 
and  as  taught  by  their  conductor.  This  playing  closely  to  the 
composer's  meaning  should  be  the  intent  of  Ae  musician.  He 
exercises  no  originality.  His  skill  in  playing  and  his  technique 
do  not  call  for  more  than  practice.  With  some  there  is  an  in- 
herency to  do  better  than  others,  but  they  scarcely  need  think. 
They  play  well  when  they  play  automatically,  not  unlike  many 
actions  of  the  race ;  when  we  question  how  we  shall  do  k,  the 
act  becomes  confused. 
'  We  should  learn  more  fully  the  underlying  motiTes  of  music. 

Lieam  that  certain  motives  refer  to  certain  characters  or  sttva- 

« 

tions.  Let  teachers  learn  these  phases  better,  and  interpret 
their  meanings  to  their  scholars.  We  may  then  have  more 
scholars  whose  other  studies  are  brightened  by  music. 
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that  admirable  series  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty questions,  prepared  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Maine  as  a  test  of  the  true  worth  of  a 
teacher,  are  the  following:  ^<Has  she  a  special 
line  of  study  or  investigation  not  directly  con- 
nected with  school  work?'*  *<  Has  she  read 
some  of  the  standard  works  of  education,  and 
also  some  of  the  standard  works  of  general  lit- 
erature ?''  ^*Does  she  read  regularly  an  educational  periodi- 
cal ?  '*  **  Is  she  instinctively  a  student  ?  ^  These  questions  lead 
up  to  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 

This  is  distinctively  the  age  of  books  and  papers.  No  human 
being  could  read,  or  would  want  to  read,  all  the  output  of  the 
printing  presses  of  our  country.  It  may  be  said,  further,  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  readers ;  at  least  we  give  books  and  papera 
some  kind  of  attention  which  passes  for  reading.  Whether  we 
get  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  the  time  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose is  a  question  worthy  of  our  serious  thought. 

We  must  not  misapprehend  the  meaning  and  function  of  read- 
ing. It  is  not  the  mere  passive  reception  of  other  men's  thoughts. 
This  may  amuse  for  the  moment,  but  it  will  not  improve  and 
enrich  the  mind«  Printed  words  should  stimulate  thought,  not 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
book  depends  largely  upon  the  richness,  fullness  and  quality 
of  our  own  minds.  The  attempt  to  appreciate  that  for  which 
we  have  no  corresponding  experience  will  be  unsuccessful. 
Such  reading  causes  us  to  lose  our  own  identity  and  to  substi- 
tute that  of  another.  Literature  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
experience.  It  is  the  best  expression  of  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  others,  to  be  used  as  a  means  for  interpreting  and  rein- 
forcing our  own  thought  and  feeling. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  the  literature  which 
appeals  to  childhood.  Fairy  tales  delight  the  child  because 
they  sport  with  life  as  he  knows  it  and  lives  it.  The  nursery 
rhyme  has  for  him  a  typical  fact,  which,  when  referred  to  his 
own  sense  perceptions,  or  conscious  experiences,  will  broaden 
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and  deepen  them.  The  world-honored  stories  of  the  Bible  and 
of  Homer  are  sources  of  endless  delight,  because,  as  they  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  a  picture  of  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
they  typify  and  crystallize  his  own  joys  and  sorrows,  his  hopes* 
his  ideals,  his  life. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  our  own  modem  school  that  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  within  the  experience  of  the  pupil,  everything 
is  made  so  easy  that  he  is  spared  the  mental  effort  without  which 
he  cannot  develop  great  strength  of  intellect  and  character. 
The  same  criticism  may  be  made  of  much  of  the  reading  of  the 
present  day.  The  records  of  the  sales  by  publishing  houses 
show  that  the  trashy,  sensational  book  sells  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  while  the  standard  book  of  history,  science  or  poetry 
sells  by  thousands,  or  perhaps  only  by  hundreds.  In  1849  ^^ 
best  selling  book  in  Boston  was  Macaulay 's  History  of  England. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  standard  work  on  history  being  among 
the  **  six  best  sellers  ^  of  to-day.  Dr.  Johnson  considered  **  im- 
patience of  study  the  mental  disease"  of  his  generation.  The 
great  scholar  and  theologian.  Bishop  Butler,  uttered  a  protest 
against  the  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering  things — a  way 
that  had  no  higher  purpose  than  to  while  away  the  time  without 
any  effort  of  attention,  even  degenerating  to  that  degree,  when 
less  thought  was  involved  in  the  process  of  reading  than  was 
exerted  during  seasons  of  idleness.  The  same  idea  was  ex- 
pressed a  few  years  ago  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  '^Some 
people  never  make  their  way  into  the  Great  Establishment  of 
Letters,  farther  than  the  vestibule,  where  they  spend  their  lives 
contentedly  playing  marbles  with  the  hall  boys."  Some  one 
voices  the  cry  of  the  present  day  as,  **  Load  our  shoulders,  fill 
our  hands,  play  upon  our  sensibilities,  but  don't  set  us  to 
thinking." 

It  may  be  added  that  multifarious,  promiscuous  reading  will 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  mind.  A  little  systematic 
reading  may  make  an  intellectual  giant,  but  the  gluttonous 
gulping  down  of  whatever  comes  before  the  eye,  will  likely 
dwarf  the  intellect  and  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities. 

Growth  is  the  law  of  life,  stagnation  the  condition  immediately 
preceding  decay  and  death.    This  is  true  in  the  physical  world, 
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and  it  is  true  in  the  spiritual  world  also.  To  the  teaching  pro- 
fession the  fact  applies  with  a  special  significance.  By  its 
very  nature  the  act  of  teaching  is  a  process  of  growth.  ^*  I 
hold*''  says  the  great  teacher,  Arnold  of  Rugby » *<  that  a  man  is 
fit  to  teach  only  so  long  as  he  is  himself  learning  daily.**  The 
life  of  every  successful  teacher  is  a  constant  progress  in  self- 
education.  Failure  to  grow  must  be  attributed  to  one  of  two 
causes— either  to  dullness  or  to  self-satisfaction.  '  It  hardly 
seems  credible  that  the  person  who  has  had  the  intelligence 
requisite  to  procure  the  necessary  credentials  to  begin  teaching 
should  suddenly  reach  the  stage  of  arrested  development. 
Again,  of  all  poor  teachers,  it  is  a  fact  of  common  experience 
that  the  one  who  is  self-satisfied  is  the  poorest.  She  who  does 
not  desire  to  enlarge  and  enrich  her  mind  by  reading  and  study ; 
who  does  not  strive  to  make  the  work  of  each  year  more  effect- 
ive than  that  of  preceding  years ;  who  is  satisfied  with  her  work 
and  with  her  own  ability  and  attainments — such  a  teacher  is 
always  a  failure  and  generally  an  imposition  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  is  temporarily  employed.  There  is 
abundant  hope  for  the  teacher  who  is  young  and  inexperienced, 
even  though  she  may  not  be  highly  educated,  provided  she  is 
filled  with  a  love  of  learning  and  with  an  ardent  passion  to 
become  a  good  teacher;  but  the  person  who  is  self-satisfied 
should  not  be  permitted  to  draw  a  teacher's  salary. 

For  convenience  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading  course  of 
the  teacher  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  Informative, 
Professional  and  General  Literature. 

The  importance  of  the  first  can  hardly  be  overestimated.^ 
Shakespeare  utters  the  cry  of  the  universal  heart : — 

*^  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wings  wherewith  we  fly  to  hearen.** 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  principals  and  superintendents  that 
teachers  of  limited  knowledge  seldom  inspire  pupils  with  that 
genuine  love  of  learning  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  broad  and 
accurate  scholarship.  The  teacher  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  If  the  scho6l  is  to  prepare  for  life,  the  teacher  must 
know  the  world  as  it  is.  Current  events  should  not  be  ignored. 
If  years  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  history,  should  not  at 
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least  some  little  time  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  migliQr 
forces  which  at  present  are  working  out  problems  of  the  greatest 
moment?  If  by  chance  nations  go  to  war,  we  eagerly  await 
the  roar  of  the  aitillety  and  the  shouting  of  the  hosts  advancing 
to  the  fray.  Shall  we  not  incline  our  ear  to  the  voices  pleading 
at  The  Hague  for  universal  peace  ?  Are  the  events  of  die  reign 
of  Edward  the  VII  of  less  importance  than  the  quarrels  of  the 
kings  who  ruled  in  the  long  ago?  Are  not  the  victories  of 
science,  of  industry,  of  reason,  of  honesty,  as  interesting  and 
as  far  reaching  in  their  consequences,  as  those  which  were  won 
by  the  shedding  of  human  blood  ? 

Frequently  people  say  they  read  the  daily  papers  for  current 
events.  Much  valuable  information  may  be  gathered  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  best  results  can  be  attained  from 
reading  only  the  dailies.  World  events  need  to  be  read  in 
what  Bacon  called  **  Dry  Light" — ^that  spirit  which  concerns 
itself  wholly  with  truth— and  this  dry  light  often  (ails  to  har- 
monize with  wild-cat  head  lines  and  pink  ink.  To  meet  the 
difficulty  there  has  arisen  a  class  of  weekly  or  monthly  papers, 
such  as  The  Outlook,  The  Independent,  The  Nation,  Popular 
Science,  World's  Work  and  many  others.  With  the  many  aids 
afforded  there  is  no  good  reason  why  teachers  should  not  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  important  events  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  those  which  mark  distinct  stages  of  advancement 
in  civilization. 

In  regard  to  the  second  group  of  subjects,  the  so-called  pro- 
fessional reading,  much  might  be  said.  Matthew  Arnold  once 
wrote  that  the  man  who  wants  to  become  a  great  military  leader, 
a  great  painter  or  a  great  poet  will  not  only  study  the  lives  of 
the  great  military  leaders,  the  great  painters  or  the  great  poets, 
but  will  also  love  and  admire  t^ose  who  have  gone  before  him 
and  shown  him  the  way.  No  effort  will  be  made  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  catalogue  the  books  on  teaching  which  should  receive 
attention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  teacher  who  is  not  thrilled 
with  the  simple  story  of  the  sacrifices  of  Pestalozzi ;  or  who 
does  not  seek  to  become  familiar  with  the  great  men  and  women 
of  the  past,  who  made  the  public  school  system  of  to-day  a  living 
fact,  can  hardly  be  said  to  love  her  work  or  to  be  well  prepared 
for  it. 
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It  it  a  trite  saying  diat  a  teacher  should  read  at  leMt  one 
educational  paper.  The  objection  frequently  raised,  that  such 
papers  tack  merit,  is  hardly  sufficient  excuse  for  your  not  read- 
ing them.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  writers  have  no  real 
message,  but  write  to  fill  space ;  the  better  class  of  periodicals, 
however,  have  always  some  excellent  features.  A  person 
would  act  unwisely  if  he  should  refuse  all  food  simply  because 
^  his  landlady  happens  to  prepare  some  dish  which  he  does  not 
relish. 

The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  standard  works  of 
general  literature.  By  common  consent  some  works  have 
'  come  to  be  considered  masterpieces.  What  scholar  has  not 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  symbolism  of  that  ancient 
mythic  theology,  that  represents  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  Cal- 
liope, as  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  all-wise  Jove  and  the 
goddess  of  memory  I  Literature  is  the  incarnation  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages,  and  if  the  teacher  can  imbue  her  pupils  with 
a  love  for  good  books,  her  work  cannot  be  a  failure.  The  boy 
who  leaves  school  with  a  passion  for  the  companionship  of  the 
'<  master  minds  of  earth,''  will  likely  measure  up  to  the  fullness 
of  the  stature  of  honorable  and  noble  manhood.  One  of  the 
great  functions  of  the  school  is  to  give  pupils  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  read  thoughtful  books,  but  if  the  maximum  of 
good  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  teacher  must  know  those  pro- 
ductions which  are  the  accepted  models  of  excellence.  How 
can  she  be  an  inspiration  to  her  pupils,  when  she  herself  had 
rather  gaze  into  her  looking-glass  than  into  the  **  full  orb  of 
HomePC  or  Miltonic  song,**  or,  when  she  prefers  to  pose  in  the 
bright  glare  of  the  ballroom  or  the  public  street,  rather  than 
walk  with  ^neas  and  the  Sibyl  in  the  mild  light  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  among  the  peaceful  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead? 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mind  needs 
some  relaxation.  Constant,  arduous  employment  causes  loss 
of  freshness,  vigor  and  elasticity  of  mind.  The  teacher  will 
find  moments  when  spirit  as  well  as  body  will  require  repose. 
This  is  the  law  of  all  human  organism,  and  the  teacher  is  for- 
tunate if  she  has  attained  the  standard  of  culture  represented 
by  the  words  of  one  whose  name  is  honored  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  our  country : — 
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"  Happ7  U  he  who  has  laid  up  in  prouth  and  has  heUf  fast  in  all  fortune,  a 
genuine  and  passionate  love  of  reading.  True  balm  of  hurt  minds ;  of  surer 
and  more  healthful  charm  than  poppy  or  mandragora  or  all  the  drowsj  syrups 
of  the  world— »bj  that  single  taste,  by  that  single  capacity,  he  may  bound  in  a 
moment  into  the  still  region  of  delightful  studies  and  be  at  rest ;  he  shall  there 
find  rest  from  labor ;  succor  under  its  burdens ;  f orgetfulness  of  its  cares ;  and 
composure  in  its  annoyances.'* 

The  same  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  familiar 
words  of  our  great  poet : — 

**The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

**  I  see  the  lights  of  the  yillage 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist. 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist : 

**  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

• 

"  Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay» 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  zeeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

*'  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

"  For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

.'*  Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer. 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

'*  Who,  through  long  days  of  labor, 
And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heai^  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

**  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

'*  Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 
The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

'*  And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 


Editorial 

THE  ideal  teacher  will  recognize  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a  great 
profession,  on  the  same  plane  as  the  ministry,  law,  medicine, 
or  any  of  the  learned  professions.  There  is  a  science  and  an  art  of 
pedagogy.  Its  principles  are  crystallizing,  its  literature  is  being  writ- 
ten, its  professional  schools  are  becoming  established.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  professions  because  of  its  universality  and  its  unity. 
There  is  no  human  being  living  to  whom  it  may  not  have  reference ; 
and  it  is  not  split  up  into  divers  sects  and  denominations  as  is  religion. 
It  has  a  definite  place  in  the  public  esteem,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
supported  from  the  public  purse.  The  call  of  the  profession  is,  there- 
fore, clear  and  strong  to  the  talented.  They  are  invited  to  take  up  this 
great  and  important  work  for  humanity  and  make  it  a  life  work.  It  is 
a  field  that  may  well  allure  the  ambitious,  the  able,  the  consecrated 
young  man  or  woman.  It  will  demand  their  best  and  give  them  oppor- 
tunities for  service  that  are  unexcelled  by  those  in  any  profession. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  enter  the  profession  with  some  enthusiasm  for 
these  ideals,  and  will  recognize  these  professional  relations  and  obliga- 
tions. Such  a  teacher  will  not  be  content  with  merely  marking  time 
until  a  better  job  can  be  obtained.  He  will  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
well  being  of  his  feUow-teachers,  to  grow  professionally  and  to  advance 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  so  that  it  may  keep  abreast  of  the  best  of 
the  other  professions.  This  will  beget  in  him  an  inclination  to  meet  with 
the  great  gatherings  of  his  peers,  such  as  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
International  Societies.  It  will  make  him  willing  to  let  his  light  shine 
in  smaller  local  meetings,  with  superintendent  and  teachers  in  his  own 
town,  and  with  parents'  and  other  educational  associations.  It  will 
stimulate  him  to  read  the  best  literature,  including  some,  at  least,  of 
the  leading  pedagogical  magazines ;  and  he  will  wish  for  self-expression 
in  authorship  and  in  public  addresses  as  opportunity  offers.  In  short, 
the  ideal  teacher  will  be  alive  and  will  wish  to  make  his  existence  felt 
by  his  associates  and  by  the  educational  world  at  large. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  series  of  editorial  paragraphs  about  the 
ideal  teacher  we  invite  the  bright  young  people  of  our  land  who  are 
considering  the  question  of  a  life  occupation,  to  weigh  well  the  splen- 
did opportunities  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  And  upon  all  who 
have  already  entered  upon  the  work  we  would  urge  the  suggestion 
that  there  are  heights  in  it  that  have  not  yet  been  attained.  There  is 
ytt  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 
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'*  Hi^pj  if  he  who  has  Uid  up  in  youth  aod  has  hek!  &tt  In  all  fortune,  a 
genuine  and  pattlonate  love  of  reading.  True  balm  of  hurt  minds ;  of  surer 
and  more  healthful  charm  than  poppj  or  mandragora  or  all  the  drowsj  srrups 
of  the  world— ^bj  that  single  taste,  br  that  single  capacitjr,  he  maj  bound  in  a 
moment  into  the  still  region  of  delightful  studies  and  be  at  rest ;  he  shall  there 
find  rest  from  labor ;  succor  under  its  burdens ;  f orgetfulness  of  its  cares ;  and 
composure  in  its  annoyances/ 


If 


The  same  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  familiar 
words  of  our  great  poet : — 

'*  The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

**  I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist : 

"  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

• 

'*  Come,  read  to  me  some  poem. 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  laTi 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

*'  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

"  For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

t*  Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

'*  Who,  through  long  days  of  labor, 
And  nights  devoid  of  ease. 
Still  heai3  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

'*  Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 
The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

**  And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away.* 


Lditorial 

THE  ideal  teacher  will  recognize  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a  great 
profession,  on  the  same  plane  as  the  ministry,  law,  medicine, 
or  any  of  the  learned  professions.  There  is  a  science  and  an  art  of 
pedagogy.  Its  principles  are  crystallizing,  its  literature  is  being  writ- 
ten, its  professional  schools  are  becoming  established.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  professions  because  of  its  universality  and  its  unity. 
There  is  no  human  being  living  to  whom  it  may  not  have  reference ; 
mnd  it  is  not  split  up  into  divers  sects  and  denominations  as  is  religion. 
It  has  a  definite  place  in  the  public  esteem,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
supported  from  the  public  purse.  The  call  of  the  profession  is,  there- 
fore, clear  and  strong  to  the  talented.  They  are  invited  to  take  up  this 
great  and  important  work  for  humanity  and  make  it  a  life  work.  It  is 
a  ^eld  that  may  well  allure  the  ambitious,  the  able,  the  consecrated 
young  man  or  woman.  It  will  demand  their  best  and  give  them  oppor- 
tunities for  service  that  are  unexcelled  by  those  in  any  profession. 

The  ideal  teacher  will  enter  the  profession  with  some  enthusiasm  for 
these  ideals,  and  will  recognize  these  professional  relations  and  obliga- 
tions. Such  a  teacher  will  not  be  content  with  merely  marking  time 
until  a  better  job  can  be  obtained.  He  will  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
well  being  of  his  fellow-teachers,  to  grow  professionally  and  to  advance 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  so  that  it  may  keep  abreast  of  the  best  of 
the  other  professions.  This  will  beget  in  him  an  inclination  to  meet  with 
the  great  gatherings  of  his  peers,  such  as  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
International  Societies.  It  will  make  him  willing  to  let  his  light  shine 
in  smaller  local  meetings,  with  superintendent  and  teachers  in  his  own 
town,  and  with  parents'  and  other  educational  associations.  It  will 
stimulate  him  to  read  the  best  literature,  including  some,  at  least,  of 
the  leading  pedagogical  magazines ;  and  he  will  wish  for  self-expression 
in  authorship  and  in  public  addresses  as  opportunity  offers.  In  short, 
the  ideal  teacher  will  be  alive  and  will  wish  to  make  his  existence  felt 
by  his  associates  and  by  the  educational  world  at  large. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  series  of  editorial  paragraphs  about  the 
ideal  teacher  we  invite  the  bright  young  people  of  our  land  who  are 
considering  the  question  of  a  life  occupation,  to  weigh  well  the  splen- 
did opportunities  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  And  upon  all  who 
have  already  entered  upon  the  work  we  would  urge  the  suggestion 
that  there  are  heights  in  it  that  have  not  yet  been  attained.  There  is 
yet  plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 
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INFLUENTIAL,  practical  men  of  large  public  spirit,  a«  well  as 
educators  throughout  the  United  States,  are  obsenring  with  interest 
the  experiment  formally  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the 
town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  of  a  Municipal  Gymnasium,  erected 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $141,000,  for  the  free  use 
of  older  school  children  and  adults  in  the  town.  If  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained, and  the  experiment  proves  permanently  successful,  no  doubt 
several  other  wealthy  and  populous  municipalities  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country  will  follow  the  example  of  Boston's  wealthy  sub- 
urb. For  if  the  example  is  to  be  followed,  it  will  be  due  more  to  the 
practical  wisdom  of  influential  men  of  affairs  than  to  the  classical 
scholar  who  recalls  that  one  of  the  two  essential  elements  of  Greek 
education  was  gymnastics. 

The  gymnasium  stands  between  the  high  school  and  the  municipal 
bath  house.  The  latter  bears  the  legend,  «<  The  Health  of  the  People 
the  Beginning  of  Happiness,"  and  is  used  in  connection  with,  and  under 
the  same  management  as,  the  gymnasium.  The  buildings  front  on  the 
principal  playground  of  the  town,  the  center  of  athletic  sports.  In 
school  and  college  and  the  world  at  large,  all  recognize  that  too  few 
take  part  in  athletics;  here  the  physical  director  discourages  ** ath- 
letics by  proxy."  At  the  outset,  by  physical  and  medical  examinations, 
an  intelligent  attempt  is  made  to  locate  any  physical  defect  and  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  that  each  individual  requires. 

In  a  population  of  about  22,000,  in  the  first  three  months  1,800 
registered,  and  the  patronage  amounted  to  20,000.  Approximately 
two  thirds  of  those  registered  were  under  twenty  years,  and  one  third, 
twenty  to  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  class  work  of  the  two  sexes  is, 
of  course,  wholly  separate ;  in  the  classes  for  business  and  professional 
men  are  enrolled  many  of  the  leading  physicians,  lawyers  and  clergy- 
men, while  in  the  women's  classes  are  many  mothers  and  some 
grandmothers  of  eminently  good  social  standing.  The  gymnasium 
has  become  a  civic  and  social  center  of  the  best  type. 

As  a  municipal  enterprise,  the  Brookline  gymnasium  is,  we  believe, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  United  States*  It  had  no  precedent.  It  was 
only  after  many  years  of  agitation,  indeed,  that  public  sentiment  in  a 
particularly  enlightened  community  was  brought  to  realize  the  wis- 
dom, from  an  educational  and  economic  point  of  view,  of  so  unusual 
and  expensive  an  undertaking.  The  local  Education  Society  in  1902 
took  the  first  step  toward  a  public  discussion  of  the  matter.  At  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  that  Society  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium,  gave  distinct  impetus  to  the  unique  movement.  He 
pointed  out  to  its  members,  /is  he  did  to  the  readers  of  Education 
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(February,  1907)  that:  '^Business  men,  presidents  of  great  corpora* 
tions  and  managers  of  great  financial  enterprises  are  looking  to  (col* 
lege)  men  of  well-trained  bodies,  as  well  as  trained  minds,  to  carry 
out  their  undertakings ;  "  and  again  that  *^  The  grand  aim  of  all  mus- 
cular activity  from  an  educational  point  of  view  is  to  improve  conduct 
and  develop  character."  From  the  view-point  of  the  public  spirited 
and  &rseeing  taxpayer,  apparently  in  hundreds  of  American  com- 
munities, a  municipal  gymnasium  would  prove  a  wise  investment. 

WE  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  suggestive  contribution  to  the 
important  subject  of  children's  reading  which  has  recently 
been  made  by  Clara  Whitehill  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  the  Children's 
Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Miss  Hunt  has  carefully 
studied  the  question  of  what  are  the  best  books  for  children  to  own  and 
read ;  and  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Brooklyn  Library  her  list  of 
sixty  volumes  has  been  published,  together  with  a  short  essay  on  the 
subject  containing  some  excellent  counsel  for  teachers  and  parents. 
'* There  are,"  she  says,  '^happily,  many  good  books.  There  are  a 
few  universally  recognized  best  books.  When  one  considers  the  im- 
mense influence  which  the  books  a  child  has  grown  up  with  at  home 
exert  upon  his  taste  and  character  it  seems  a  pity  to  buy  only  a  good 
book  when  doing  this  cuts  off  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  best  book  to 
his  store."  She  therefore  proceeds  to  name  what  she  believes  to  be 
the  best  sixty  books  with  which  every  child  of  twelve  years  of  age 
should  be  familiar.  The  list  includes  no  books  of  science,  history, 
biography,  travel,  etc.,  '^  books  of  information,"  which  it  is  presup- 
posed will  be  furnished  to  the  child  by  the  school.  But  it  gives  the 
titles,  names  of  authors  and  publishers,  and  the  prices  of  sixty  '^  books 
of  power  "  which  it  would  be  well  for  every  child  to  have  for  his  very 
own  in  his  home.  Her  list  is  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  books 
will  appeal  to  the  child  from  babyhood  upward.  This  will  make  it 
particularly  serviceable  to  parents  and  others,  so  many  are  there  who 
feel  the  need  of  expert  guidance  on  this  subject.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  interested  in  such  a  list  of  children's  books  we  will  be  pleased  to 
aid  in  furnishing  further  particulars. 

THERE  is  undoubtedly  a  widespread  feeling  of  discontent  with 
the  practical  results  of  school  work  in  the  United  States  so  far  as 
the  large  number  of  pupils  is  concerned  who  enter  upon  active  life,  at 
graduation  or  before,  in  business  and  mechanical  lines.  The  impres- 
sion that  the  people's  money  is  too  largely  spent  by  the  schools  in 
giving  a  merely  literary  education  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
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neither  wanti  are  fitted  for,  nor  find  ufefiil,  is  not  wholly  without 
foundation.  Herein  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
so  many  leave  school  before  gmduation.  Able  educators  are  thinking 
and  working  in  the  interests  of  the  introduction  of  vocational  studies  in 
the  high  schools ;  and  much  progress  is  being  made  in  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  and  industrial  schools  throughout  the  country.  But  the 
true  and  adequate  remedy  for  the  defect  will  be  found,  we  believe, 
only  when  this  movement  reaches  and  afiects  the  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  public  schools.  From  the  first  and  all  the  way  up  through 
the  grades,  children  who  are  not  adapted  to  purely  mental  studies,  who 
do  not  like  them,  and  who  will  not  lead  lives  wherein  they  are  espe- 
cially useful,  should  be  fiirnished  training  of  the  hand,  and  knowledge 
of  machineiy  and  other  kinds  of  technical  education  which  is 
adapted  to  their  capacity  and  needs.  This  reform  is  sure  to  come, 
and  it  is  a  change  that  can  be  wrought  without  great  expenditure  or 
enlargement  of  equipment  or  teaching  force.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
interested  in  the  advocacy  of  this  idea  we  would  call  their  attention  to 
an  admirable  Outline  of  a  Vocational  Course  for  the  Elementary 
School,  together  with  a  time  schedule  by  which  it  nuy  be  carried  into 
effect,  which  is  published  by  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  New  York. 


Foreign  Notes 

TSACHINO    BNOU8H  IM  BLRMBNTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Scotch  education  department  has  recently  issued  a  memorandum 
on  the  teaching  of  English  in  Scotch  primary  schools,  which  is  of 
interest  to  teachers  of  similar  schools  in  all  English  speaking  countries, 
as  the  following  extracts  indicate : — 

LITBRATURB  AND   RBADING 

^^  Whether  reading  be  begun  at  once  or  not,  the  teaching  of  literature 
should  at  first  be  entirely  oral ;  it  should  continue  to  be  largely  oral 
until  the  mechanical  diflSculties  of  reading  have  been  mastered ;  and  to 
the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  reading  of  good  literature  aloud 
by  the  teacher  should  form  a  regular  exercise.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  lesson  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  not  subordinated  to,  or 
needlessly  complicated  with,  the  mechanical  art  of  word-naming,  or 
the  accomplishment  of  elocution.  •  .  .  Causal  relations,  on  the 
perception  of  which  the  development  of  intelligence  so  largely  depends, 
appear  in  the  special  field  of  literature  chiefly  in  the  form  of  motive 
and  act,  in  which  form  they  are  readily  apprehended  by  children  pro- 
vided that  the  motives  are  not  altogether  beyond  their  experience." 


SPBCIAL  FUNCTION  OF  POBTRY  IN  THB  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

^*  But  if  the  understanding  of  literature  involves  no  mental  processes 
which  are  not  also  involved  in  the  understanding  of  history,  and  even 
of  science,  its  emotional  appeal  marks  it  off  very  clearly  from  such 
subjects,  and  allies  it  rather  with  music  and  drawing.  This  appeal  ia 
made,  in  some  measure,  by  all  literature,  but  rfiost  characteristically  by 
poetry.     .     .     . 

**  Poetry,  then,  cultivates  the  emotions  by  presenting  their  objects  in 
pure  and  ideal  forms.  Poetic  ideas  must  be  concrete,  for  no  one  is 
moved  by  abstractions ;  and  (beyond  the  stage  of  babyhood)  their  con- 
nection must  be  intelligible.  But,  though  the  children  must  be  able  to 
picture  the  images  clearly  enough  to  feel  their  force,  poetic  images 
need  not  have  the  definite  precision  that  science  demands.  Some 
emotions,  and  those  the  deepest,  depend  on  vague  suggestions,  which 
can  be  felt  indeed,  but  not  digested  into  words.  So,  too,  though  the 
whole  poem  must  have  a  meaning  for  the  children,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  they  should  comprehend  its  full  meaning  as  a  grown 
person  might.  Narrative,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  the  form  of 
connection  which  children  can  best  understand  and  enjoy.  Selections 
for  schools  should  therefore  consist  largely  of  narrative  poems  and 
ballads,  or  of  poems  which  contain  at  least  a  thread  of  narrative." 
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FRANCS — ^RBADING  LB8SONS   IN   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

The  average  excellence  attained  by  French  children  who  pass  throi^h 
the  primary  schools,  in  the  use  of  their  own  language,  both  spoken 
and  written,  always  impresses  teachers  from  other  countries  who  are 
interested  in  studying  methods  and  results.  In  this  particular  case  the 
result  undoubtedly  depends  in  great  measure,  upon  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  country ;  for  instance,  the  homogeneous  population,  the  natire 
pride  in  the  language,  the  passion  for  oratorical  effects  and  the  universal 
training  in  singing  with  special  care  as  regards  the  development  of 
tone,  expression,  etc.  These  conditions  cannot  be  transplanted,  nor 
could  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  language  reading  be  exactly 
followed  in  schools  of  other  countries. 

The  points  on  which  emphasis  is  placed  in  this  instruction,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  by  M.  Carr^,  for 
a  long  time  Inspector  General  of  primary  education : — 

'^  The  child  can  read,''  says  M.  Carr^ ;  **  that  is  something,  indeed  it 
is  a  great  deal ;  but  it  is  not  all.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  learn  to 
read  well." 

Now  this  is  the  end  constantly  kept  in  view  in  every  lesion  in 
reading  in  primary  schools  of  France.  Naturally  there  are  many  ways 
of  conducting  even  the  simplest  lesson ;  but  M*  Carrtf  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  his  experience,  does  not  hesitate  to  indicate  his  preference  for 
a  particular  method. 

'*The  teacher,"  he  says,  *'  should  choose  reading  books  appropriate 
to  each  class.  Further,  he  should  not  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  a 
book  should  be  read  through.  Let  him  choose  carefully  a  selection 
for  each  lesson ;  this  should  be  short,  twenty  lines  at  the  most,  for  the 
elementary  section  (ages  7  to  9)  ;  thirty  lines  for  the  intermediate 
section  (ages  9  to  11).  All  the  dif&cult  words  should  be  explained; 
each  phrase  should  be  gone  over  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  understood.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  emphasis,  and  the  pauses,  which  show  that  the  reader 
understands,  and  which  enable  those  who  listen  to  understand.  The 
effort  should  be  to  read  naturally,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  subject. 
This  is  intelligent  reading." 

After  a  teacher  has  gone  over  a  section  in  this  manner  with  the 
elementary  class,  concert  reading  of  the  same  selecdon  is  advised,  or 
if  possible,  concert  reading  of  a  new  passage.  In  the  latter  case  this 
should  be  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  selection,  with  special 
reference  to  the  difficult  words,  and  the  teacher  should  then  read  it  him- 
self, after  which  it  is  well  to  call  upon  little  groups  of  pupils  to  read 
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in  concert  and  then  to  call  individually  upon  those  who  seem  either 
listless  or  to  be  depending  upon  the  others. 

M.  Carr^  favors  concert  reading  for  the  younger  pupils — an  exercise 
which  has  fallen  into  great  disrepute  in  American  schools — for  these 
reasons:  ^' It  enables  all  the  pupils  to  read  every  day;  it  occupies 
them  all  which  makes  discipline  easy ;  and  it  imparts  animation  and 
life  to  the  little  ones." 

With  the  classes  of  the  intermediate  section  the  lesson  is  to  be  gone 

over  in  the  same  careful  manner,  but  concert  reading  is  dropped ;  the 

pupils  are  not  only  called  upon  to  read,  one  by  one,  but  they  are  asked 

to  explain  passages  themselves.      The  teacher,  however,  must  still 

continue  to  present  a  high  ideal  before  the  pupils  by  himself  reading 

repeatedly  choice  passages.     By  such  methods,  according  to  M.  Carr^» 

when  the  pupil  reaches  th^  upper  grade  (ages  ii  to  13)  he  has  already 
learned  to  read  well.  It  now  remains  to  keep  up  this  standard,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  reading. 

The  efforts  of  the  teacher  should  not  stop  with  the  class  exercise ;  he 
should  encourage  his  pupils  to  read  supplementary  books,  and  especially 
to  read  aloud  in  the  family,  books  carefully  chosen  by  the  teacher 
according  to  what  he  knows  of  the  family  conditions  and  interests.  In 
brief,  in  teaching  a  child  to  read  the  school  not  only  puts  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupil  a  most  important  implement,  but  should  also  teach 
him  how  to  use  it. 

PRUSSIA — ^THE   MOTHER   TONGUE   IN   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS 

The  importance  attached  to  the  teaching  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  is  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  subject.  In  the  three  lower  classes  it  is 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  time,  and  mcreases  after  that  until,  in  the  sixth 
class,  one  half  the  time  is  given  to  German. 

In  the  regulations  for  the  elementary  schools  it  is  said,  ^'  The  ground- 
work of  all  instruction  in  German  is  the  reading  book."  Where  pos- 
sible, the  whole  book  is  to  be  worked  through.  The  reading  book  .is 
not  only  to  further  the  attainment  of  skill  in  reading,  but  also  to  lead 
to  the  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  piece.  The  pieces  are  so  to 
be  selected  that  about  thirty  are  treated  in  the  year. 

Suitable  poetical  pieces  (in  small  schools  particularly  the  texts  of 
songs)  are  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  all  three  divisions  after  they 
have  been  commented  on.     .     .     . 

The  selection  of  the  reading  book  to  be  introduced  is  to  be  made 
from  those  which  have  a  popular  character,  and  which  by  the  whole  of 
their  contents  promote  the  educative  purpose  of  the  school. 

Preference  should  be  given  to  those  works  which  are  correct  in 
form,  and  in  the  historical  and  scientific  selections  choice  should  be 
made,  not  of  the  original  productions  of  the  editors,  but  of  extracts 
from  the  best  popular  works  of  great  writers  in  those  branches. 

A.  T.  8. 
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The  Beoder  Primer.  Bj  Ida  C.  Bender.  Dr.  Bender's  little  first  book 
has  received  favorable  notice  not  alone  from  those  interested  in  good 
reading,  but  from  teachers  of  the  first  grade  who  find  in  the  book  the  material 
which  the/  require  in  furthering  the  development  of  the  art  of  reading  bj 
beginners.  Cast  in  lines  that  first-grade  teachers  know  to  be  correct  and 
natural,  arranged  in  logical  sequence  of  thought,  the  primer  directlj  appeals  to 
teachers  most  cogentljr.  The  stories  are  all  vivid  with  human  interest;  thej 
meet  the  child  in  his  everyday  life,  for  thej  all  lie  within  the  pale  of  his  experi- 
ence. Its  many  excellences  serve  to  commend  the  book  alike  to  teachers  and 
parents,  for  the  stories  are  tellable  and  the  pictures  are  strikingly  illustrative 
and  graphic.    The  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  New  York. 

High  School  5oDg  Book.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Edward  J.  A. 
Zeiner.  The  author,  who  is  the  musical  director  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  designed  his  book  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  a  practical  work  suited  to  the  vocal  conditions  found  in  high  schools,  and 
more  especially  in  boys'  schools.  The  general  plan  of  the  book  embraces: 
unison  songs  with  choruses  in  parts ;  songs  in  two  or  more  parts ;  school  and 
college  songs,  in  unison  and  parts;  male  trios  and  quartets;  a  few  hymns; 
songs  for  special  days ;  and  choruses  for  special  use.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  songs  selected  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  both  in  words  and  setting. 
The  book  meets  a  distinct  want  inasmuch  as  it  brings  to  high  schools  a  fine, 
strong  collection  of  songs,  judiciously  selected  and  arranged  and  properly 
graded.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Technical  Education»  by  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  is  a  study  of  the 
condition  and  tendencies  of  technical  education  in  Germany,  where  this  form 
of  education  is  firmly  established  and  most  successfully  pursued.  The  author 
takes  up  somewhat  in  detail  a  consideration  of  the  various  industrial,  continua- 
tion, textile,  building  trades,  union  and  higher  technical  schools  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  and  gives  first-hand  Information  on  a  subject  that  is  most  deeply 
Interesting  to  all  concerned  in  the  further  education  of  our  young  men  and 
women.  Our  Children,  Our  5chool8t  nnd  Our  industries.  By  Andrew 
Sloan  Draper,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  consists  of 
an  address  recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Draper,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  present  conditions  of  our  system  of  education  and  the  imperative 
need  of  a  change  to  meet  the  requirements  and  practical  needs  of  the  day 
and  the  future.  It  appeals  to  everyone  seeking  for  a  betterment  of  our  schools. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Elementary  Latin  Course.  By  Franklin  Hazen  Potter.  In  this  book 
every  important  detail  in  the  principles  of  teaching  Latin  has  been  woriied  out 
experimentally  in  ord^r  to  determine  the  most  effectual  method  of  presentation, 
it  having  been  thoroughly  and  successfully  tried  out  with  classes  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades.  The  author  believes  that  a  course  in  beginning  Latin, 
which  will  require  from  thirty  to  forty  weeks,  should  have  in  view  these  ends: 
the  training  of  the  pupil's  grammatical  sense;  training  in  the  processes  of 
logical  thought;  more  precise  knowledge  of  English,  to  be  derived  from  the 
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comparison  of  the  word*  and  constructioni  of  the  two  languages.  The  method 
of  developing  the  lesiolit  is  logical  and  cumulative ;  with  everj  new  addition, 
previous  matter  is  recalled.  From  the  beginning  the  book  offers  complete 
sentences,  and  the  pupil  is  taught  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  Latin.  The  rela- 
tion of  English  to  Latin  is  emphasized  in  everj  part  of  the  book.  Manjr 
admirable  features  distinguish  the  book,  not  the  least  is  the  suggestion  for 
the  declension  of  nouns  bj  cases  instead  of  by  number  as  is  the  usual  way. 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr*  Crewe's  Career,  from  the  pen  of  Winston  Churchill,  is  in  much  the  same 
line  as  its  predecessor,  Coniston,  but  hardlj  as  strong  in  its  characters.  The 
Hilarj  Vane  of  the  present  volume,  successor  of  Jethro  Bass,  as  manager  of  polit- 
ical conventions,  though  a  man  of  culture  lacks  the  originalitj  which  was 
Jethro's  chief  magnet.  The  plot  is  founded  on  a  struggle  for  the  Republican 
nomination  of  governor  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  strong,  brilliant  and  cleverlj 
handled.  In  Augustus  P.  Flint,  president  of  the  great  Northeastern,  the 
author  shows  a  man  not  devoid  of  honor  but  with  such  an  unbounded  love  of 
power  and  wealth  that  honor  slumbers.  Hilarj  Vane's  son,  Austen,  a  radical 
who  battles  quietlj,  firmlj  and  insistently  against  political  domination  of 
corporations,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  is  a  character,  clean,  manly, 
alert,  absolutely  fearless  and  ever  just.  Of  Mr.  Humphry  Crewe,  the  million- 
aire summer  resident,  there  is  little  to  say  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  career  is 
always  in  evidence  and  that  the  book  bears  his  name.  He  is  absolutely  unin- 
teresting either  as  a  politician  or  lover.  That  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  can  write 
a  delicious  love  story  this  volume  proves.  A  sweeter,  brighter,  more  adorable 
heroin^  than  Victoria  Flint,  daughter  of  the  railroad  magnate*  is  seldom 
depicted,  while  Austen  Vane  mentally,  morally  and  physically  is  a  **  Prince 
Charming,"  indeed.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

Bdncatlonal  Woodwork  for  Home  and  School.  By  Joseph  C.  Park, 
State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  name  of  this  book 
sufficiently  defines  its  purpose.  Manual  training  is  becoming  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  The  growth  of  this  interest  has 
called  for  tools,  teachers  and  text-books.  The  tools  and  teachers  are  com- 
paratively plentiful.  The  text-books  are  gradually  appearing.  The  present 
volume  is  thoroughly  adequate.  The  introduction  of  twenty  pages  discusses 
the  subject  of  manual  training  and  defines  its  province.  Part  I  sets  forth 
details  in  reference  to  woodworking  tools,  giving  illustrations  on  nearly  every 
page  which  help  to  explain  the  technical  points  in  good  tools  of  all  kinds  as 
used  in  manual-training  instruction.  Part  II  does  the  same  service  for  wood- 
working machines.  Part  III  is  an  excellent  outline  study  of  woods.  Part  IV 
shows  fastening  devices  used  in  wood  construction.  Part  V  is  on  wood 
finishing.  Part  VI  sets  forth  exercises  in  knife  work  for  schools  without  shops ; 
also  drawings,  instructions,  bench  work,  involving  joinery  and  cabinet-making. 
Part  VII  is  upon  the  subject  of  wood-turning.  Appendix  A  gives  the  key  to 
the  more  important  woods  of  North  America;  Appendix  B,  problems  in  con- 
struction and  geometric  helps ;  Appendix  C,  useful  tables.  This  outline  of  the 
able  of  contents  will  indicate  the  comprehensive  character  o\  this  splendid, 
manual  for  those  who  are  interested  in  manual  training.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.00  net. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Modem  Europe.  By  Archibald 
Weir,  M.A.  The  events  of  the  nineteenth  centurj  are  the  phenomena  which 
are  eipectallj  considered  in  this  volume.  The  author  seeks  to  reveal  the  logical 
connection  of  the  chief  groups  of  events  which  affected  the  history  of  Europe  in 
this  centurj.  Of  course  they  were  conditioned  by  what  preceded  them,  and 
their  results  affected  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  present  century. 
The  introductory  chapter  indicates  certain  elements  In  the  political  systems 
that  prevailed  In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  shows  how  ideas  of  reform  were 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  of  that  day.  The  second  chapter  traces 
the  work  of  the  chief  reforming  monarchies  and  ministers,  and  pictures  the 
actual  state  of  Europe  in  the  tatter  part  of  the  century.  It  is  shown  that  the 
monarchy  obtained  a  large  influence  over  men's  minds  because  of  Its  good 
points,  and  that  this  influence  survived  the  Revolution,  and  has  largely 
Influenced  subsequent  history.  The  monarchy,  however,  is  criticised  for  &iling 
to  meet  many  urgent  wants  of  the  time.  The  Revolutionary  period  in  its  far- 
reaching  results  is  interestingly  sketched.  Contemporary  changes  In  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  Scandanavia,  Turkey,  Servia  and  Greece  are  noted.  Then 
the  author  takes  up  such  subjects  as  The  Industrial  Revolution  in  England,  the 
Development  of  Physical  Science  and  of  Philosophy,  in  Germany  and  England, 
and  of  Literature  and  Art.  Those  who  teach  modern  history  in  schools  and 
colleges,  will  find  these  chapters  exceedingly  illuminating  and  suggestive. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $3.00. 

Modern  Classical  Philosophers.  Selections  illustrating  modern  philoso- 
phy from  Bruno  to  Spencer.  Compiled  by  Benjamin  Rand,  Ph.D.  This  book 
is  practically  a  history  of  modern  philosophy.  Its  plan  being  different  from 
other  books  on  the  subject  In  that  it  does  not  so  much  attempt  a  description  of 
the  different  modern  systems  of  philosophy,  but  rather  presents  those  systems 
themselves  from  original  texts  and  translations.  The  general  reader  will  find 
easily  the  content  and  method  of  the  great  modem  masters  in  the  selections 
given  in  this  book.  The  author  is  highly  qualified  for  his  task  having  labori- 
ously prepared  several  other  philosophical  books,  including  the  Life,  Letters 
and  Philosophical  Regimen  of  the  Third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive Bibliography  of  Philosophy.  The  volume  will  make  an  excellent  text-book 
for  university  use,  and  also  a  convenient  reference  book,  in  which  may  be  found 
without  delay  or  effort  the  essential  facts  in  the  systems  of  the  modem 
philosophers.  A  complete  index  will  aid  the  student  In  finding  the  fact  or  fiicts 
desired.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price.  $2.50. 

Periodical  Notes 

No  one  should  fail  to  read  "Ncg^o  Homes,"  by  Booker  T.  Washinjrton,  in  the  M«v  Century, 
The  article  commands  notice  and  holds  attention  tram  title  to  finale. — ^The  Review  of  Reviews  for 
May  presents  its  readers  with  an  account  of  "  Education  in  South  America,"  by  William  R. 
Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University.  Professor  Shepherd  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
South  America,  and  this  article  is  the  result  of  his  personal  observations  of  and  keen  interest  in 
the  educational  conditions  existing  there.— Readef^s  of  The  World**  Work  for  May  will  find  sb 
exceedingly  valuable  contribution  on  "  Feminization  in  School  and  Home,'*  by  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
Educators  and  parents  fortunate  enough  to  read  this  convincing  article  willrecognlre  the  force  of 
the  facts  presented  to  show  the  need  of  a  larger  per  cent  of  male  teachers  in  our  schools.  A 
division  of  the  article  under  the  head  of  **  The  Disillusion  of  Co-Bducation  "  is  of  vital  interest, 
and  is  handled  in  Mr.  Hall's  ablest  manner. — In  Everybody's  Magazine  for  June,  Lincoln 
StcfTens'  exposition  of  the  views  of  President  Roosevelt,  ^creary  Taft  and  Senator  La  FoUettc, 
upon  **  What  the  Matter  is  in  America,  and  What  to  do  About  It,"  with  some  remarkable  photo- 
graphs, is  an  extremely  instructive  contribution. 
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LrATIIV    OUTLrlNE    STUDIES 

By  MAUD  ELMA  KINQSLEY,  A.M. 


1  Caesar,  Introduction  and  Bo6k  I 

2  Caesar,  Books  II  to  IV 

3  Cicero,  Introduction  and  Oration  I 

4  Cicero,  Orations  II  to  IV 

5  Cicero,  Poet  Archias  and  Manilian  Law 


6  VergiPs  ^neid,  Book  I 

7  Vergil's  ^neid,  Book  II 

8  Vergil's  vEneid,  Book  Ul 

9  Vergirs  ^neid.  Books  IV  to  V 
lo  Vergirs  ^neid.  Book  VI 


Exceedingly  valuable  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Admirable  in  thqir  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  all  the  facts,  historical,  literary,  scenic.  Very  helpful  in  reviewing,  and 
a  legitimate  aid  in  *'  cramming"  for  examinations. 

They  are  bound  in  boards.     lo  separate  vols.  30  cents  each,  postpaid. 

EISOLrlSH  OUTUirSE  STUDIES 

By  riAUD  ELMA  KINQSLEY,  A.M. 

Adopted  by  the  Boston  School  Board  and  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  and  schools 
throughout  th6  country.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  best  helps  in  existence  for  the 
student  of  English. 
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Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
Idylls  of  the  King 


43 
43 
44 
45 

4^ 

:5 


The  Deserted  VilJagc 
A  Talc  of  Two  Cities 
Pilgrim's  Progress 
Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner 

ofChillon 
Sohrab  and  Rustum 
Cranford 
Poe's  Poems 


49  Franklin's  Autobiography 
*S0  Twelfth  Night 

♦51  King  Henry  V 

5a  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 

53  Lorn  a  Doone 

54  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
5c  Sesame  and  Liliet 

50  The  Sketch  Book 


6a    Heroes  and  Hero  Worship 


59 


60 
61 


Henry  Esmond 

The  English  Mail  Coach  and 

Joan  of  Arc 
Webster's   First  Bunker   Hill 

Oration  and  Washington's 

Farewell  Address 
Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales 
Faerie  Queene.    Book  1 


63    Essays  of  Eua 
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»3 
34 

'A 

% 

30 
3» 


Evangeline 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
Hiawatha    .... 
Snowbound 
Rip  Van  Winkle 
legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
Marmion      .        .        . 
Man  Without  a  Country  . 

41    Saga 


Longfellow 

Longfellov) 

Longfellow 

.      Whittier 

Irving 

Irving 

.     Scott 

.    Scott 

.     Hale 

of  KingOlaf 


3* 

33 

34 

35 
♦36 

*39 
40 


Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn    , 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
Christmas  Carol 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
The  Tempest      . 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Hamlet         .... 
As  You  Like  It 
Last  of  the  Moihcans 
Longjellonu 


Longfellow 

.    Dana 

Dickens 

Hawthorne 

Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Shakespeare 

Cooper 


There  are  now  Sixty-three  Studies  suitable  for  schools,  colleges,  literary  and 
women's  clubs,  or  private  readers.  15  cents  each  number ;  discount  of  10  per  cent  when 
several  copies  of  a  given  Outline  are  ordered  for  class  use.  Send  15  cents  for  a  sample 
Outline. 

^Shakespeare  Outlines  arc  starred.    Nos.  36  to  39  not  intended  for  grammar  grades. 

THE.  PALMER  COMPANY    .*.    Tublishers 

50  BROMFIBLD  STREET      n      si      BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Practical  Text- Books 


BROWN'S  FIRST  LESSONS  in 

LANQUAQE  AND  GRAMMAR 

BY  M.   B.   HALL 
Formerly  Piincipal  of  Liberty  Nolmal  Inetitutei  N.  Y. 

BROWN'S    INSTITUTES    OF    ENQLISH    GRAMMAR 

Reviled  and  Reanangcd  by 

JOHN  W.    DAVIS 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 

NEW  BOOKS  nODERN  nETHODS 

DEFINITE  RESULTS 

SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS 

■NVIUUIAM    WOOD   &   COMPAIVJY 

Publishers 

51   FIFTH  AVENUE,  .'.  .'.  NEW   YORK 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COHPANY'S 

Standard  Texts   in   Bngfllsh 

GUIDE  BOOKS  TO  ENGLISH.    Book  Ooe ;  Book  Two,    45c.,  60c. 

By  Charles  B.  Gilbert,    Fot-merly  Suferinleadeni  of  Sciooh,  Rodtnttr.  and 
Ada  \'ks  Stone  Harris,   Asshtant  Snffrintendeut  0/  Schools,  Rockester. 

An  entire!)'  new  and  wonderfully  successful  presentation  of  language  and  gram- 
mar, based  on  literature ;  conBistenlly  inductive  and  full  o£  original  ideas. 

FIRST  YEAR  ENGLISH  E  60c. 

By  Emogene  Sa 


struct'  ff      -1  usage,  based  0  Titers. 

LESSONS  *''^«Vc:;'SH.  SOc. 

By  \V.   H.  ^.    °^  J,-.     ■'  Nebraska   City, 

a«/l  Cklia  M.  1-,      *  r«i  Point.   Wis. 

A  comprehensive  and  hei,  lod  of  teaching  English 

in  gr.imniar  grades,  as  dev-elt  i. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  FOR'rOREIGNERS.  42c 

By  ISMIEL   RiCHMAN  Wallacil  For  Bveiing  Schools. 

Gives  adult  foreigner*.  q"'cklj-  and  easily,  a  working  Itnowledge  of  convereational 
English, 

SILVER,    BURDETT    &    COMPAINY 

New   York:  Boston  Chlcasro 
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